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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  the  Centenary  Edition  of  Shelley's  Poetical 
Works,  1892,  but  differs  from  it  by  the  omission  of  variant  readings  and  emenda- 
tions except  in  cases  where  the  text  is  acknowledged  to  be  corrupt  or  of  doubtful 
authority*  The  only  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  text  since 
1892  is  Professor  Zupitza's  description  of  some  of  the  Oxford  (formerly  Boscombe) 
MSS^  contributed  to  the  Archtu  fUr  das  Studium  der  neueren  Spraehen  und 
Literaturetiy  Band  XCIY,  Heft  1,  from  which  a  few  corrections  have  been  noted ; 
but  for  the  student  of  the  text  the  Centenary  Edition  is  indispensable.  The  Me- 
wwir  of  that  Edition  is  reprinted  as  the  Biographical  Sketch,  and  a  condensation 
of  the  documentary  extracts  which  in  that  edition  were  used  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  poems  has  been  embodied  in  the  Headnotes.  The  long  notes  in 
French  and  Greek  affixed  by  Shelley  to  Queen  Mas  have  been  omitted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  (Jeneral  Editor  of  liie  series ;  and  the  Original  Poetry  of  Victor 
and  Cazirey  of  which  a  copy  was  found  in  1898,  has  not  been  included.  The 
Notes  and  Illustrations  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the  more  important 
poems  of  Shelley,  especially  Alastor,  Prometheus  Unbound,  Epipsychidion, 
Adonais  and  Hellas  ;  and  they  embrace  only  simple  explanations  of  the  text, 
the  principal  sources  and  parallel  passages  in  the  poets  familiar  to  Shelley,  and 
such  cross-references  as  seemed  to  throw  light  on  his  ideas  and  habit  of  mind, 
together  with  a  few  critical  comments  ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  such 
information  as  can  be  readily  obtained  from  encydopsBdias,  dictionaries,  manuals 
of  mythology,  and  like  works.  In  this  portion  of  the  work  the  editor  has  made 
use  of  the  labors  of  scholars  and  critics  who  have  studied  particular  poems  of 
Shelley,  and  he  takes  pleasure  in.  acknowledging  special  obligation  to  Professoi- 
AL  Beljame's  Alastory  Miss  Yida  Scudder's  Prometheus  Unbound^  Rossetti^s 
AdonaiSy  and  Dr.  Bichard  Ackermann's  investigation  of  these  three  works  and 
also  the  Epifsyohidion  ;  the  fact  that  these  studies  have  appeared  in  the  last 
ten  years  in  France,  Americai  England  and  Grermany  indicates  the  vitality  and 
extent  of  Shelley's  fame.  G.  £.  W. 

August,  1901* 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Is  a  small  soathwestern  room  of  the  old-fashioned  country  house  named  Field  Flace^ 
In  Sussex,  there  stands  over  the  flrephuse  this  inscription:  — 

'  Shrine  of  the  dawning  speeoh  and  thought 

Of  Shelley,  saered  he 
To  all  who  how  where  Time  has  hronght 

Gifts  to  Eternity.* 

Here  Percy  Bjsshe  Shelley  was  bom,  on  Saturday,  August  4, 1792.  He  was  the  eldest 
child  of  Timothy  and  Elizabeth  (Pilfold)  Shelley.  In  this  home  he  had  for  pUymates, 
as  he  grew  up,  four  younger  sisters,  and  a  brother  the  youngest  of  all :  and  on  their 
memories  were  imprinted  some  scenes  of  his  early  days.  He  was  fond  of  them,  and  as  a 
schoolboy,  when  they  came  in  to  dessert,  would  take  them  on  his  knee  and  tell  them 
romantic  stories  out  of  books  on  which  his  own  imaginatiou  was  fed;  or  he  would  declaim 
Latin  for  his  father's  pleasure;  sometimes  he  led  them  on  tramps  through  the  fields, 
dropping  his  little  sister  over  inconvenient  fences,  or  he  romped  with  them  in  the  garden, 
nut  without  accident,  upsetting  his  baby  brother  in  the  strawberry  bed,  and  being  re- 
proached by  him  as  '  bad  Bit.'  St.  Leonard's  Wood,  off  to  the  northeast  of  the  house,  was 
traditionally  inhabited  by  an  old  Dragon  and  a  headless  Spectre,  and  there  was  a  fabu- 
lous Great  Tortoise  in  Wamham  Pond,  which  he  made  creatures  in  their  children's 
world;  nearer  home  was  the  old  Snake,  the  familiar  of  the  garden,  unfortunately  killed 
by  the  gardener's  scythe;  and,  these  not  being  marvels  enough,  a  g^y  alchemist  resided 
in  the  garret  He  once  dressed  his  sisters  to  impersonate  fiends,  and  ran  in  front  with  a 
fire-stove  flaming  with  magical  liquids,  —  a  sport  that  readily  developed  with  schoolboy 
knowledge  into  rude  and  startling  experiments  with  chemicals  and  electricity.  Altogether 
he  was  an  amiable  brother,  mingling  high  animal  spirits  with  a  delightful  imagination 
and  a  gentle  manner.  His  young  pranks  were  numerous.  He  delighted  in  mystification, 
both  verbal  and  practical;  he  invented  incidents  which  he  told  for  truth,  and  he  espe- 
eially  enjoyed  the  ruse  of  a  disguise.  A  single  childish  answer  survives  in  the  anecdote 
that  when  he  set  the  fagot-stack  on  fire  and  was  rebuked,  he  explained  that  he  wanted 
*  a  little  hell  of  his  own.'  He  also  wished  to  adopt  a  child,  —  a  fancy  which  lasted  late 
into  life, — and  thought  a  small  Gypsy  tumbler  at  the  door  would  serve.  Aschilcjjffi^ 
boY«  all  our  recollections  of  him  are  pleasant  and  natural,  with  touches  of  harmless  mis- 
<*1iiftf  f^^<^  vivi^  fanffl.  ^ere  was  a  spirit  of  wildness  in  him.^'^ven  before  he  went 
away  to  school,  while  still  a  fair,  slight  boy,  with  long,  bright  hair  and  full,  blue  eyes, 
running  about  or  riding  on  his  pony  in  the  lanes,  —  where,  after  spending  his  own,  he 
would  stop  and  borrow  money  of  the  servant  to  give  the  beggars,  —  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  villagers  at  Horsham  as  a  madcap.  Toward  the  end  of  his  boyhood  he 
liked  to  wander  out  alone  at  night,  but'  the  servant  sent  to  watch  him  reported  that  he 
only  *  took  a  walk  and  came  back  again.'  Of  all  the  scenes  of  this  early  home  life,  while 
it  was  still  untroubled,  the  roost  attractive  is  the  picture  impressed  on  his  five-yearK>ld 
oister,  Margaret,  whose  closest  childish  memory  of  him  was  of  the  day  when,  being 
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home  ill  from  Eton,  he  first  went  oat  again,  and,  coming  up  to  the  window  where  she  was^ 
pressed  his  face  against  the  pane  and  gave  her  a  kiss  through  the  glass. 

His  education  began  at  the  age  of  six,  when  he  went  for  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
Greek  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  a  Welsh  parson  at  Warnham,  and  got  traditional  Welsh 
instruction  from  the  old  man.  At  ten  he  was  sent  away  from  home  to  Sion  House 
Academy,  near  Brentford,  under  Dr.  Greenlaw,  whom  he  afterward  spoke  of  '  not  without 
respect,'  says  Hogg,  as  '  a  hard-headed  Scotchman,  and  a  man  of  rather  liberal  opinions.' 
Shelley  was  then  tall  for  his  years,  with  a  pink  and  white  complexion,  curling  brown  hair 
in  abundance,  large,  prominent  blue  eyes,  —  dull  in  reverie,  flashing  in  feeling,  —  and  an 
expression  of  countenance,  says  his  cousin  and  schoolfellow,  Med  win, '  of  exceeding  sweet- 
ness and  innocence.*  He  was  met  in  the  playground,  shut  in  by  four  stone  walls  with  a 
single  tree  in  it,  by  some  sixty  scholars  drawn  from  the  English  middle  class,  who,  writes 
Medwin,  pounced  on  every  new  boy  with  a  zest  proportioned  to  the  ordeal  each  had 
undergone  in  his  turn.  The  new  boy  in  this  case  knew  nothing  of  peg-top,  leapfrog» 
fives,  or  cricket.  One  challenged  him  to  spar,  and  another  to  race.  His  only  welcome 
was  <  a  general  shout  of  derision.'  To  all  this,  continues  Medwin, '  he  made  no  reply, 
but  with  a  look  of  disdain  written  in  his  (MHintenance,  turned  his  back  on  his  new  associ- 
ates, and,  when  he  was  alone,  found  relief  in  tears.'  It  was  bnt  a  step  from  the  boys  to 
the  masters.  If  he  idled  over  his  books  and  watched  the  clouds,  or  drew  those  rude 
pines  and  cedars  which  he  luted  to  scrawl  on  his  manuscripts  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  box 
on  the  ear  recalled  him;  and  under  English  school  discipline  he  had  his  share  of  flogging. 
'  He  would  roll  on  the  floor,'  says  Gellibrand,  another  schoolmate, '  not  from  the  pain,  but 
from  a  sense  of  indignity.'  He  was  a  quick  scholar,  but  he  did  not  relish  the  master^s 
coarseness  in  Virgil,  and  though  he  was  well  grounded  in  his  classics,  he  owed  little  to 
such  a  moral  discipline  as  he  there  received.  He  was  very  unhappy,  and  Medwin  does 
not  scruple  to  describe  Sion  House  as  '  a  perfect  hell '  to  him.  He  kept  much  to  himself, 
but  he  had  pleasures  of  his  own.  He  formed  a  taste  for  the  wild  sixpenny  romances  of 
the  time,  full  of  ghosts,  bandits,  and  enchantments;  and  his  curiosity  in  the  wonders  of 
science  was  awakened  by  a  travelling  lecturer,  Adam  Walker,  who  exhibited  his  Ozreiy 
at  the  school.  He  and  Medwin  boated  together  on  the  river,  and  ran  away  at  times  to 
Kew  and  Richmond,  where  Shelley  saw  his  first  play,  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  '  Country  GirL' 
Sport,  however,  played  a  small  part  in  such  a  boyhood.  '  He  passed  among  hb  school* 
fellows,'  says  Medwin,  <  as  a  strange  and  unsocial  being,  for  when  a  holiday  relieved  us 
from  our  tasks,  and  the  other  boys  were  engaged  in  such  sports  as  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  prison  court  allowed,  Shelley,  who  entered  into  none  of  them,  would  pace  backwards 
and  forwards,  —  I  think  I  see  him  now,  —  along  the  southern  wall.'  Rennie,  another 
schoolmate,  from  whom  comes  the  anecdote  that  Shelley  once  threw  a  small  boy  at  his 
tormentors,  adds  that,  *  if  treated  with  kindness  he  was  very  amiable,  noble,  high-spirited, 
and  generous.'  It  is  *>4fti>W4^rthy  *h?A  ^*^  ^J*^*^  Hgnaajift  first  developed  the  habit  of  sleep- 
walking, for  which  he  was  punished. 

A  single  fragment  of  autobiography  softens  the  harshness  of  these  two  years.  It  is 
Shelley's  description  of  his  first  boy  friendship  :  -^ 

*  I  remember  forming  an  attachment  of  this  kind  at  school.  I  cannot  recall  to  my 
memory  the  precise  epoch  at  which  this  took  place;  bnt  I  imagine  that  it  must  have 
been  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  The  object  of  these  sentiments  was  a  boy  about  my 
own  age,  of  a  character  eminently  generous,  brave  and  gentle;  and  the  elements  ai 
human  feeling  seem  to  have  been,  froqi  his  birth,  genially  compounded  within  him. 
There  was  a  delicacy  and  simplicity  in  his  manners  inexpressibly  attraetiTe.    It  hai 
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iieT«r  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  him  since  my  schoolboy  days;  but  either  I  confound 
my  present  recollection  with  the  delusions  of  past  feelings,  or  he  is  now  a  sonrce  of 
honor  and  utility  to  every  one  around  him.  The  tones  of  his  Toice  were  so  soft  and 
"winning  that  every  word  pierced  into  my  heart;  and  their  pathos  was  so  deep  that  in 
listening  to  him  the  tears  have  involuntarily  gashed  from  my  eyes.  Such  was  the  being 
for  whom  I  first  experienced  the  sacred  sentiments  of  friendship.  I  remember  in  my 
simplicity  writing  to  my  mother  a  long  account  of  his  admirable  qualities  and  my  own 
devoted  attachment.  I  suppose  she  thought  me  out  of  my  wits,  for  she  returned  no 
answer  to  my  letter.  I  remember  we  used  to  walk  the  whole  play-hours  up  and  down  by 
some  moss-covered  palings,  pouring  out  our  hearts  in  youthful  talk.  We  used  to  speak 
of  the  ladies  with  whom  we  were  in  love,  and  I  remember  that  our  usual  practice  was  to 
confirm  each  other  in  the  everlasting  fidelity  in  which  we  had  bound  ourselves  toward 
them  and  toward  each  other.  I  recollect  thinking  my  friend  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Every  night  when  we  parted  to  go  to  bed  we  kissed  each  other  like  children,  as  we  still 
were.' 

Shelley  went  up  to  Eton,  July  29, 1804,  being  then  almost  twelve.  Dr.  Goodall,  an 
amiable  and  dignified  gentleman,  was  Head  Master,  and  was  succeeded  *in  1809  by  Dr. 
Keate,  renowned  for  flogging,  who  was  previously  Master  of  the  Lower  School.  Shelley 
went  into  the  house  of  a  writing  master,  Hecker,  and  later  into  that  of  G^eorge  Bethel, 
remembered  as  the  dullest  tutor  of  the  school.  He  found  a  larger  body  of  scholars, 
some  five  hundred,  a  more  regulated  fagging  system,  and  a  change  of  masters;  but  if  he 
was  better  off  than  before,  it  was  because  of  his  own  growth  and  of  the  greater  scale  of 
the  school,  which  afforded  more  freedom  and  variety  and  better  companionship.  He 
retused  to  fag,  and  he  brought  into  the  world  of  boyhood  a  compound  of  tastes  and 
qualities  that  made  him  strange.  '  He  stood  apart  from  the  whole  school,'  says  one  of 
his  mates,  *  a  being  never  to  be  forgotten.'  In  particular  the  union  in  him  of  natural 
gentleness  with  a  high  spirit  that  could  be  exasperated  to  the  point  of  frenzy  exposed 
him  to  attack;  but  he  was  dangerous,  and  once,  according  to  his  own  account,  struck  a 
foric  through  the  hand  of  a  boy,  —  an  act  which  he  spoke  of  in  after-life  as  'almost  in* 
Toluntary,'  and  '  done  on  the  spur  of  anguish.'  He  was  ealled  *  Mad  Shelley '  by  the 
boys,  who  banded  against  him.    Dowden  describes  their  fun:  — 

'  Sometimes  he  would  escape  by  flight,  and  before  he  was  lost  sight  of  the  gamesome 
youths  would  have  chased  him  in  full  cry  and  have  enjoyed  the  sport  of  a  **  Shelley-bait" 
up  town.  At  other  times  escape  was  impossible,  and  then  he  became  desperate.  **  I 
have  seen  him,"  wrote  a  schoolfellow,  **  surrounded,  hooted,  baited  like  a  maddened  bnll, 
and  at  this  distance  of  time  I  seem  to  hear  ringing  in  my  ears  the  cry  which  Shelley  was 
wont  to  utter  in  his  paroxysm  of  revengeful  anger."  In  '\lixk  **^^  "^T  winter  evenings 
it  was  the  praetiee  to  assemble  under  *^'^  i»in;«»^>i^  w^w^wf  ^  "^^'■Tating  tn  fto  Uuot^ 
Ue&ooL  Tos«rroinNt*«Ma3'SBeIley^'and'«nail"  lum  iHth  a  ball  slimy  with  mod,  was  a 
favorite  pastime;  ^st  his  name  wsold  snddMily  be  sounded  thiswgh  ths  doisteis,  in  aa 
instant  to  be  taken  np  by  nnothcr  and  aaotiMv  veisa,  natH  hundfwls  joined  in  the  elawer, 
wd  the  roof  mmM  eeho  and  resilia  with  "  ShsUay  i  fihsttey  I  %knltkj^ ! "  Then  a  space 
would  be  opened,  in  which  as  in  a  ring  or  alley  the  victim  most  stand  to  eadiiM  his  tor- 
tnss;  or  some  urchin  would  dart  in  behind  and  by «iia  doilMini  fmlk  avMm  al-#hsllsyl> 
IMfltoksslHFiHiMi  W1m4  ImUL  mmU*  Jh«.«m«(  or  mtttlilaiiws  kands  would  ^kmkm- 
KygSfUiSMtil  ML  a  hundred  flnyers  would  point  at  him  frgBt-fivery  side,  while  still  the 
ontcry  **  Shelley  I  Shelley  I  **  »ap  agiUMi  th*w«IISi  An  access  of  passion  —  the  desired 
result  —  would  follow,  which,  declares  a  witness  of  these  persecntionSi  ''made  his  eyes 
flash  like  a  tiger's,  his  cheeks  grow  pale  as  deathi  his  limbs  quiver." ' 
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.  Shelley,  however,  though  private,  was  not  a  recluse.  He  took  part  in  the  school  life 
on  its  public  side  as  well  as  in  his  studies.  He  boated,  marched  in  the  Montem  proces- 
sion as  pole-bearer  or  corporal,  and  declaimed  a  speech  of  Cicero  on  an  Election  Mondaj. 
He  once  appeared  in  the  boys'  prize  ring,  but  panic  surprised  him  in  the  second  round. 
He  became  an  excellent  Latin  versifier  and  began  that  thoughtful  acquaintance  with 
Lucretius  and  Pliny's  Natural  History,  which  afterwards  showed  its  effect  in  his  early 
writings,  and  he  learned  something  of  Condorcet,  Franklin  and  Godwin.  Why  Iw^vftS 
called  tiM  <  atheist,'  as  the  traditiouj%  nnnnot  ba  wmie  ont^as  there  is  no  other  trace  of 
the  word  in  the  Eton  vocabulary.  His  scientific  interest  was  reinforced  by  a  visit  of  the 
same  itinerary  Adam  Walker  who  first  revealed  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  to  him; 
and  he  bought  an  electrical  machine  from  the  philosopher's  assistant,  which  the  dull 
tutor.  Bethel,  unexpectedly  felt  the  force  of,  when  he  undertook  to  investigate  his 
lodger's  instruments  for  '  raising  the  devil,'  as  Shelley  boldly  proclaimed  his  occupation 
to  be  at  the  moment.  The  willow  stump  which  he  set  on  fire  with  gunpowder  and  a 
burning  glass  is  still  shown,  and  there  are  other  waifs  of  legend  or  anecdote  whick  show 
his  divided  love  for  the  ghosts  of  the  cheap  romances  and  incantations  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Chemist^,  his  favorite  amusement,  was  forbidden  him,  and  from  these  escapades 
of  a  youthfid  search  for  knowledge,  doubtless,  some  of  his  undefined  troubles  with  the 
masters  arose.  In  the  six  years  he  passed  at  Eton  his  native  intellectual  impulse  was 
the  strongest  element  in  his  growth.  He  began  authorship,  and  there  wrote  '  Zastrozzi,' 
his  first  published  story,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  that  romance  he  is  said  to  have  paid 
for  the  farewell  breakfast  he  gave  to  his  Eton  friends  at  the  same  time  that  he  presented 
them  with  books  for  keepsakes. 

The  reminiscences  of  these  friends,  several  of  whom  have  spoken  of  him,  relieve  the 
wilder  traits  of  hb  Eton  career.    Halliday's  description  is  the  most  fall  and  heartfelt :  — 

*  Many  a  long  and  happy  walk  have  I  had  with  him  in  the  beautiful  neighborhood  of 
dear  old  Eton.  We  used  to  wander  for  hours  about  Clewer,  Frogmore,  the  Park  at 
Windsor,  the  Terrace;  and  I  was  a  delighted  and  willing  listener  to  his  marvellous  stories 
of  fairyland  and  apparitions  and  spirits  and  haunted  ground;  and  his  speculations  were 
then  (for  his  nund  was  far  more  developed  than  mine)  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
Another  of  his  favorite  rambles  was  Stoke  Park,  and  the  picturesque  graveyard,  where 
Gray  is  said  to  have  written  his  '*  Elegy,"  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  I  was  myself  ha 
too  young  to  form  any  estimate  of  character,  but  I  loved  Shelley  for  his  kindliness  and 
affectionate  ways.  He  was  not  made  to  endure  the  rough  and  boisterous  pastime  of  Etoni 
and  his  shy  and  gentle  nature  was  glad  to  escape  far  away  to  muse  over  strange  fancies; 
for  his  mind  was  reflective,  and  teeming  with  deep  thought.  His  lessons  were  child's 
play  to  him.  .  .  .  MU  lore  «f  nwtqf  mm  ii<— ■Unwind  the  sparkling  poetry  of  his  mind 
shone  out  o(^iji  speaking  eyes  when  he  was  dwelling  on  anything  good  or  great.  He 
certainly  was  not  happy  at  Eton,  for  his  was  a  disposition  that  needed  especial  personal 
superintendence  to  watch  and  cherish  and  direct  all  his  noble  aspirations  and  the  re« 
markable  tehdemess  of  his  heart.  He  had  great  moral  courage  and  feared  nothing  bat 
what  was  base,  and  false,  and  low.' 

Such  guidance  as  he  had  he  received  from  Dr.  Lind,  a  physician  of  Windsor,  a  man  of 
humane  disposition  and  independent  thought,  but  of  unconventional  ways.  Shelley  always 
spoke  of  him  in  later  years  with  veneration,  and  idealized  him  in  his  verse,  but  his  infla- 
ence  can  be  traced  only  slightly  in  the  habit  Shelley  learned  from  him  of  addressing  let- 
ters to  strangers.  At  one  time,  when  Shelley  was  recovering  from  a  fever  at  Field 
Place,  and  thought,  on  the  information  of  a  servant,  that  his  father  was  oontemplatiBg 
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sending  him  to  an  asylmn,  he  tent  for  Dr.  Lind,  who  came,  and,  at  all  events,  relieved 
him  of  his  fears. 

While  SheUej  was  still  an  Eton  schoolboy  Medwin  spent  the  Christmas  vacation  of 
1809  at  Field  Place,  and  recalls  walks  with  him  in  St.  Leonard's  Wood,  and  snipe-shoot- 
ing at  Field  Place  Pond.  He  envied  the  marksmanship  of  Shelley,  who  was  a  good  shot, 
pistol-shooting  being  a  favorite  amusement  with  him  throagh  life.  Shelley  was  already 
in  the  full  flow  of  his  early  literary  faculty,  which  was  first  practised  in  collaboration  wiUi 
his  friends.  At  £ton  he  at  one  time  composed  dramatic  scenes  with  a  schoolmate,  and 
acted  them  before  a  third  lower-form  boy  in  the  same  house.  His  sister  Helen  says  that 
he  also  sent  an  original  play  to  Mathews,  the  comedian.  He  had  written  '  Zastrozsi,' 
and  he  now  began  a  similar  romance  with  Medwin,  *  The  Nightmare,'  and  also  a  story, 
having  the  Wandering  Jew  for  its  hero,  which  was  immediately  reworked  by  the  joint 
anthers  into  the  juvenile  poem  of  that  title.  By  April  1,  1810,  he  had  completed  his 
■econd  published  romance, '  St.  Irvyne,'  and  before  fall  came  he  had,  in  company  with  his 
Bister  Mizabeth,  produced  the  poems  of  '  Victor  and  Cazire,'  of  which  he  had  1480  copies 
printed  at  Horsham.  Sir  Bysshe,  his  grandfather,  is  said  to  have  given  him  money  to 
pay  this  village  printer,  but  just  how  Shelley  used  this  liberality  is  unknown.  Shelley 
was  always  in  haste  to  publish.  He  had  sent '  The  Wandering  Jew '  to  CampbeU,  who 
returned  it  with  discouragement,  but  the  manuscript  was,  nevertheless,  put  into  the  hands 
of  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh.  Shelley  had  begun,  too,  his  knight-errantry  in  be- 
half of  poor  and  oppressed  authors,  and  while  at  Eton  had  accepted  bills  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  a  work  on  Sweden,  by  a  Mr.  Brown,  who,  to  take  his  own  account,  had 
been  forced  to  leave  the  navy  in  consequence  of  the  injustice  of  his  superior  ofiBcers.  He 
undertook  also  on  Medwin's  introduction  a  correspondence  with  Felicia  Brown,  after- 
wards well  known  as  Mrs.  Hemans,  but  it  was  stopped  on  the  interference  of  her  mother, 
who  was  alarmed  by  its  skeptical  character.  These  were  all  noticeable  beginnings,  mark- 
ing traits  and  habits  that  were  to  continue  in  Shelley's  life;  but  the  most  important  of  all 
the  events  of  the  year  was  the  attachment  which  was  formed  between  him  and  his  cousin, 
Harriet  Grove,  during  a  summer  visit  of  the  Grove  family  to  Field  Place,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  intimacy  at  London,  where  the  whole  party,  excepting  Shelley's  father, 
immediately  went.  Shelley's  attraction  toward  his  cousin,  who  is  described  as  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  amiable  and  of  a  lively  disposition,  was  sincere  if  not  deep.  The  match 
was  seriously  considered  by  the  two  families,  and  at  first  no  hindrance  was  thrown  in  its 
way. 

Shelley  went  up  to  Oxford  in  the  fall  of  1810  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  a  cheerful 
and  happy  mind.  He  had  signed  his  name  in  the  books  of  University  College,  where  his 
father  had  been  before  him,  on  April  10,  and,  returning  to  Eton,  had  finished  there  in 
good  standing.  His  father  accompanied  him  to  his  old  college  and  saw  him  installed; 
and  Mr.  Slatter,  then  just  beginning  business  as  an  Oxford  publisher,  a  son  of  Timothy's 
old  host  at  the  Inn,  remembered  a  kindly  call  from  him  in  company  with  Shelley,  in  the 
eonrsa  of  which  he  said:  *  My  son  here  has  a  literary  turn.  He  is  already  an  auUior,  and 
do,  pray,  indulge  him  in  his  printing  freaks.'  Shelley  had  already  a  publisher  in  London, 
Stodcdale,  afterwards  notorious,  whom  be  had  induced  to  take  the  1480  copies  of  the 
poems  of  *  Victor  and  Cazire '  off  the  hands  of  the  Horsham  printer;  but  Stockdale,  how- 
ever, undertook  *  St.  Irvyne,'  and  brought  it  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  he  considered 
'The  Wandering  Jew,'  which  Ballantyne  had  declined;  but  events  moved  too  rapidly  to 
%dmit  of  his  issuing  the  poem. 

Shelley  found  at  Oxford  the  liberty  and  seclusion  best  fitted  for  his  active  and  explor- 
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ing  mind.  There  is  no  safer  place  than  college  for  a  youth  whose  mind  is  confused  and 
excited  by  the  crude  elements  of  new  knowledge;  the  chaos  of  thought,  on  which  Shelley's 
geuius  sat  on  brood,  would  naturally  take  form  and  order  there,  in  the  slow  leisure  of 
four  years  of  mingled  acquisition,  reflection  and  growth;  but  such  fortune  was  denied  to 
him.  He  maintained  friendly  relations  with  his  old  Eton  companions,  though  he  was 
intimate  with  none  of  them;  but  he  was  absorbed  in  the  first  revelation  of  dawning 
thought  and  knowledge,  and  needed  an  intellectual  auditor.  He  found  his  listener  in 
Hogg,  —  'a  pearl  within  an  oyster  shell/  he  afterwards  called  him,  —  a  fellow-student 
from  York,  destined  for  the  law.  Hogg  developed  into  a  cynical  humorist;  but  to 
bis  gross  nature  and  more  worldly  experience,  Shelley  was  the  one  flash,  in  a  lifetime,  d 
the  ideal.  He  always  regarded  him  as  a  spirit  from  another  world,  whose  adventures  in 
his  journey  through  mortal  affairs  necessarily  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  tragi-comedy.  Tet 
he  was  devoted  to  him  to  a  point  singfular  in  so  opposite  a  character,  and  he  told  his  storj 
of  Shelley  out  of  real  elements,  with  fidelity  to  hb  own  impression,  though  touching  it 
with  a  grotesqueness  that  is,  in  its  effect,  not  far  from  caricature.  Hogg  first  met  Shelley 
in  the  common  dining^hall.  They  fell  into  talk,  as  strangers,  over  the  comparative  merits 
of  German  and  Italian  literature;  and  the  conversation,  bein^  carried  on  with  such  ani- 
mation that  they  were  left  alone  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  Hogg  invited  his  inters 
locutor  to  continue  the  discussion  at  his  room,  where  the  subject  was  at  once  dropped  on 
their  mutual  confession  that  one  knew  as  little  of  the  German  as  the  other  of  the  Italian 
which  he  was  defending.  Shelley,  however,  was  furnished  with  large  discourse,  and  led 
the  talk  on  to  the  wonders  of  science  while  Hogg  scanned  his  g^est. 

*  His  figure  was  slight  and  fragile,  and  yet  his  bones  and  joints  were  large  and  strong. 
He  was  tall,  but  he  stooped  so  much  that  he  seemed  of  a  low  stature.  His  clothes  were 
expensive,  and  made  according  to  the  most  approved  mode  of  the  day ;  but  they  were 
tumbled,  rumpled  and  unbrushed.  His  gestures  were  abrupt,  and  sometimes  violent, 
occasionally  even  awkward,  yet  more  frequently  gentle  and  gracefuL  His  complezioii 
was  delicate  and  almost  feminine,  of  the  purest  red  and  white  ;  yet  he  was  tanned  and 
freckled  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  having  passed  the  autumn,  as  he  said,  in  shooting.  Hit 
features,  his  whole  face,  and  particularly  his  head,  were  in  fact  unusually  small ;  yet  the 
last  appeared  of  a  remarkable  bulk,  for  his  hair  was  long  and  bushy,  and  in  fits  of  absence, 
and  in  the  agonies  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  of  anxious  thought,  he  often  rubbed  it  fiercely 
with  his  hands,  or  passed  his  Angers  quickly  through  his  locks  unconsciously,  so  that  it 
was  singularly  wild  and  rough.  .  .  .  His  features  were  not  symmetncal  (the  mouth  per- 
haps excepted),  yet  was  the  effect  of  the  whoie  extremely  powerf  uL  They  breathed  an 
animation,  a  fire  and  enthusiasm,  a  vivid  and  pretematunil  intelligence  that  I  never  met 
with  in  any  other  countenance.  Nor  was  the  moral  expression  less  beautiful  than  the 
intellectual. 

The  one  blemish  was  the  shrill,  harsh,  discordant  voice,  which  oeaBed  when  the  speaker 
hurried  away  to  attend  a  lecture  on  mineralogy,  —  *  About  stones,  about  stones,'  he 
said,  with  downcast  look  and  melancholy  tones,  on  his  return  at  the  end  of  the  hour. 
The  evening  continued  with  talk  on  chemistry,  and  at  last  on  metaphysics  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  soul,  as  such  youthful  college  talks  will  do.  '  I  lighted  him  downstairs,'  says 
Hogg,  <  and  soon  heard  him  running  through  the  quiet  quadrangle  in  the  still  nigbt. 
The  sound  became  afterwards  so  familiar  to  my  ear  that  I  still  seem  to  hear  Shelley's 
hasty  steps.' 

Such  was  Hoggfs  first  night,  and  the  others  were  like  it,  and  are  told  with  similar 
graphic  power.    Peacock  corrects  the  detail  of  Shelley's  shrill  voice,  while  aoknowledgi- 
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ing  the  defect,  which  was  *  chiefly  observable  when  he  spoke  under  excitement  Then 
his  voice  was  not  only  dissonant,  like  a  jarring  string,  but  he  spoke  in  sharp  fourths,  the 
most  nnpleasiug  sequence  of  sound  that  can  fall  on  the  human  ear ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
so  when  he  spoke  calmly,  and  not  at  all  when  he  read.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  then 
to  have  his  voice  under  perfect  command  ;  it  was  good  both  in  time  and  tone  ;  it  was  low 
and  soft,  but  clear,  distinct  and  expressive.'  The  matchless  disorder  of  Shelley's  room, 
with  its  various  studious  interests  of  books  and  apparatus  betraying  the  self-guided  seeker 
in  knowledge,  though  similarly  overcharged  in  the  descriptiou,  reflects  the  state  of  Shel- 
ley's mind.  He  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  intellectual  life.  He  read  incessantly, 
as  was  hb  custom  throughout  life,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  —  in  bed,  at  meals,  or  in 
the  street,  threading  even  the  crowds  of  London  thoroughfares  with  a  book  before  his 
eyes.  His  faith  in  great  minds  was  an  intense  feeling.  When  he  took  up  a  classic  for 
the  first  time  *  his  cheeks  glowed,  his  eyes  became  bright,  his  whole  frame  trembled.' 
He  approached  Hume  and  Locke  in  the  same  way.  What  he  read  was  thought  over  and 
discussed  in  the  long  evenings.  Life  went  on  with  him,* however,  as  it  does  even  in  revo- 
lutionary periods,  with  much  matter  of  fact.  He  was  indifferent  to  his  meals,  and 
showed  already  that  abstemiousness  which  characterized  him.  Bread  was  his  favorite 
food  ;  perhaps  because  it  was  handiest,  and  could  be  eaten  with  least  interruption  to  his 
pursuits.  In  London  he  would  go  into  a  shop  and  return  with  a  loaf,  which  he  broke  in 
two,  giving  the  fragment  to  his  astonished  companion.  Sweets,  fruits  and  salads  were 
relished,  but  he  cared  less  for  animal  food,  which  he  afterwards  gave  up  wholly  in  his 
vegetarian  days.  Wine  he  took  rarely,  and  much  diluted,  and,  indeed,  he  had  no  taste 
for  it.  In  his  morals  he  was  pure,  and  he  was  made  uneasy  by  indelicacy,  which  he 
always  resented  with  a  maiden  feeling.  He  was  given  to  a  bizarre  kind  of  fun  in  high 
spirits,  and  occasionally  to  real  gayety.  He  was  always  capable  of  a  childlike  llght- 
heartedness,  and  from  his  boyhood  he  would  sing  by  himself.  These  traits,  which  Hogg 
describes,  are  gathered  from  a  longer  period  than  their  ooUege  days.  At  Oxford  his 
physical  regime  was  sufficient,  if  not  hearty.    He  was  well  and  strong. 

£very  afternoon  the  friends  took  a  long  walk  across  country,  and  Shelley  always  car- 
ried his  pistols  for  practice  in  shooting.  Several  of  their  adventures  on  these  walks  are 
recorded,  and  are  too  characterbtic  to  be  wholly  passed  over.  The  picture  of  him  feed- 
ing a  little  girl,  mean,  dull  and  unattractive,  whom  he  found  oppressed  by  cold  and  hnn^ 
ger  and  the  vague  feeling  of  abandonment,  and  drew,  not  without  a  gentle  violence,  to  a 
cottage  near  by  to  get  some  milk  for  her,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid.  *  It  was  a  strange 
spectacle  to  watch  the  young  poet  whilst  .  .  .  holding  the  wooden  bowl  in  one  hand  and 
the  wooden  spoon  in  the  other,  and  kneeling  on  his  left  knee,  that  he  might  more  cer- 
tainly attain  to  her  mouth,  he  urged  and  encouraged  the  torpid  and  timid  child  to  eat.' 
His  adventure  with  the  gypsy  boy  and  girl,  also,  is  pretty.  He  had  met  them  a  day  or 
two  before,  and,  on  seeing  him  again,  the  children,  with  a  laughing  salutation,  darted 
back  into  the  tent  and  Shelley  after  them.  '  He  placed  a  hand  on  each  round,  rough 
head,  spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  the  skulking  children,  and  then  returned  not  less  pre- 
cipitately, and  with  as  much  ease  and  accuracy  as  if  he  had  been  a  dweller  iu  tents  from 
the  hour  when  he  first  drew  air  and  milk  to  that  day.'  As  he  walked  off  he  rolled  an 
•range  under  their  feet.  On  returning  from  these  excursions  Shelley  would  curl  up  on 
the  rug,  with  his  head  to  the  fire  where  the  heat  was  hottest,  and  sleep  for  three  or  four 
hours  ;  then  he  woke  and  took  supper  and  talked  till  two,  which  Hogg  had  sternly  fixed 
as  the  hour  to  retire. 

Hogg  describes  Shelley's  figure  rather  than  his  life.    He  had  come  np  to  Oxford  with 
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many  plans  already  on  foot,  but  he  constantly  found  something  new  to  do.  The  praotioai 
instinct  in  him  was  as  strong  as  the  intellectual.  He  was  in  haste  to  act,  and  not  merelj 
from  that  necessity  for  expression  which  belongs  to  literary  genius,  but  with  that  passioo 
for  realizing  ideas  which  belongs  to  the  reformer.  In  his  early  career  the  latter  quality 
seems  to  predominate  because  its  effects  were  obvious,  and,  besides,  literary  progress  is  a 
slower  matter  ;  but  both  elements  woriced  together  equally  in  developing  his  character 
and  determining  his  career.  Stockdale  had  withdrawn  the  poems  of  *  Victor  and  Cazire,' 
but  he  was  publishing  *  St.  Irvyne,'  and  considering  *  The  Wandering  Jew.'  The  Oxford 
printers  undertook  *  The  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson,'  a  new  colleo- 
tion  of  poems,  and  published  it.  These  Tcrses,  in  which  only  the  slight  burlesque 
element,  due  to  Hogg,  was  contemporary,  represent  the  results  on  Shelley's  imagination 
and  taste  of  a  really  earlier  period,  and  belong  with  '  Zastrozzi,'  and  *  St.  Irvyne.'  Hia 
poetic  taste  was  improving,  but  the  ferment  of  his  mind  was  now  mainly  intellectual, 
and  the  new  elements  showed  their  influence  principally  in  the  propagandism  of  his  speo- 
olative  opinions,  his  sympathy  wfth  the  agitators  for  political  reform,  and  his  efforts  to 
be  of  service  to  obscure  writers*  He  continued  to  be  interested  in  Brown's  '  Sweden,' 
and  on  his  last  day  at  Oxford,  became  joint  security  with  the  publishers  for  £800  —  a 
loss  which  fell  upon  them  —  to  bring  out  the  work.  He  also  encouraged  the  publicatioa 
(and  may  have  undertaken  to  help  pay  for  h)  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  Miss  Janetta 
Phillips,  in  whom  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  schoolgirl  genius  like  Felicia  Brown. 
He  was  more  deeply  interested  in  the  case  of  Finiierty,  an  Irish  agitator  imprisoned  for 
political  publications,  and  published  a  poem,  now  los")^  for  his  benefit,  and  subscribed  his 
guinea  to  the  fund  for  his  relief  ;  and,  in  connection  wHb  this  case  also  he  first  addressed 
Leigh  Hunt,  urging  an  association  of  men  of  liberal  p^irnciples  for  mutual  protection. 
His  acquaintance  with  Hume  and  Locke,  and  the  writings  )Df  the  English  reformers,  led 
him  to  skeptical  views.  He  informed  Stockdale  of  a  novel  (presumably  *  Leonora,' 
which  was  printed  but  not  published,  and  is  now  unknown,  in  which  Hogg  may  have  had 
the  principal  share)  *  principally  constructed  to  convey  metaphVsical  and  political  opin- 
ions by  way  of  conversation,'  and  also  of  *  A  Metaphysical  Essan^iu  support  of  Atheism, 
which  he  intended  to  promulgate  throughout  the  University.'  TheViost  important  expres- 
sion of  these  new  views  was  made  in  his  letters  to  his  cousin,  Harriet  Grove,  to  the  alarm 
of  herself  and  her  parents,  who  communicated  with  SheUey's  fathclr,  and  broke  off  the 
match.  Stockdale,  also,  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inform  Shelley^  father  of  his  son's 
dangerous  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  injurious  ideas  af  Hogg's  influenoe 
and  character.  When  Shelley  returned  home  at  Christmas,  between  Uhe  anxiety  of  his 
family  over  his  state  of  mind  and  his  own  feeling  of  exasperation  andXsense  of  injustice 
in  the  check  given  to  his  love,  he  had  little  enjoyment.  On  his  return  toXOxford  his  intel- 
lectual life  reached  a  climax  in  the  publication  of  his  tract,  *  The  Necesfllity  of  Atheism,' 
which  he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a  circular  letter  for  that  irresponsible  correspondence 
with  strangers  of  which  he  had  learned  the  habit  from  Dr.  Lind.  He  stvewed  copies  of 
this  paper  in  Slatter's  bookstore,  where  they  remained  on  sale  twenty  minVtes  before  dis- 
covery ;  but  the  friends  who  at  once  summoned  him  to  remonstrate  were  shocked  when 
he  told  them  that  he  had  sent  copies  to  every  bishop  on  the  bench,  to  the  ifHce-chancellor, 
and  to  each  of  the  Heads  of  Houses.  The  college  authorities  did  not  at  oi^ce  act,  but  on 
March  25,  they  assembled  and  summoned  him.    Hogg  describes  what  f ollcWed  :  — 

*  It  was  a  fine  spring  morning,  on  Lady  Day,  in  the  year  1811,  when  I  wetit  to  Shelley's 
room.  He  was  absent,  but  before  I  had  collected  our  books  he  rushed  in.  He  was  ter^ 
libly  agitated.    I  anxiously  inquired  what  had  happened.    « I  am  expcJlea,"  he  said,  as 
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soon  as  he  had  reeovered  himself  a  little,  '*  I  am  expelled  I  I  was  sent  for  suddenly  a 
few  miuntes  ago.  I  went  to  our  common  room,  where  I  found  our  Master  and  two  or 
three  of  the  Fellows.  The  Master  produced  a  copy  of  the  little  syllabus,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  was  the  author  of  it.  He  spoke  in  a  rude,  abrupt  and  insolent  tone.  I  begged 
to  be  informed  for  what  purpose  he  put  the  question.  No  answer  was  given,  but  the 
Master  loudly  and  angrily  repeated,  'Are  you  the  author  of  this  book?'  *If  I  can 
judge  from  your  manner,'  I  said,  *  you  are  resolved  to  punish  me  if  I  should  acknowledge 
that  it  is  my  work.  If  you  can  prove  that  it  is,  produce  your  evidence.  It  is  neither 
just  nor  lawful  to  interrogate  xue  in  such  a  ease  and  for  such  a  purpose.  Such  proceed- 
ings would  become  a  court  of  inquisitors,  but  not  free  men  in  a  free  country.'  '  Do  you 
choose  to  deny  that  this  is  your  composition  ? '  the  Master  reiterated  in  the  same  rude 
and  angry  voice."  Shelley  complained  much  of  his  violence  and  ungentlemanly  deport- 
ment, saying,  **  I  have  experienced  tyranny  and  injustice  before,  and  I  well  know  what 
vulgar  violence  is,  but  I  never  met  with  such  unworthy  treatment.  I  told  him  calmly, 
but  firmly,  that  I  was  determined  not  to  answer  any  questions  respecting  the  publication. 
He  immediately  repeated  his  demands.  I  persisted  in  my  refusal,  and  he  said  furiously, 
*  Then  you  are  expelled,  and  I  desire  that  you  will  quit  the  college  early  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  latest.'  One  of  the  Fellows  took  up  two  papers  and  handed  one  of  them 
to  me,  —  here  it  is."  He  produced  a  regular  sentence  of  expulsion  drawn  up  in  due  form, 
nnder  the  seal  of  the  college.  ...  I  have  been  with  Shelley  in  many  trying  situations 
of  his  after-life,  but  I  never  saw  him  so  deeply  shocked  or  so  cruelly  agitated  as  on 
this  occasion.  ...  He  sat  on  the  sofa,  repeating  with  convulsive  vehemence  the  words 
*<  expelled !  expelled ! "  his  head  shaking  with  emotion,  and  his  whole  frame  quiver- 
ing.' 

Hogg  immediately  sent  word  that  he  was  as  much  concerned  in  the  affair  as  Shelley, 
and  received  straightway  the  same  sentence.  In  the  afternoon  a  notice  was  publicly 
posted  on  the  hall  door,  announcing  the  expulsion  of  the  two  students '  for  contumaciously 
refusing  to  answer  questions  proposed  to  them,  and  for  also  repeatedly  declining  to  disa- 
vow a  publication  entitled  '*  Necessity  of  Atheism." '  That  afternoon  Shelley  visited  his 
old  Eton  friend,  Halliday,  saying,  *  Halliday,  I  am  come  to  say  good-by  to  you,  if  you  are 
not  afraid  to  be  seen  with  me.'  The  next  morning  the  two  friends  left  Oxford  for  Lon- 
don. Med  win  tells  how,  a  day  or  two  later,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Shelley 
knocked  at  his  door  in  Garden  Court  in  the  Temple.  *  I  think  I  hear  his  cracked  voice, 
with  his  well-known  pipe,  "  Med  win,  let  me  in  I  I  am  expelled  ! "  Here  followed  a  loud 
lialf-hysteric  laugh,  and  the  repetition  of  the  words,  "  I  am  expelled,"  with  the  addition 
of  **  for  atheism." '  He  and  Hogg  took  lodgings  in  London,  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  lat- 
ter went  home  and  left  Shelley  alone. 

If  Shelley  was  shocked.  Field  Place  was  troubled.  His  father  demanded  that  he 
should  return  home,  place  himself  submissively  under  a  tutor,  g^ve  up  all  connection 
with  Hogg,  apologize  to  the  authorities  at  Oxford,  and  profess  conformity  to  the  church; 
otherwise  he  should  have  neither  home  nor  money.  Timothy  Shelley  was  not  a  harsh 
man  or  an  unfeeling  father;  he  was  kind-hearted,  irascible  and  obstinate,  inconsequential 
in  his  talk,  and  destitute  of  tact,  with  character  and  principles  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  respectability  required.  He  received  the  world  from  Providence,  and  his  opinions 
from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  content.  He  was  a  country  squire  and  satisfied  his 
constitnents,  his  tenants,  his  family,  and  his  servants,  and  all  that  was  his  except  his 
father  and  his  eldest  son.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that  long  after  Shelley  was 
dead  his  old  nurse  received  her  Christmas  gift  at  the  homestead  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
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Timothy  Shelley  was  both  alarmed  and  scandalized  by  bis  son's  conduct,  and  he  was  evi* 
deutly  sincerely  concerned.  He  did  not  understand  it,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
At  this  time,  too,  Shelley  was  an  important  person  to  his  family,  which  had  recently 
obtained  wealth  and  title.  He  was  looked  to,  as  the  heir,  to  maintain  and  secure  i^ 
position,  and  the  entail  was  already  made  for  a  large  portion  of  the  estate,  — £80,000, 
although  a  remainder  of  £120,000  was  still  unsettled.  Old  Sir  Bysshe,  who  had  been  made 
a  baronet  in  1806,  was  the  founder  of  this  prosperity.  If  he  was  an  abler  man  than 
Timothy,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  curse  roundly  to  his  face,  he  was  a  worse  man. 
He  was  miserly,  sordid,  and  vulgar  in  bis  tastes.  He  professed  himself  an  atheist,  and 
though  he  appears  to  have  favored  his  grandson,  when  young,  he  had  set  an  example 
which  profited  him  ill.  He  was  bom  in  America,  where  his  father  had  emigrated  early 
in  the  last  century  and  had  married  with  a  stock  not  now  traceable,  so  that  there  were 
some  drops  of  American  blood  in  Shelley's  veins.  On  his  father's  return  to  England, 
owing  to  the  lunacy  of  his  elder  brother,  to  take  charge  of  the  small  family  place  at  Fen 
Place,  Bysshe,  then  eighteen  years  old,  went  with  him,  and  began  the  career  of  a  fortune- 
hunter.  He  twice  eloped  with  wealthy  heiresses,  and  their  property  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  estate  he  built  up.  Two  of  his  daughters  followed  his  example  in  their  mode  of 
marrying.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  founding  a  family  and  had  succeeded,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  days  he  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  settlements.  There  were 
reasons,  therefore,  for  making  Shelley  take  a  view  of  his  place  more  in  harmony  with 
family  expectations. 

Shelley,  on  his  side,  .was  not  lacking  in  family  affection.  He  was  tenderly  attached  to 
his  sisters,  and  Hogg  relates  that  at  Oxford  he  never  received  a  letter  from  them  or  his 
mother  without  manifest  pleasure.  He  certainly  left  in  their  minds  only  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  himself.  He  had  a  boy's  regard  for  his  father  in  early  years,  and  his  letters  are, 
if  firm,  not  deficient  in  respect.  The  only  sign  of  distrust  up  to  this  period  was  the  sus- 
picion, already  mentioned,  that  his  father  intended  sending  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
the  time  when  he  was  home  from  Eton  ill  with  fever.  But,  however  warm  his  home 
affections  were,  he  was  not,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  prepared  to  abandon  on  command  his 
mind  and  what  was  to  him  moral  duty;  and  he  declined  to  accede  to  his  father's  terms. 
His  relatives,  the  Med  wins  and  Groves,  helped  him  in  London,  and  his  sisters,  who  were 
at  school,  sent  him  their  pocket  money  by  a  schoolmate.  Li  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
after  several  ineffectual  letters  and  interviews,  a  settlement  was  brought  about,  appar- 
ently through  a  maternal  uncle.  Captain  Pilfold,  who  lived  near  Field  Place  and  was 
always  Shelley's  friend;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Shelley  should  have  £200  a  year  and 
entire  freedom.  This  was  toward  the  middle  of  May,  and  early  in  June  he  returned 
home,  where  he  was  well  received,  though  he  found  his  favorite  sister,  Elizabeth,  whom 
he  hoped  Hogg  might  marry,  less  confiding  in  her  brother  than  before  these  events.  He 
was  especially  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  his  parents  were  social  conven- 
tions, and  that  conflict  with  his  own  ideas  did  not  proceed  from  any  real  convictions. 

Li  Shelley's  enforced  absence  from  his  family  an  unknown  opportunity  had  been  given 
for  blasting  their  hopes  more  effectual  than  any  concession  that  could  have  been  made 
which  would  have  kept  him  near  them.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  Harriet  West- 
brook  in  the  Christmas  vacation  before  he  left  Oxford.  She  was  a  schoolmate  of  his 
sisters  at  Mrs.  Fenning's,  Clapham,  like  Sion  House  a  middle-class  school ;  and  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  take  her  a  gift  A  correspondence  sprang  up,  which,  like  all  of 
Shelley's  correspondences,  was  confined  to  his  opinions,  as  he  was  still  in  the  missionary 
stage  of  ooDviotion.    When  he  was  living  in  London,  it  wac  she  who  acted  between  him 
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axd  bis  sisters  and  brought  bim  their  savings.  There  was  also  an  elder  Miss  Westbrooki 
Eliza,  thirty  years  old,  who  was  very  kind  to  Shelley;  she  took  him  to  walk  with  Harriet, 
invited  him  to  call,  and  was  on  all  occasions  ready  to  bring  them  together,  guided  the 
eoQversation  upon  love,  and  left  them  alone.  Mr.  Westbrook,  Shelley  noticed,  was  very 
civil.  He  was  a  retired  tavern-keeper.  Shelley's  interest  was  the  more  engaged,  because 
Harriet  was  rr^proached  at  school  for  being  friendly  with  a  youth  of  his  principles,  and 
suffered  petty  annoyances.  She  was  a  pretty,  bright,  amiable  g^rl,  sixteen,  slightly 
formed,  with  regular  features,  a  pink  and  white  complexion  uncommonly  brilliant,  and 
pure,  brown  hair — *like  a  poet's  dream,'  says  Helen;  and  with  this  youthful  bloom  she 
had  a  frank  air,  grace,  and  a  pleasant  lively  laugh.  But  Shelley,  though  interested  in 
his  'little  friend,'  as  he  called  her,  was  untouched;  and  when  he  went  down  to  his  uncle  Fil- 
f old's  in  May,  in  search  of  reconciliation  with  his  father,  he  there  met  another  to  admire, 
Miss  Hitchener,  a  school-teacher  of  twenty-nine,  who  was  to  hold  a  high  place  in  his 
esteem,  and  with  whom  he  began  bis  customary  correspondence  on  metaphysics,  educa- 
tion, and  the  causes  that  interested  him.  He  remained  at  home  a  month,  and  wrote 
apparently  his  lost  poem  on  the  f§te  at  Carlton  House,  and  in  July  went  to  Wales  to  visit 
his  cousins,  the  Groves.  He  was  taken  soon  after  his  arrival  with  a  brief  though  violent 
nervous  illness,  but  recovered,  and  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  mountain  scenery,  then 
new  to  him.  In  his  rambles  in  the  neighborhood  he  met  with  that  adventure  with  the 
beggar  which  seems  to  have  impressed  him  deeply.  He  gave  the  man  something  and  fol- 
lowed him  a  mile,  trying  to  enter  into  talk  with  him.  Finally  the  beggar  said,  *  I  see  by 
your  dress  that  you  are  a  rich  man.  They  have  injured  me  and  mine  a  million  times. 
YoQ  appear  to  me  well  intentioned,  but  I  have  no  security  of  it  while  you  live  in  such  a 
konse  as  that,  or  wear  such  clothes  as  those.    It  would  be  charity  to  quit  me.'- 

The  Westbrooks  also  were  in  Wales,  and  letters  came  from  Harriet,  who  wrote  de- 
spondently, complained  of  unhappiness  at  home,  dwelt  upon  suicide,  and  at  last  asked 
Shelley's  protection.  'Her  letters,'  eays  Shelley,  writing  two  months  later  to  Miss 
Hitchener,  '  became  more  and  more  gloomy.  At  length  one  assumed  a  tone  of  such  de- 
spair, as  induced  me  to  leave  Wales  precipitately.  I  arrived  in  London.  I  was  shocked 
at  observing  the  alteration  in  her  looks.  Little  did  I  divine  its  cause.  She  had  become 
violently  attached  to  me,  and  feared  that  I  should  not  return  her  attachment.  Prejudice 
made  the  confession  painful.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  being  much  affected;  I  promised 
to  unite  my  fate  to  hers.  I  stayed  in  London  several  days,  during  which  she  recovered 
her  spirits.  I  promised  at  her  bidding  to  come  again  to  London.'  This  was  in  the  early 
part  of  August.  He  wrote  to  Hogg,  whom  he  had  previously  told  that  he  was  not  in 
Icve,  detailing  the  affair,  and  discussed  with  him  whether  he  should  marry  Harriet,  or,  as 
she  was  ready  to  do,  abmM  dipMgwpd  nm  inttitafcioB  whieh  he  had  leiffMd  fmn  Godwiii 
ta  MMidM  tm^tnnai  He  went  home  and  did  not  anticipate  that  any  decision  would  be 
necessary  at  present.  Within  a  week  Harriet  called  him  back  because  her  father  would 
force  her  to  return  to  school.  He  went  to  her,  took  the  course  of  honor,  and  in  the  last 
week  of  August  went  with  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  married,  August  28.  He 
was  nineteen,  and  she  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Shelley  was  no  sooner  married  than  he  began  to  feel  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
which  were  to  become  familiar  to  him.  He  had  never  been  without  money,  except  for 
the  six  weeks  in  London  after  leaving  Oxford,  and  he  did  not  anticipate  that  his  father 
would  cut  him  off.  He  had  borrowed  the  money  for  his  journey  from  the  elder  Med  win, 
and  now,  his  quarteiiy  allowance  not  being  paid,  he  was  kept  from  want  only  by  a  kindly 
Rmittaaee  from  his  uncle  Pilfold.    Hogg  had  joined  them  at  Edinburgh,  but  Shelley 
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was  anxious  to  make  a  settlement,  and  early  in  October  the  party  went  to  York,  where 
Shelley  left  Harriet  in  Hogg's  charge  while  he  went  on  to  his  uncle's  to  seek  some  com- 
munication with  his  father.  Within  a  week  he  returned,  unsuccessful,  to  York,  whither 
Harriet's  elder  sister,  Eliza,  had  preceded  him.  He  found  ou  his  arrival  that  Hogg  had 
undertaken  to  intrigue  with  Harriet  A  month  later,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Hitchener  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  interview  he  had  with  him:  — 

'  We  walked  to  the  fields  beyond  York.  I  desired  to  know  fully  the  account  of  this 
affair.  I  heard  it  from  him  and  I  beliere  he  was  sincere.  All  that  I  can  recollect  of 
that  terrible  day  is  that  I  pardoned  him,  —  fully,  freely  pardoned  him;  that  I  would  still 
be  a  friend  to  him,  and  hoped  soon  to  convince  him  how  lovely  virtue  was;  that  his  crime, 
not  himself,  was  the  object  of  my  detestation ;  that  I  value  a  human  being  not  for  what 
it  has  been,  but  for  what  it  is;  that  I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  regard 
this  horrible  error  with  as  much  disgust  as  I  did.  He  said  little.  He  was  pale,  terror- 
struck,  remorseful.' 

After  this  incident  Shelley  remained  in  York  but  a  few  days,  and  in  November  left 
without  giving  Hogg  any  intimation  of  his  intentions.  '  I  leave  him,'  wrote  SheUey, '  to 
his  fate.     Would  that  I  could  rescue  him.' 

He  took  a  cottage  at  Keswick,  He  had  already  written  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  before  been  brought  in  as  a  peacemaker  between  father  and  son,  soliciting  hb  inter- 
vention, and  was  invited  to  Greystoke  by  the  duke,  where  he  spent  with  his  family  a  few 
days  at  the  expense  of  almost  his  last  guinea.  He  wrote  to  the  elder  Med  win:  *  We  are 
now  so  poor  as  to  be  actually  in  danger  of  every  day  being  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.'  In  December  Mr.  Westbrook  allowed  Harriet  £200  a  year,  and  in  January  Shelley's 
father  made  an  equal  allowance  to  him,  to  prevent  *  his  cheating  strangers.'  At  Grey- 
stoke he  had  met  Calvert,  who  introduced  him  to  Sou  they.  '  Here  is  a  man  at  Keswick,' 
wrote  Sou  they,  *  who  acts  upon  me  as  my  own  ghost  would  do;  he  is  just  what  I  was  in 
1794.'  Shelley  had  long  regarded  Southey  with  admiration,  and  'Thalaba'  remained  a 
favorite  book  with  him.  But,  although  Southey  was  kind  to  him,  contributing  to  his 
domestic  comfort  in  material  ways,  the  acquaintance  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  Shelley's 
regard.  On  January  2  he  introduced  himself  to  Godwin  by  letter,  according  to  his 
custom,  having  only  then  heard  that  the  writer  whom  he  really  revered  was  still  alive, 
and  he  interested  the  grave  philosopher  very  earnestly  in  his  welfare.  Meanwhile  he 
had  not  been  idle.  Through  all  these  events,  indeed,  he  must  have  kept  busy  with  his 
pen.  He  designed  a  poem  representing  the  perfect  state  of  roan,  gathered  his  verses  to 
make  a  volume,  worked  on  his  metaphysical  essays,  and,  especially,  composed  a  novel, 
*  Hubert  Cauvin,'  to  illustrate  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution.  At 
Keswick,  too,  occurred  the  first  of  the  personal  assaults  on  Shelley,  which  tried  the  be- 
lief of  his  friends.  He  had  beg^n  the  use  of  laudanum,  as  a  relief  from  pain,  but  he 
had  recovered  from  the  illness  which  discloses  this  fact,  before  the  incident  occurred.  On 
January  19,  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  Shelley,  hearing  an  unusual  noise,  went  to  the  door 
and  was  struck  to  the  ground  and  stunned  by  a  blow.  His  landlord,  alarmed  by  the  noise, 
came  to  the  scene,  and  the  assailant  fled.  The  affair  was  pnblisVied  in  the  local  paper, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  Harriet  as  well  as  Shelley.  Some  of  the  neighbors  disbelieved  in  it, 
but  his  simple  chemical  experiments  had  excited  their  minds  and  made  him  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state.  Shelley's  thoughts 
were  already  turned  to  Ireland  as  a  field  of  practical  action,  and,  his  private  affairs  being 
now  satisfactorily  settled,  he  determined  to  go  there  and  work  for  the  cause  of  Catholio 
emancipation.    At  Keswick  he  wrote  his  '  Address  to  the  Irish  People,'  And  in  spite  of 
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the  diniiasion  of  Calvert  and  Godwin  he  started  with  his  wife  in  the  first  days  of  Feb* 
marjy  1812,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  12th. 

Shelley  sent  his  '  Address '  to  the  printer,  and  within  two  weeks  had  fifteen  handred 
copies  cm  hand,  which  he  distributed  freely,  sending  them  to  sixty  coffee-houses,  flinging 
them  from  his  balcony,  giving  them  away  on  the  street,  and  sending  out  a  man  with 
them.  He  wrote  also  *  Proposals  for  an  Association,'  published  March  2.  He  had  pre- 
sented a  letter  from  Godwin  to-Curran,  and  made  himself  known  to  the  leaders.  On 
February  28,  at  a  public  meeting  which  O'Connell  addressed,  Shelley  also  spoke  for  an 
hour,  and  received  mingled  hisses  and  applause,  —  applause  for  the  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
hisses  for  his  plea  for  religious  toleration.  He  also  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lawless* 
a  follower  of  Currau,  and  wrote  passages  of  Irish  history  for  a  proposed  work  by  him. 
Meanwhile  Grodwin  sent  letters  dissuading  him  from  his  course,  and  finally  wound  up,  — 
*  Shelley,  you  are  preparing  a  scene  of  blood.'  Shelley's  Irish  principles  were  but 
remotely  connected  with  the  practical  politics  of  the  hour,  and  consisted,  in  the  main,  of 
Tery  general  convictions  in  regard  to  equality,  toleration,  and  the  other  elements  of 
republican  government.  He  did  compose,  out  of  French  sources,  a  revolutionary  '  De- 
claration of  Bights.'  He  was  soon  discouraged  by  the  character  of  the  men  and  of  the 
situation.  His  heart,  too,  was  touched  by  the  state  of  the  people,  for  he  engaged  at  once 
in  that  practical  philanthropy  which  was  always  a  large  part  of  his  personal  life.  '  A 
poor  boy,'  he  writes, '  whom  I  found  starving  with  his  mother,  in  a  hiding  place  of  unui* 
terable  filth  and  misery,  —  whom  I  rescued  and  was  about  to  teach,  has  been  snatched  on 
a  charge  of  false  and  villainous  effrontery  to  a  Magistrate  of  Hell,  who  gave  him  the 
ahemative  of  the  tender  or  of  military  servitude.  ...  I  am  sick  of  this  city,  and  long  to 
be  with  yon  and  peace.'  At  last  he  gave  up,  sent  forward  a  box  filled  with  his  books, 
which  was  inspected  by  the  government  and  reported  as  seditious,  and  on  April  4  left 
Lreland.  He  settled  ten  days  later  at  Nantg^ilt,  near  Cwm  Elan,  the  seat  of  his  cousms, 
the  Groves,  and  there  remained  until  June.  In  this  period  he  appears  to  have  met  Pea- 
cock, through  whom  he  was  probably  introduced  to  his  London  publisher,  Hookham.  In 
June  he  again  migrated  to  Lynmouth  in  Devon.  Here  he  wrote  his '  Letter  to  Lord 
Ellenborough,'  defending  Eaton,  who  had  been  sentenced  for  publishing  Paine's  '  Age  of 
Beason '  in  a  periodical.  He  amused  himself  by  putting  copies  of  the  '  Declaration  of 
Bights '  and  a  new  satirical  poem,  *  The  Devil's  Walk,'  in  bottles  and  fire  balloons,  and 
setting  them  adrift  by  sea  and  air;  but  a  more  mundane  attempt  to  circulate  the  '  De- 
claration of  Rights '  resulted  unfortunately  for  his  servant,  Dan  Healy,  who  had  become 
attached  to  him  and  followed  him  from  Ireland,  and  was  punished  in  a  fine  of  £200  or 
eight  months'  imprisonment  for  posting  it  on  the  walls  of  Barnstable.  Shelley  could  not 
pay  the  fine,  but  he  provided  fifteen  shillings  a  week  to  make  the  prisoner's  confinement 
more  comfortable.  The  government  now  put  Shelley  under  surveillance,  and  he  was 
watched  by  Leeson,  a  spy.  At  Lynmouth  *  Queen  Mab '  is  first  heard  of.  In  September 
he  removed  to  Tanyralit,  near  Tremadoc,  in  Wales,  where  he  became  deeply  interested 
in  a  scheme  of  Mr.  Maddock's  for  reclaiming  some  waste  land  by  an  embankment.  It 
was  a  large,  practical  enterprise,  which  engaged  both  Shelley's  imagination  and  his  spirit 
of  philanthropy.  He  subscribed  £100,  and  on  October  4,  went  to  London,  seeking  to 
interest  others  in  this  undertaking.  Here  he  first  met  Godwhi,  through  whom  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Newtons,  of  vegetarian  fame,  but  before  this,  while  in  Dublin,  he 
had  himself  adopted  that  way  of  life.  It  is  uncertain  whether  at  this  time  he  saw  God- 
win's  daughter  Mary.  He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Hogg,  in  whose  narratire 
\  of  Sh^ey's  life  at  this  period,  presented  with  the  same  vigor  and  vivacity  as  in 
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the  Oxford  time,  oocur.  None  of  tbem  are  more  humorous  than  such  as  describe  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Miss  Hitohener,  who,  yielding  to  Shelley's  long  expressed  wish,  had  joined 
the  family  before  they  left  Wales  and  was  now  an  inmate  of  the  household.  Sbeiley  had 
idealized  her  at  a  distance,  but  her  near  neighborhood  was  disenchantment.  Hogg's  de- 
scription of  his  walk  with  the  '  Brown  Demon,'  as  he  called  her,  on  one  arm,  and  the 
*  Black  Diamond,'  as  he  nicknaniied  Eliza,  on  the  other,  has  given  her  an  unenviable 
figure.  She  was  finally  got  rid  of,  and  a  stipend  paid  her  to  make  good  the  loss  she  had 
suffered  by  giving  up  her  school-teaching;  but  in  her  after-life  she  was  much  respected 
by  those  with  whom  she  lived;  and  she  appears  to  have  remained  very  loyal  to  the 
poet,  whose  correspondence  for  nearly  two  years  was  so  large  a  part  of  her  life. 

Shelley  returued  to  Wales  on  November  13,  going  to  Tanyrallt.  There  he  worked 
▼ery  constantly  at  his  essays,  an  unpublished  collection  of  *  Biblical  Extracts '  for  popular 
distribution,  and  '  Queen  Mab.'  There  also  occurred  the  second  assault  upon  him,  which 
has  been  received  with  more  distrust  than  any  other  event  in  his  life.  On  February  26^ 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  Shelley,  after  retiring,  was  alarmed  by  a  noise  in  the 
parlor  below.  He  went  down  with  two  loaded  pistols  to  the  billiard  room,  and  followed 
the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps  into  a  small  office,  where  he  saw  a  man  passing,  through 
a  glass  window.  The  man  fired,  and  Shelley's  pistol  flashed,  on  which  the  man  knocked 
Shelley  down,  and,  while  they  struggled,  SheUey  fired  his  second  pistol,  which  he  thought 
took  effect.  The  man  arose  with  a  cry  and  said, '  By  €rod,  I  will  be  revenged  I  I  will 
murder  your  wife  !  I  will  ravish  your  sister  I  By  God,  I  will  be  revenged  I '  He  then 
fled.  The  servants  were  stiU  up,  and  the  whole  family  assembled  in  the  parlor  and 
remained  for  two  hours.  Shelley  and  his  servant,  Dan,  who  had  that  day  returned  from 
prison,  sat  np.  At  four  o'clock,  Harriet  heard  a  pistol  shot,  and  on  going  down,  found 
that  Shelley's  clothes  and  the  window  curtain  had  been  shot  through.  Dan  had  left  the 
room  to  see  what  time  it  was,  when  Shelley  heard  a  noise  at  the  window;  as  he  approached 
it,  a  man  thrust  his  arm  through  the  glass  and  fired.  Shelley's  pistol  again  missed  fire, 
and  he  struck  at  the  man  with  an  old  sword;  while  they  were  still  struggling,  Dan  came 
back,  and  the  man  escaped.  Peacock  was  there  the  next  summer,  and  heard  that  personsp 
who  examined  the  premises  in  the  morning,  found  the  grass  trampled  and  rolled  on,  but 
there  were  no  footprints  except  toward  the  house,  and  the  impression  of  the  ball  on  the 
wainscot  showed  that  the  pistol  had  been  fired  toward  the  window  and  not  from  it. 
There  are  other  accounts  of  what  Shelley  said.  In  after  years  he  ascribed  the  spasms  of 
pain,  from  which  he  suffered,  to  the  pressure  of  the  man's  knee  on  his  body.'  It  is  not 
imlikely,  as  Dowden  remarks,  that  Dan  Healy  had  been  followed  by  a  spy,  and  it  it 
known  that  Shelley  was  dogged  by  Leeson,  whom  he  feared  long  afterwards.  If  the 
affair  is  regarded  as  an  illusion  of  the  sort  to  which  Shelley  was  said  to  be  subject,  the 
material  circumstances  show  that  the  event  was  one  of  intense  reality  to  Shelley,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  immediately  left  the  neighborhood,  finding  life  there  insupportable. 
He  made  a  short  journey  to  Ireland,  where  he  arrived  March  9,  visited  the  Lakes  of 
Eillamey,  and  returned  to  Dublin,  March  21.    Early  in  April  he  was  back  in  London. 

On  returning  to  London,  Shelley  entered  again  into  negotiations  with  his  father  for  a 
further  settlement.  He  would  soon  be  of  age,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  terms 
to  prevent  the  loss  the  estate  would  suffer  by  raising  money  on  post-obit  bonds.  He  was 
much  harassed  by  his  creditors,  and  his  father  is  said  privately  to  have  taken  measures 
to  relieve  him  from  their  persecutions  without  his  knowledge.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  lived  in  a  hotel  or  in  lodgings.  His  first  child,  lanthe  Eliza,  was  born  in  June.  At 
the  end  of  July  he  was  settled  at  Bracknell,  near  the  Boinvilles,  who  were  connected 
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with  the  Newtons.  Here  Peacock  visited  him,  and  from  this  time  became  lutimata 
Peacock's  cold  judgment,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  skepticism  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Shelley's  affairs,  makes  his  impressions  valuable.  To  him,  more  than  to  any 
other  external  influence,  is  to  be  attributed  the  devotion  of  Shelley,  which  now  began,  to 
Greek  studies.  In  the  first  week'  of  October  Peacock  joined  the  family  in  a  journey  to 
Edinburgh,  taken  in  a  private  carriage  which  Shelley  had  bought  for  Harriet.  Nothing 
noteworthy  occurred  except  that  Shelley  made  a  new  convert,  Baptista,  a  young  Brazilian, 
who  corresponded  with  him  and  partly  translated  '  Queen  Mab,'  which  had  been  printed 
in  the  late  spring,  into  Portug^iese;  but  he  died  while  young.  Shelley  returned  to  London 
in  December. 

Two  years  and  a  half  had  now  passed  since  Shelley's  marriage,  and  the  union,  in  which 
love  upon  his  part  had  not  originally  been  an  element,  had  become  one  of  warm  affection. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  wandering  life  it  was  a  main  source  of  Shelley's  happi- 
ness. Time  now  began  to  disclose  those  limitations  of  character  and  temperament  which 
were  to  be  anticipated.  The  last  pleasant  scene  in  this  early  married  life  is  Peacock's 
deseription  of  Shelley's  pleasure  in  his  child  :  ^- 

*  He  was  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  it  in  his 
arms  for  a  long  time  together,  singing  to  it  a  monotonous  melody  of  his  own  making, 
which  ran  on  the  repetition  of  a  word  of  his  own  making.  His  song  was,  <<T^mani, 
T^hmani,  Ydbmani,  Ydhmani."  It  did  not  please  me;  but,  what  was  more  important,  it 
pleased  the  child,  and  lulled  it  when  it  was  fretful.  Shelley  was  extremely  fond  of  hifl 
children.  He  was  preeminently  an  affectionate  father.  But  to  the  firstborn  there  were 
aceompaniments  which  did  not  please  him.  The  child  had  a  wet  nurse,  whom  he  did  not 
like,  and  was  much  looked  after  by  his  wife's  sister,  whom  he  intensely  dbliked.  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  Harriet  had  nursed  her  own  child,  and  if  this  sister  had  not  lived 
with  them,  the  link  of  their  married  love  would  not  have  been  so  readily  broken.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  on  coming  to  London,  Harriet  began  to  vary  from  that  de- 
scription of  her  which  Shelley  had  written  to  Fanny  Godwin  in  December,  1812:  — 

*  How  is  Harriet  a  fine  lady  ?  You  indirectly  accuse  her  of  this  offence,  ^~  to  me  the 
most  unpardonable  of  all.  The  ease  and  simplicity  of  her  habits,  the  unassuming  plain- 
ness of  her  address,  the  uncalculated  connection  of  her  thought  and  speech,  have  ever 
formed  in  my  eyes  her  greatest  charm;  and  none  of  these  are  compatible  with  fashionable 
jiie,  or  the  attempted  assumption  of  its  vulgar  and  noisy  eclat* 

It  was  to  please  her  that  he  then  bought  a  carriage  and  a  quantity  of  plate,  and  she 
disolavec  a  taste  for  expensive  things.  On  the  birth  of  the  child  her  intellectn.il  sym- 
patoy  with  him  seems  to  have  ended.  Afterwards  she  neither  read  nor  studied.  She 
was  disenchanted  of  his  views,  which.  Peacock  mentions,  she  joined  with  him  in  not  tak- 
ing seriously;  she  was  disenchanted,  too,  of  the  wandering  life  and  recurring  poverty  to 
which  they  led. 

Her  sister's  presence  in  the  household  became  a  cause  of  difference  between  her  and 
her  husband.  The  first  expressed  sign  of  domestic  unhappiness  occurs  in  Shelley's 
melaneholy  letter  to  Hogg,  March  22,  1814.  He  had  then  been  staying  for  a  month 
with  Mrs.  Boinville,  and  looked  forward  with  regret  to  ending  his  visit.  He  thus  refers 
to  Eliza:  — 

*  Eliza  is  still  with  as,  not  here,  but  will  be  with  me  when  the  infinite  malice  of  destiny 
forces  me  to  depart  I  am  now  but  Uttle  inclined  to  contest  this  point.  I  certainly  hate 
her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  It  is  a  sight  which  awakens  an  inexpressible  sensation 
of  disgust  and  horror  to  see  her  caress  my  poor  little  lanthe,  in  whom  I  may  bereaf  te? 
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find  the  coDSolatioo  of  Bympatby.  I  sometimes  feel  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  cheeking 
the  overflowing  of  my  unbounded  abhorrence  for  this  miserable  wretch.  But  she  is  no 
more  than  a  blind  and  loathsome  worm  that  cannot  see  to  sting.' 

Shelley  felt  keenly  the  contrast  of  the  peaceful  home  in  which  he  was  staying  with  his 
own.     Some  years  afterwards,  in  1819,  he  wrote  to  Peacock:  — 

*  I  could  not  help  considering  Mrs.  B.  when  I  knew  her  as  the  most  admirable  specimen 
of  a  human  being  I  had  ever  seen.  Nothing  earthly  ever  appeared  to  me  more  perfect 
than  her  character  and  manners.  It  is  improbable  that  I  shall  ever  meet  again  the  per- 
■on  whom  I  so  much  esteem  and  still  admire.  I  wish,  however,  that  when  yon  see  her 
jou  would  tell  her  that  I  have  not  forgotten  her,  nor  any  of  the  amiable  circle  once 
.assembled  around  her;  and  that  I  desired  such  remembrances  to  her  as  an  exile  and  a 
Pariah  may  be  permitted  to  address  to  an  acknowledged  member  of  the  community  of 
mankind.* 

With  Mrs.  Boinville  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Turner,  he  now  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Italian.  On  March  26  he  remarried  Harriet,  who  had  not  been  with  him  for 
the  previous  month,  in  St.  George's  Church,  London,  in  order  to  place  beyond  doubt  the 
yalidity  of  the  Scotch  marriage  and  the  rights  of  his  children.  Shortly  afterwards,  in 
April,  Harriet  again  left  him,  and  to  this  month  belongs  the  poem,  *  Stanza,  April,  1814,' 
the  most  melancholy  verses  he  had  yet  written,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  *  sad  and  silent 
home,'  and  'its  desolated  hearth.'  During  the  next  month  Harriet  was  still  away;  and, 
at  some  time  in  it,  he  addressed  to  her  the  stanzas,  '  To  Harriet,  May,  1814,'  in  which 
he  appeals  to  her  to  return  to  him  and  restore  his  happiness,  tells  her  that  her  feeling  is 
*  remorseless,'  that  it  is  *  malice,'  '  revenge,' '  pride,'  and  begs  her  to  *  pity  if  thou  canst 
not  love.' '  There  is  no  evidence  that  Harriet  rejoined  Shelley,  and,  when  her  residence 
is  next  discovered,  in  July,  she  was  living  at  Bath  apparently  with  her  sister.  The  story 
of  Harriet's  voluntarily  leaving  Shelley  may  have  sprung  from  this  protracted  absence. 

Meanwhile  Shelley  had  met  Giodwin's  daughter,  Mary,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  is  de* 
scribed  as  golden-haired,  with  a  pale,  pure  face,  hazel  eyes,  a  somewhat  grave  manner, 
and  strength  both  of  mind  and  will.  Early  in  June  he  was  feeling  a  strong  attraction 
toward  her.  He  confided  in  her,  and  out  of  their  intimacy,  through  her  sympathy,  sprang 
that  mutual  love  which  soon  became  passion.  The  stanzas  *  To  Mary,  June,  1814,'  show 
deep  feeling  and  a  sense  of  doubtfulness  in  their  position,  but  do  not  disclose  any  thoagfat 
or  suggestion  of  a  relation  other  than  friendship.  But  to  Shelley,  who  was  suffering 
deeply  and  was  indeed  wretched,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  reflect  whether  this 
was  not  one  of  those  occasions  justifying  separation,  which  he  had  always  held  should 
be  met  by  putting  an  end  to  a  relation  which  had  become  false.  This  was  his  view  of 
marriage,  well  known  to  Harriet  at  the  time  that  he  married  her,  when  he  had  obsenred 
the  ceremony  for  her  sake,  and  openly  repeated  in  his  writings  dedicated  to  her  within  a 
year.  Shelley  would  not  violate  his  principles  by  such  an  action ;  nor  could  it  be  pleaded 
that  he  had  taken  np  with  this  view  after  obligations  already  incurred  or  subsequent  to 
the  incidents  which  made  him  desire  a  change.  Harriet  probably  did  not  realize  what 
Shelley's  convictions  were,  and  may  have  been  deceived  by  her  experience  of  his  dispou- 
tion.  The  natural  inference  from  the  state  of  the  facts,  which,  at  best,  are  imperfectly 
known,  is  that,  as  Shelley  had  now  come  of  age  and  was  in  a  position  to  make  bis  rights 
of  property  felt,  Harriet,  under  the  guidance  of  her  sister,  who  had  been  the  intriguer 
from  the  start,  desired  snch  a  settlement  as  would  put  her  in  possession  of  the  social  posi- 
tion and  privileges  which  were  at  Shelley's  command;  that  differences  arose  in  the  home, 
possibly  on  the  comparatively  slight  question  whether  Eliza  shonld  continue  to  live  with 
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them;  and  that  Harriet,  swayed  by  her  sister,  was  endeaToring  to  subdae  Shelley  to  her 
way  by  a  certain  hardness  in  her  conduct,  and  by  if  not  refusing  to  live  with  him,  refrain- 
ing from  doing  so.  But  Shelley,  on  his  part,  in  Harriet's  absence,  had  come  to  love 
Mary,  and  to  see  in  following  that  love  the  way  of  escape  from  his  troubles.  The  time 
was  one  of  intense  mental  excitement  to  him,  especially  when  the  crisis  came  early  in 
July.  He  secured  Mary's  consent.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  of 
Crodwin,  and  derived  from  both  parents  the  same  principles  of  marriage,  both  by  practice 
and  precept,  that  Shelley  held.  In  their  own  eyes  neither  of  them  was  committing  a 
wrong.  Shelley  sent  for  Harriet.  She  came  to  London,  and  he  told  her  his  determina- 
tion. She  was  greatly  shocked  and  made  ill  by  the  disclosure.  Shelley  acted  with  a 
certain  deliberation  as  well  as  with  openness.  He  directed  settlements  to  be  made  for 
Harriet's  maintenance,  and  saw  that  she  was  supplied  with  money  for  the  present.  At 
the  same  time  his  state  of  mind  was  one  of  conflict  and  distress.  Peacock  describes 
his  appearance:  — 

'  Nothing  that  I  ever  read  in  tale  or  history  could  present  a  more  striking  image  of  a 
■ndden,  violent,  irresistible,  uncontrollable  passion,  than  that  under  which  I  found  him 
laboring,  when,  at  his  request,  I  went  up  from  the  country  to  call  on  him  in  London. 
Between  his  old  feelings  toward  Harriet,  from  whom  he  was  not  then  separated,  and  his 
new  passion  for  Mary,  he  showed  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in  his  speech,  the  state  of 
a  mind  ''suffering  like  a  little  kingdom  the  nature  of  an  insurrection."  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  his  hair  and  dress  disordered.  He  caught  up  a  bottle  of  laudanum  and  said* 
^  I  never  part  from  this."  He  added, ''  I  am  always  repeating  to  myself  your  lines  from 
Sophocles :  — 

•  •• « Han't  huppiait  lot  it  not  to  be : 

And  when  we  treed  Hf e*t  thorny  iteep 
Ifoet  Ueet  ere  they  who  eerlieet  free 
DoMend  to  deeth'a  etema  tleep.*  **  * 

Mary  appears  to  have  been  determmed  at  last  by  fears  for  Shelley's  life,  and  on  July 
28  she  left  England  with  him. 

It  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  notice  another  element  in  the  situation.  It  is  the  tes* 
timony  of  the  common  friends  of  Harriet  and  Shelley — Hogg,  Peacock,  and  Hookham 
—  that,  up  to  the  period  of  their  parting,  she  was  pure.  It  is  said,  indeed,  on  what  must 
be  regarded  as  the  very  doubtful  authority  of  Miss  CUirmont,  that  Shelley  persuaded 
Mary  to  go  by  asserting  Harriet's  unfaithfulness.  What  is  certain  is  that,  after  Harriet's 
death,  he  wrote  to  Mary,  January  11,  1817,  •  I  learned  just  now  from  Grodwin  that  be  has 
evidence  that  Harriet  was  unfaithful  to  me  four  months  before  I  left  England  with  you.' 
That  Godwin  had  such  a  story  is  known  by  his  own  evidence.  The  name  of  an  obscure 
person,  Ryan,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  family  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1813,  was 
brought  into  connection  with  the  affair.  Shelley  at  one  time  doubted  the  paternity  of 
his  second  child,  Charles  Bysshe,  bom  in  November,  1814,  but  he  was  afterwards 
satisfied  that  he  was  in  error.  I  do  not  find  any  reliable  evidence  that  Shelley  ever 
maintained  that  he  was  convinced  in  July,  1814,  of  Harriet's  infidelity.  He  afterwards 
believed  that  she  had  been  in  fault,  as  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  Southey  in  1820,  in  which 
he  maintains  the  rightfulness  of  his  conduct :  '  I  take  God  to  witness,  if  such  a  being  is 
now  regarding  both  yon  and  me  ;  and  I  pledge  myself,  if  we  meet,  as  perhaps  you 
expect,  before  Him  after  death,  to  repeat  the  same  in  his  presence  —  that  you  accuse  me 
wrongfully.  I  am  innocent  of  ill,  either  done  or  intended.  The  consequence  you  allude 
to  flowed  in  no  respect  from  me.*    At  the  time  of  the  event  itself,  it  was  not  necessaiy 
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to  Shelley's  miDd  to  have  a  jastification  which  would  appeal  to  all  the  world  and  ordinaij 
ways  of  thinking ;  but  when  time  disclosed  such  justification,  he  made  use  of  it  to 
strengthen  his  action  in  his  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  Mary,  and,  though  only  by  implica- 
tion, in  Southey's  judgment.  He  appears  never  to  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  others. 
Shelley's  habitual  reticence  was  far  greater  than  he  has  ever  received  credit  for. 

Shelley  and  Mary  had  for  a  companion  on  their  voyage  Miss  Clairmont,  a  daughter  of 
the  second  Mrs.  Godwin  by  her  first  marriage.  They  visited  Paris,  crossed  France,  and 
stopped  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Lucerne,  near  Brunnen.  There  they  remained  but  a  short 
time,  and,  descending  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  journeyed  by  Rotterdam  to  England,  where 
they  arrived  September  13.  Peacock  describes  the  following  winter  as  the  most  solitary 
period  of  Shelley's  life.  He  settled  in  Loudon,  and  was  greatly  embarrassed  with  his 
a£Fairs,  endeavoring  to  raise  money  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  creditors.  He  had 
written  to  Harriet  during  his  journey,  often  saw  her  in  London,  and  seems  to  have  been 
upon  pleasant  terms  with  her.  Crodwin,  who  bad  at  first  been  very  ang^,  renewed  his 
relations  under  the  stress  of  his  own  financial  difficultieii,  and  the  money  to  be  had  from 
Shelley.  In  January,  1815,  old  Sir  Bysshe's  death  greatly  improved  Shelley's  position 
by  making  him  the  immediate  heir.  He  went  home,  and  was  refused  admittance  by  his 
father;  but  negotiations  could  not  be  long  delayed.  They  lasted  for  eighteen  months.  He 
was  given  the  choice  of  entailing  the  entire  estate,  £200,000,  surrendering  his  claim  to 
that  part  of  the  property,  £80,000,  which  could  not  be  taken  from  him,  and  accepting  a 
life  interest,  on  which  condition  he  should  receive  the  whole  ;  or,  refusing  this,  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  £120,000,  which  would  go  to  his  younger  brother,  John.  Shelle/ 
refused  to  execute  the  entail,  which  he  thought  wrong,  and  yielded  the  larger  part  of 
the  property.  To  pay  his  immediate  debts  he  sold  his  succession  to  the  fee-simple  of  a 
portion  of  the  estate,  valued  at  £18,000,  to  his  father  for  £11,000,  in  June,  1815,  and  by 
the  same  agreement  received  a  fixed  annual  allowance  of  £1,000,  and  also  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  He  sent  Harriet  £200  for  her  debts,  and  directed  his  bankers  to  pay  her 
£200  annually  from  his  allowance.  Mr.  Westbrook  also  continued  to  his  daughter  his 
allowance  of  £200,  so  that  she  now  had  £400  a  year. 

Early  in  this  year  Shelley  was  told  that  he  was  dying  rapidly  of  consumption.  His 
health  was  certainly  broken  before  this  time,  but  every  symptom  of  pulmonary  disease 
suddenly  and  completely  passed  away.  In  February  Mary's  first  child  was  bom,  but 
died  within  a  fortnight.  In  the  spring  he  settled  at  Bishopgate  and  there  wrote  *  Alas- 
tor.'  In  1816,  Mary's  second  child,  William,  was  bom.  In  May,  Shelley,  with  Mary 
and  Miss  Clairmont,  left  England  for  the  Continent,  and  within  two  weeks  arrived  at 
Lake  Geneva.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Byron,  and  spent  the  summer  boating 
with  him.  Unknown  to  Shelley  or  Mary,  Miss  Clairmont,  before  leaving  London,  bad 
become  Byron's  mistress,  and  the  intrigue  went  on  at  Geneva  without  their  knowledge. 
There  Shelley  also  met  Monk  Lewis.  On  retuming  to  England,  where  he  arrived  Sep- 
tember 7,  he  settled  at  Bath  for  some  months.  The  two  incidents  that  saddened  the 
year  occurred  in  quick  succession.  On  October  8,  Mary's  half-sister  Fanny,  daughter  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Imlay,  committed  suicide  by  taking  laudanum  at  an  inn  in 
Snnnsea.  Shelley  was  much  shocked  by  this  event,  but  another  blow  was  in  store  for 
him.  He  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  Harriet  during  his  residence  abroad,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  saw  her  after  reaching  England.  She  had  received  her  allowances  reg- 
ularly. In  November  Shelley  sought  for  and  could  not  find  her.  It  is  affirmed  that  she 
was  living  under  the  protection  of  her  father  until  shortly  before  her  death.  She  was  in 
lodgings,  however,  in  that  month,  and  did  not  retnm  to  them  after  November  9.    On 
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Deoeinber  10  her  body  was  foand  in  the  Serpentine  Riyer.  Of  the  two  siiicideSy  be  said 
that  he  felt  that  of  Fanny  most  acutely;  but  it  is  plain  that,  wliile  he  said  at  a  later  time 
she  had  '  a  heart  of  stone/  the  fate  of  Harriet  brought  a  melancboly  that  was  not  to  pass 
away,  though  he  had  ceased  to  love  her.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  had 
erred  in  her  life  after  leaving  hb  protection,  but  the  letters  she  wrote  to  an  Irish  friend 
excite  pity  and  sympathy  with  her. 

Shelley  was  married  to  Mary  December  30,  in  St.  Mildred *s  Chnrch.  He  immediately 
undertook  to  recover  his  children  from  the  Westbrooks.  These  children  had  been  plaeedy 
before  Harriet's  death,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Kendall,  at  Budbrooke.  The 
Westbrooks  were  determined  to  contest  Shelley's  possession  of  tliem.  The  affair  was 
brought  into  the  Chancery  Court.  It  was  set  forth  that  Shelley  was  a  man  of  atheistical 
and  immoral  principles,  and  *  Queen  Mab,'  which  had  been  distributed  only  in  a  private 
way,  was  offered  in  proof.^  The  case  was  heard  early  in  1817  before  Lord  £ldon. 
Shelley  was  represented  by  his  lawyers.  On  March  27  Lord  £ldon  gave  judgment 
against  Shelley,  basing  it  on  his  opinions  as  affecting  his  conduct.  The  children  were 
not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Westbrooks,  but  were  made  wards,  and  the  persona 
nominated  by  Shelley,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hume,  were  appointed  guardians.  Shelley  was  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  them  twelve  times  in  the  year,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  their 
guardians,  and  the  Westbrooks  were  given  the  same  privilege  without  that  restriction. 

Shelley  settled  at  Marlow  early  in  1817,  having  with  him  Miss  Clairmont  and  her  new* 
bom  child  Allegra,  and  his  own  two  children,  William  and  Clara.  In  the  summer  he 
wrote  *The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  besides  prose  pamphlets  npon  politics;  but  he  had  now 
really  begun  his  serious  life  as  a  poet.  The  only  elond  on  his  happiness  was  the  separa^ 
tion  from  his  children,  which  his  poems  sufficiently  illustrate.  Hunt,  with  whom  he  was 
now  intimate,  says,  that  after  the  decision  Shelley  *  never  dared  to  trust  himself  with 
mentioning  their  names  in  my  hearing,  though  I  had  stood  at  hi»>side  throughout  the 
business.'  He  was  in  fear  lest  his  other  children  should  be  taken  from  him;  and  he 
finally  determined  to  leave  England  and  settle  in  Italy,  being  partly  led  thereto  by  the 
state  of  his  health,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  try  a  warm  climate. 

The  private  and  intimate  view  of  Shelley,  from  the  time  of  his  union  with  Mary  in  the 
•ummer  of  1814  to  that  of  his  final  departure  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1818,  is 
given  by  Peacock  and  Hunt.  Peacock  had  become  his  familiar  friend,  though  Shelley 
was  less  confidential  with  him  than  Peacock  supposed.  In  the  solitary  winter  of  1814-15, 
which  was  spent  drearily  in  London,  Peacock  saw  him  often;  and  in  the  next  summer, 
during  his  residence  at  Bishopgate,  the  pleasant  voyage  op  the  Thames  to  Lechlade  was 
taken.  It  was  on  this  excursion  that  Peacock's  favorite  prescription  for  Shelley's  ills  — 
<  three  mutton  chops  well  peppered  '  —  effected  so  sudden  a  cure.  Peacock  attributes 
much  of  Shelley's  physical  ills  to  his  vegetarian  diet.  He  observes  that  whenever  Shelley 
took  a  journey  and  was  obliged  to  live  '  on  what  he  could  get,'  as  Shelley  said,  he  became 
better  in  health,  so  that  his  frequent  wanderings  were  beneficial  to  him.  On  these  joiir- 
nejrs,  he  notes,  too,  Shelley  always  took  with  him  pistols  for  self-defence,  and  laudanum 
as  a  resource  from  the  extreme  fits  of  pain  to  which  he  was  subject.  Shelley  was  appre- 
hensive of  personal  danger,  and  he  had  a  vague  fear,  till  he  left  England,  that  his  father 
would  attempt  to  restrain  his  liberty  on  a  chai^  of  madness.  He  also  had  at  one  time 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  afflicted  with  elephantiasis.  Peacock  took  these  incidents  more 
seriously  than  is  at  all  warranted.  Shelley's  mind  was,  in  general,  strong,  active  and 
■ound;  his  industry,  both  in  acquisition  and  creation,  was  remarkable;  and  the  theory  that 
he  was  really  nnbalaneed  in  any  material  degree  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  constant 
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intellectual  power,  his  very  noticeable  practical  sense  and  carofolness  in  such  business  as 
he  had  to  execute,  and  his  adherence  to  fact  in  those  cases  where  his  account  cIeui  be 
tested  by  another's.  He  had  visions,  both  waking  and  sleeping;  he  had  wandering  fears 
that  became  ideas  temporarily,  perhaps  approaching  the  point  of  hallucination;  but  to  give 
such  incidents,  which  are  not  extraordinary,  undue  weight  is  to  disturb  a  just  iropressioa 
of  Shelley's  mind  and  life,  as  a  whole,  which  were  singularly  distinguished  by  continual 
intellectual  force,  tenacity  and  consistency  of  principle,  and  studies  and  moral  aims  main- 
tained in  the  midst  of  confusing  and  annoying  a£Fairs,  perpetual  discouragement,  and 
bodily  weariness  and  pain.  The  excess  of  ideality  in  him  disturbed  his  judgment  of  wo- 
men, but  in  other  relations  of  life,  except  at  times  of  illness,  he  did  not  vary  from  the 
normal  more  than  is  the  lot  of  genius. 

Peacock  brings  out,  more  than  other  friends,  the  manner  of  Shelley,  his  temperance  in 
discussion,  especially  when  hb  own  affairs  were  concerned,  and  bis  serene  demeanor. 
One  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  this  courtesy,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  that  limitation 
tmder  which  his  friendship  with  Peacock  went  on:  — 

*  I  was  walking  with  him  in  Bisham  Wood,  and  we  had  been  talking  in  the  usual  way 
of  our  ordinary  subjects,  when  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie.  I  tried  to  rouse 
him  out  of  it,  and  made  some  remarks  which  I  thought  might  make  him  laugh  at  his  own 
abstraction.  Suddenly  he  said  to  me,  still  with  the  same  gloomy  expression:  **  There  is 
one  thing  to  which  I  have  decidedly  made  up  my  mind.  I  will  take  a  great  glass  of  ale 
every  night."  I  said,  laughingly,  *<  A  very  good  resolution,  as  the  result  of  a  melancholy 
musing."  **  Yes,"  he  said,  **  but  you  do  not  know  why  I  take  it.  I  shall  do  it  to  deaden 
my  feelings;  for  I  see  that  those  who  drink  ale  have  none."  The  next  day  he  said  to 
me,  *<  You  must  have  thought  me  very  unreasonable  yesterday  evening  ?  "  I  said,  *'  I  did, 
certainly."  **  Then,"  he  said,  *<  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  not  tell  anyone  else.  I  was 
thinking  of  Harriet."  I  told  him  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing;  it  was  so  long  since  he 
had  named  her.' 

This  is  the  single  instance  of  expression  of  the  remorse  whioh  Shelley  felt  for  Harriet's 
fate. 

Peacock  mentions  the  heartiness  of  Shelley's  laughter,  in  connection  with  bis  failure 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  comedy  in  him,  for  Shelley  felt  the  pain  of  comedy  and  its  neces- 
sary insensibility  to  finer  humane  feeling;  but  this  did  not  make  him  enjoy  less  his  famil- 
iar, harmless  humor,  in  which  there  was  a  dash  of  his  early  wild  spirits.  He  was  always 
fond  of  amusements  of  a  childlike  sort  Peacock  thought  that  it  was  from  him  Shelley 
learned  the  sport  of  sailing  paper-boats,  happy  if  he  could  load  them  with  pennies  for  the 
boys  on  the  other  side  of  stream  or  pond.  At  Marlow  he  used  to  play  with  a  little  girl 
who  had  attracted  him,  pushing  a  table  across  the  floor  to  her,  and  when  he  went  away 
he  gave  her  nuts  and  raisins  heaped  on  a  plate,  which  she  kept  through  life  in  memory 
of  him,  and  on  her  death  willed  it,  so  that  it  is  now  among  the  few  personal  relics  of  the 
poet.  At  Marlow,  too,  he  visited  the  poor  in  their  homes,  as  his  custom  was,  helping 
and  advising.  His  house  there  was  a  large  one  with  many  rooms,  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished, the  library  being  large  enough  for  a  ball-room,  and  the  garden  pleasant.  Pea- 
cock's last  service  was  to  introduce  him  to  the  Italian  opera,  of  which  he  ^came  fond, 
just  before  leaving  England. 

Hunt  had  once  seen  Shelley  in  earlier  years,  and  in  prison  had  received  letters  of  ad« 
miration  and  encouragement  from  him;  but  he  did  not  really  know  him  until  the  end  of 
1816,  just  at  the  time  of  Harriet's  death.  He  is  more  evenly  appreciative,  and  no  such 
sUowsnoes  as  are  made  for  Hogg  and  Peacock  have  to  be  observed  in  his  case.    Shellej 
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was  especially  fond  of  Hunt's  children,  and  would  play  with  them  to  their  great  delight. 
The  auecdote  of  their  begging  him  'not  to  do  the  horn'  (meaning  that  he  should  not 
twist  his  hair  on  his  forehead  in  acting  the  monster)  is  well  known.  It  had  been  the 
temptation  of  setting  off  fireworks  with  the  Newton  children  that  took  Shelley  away  from 
Grodwin  on  his  first  night  with  the  philosopher  and  introduced  him  to  the  vegetarian 
circle.  Hunt  was  in  mauy  ways  more  fitted  by  nature  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  Shel- 
ley than  any  one  he  had  known;  the  friendship  they  formed  was  delightful  to  both,  and 
Shelley's  part  in  it  caused  him  to  show  some  of  his  finest  qualities  of  tact,  toleration  and 
service,  that  asked  no  thanks  and  knew  no  bounds.  On  the  other  hand.  Hunt  several 
times  defended  Shelley's  good  name  under  virulent  and  slanderous  attacks,  and  after  his 
death  was  one  of  those  who  repeatedly  spoke  out  for  him.  Hunt  ascribes  Shelley's  dis- 
repute in  England  in  considerable  measure  to  the  effect  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  decree 
depriving  him  of  his  children.    He  says:  — 

*  He  was  said  to  be  keeping  a  seraglio  at  Marlow,  and  his  friends  partook  of  the  scan- 
dal. This  keeper  of  a  seraglio,  who,  in  fact,  was  extremely  difficult  to  please  in  such 
matters,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  love  unconnected  with  sentiment,  passed  his  days  like  a 
hermit.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  walked  and  read  before  breakfast,  took  that  meal 
sparingly,  wrote  and  studied  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  walked  and  read  again, 
dined  on  vegetables  (for  he  took  neither  meat  nor  wine)  conversed  with  nis  friends  (to 
whom  his  house  was  ever  open),  again  walked  out,  and  usually  finished  with  reading  to 
his  wife  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  bed.  This  was  his  daily  existence.  His  book 
was  generally  Plato,  or  Homer,  or  one  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  or  the  Bible,  in  which  last 
he  took  a  great,  though  peculiar,  and  often  admiring  interest.' 

Hunt  notices,  as  others  have  done,  the  great  variability  of  Shelley's  expression,  due  io 
his  responsiveness  to  the  scenes  about  him  or  his  own  memories,  and  in  particular  the 
suddenness  with  which  he  would  droop  into  an  aspect  of  dejection.  He  admired  his  char- 
acter, and  did  not  distrust  his  temperament  because  some  of  his  moods  might  seem  at  the 
time  inexplicable.  He  especially  praises  his  generosity,  and  the  noble  way  of  it,  as  he 
had  reason  to  do,  having  at  one  time  received  £1,400  from  him,  besides  the  loans  (which 
were  the  same  as  gifts)  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs;  and,  indeed,  nothing  but  its 
emptiness  ever  closed  Shelley's  purse  to  any  of  his  friends,  who,  it  must  be  said,  availed 
themselves  somewhat  freely  of  his  liberal  nature.  One  anecdote  told  by  Hunt  brings 
Shelley  before  the  eye  better  than  pages  of  description,  and  with  it  he  closes  his  reminis- 
oences  of  the  Marlow  period:  — 

*  Shelley,  in  coming  to  our  house  that  night,  had  found  a  woman  lying  near  the  top  of 
the  hill  in  fits.  It  was  a  fierce  winter  night,  with  snow  upon  the  ground;  and  winter 
loses  nothing  of  its  fierceness  at  Hampstead.  My  friend,  always  the  promptest  as  well 
as  most  pitying  on  these  occasions,  knocked  at  the  first  houses  he  could  reach,  in  order  to 
have  the  woman  taken  in.  The  invariable  answer  was  that  they  could  not  do  it.  He 
asked  for  an  outhouse  to  put  her  in,  while  he  went  for  a  doctor.  Impossible.  In  vain 
he  assured  them  that  she  was  no  impostor.  They  would  not  dispute  the  point  with  him; 
but  doors  were  closed,  and  windows  shut  down.  .  .  .  Time  flies.  The  poor  woman  is  in 
eonvnlsions;  her  son,  a  young  man,  lamenting  over  her.  At  last  my  friend  sees  a  car- 
riage driving  up  to  a  house  at  a  little  distance.  The  knock  is  given;  the  warm  door 
opens;  servants  and  lights  pour  forth.  Now,  thought  he,  is  the  time.  He  puts  on  his 
best  address.  ...  He  tells  his  story.  They  only  press  on  the  faster.  **  Will  you  go  and 
fee  her  ?"  ''No,  sir;  there  's  no  necessity  for  that  sort  of  thing,  depend  on  it  Im- 
postors swarm  everywhere.    The  thing  cannot  be  done.    Sir,  your  oondoot  is  extraordi* 
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nary."  "  Sir/'  cried  Shelley,  assuming  a  very  different  manner  and  forcing  the  flourishing 
householder  to  stop  out  of  astonishment,  **  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  conduct  is  not  ex- 
traordinary, and  if  ray  own  seems  to  amaze  you,  I  will  tell  you  something  which  will 
amaze  you  more,  and  I  hope  will  frighten  you.  It  is  such  men  as  you  who  madden  the 
spirits  and  the  patience  of  the  poor  and  wretched ;  and  if  ever  a  convulsion  comes  in  this 
country  (as  is  very  probable)  recollect  what  I  tell  you:  you  will  have  your  house,  that 
you  refuse  to  put  the  miserable  woman  into,  burnt  over  your  head."  **  God  bless  me, 
air  I  Dear  me,  sir  I "  exclaimed  the  poor,  frightened  man,  and  fluttered  into  his  man- 
sion. The  woman  was  then  brought  to  our  house,  which  was  at  some  distance  and  down 
a  bleak  path;  and  Shelley  and  her  son  were  obliged  to  hold  her  till  the  doctor  eould 
arrive.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been  attending  this  son  in  London,  on  a  criminal  charge 
made  against  him,  the  agitation  of  which  had  thrown  her  into  fits  on  her  return.  The 
doctor  said  that  she  would  have  perished,  had  she  remained  there  a  short  time  longer. 
The  next  day  my  friend  sent  mother  and  son  comfortably  home  to  Hendon,  where  thej 
were  known,  and  whence  they  returned  him  thanks  full  of  gratitude.' 

Shelley  left  England  for  the  last  time  on  March  12, 1818,  and  travelled  by  the  way  of 
Paris  and  Mont  Cenis  to  Milan.  Thenceforth  he  resided  in  Italy,  with  frequent  changes 
of  abode  at  first,  but  finally  at  Pisa  and  its  neighborhood.  He  had  now  matured,  and  his 
intimate  life,  his  nature,  and  his  character,  are  disclosed  by  himself  in  the  rapidly  pro- 
duced works  on  which  his  fame  rests.  From  this  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  in  others' 
impressions  that  knowledge  of  himself  which  is  the  end  of  biography;  and  the  singular 
eonsistency  and  self-possessiou  of  his  character  and  career,  as  shown  in  his  poetry  and 
prose,  and  in  his  familiar  letters,  bearing  out  as  they  do  the  permanent  traits  of  his  dis- 
position already  known,  and  correcting  or  shedding  light  upon  what  was  extraordinary  in 
his  personality,  give  the  best  reason  for  belief  that  much  in  Shelley's  earlier  career  which 
seems  abnormal  is  due  to  the  misapprehension  and  the  misinterpretation  of  him  by  his 
friends.  It  was  the  life  of  a  youth,  impulsive  and  self-confident,  and,  moreover,  it  is  the 
only  full  narrative  of  youth  which  our  literature  affords.  If  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  first  years  were  more  commonly  and  minutely  detailed,  there  might  be  less  wonder, 
less  distrust,  less  harsh  judgment  upon  what  seems  erratic  and  foolish  in  Shelley's  early 
days.  His  misfortime  was  that  immaturity  of  mind  and  judgment  became  fixed  in  im- 
prudent acts;  his  practical  responsibility  foreran  its  due  time.  Yet  the  story,  as  it  stands, 
demonstrates  generous  aims,  a  sense  of  human  duty,  an  interest  in  man's  welfare,  and  a 
resolution  to  serve  it,  as  exceptional  as  Shelley's  poetic  genius,  intimate  as  the  tie  was 
between  the  two;  for  he  was  right  in  characterizing  his  poetic  genius  as  in  the  main  a 
moral  one.  The  latter  years,  during  which  his  life  is  contained  and  expressed  in  his 
works,  require  less  attention  to  such  details  as  have  been  followed  thus  far;  his  life  in 
manhood  must  be  read  in  his  poetry  and  prose,  and  especially  in  his  letters,  but  some 
account  of  external  affairs  is  still  necessary. 

He  had  taken  Miss  Clairmont  and  her  child  with  him,  but  at  Milan  the  baby,  Allegra, 
was  sent  to  Byron,  who  undertook  her  bringing  up  and  education.  He  enjoyed  the  opera 
at  Milan,  and  made  an  excursion  to  Como  in  search  of  a  house,  but  finally  decided  to  go 
further  south,  and  departed,  on  May  1,  for  Leghorn,  where  the  party  arrived  within  ten 
days.  The  presence  there  of  the  Gisbomes,  old  friends  of  Godwin,  drew  him  to  that  city, 
which  became,  with  Pisa,  his  principal  place  of  residence.  Mrs.  Gisbome  was  a  middle- 
aged  woman  of  sense  and  experience,  and  possessed  of  much  literary  cultivation.  She 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  girl,  in  the  East,  and  had  married  Reveley,  the  student  of 
Athenian  antiqaitiesi  in  Rome.    He  was  a  Radical,  and  on  returning  to  England  became 
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•nooiated  with  Grodwin,  Holcroft,  and  others  of  the  group  of  reformers;  and  in  this  way 
it  happened  that  when  Mary's  mother  died  at  her  child's  birth,  Mrs.  Reveley  took  the 
babe  home  and  cared  for  it.  Two  years  later,  when  Reveley  died,  Grodwin  proposed 
marriage  to  her,  but  was  refused;  and  afterwards  she  married  Mr.  Gisborne,  with  whom 
she  had  lived  in  Italy  for  some  years.  She  welcomed  Mary  with  great  cordiality,  and 
the  pleasantest  relations,  which  were  only  once  broken,  sprang  up  between  the  families. 
She  introduced  Shelley  to  Calderon,  and  read  Spanish  with  him,  as  time  went  on,  greatly 
to  his  pleasure;  and,  on  bis  side,  he  became  attached  to  her  son,  Henry  Reveley,  a  young 
engineer,  and  especially  assisted  him  in  the  scheme  of  putting  a  steamboat  on  the  Medi* 
terrauean;  but  the  plan,  in  which  Shelley  had  embarked  capital,  failed.  It  was  in  the 
financial  complications  springing  out  of  this  affair  that  opportunity  was  given  for  the 
breach  of  confidence  which  then  occurred,  as  Shelley,  thought  he  was  to  be  defrauded; 
but  the  trouble  between  them  was  amicably  settled.  These  events  took  place  at  a  later 
time. 

Shelley  did  not  at  once  settle  in  Leghorn,  but  took  a  house  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
where  he  spent  a  quiet  period,  pleased  with  the  scene,  his  walks  and  rides,  the  bath 
under  the  woodland  waterfall,  and  all  the  first  delights  of  Italy,  while  he  was  not  blind 
to  its  miseries.  He  finished  *  Rosalind  and  Helen,'  which  he  had  begun  at  Marlow,  and 
translated  Plato's  *  Symposium.'  Miss  Clairmont  had  already  begun  to  be  discontented 
at  the  separation  from  Allegra,  and  was  far  from  comforted  by  what  news  reached  her 
of  Byron's  life  at  Venice.  Shelley  yielded  to  her  anxiety  and,  on  August  19,  accompa- 
nied her  by  Florence  to  Venice,  where  Byron  received  him  cordially,  and  offered  him  his 
yilla  at  Este,  where  her  mother,  whose  presence  in  Venice  was  concealed,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  see  Allegra.  Shelley  wrote  to  Mary,  who  left  Lucca  August  30,  and  the  family 
was  soon  settled  at  Este.  Here  their  youngest  child,  Clara,  sickened,  and,  on  their  tak- 
ing her  at  once  to  Venice  for  advice,  she  died  in  that  city,  September  24.  The  loss  made 
the  autumn  lonely  at  Este,  but  there,  except  for  brief  visits  to  Byron,  Shelley  remained, 
writing  the  *  Lines  on  the  Euganean  Hills,'  '  Julian  and  Maddalo,'  and  the  first  act  of 
'  Prometheus  Unbound.'  His  poetic  genius  had  come  somewhat  suddenly  to  its  mastery, 
and  his  mind  was  full  of  great  plans,  keeping  it  restless  and  absorbed,  while  his  melan^ 
choly  seemed  to  deepen.  On  November  5  they  departed  for  the  south,  Miss  Clairmont 
•till  accompanying  them,  and  she  continued  to  live  with  them.  They  arrived  at  Rome 
November  20,  and,  remaining  only  a  week,  were  settled  at  Naples  December  1.  Here 
Shelley  was  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  of  Italy;  he  visited  Pompeii,  ascended  Vesuvius, 
and  went  south  as  far  as  Pae8tum,and  in  his  letters  gives  marvellously  beautiful  descriptions 
of  these  scenes;  but  he  was,  for  causes  which  remain  obscure,  deeply  dejected  and  unhappy 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  hid  his  verses  from  Mary  and  disclosed  no  more  of  his  grief  than 
he  could  help.  She  ascribed  his  melancholy  to  physical  depression,  but  there  were  other 
reasons,  never  satisfactorily  made  out.  He  worked  but  little,  only  at  finishing  and 
remodelling  old  poems,  except  that  he  wrote  the  well-known  personal  poems  of  that 
winter. 

On  March  5  they  returned  to  Ropoe,  and  there  he  plucked  up  courage  again,  and  fin- 
ished three  acts  of  *  Prometheus  Unbound,'  writing  in  that  wilderness  of  beauty  and  ruin 
which  he  describes  with  a  sad  eloquence.  Here  the  most  severe  domestic  sorrow  they 
were  to  undergo  came  jfj^n  them  in  the  death  of  their  boy,  William,  on  June  7.  Shelley 
watched  by  him  for  sixty  hours  uninterruptedly,  and  immediately  was  called  on  to  forget  hiP 
grief  and  sustain  Mary,  who  sank  under  this  last  blow.  <  Yesterday,'  he  wrote  to  Peacock, 
*afti»r  Ml  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  my  little  William  died*    There  was  no  hope  from 
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the  moment  of  the  attack.  Tou  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  all  my  frrands,  so  that  I  need 
not  write  to  them.  It  is  a  great  exertion  to  me  to  write  even  this,  and  it  seems  to  me  as 
if,  hunted  by  calamity  as  I  have  been,  that  I  should  never  recover  any  cheerfulness  again.' 
He  removed  with  Mary  at  once  to  Leghorn,  that  she  might  have  Mrs.  Gisbome's  com- 
pany,  and  there  spent  the  summer.  *  The  Cenci '  was  the  work  of  these  months,  written 
in  a  tower  on  the  top  of  his  house  overlooking  the  country.  On  October  2  they  went  to 
Florence,  where  his  last  child,  Percy,  was  bom  November  12.  The  galleries  were  a  per- 
petual delight  to  him,  and  especially  the  sculptures,  on  which  he  made  notes  and  from 
which  he  derived  poetic  stimulus.  Here  he  wrote  the  fourth  act  of '  Prometheus  Un* 
bound,'  finbhing  that  poem. 

On  January  27  they  removed  to  Pisa,  where  they  found  a  friend  in  Mrs.  Mason,  one 
of  the  Earl  of  Kingston's  daughters  whom  Mary  Wollstonecraft  had  once  in  charge. 
She  was  one  of  their  set  of  acquaintances  from  this  time.  Shelley  was  much  troubled  in 
the  opening  months  of  this  year,  1820,  by  Godwin's  complaints  and  embarrassments,  but 
as  he  had  already  given  Godwin  £4,000  or  £5,000,  and  in  order  to  do  it  had  divested 
himself,  as  he  reminded  Godwin,  of  four  or  five  times  this  amount,  which  he  had  raised 
from  money-lenders,  and  as  he  was  really  unable  to  accomplish  anything  by  such  sacri- 
fices, he  receded  from  the  impossible  task  of  extricating  him  from  debt.  Miss  Clairmont, 
too,  toward  whom  Shelley's  conduct  is  tenderly  considerate  and  manly,  caused  him 
trouble  by  her  anxiety  about  Allegra,  and  her  inability  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Mary, 
who  was  now  unwilling  that  she  should  continue  with  them.  His  discharged  servant, 
Paolo,  also  was  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  exasperation,  as  he  first  attempted  to  black- 
mail Shelley  and  then  spread  scandals  about  his  private  life,  which  were  taken  up  in 
Italy  and  echoed  in  England.  On  June  15  they  again  removed  to  Leghorn,  taking  the 
house  of  the  Gisbomes,  and  on  August  5  went  for  the  summer  to  the  Baths  of  San  Giuli- 
ano  near  Pisa.  To  these  months  belong  *  The  Witch  of  Atlas,'  and  *  CEdipus  Tyrannns; ' 
but  Shelley's  principal  works  were  the  occasional  pieces.  He  had  become  greatly  dis- 
oouraged  by  the  continued  neglect  of  the  public,  and  by  the  personal  attacks  to  which 
his  character  was  subjected  in  England.  He  certainly  felt  keenly  his  position  as  an  out- 
cast, and  though  his  enthusiasm  for  political  causes  was  undiminished  and  flamed  np  in 
*  The  Mask  of  Anarchy,'  and  the  *  Odes,'  his  spirit  was  depressed  and  hopeless.  Mist 
Clairmont  left  them  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  became  a  private  governess  in  Flor- 
ence, though  from  time  to  time  she  visited  them.  On  October  22  Med  win  joined  them 
for  some  months,  and  directly  after,  on  October  29,  they  returned  from  the  Baths  to  Pisa 
for  the  winter.  Here  their  circle  of  aoquaintanoe  was  now  large,  and  included  Professor 
Pacchiani,  Emilia  Viviani,  Prince  Mavrocordato,  the  Princess  Argiropoli,  Sgricci,  Taaffe, 
— •  new  names,  but,  excepting  two,  of  minor  importance.  Emilia  Viviani  was  a  young  lady 
who  interested  Mary  and  Miss  Clairmont  as  well  as  Shelley  in  her  misfortunes.  She  was 
the  occasion  of  '  Epipsychidion,'  in  writing  which  Shelley  expressed  his  full  idealization  of 
woman  as  the  object  of  love  and  in  so  doing  broke  the  charm  of  this  last  object  of  his 
idolatry.  The  event  ended  in  exciting  a  certain  jealousy  in  Mary,  who  was  soon  disen% 
chanted  of  the  distressed  maiden;  but  she  continued  to  be  treated  by  all  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  Mavrocordato  was  the  occasion  of  Shelley's  keener  interest  in  the  Greek 
revolt,  which  was  expressed  in  *  Hellas,'  an  improvisation  of  1821,  and  he  vras  welcome 
also  to  Mary,  who  read  Greek  with  him.  The  most  important  addition  to  the  circle  was 
Edward  Williams  and  his  wife,  Jane,  who  eame  on  January  13, 1821,  and  were  Shelley's 
constant  and  most  prized  companions,  from  this  time  to  the  end.  The  summer  vras  spent 
at  the  Baths  of  Ginliano,  where  <  Adonau '  was  composedi  except  that  Shelley  went  to 
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Barenna  to  see  Byron  in  Augoat;  and  the  winter  was  passed  at  Pisa,  where  Byron  settled 
in  November  with  the  Conntess  GuiocioU.  Medwin  also  returned  and  joined  the  circle. 
It  was  proposed,  too,  to  invite  Hunt,  who  was  in  straits,  to  Italy,  and  a  plan  was  made 
for  him  to  join  with  Byron  in  issuing  *  The  Liberal '  there,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  and  by  Shelley's  free  but  self-denying  material  aid,  he  was  enabled  to 
come,  but  did  not  arrive  so  soou  as  was  hoped. 

Such,  in  rapid  outline,  was  the  external  course  of  Shelley's  life  in  these  four  Italian 
years  up  to  the  spring  of  1822.  He  had  accomplished  his  poetic  work,  though  it  remained 
in  large  part  unpublished,  and  he  looked  upon  himself  as  having  failed,  —  not  that  he  did 
not  know  that  his  work  was  good,  but  that  it  had  received  no  recognition.  In  private 
life  he  had  continued  to  meet  with  grave  misfortune,  and  his  character  still  stood  black* 
ened  and  traduced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  life  with  Mary  had  been  a  happy  one, 
but  he  had  early  learned  that  it  was  his  part  to  deny  himself  and  contain  his  own  moods 
and  sorrows.  It  is  plain  that  he  felt  a  lack  of  perfect  sympathy  between  them,  a  certain 
coldness,  and  something  like  fault-finding  with  him  because  of  his  persistent  difference 
from  the  world  and  its  ways.  He  was  pained  by  this,  and  made  solitary,  and  Mary 
afterwards  was  aware  of  it,  as  her  self-reproaches  show;  but  the  union,  notwithstanding, 
was  one  of  tender  affection  in  the  midst  of  many  circumstances  that  might  have  disturbed 
it.  To  Shelley's  continued  loneliness  must  be  ascribed  the  deep  melancholy  of  his  verses 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  the  sheaf  of  poems  that  was  the  last  of  all.  Edward  Williams,  who 
had  been  at  Eton  in  Shelley's  time,  may  have  had  some  knowledge  of  him,  but  he  was 
practically  a  new  acquaintance.  He  was  manly  and  generous  by  nature,  and  had  a  taste 
for  literature,  though  his  previous  life  had  been  an  active  one.  Shelley  became  much 
attached  to  him,  and  found  in  his  company,  as  they  boated  on  the  Serchio  together,  great 
enjoyment.  Both  he  and  Mary  express  warm  admiration  for  their  friend.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams suffered  the  same  idealization  that  Shelley  had  wrought  about  every  woman  who 
attracted  him  at  all;  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  her  life  with  her  husband  especially 
won  upon  him.  The  verses  he  wrote  her  were  kept  secret  from  Mary,  and  have  the 
personal  and  intimate  quality  of  poems  meant  for.  one  alone  to  read.  This  friendship 
was  the  last  pleasure  that  Shelley  was  to  know,  and  Williams  was  to  be  his.  coropanior 
in  death. 

Trelawny,  from  whom  the  true  description  of  Shelley  at  the  end  of  life  comes,  joined 
the  circle  January  14, 1822.  He  had  led  a  romantic  life  as  a  sailor,  and  was  now  twenty- 
eight  years  old  when  ho  sought  out  Shelley,  and  made  friends  with  Byron,  and  through 
these  friendships  became  an  interesting  character  to  the  world.  The  scene  of  his  intro- 
duction to  SheUey  has  been  often  quoted:  — 

'  The  Williamses  received  me  in  their  earnest,  cordial  manner.  We  had  a  great  deal 
to  communicate  to  each  other,  and  were  in  loud  and  animated  conversation,  when  I  was 
rather  put  out  by  observing  in  the  passage  near  the  open  door  opposite  to  where  I  sat  a 
pair  of  glittering  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  mine.  It  was  too  dark  to  make  out  whom  they 
belonged  to.  With  the  acuteness  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Williams's  eyes  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  mine,  and  going  to  the  doorway  she  laughingly  said,  **  Come  in,  Shelley;  it 's  only 
our  friend  Tre,  just  arrived."  Swiftly  gliding  in,  blushing  like  a  girl,  a  tall,  slim  strip- 
ling held  out  both  his  hands;  and,  although  I  could  hardly  believe,  as  I  looked  at  his 
flushed,  feminine  and  artless  face,  that  it  could  be  the  poet,  I  returned  his  warm  pressure. 
After  the  ordinary  greetings  and  courtesies  he  sat  down  and  listened.  I  was  silent  from 
astonishment.  Was  it  possible  this  mild-looking,  beardless  boy  could  be  the  veritable 
monster  at  war  with  all  the  world?—  excommnnicated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Chuxol^ 
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^epriyed  of  his  civil  rights  by  the  fiat  of  a  grim  Lord  Chancellor,  discarded  by  every 
member  of  his  family,  and  denounced  by  the  rival  sages  of  our  literature  as  the  founder 
of  a  Satanic  school  ?  I  could  not  believe  it;  it  must  be  a  hoax.  ...  He  was  habited 
like  a  boy  in  a  black  jacket  and  trousers,  which  he  seemed  to  have  outgrown,  or  his 
tailor,  as  is  the  custom,  had  most  shamefully  stinted  him  in  his  **  sizings.''  Mrs.  Williams 
saw  my  embarrassment  and,  to  relieve  me,  asked  Shelley  what  book  he  had  in  his  hand. 
His  face  brightened,  and  he  answered  briskly,  <*  Calderon's  'Magico  Prodigioso.'  I  am 
translating  some  passages  in  it.*'  "  Oh,  read  it  to  us  I "  Shoved  off  from  the  shore  of 
commonplace  incidents,  that  could  not  interest  him,  and  fairly  launched  on  a  theme  that 
did,  he  instantly  became  oblivious  of  everything  but  the  book  in  his  hand.  The  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  analyzed  the  genius  of  the  author,  his  lucid  interpretation  of  the 
story,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  translated  into  our  language  the  most  subtle  and  imag- 
inative passages  of  the  Spanish  poet  were  marvellous,  as  was  his  command  of  the  two 
languages.  After  this  touch  of  his  quality  I  no  longer  doubted  his  identity.  A  dead 
silence  ensued.  Looking  up  I  asked,  *'  Where  is  he  ?  "  Mrs.  Williams  said,  "  Who  ? 
Shelley  ?  Oh,  he  comes  and  goes  like  a  spirit,  no  one  knows  when  or  where."  Pre- 
sently he  reappeared  with  Mrs.  Shelley.' 

Trelawny's  whole  narrative  is  very  vivid  and  clear,  and,  in  particular,  he  renders  the 
boyishness  of  Shelley  better  than  Hogg  or  Peacock,  who  turned  it  to  ridicule.  He  found 
in  him  the  old  qualities,  however,  and  many  of  the  old  habits.  He  still  read  or  wrote 
incessantly,  and  could  close  his  senses  to  the  world  around,  even  at  Byron's  dinner- 
parties, and  withdraw  to  his  own  thoughts.  He  had  no  regular  habits  of  eating,  and 
lived  on  water  and  bread,  —  *  bread  literaUy  his  staff  of  life.'  He  could  jump  into  the 
water,  on  being  told  to  swim,  and  lie  quiet  on  the  bottom  till '  fished  out,'  —  an  incident 
that  would  have  read  very  differently  in  Hogg  or  Peacock,  but  is  here  told  with  perfect 
nature.  He  was  self-willed.  *  I  always  go  on  till  I  am  stopped,  and  I  never  am  stopped,' 
he  said.  He  had  filled  Williams  with  enthusiasm  for  self-improvement,  and  won  him 
over  wholly  to  books  and  thought  and  poetizing,  just  as  he  always  sought  to  do  with  his 
friends,  men  or  women.  He  was  as  passionately  fond  of  boating  as  ever  and  eager  for 
the  craft  he  had  ordered  for  the  summer,  which  they  were  to  spend  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia, 
as  had  been  decided;  and  he  wandered  out  alone  into  the  Pine  Forest  to  write,  as  when 
he  composed  *  Alastor.'  The  same  features,  the  same  traits,  are  here  as  of  old,  —  with 
the  difference  that  they  are  told  naturally  without  the  suggestion  of  grotesqueness  on 
one  side  or  of  incipient  lunacy  on  the  other.  This  sustains  our  belief  in  Shelley's  alwayt 
having  been  a  natural  being,  subject  to  no  more  of  eccentricity  or  disease  than  exists 
within  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary  healthy  nature.  *  He  was  like  a  healthy,  well-condi- 
tioned boy,'  says  Trelawny.  The  gentle  timidity  is  here,  too,  the  half  ludicrous  fear  of 
a  <  party '  with  which  Mary  had  '  threatened '  him,  and  similar  shynesses  that  existed  in 
his  temperament,  with  the  openness  that  knew  no  wrong  where  no  wrong  was  meant. 
His  dislike  of  Byron,  mixed  with  admiration  of  his  genius  and  discouragement  in  its  pre- 
sence, is  not  concealed,  and  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  his  talk,  its  eloquent  flow,  together 
with  his  spells  of  sadness  and  the  physical  spasms  that  made  him  roll  on  the  floor,  but 
with  self-command  and  words  of  unforgetting  kindness  for  those  about  him  who  were 
obliged  to  look  on,  and  also  the  constant  discouragement  of  his  spirits  in  respect  to  him* 
self  and  his  life,  —  are  all  spread  on  these  pages,  which  are  biographically  of  the  highest 
▼alue.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  so  faithful  a  witness  of  these  last  days ;  but  this 
memoir  must  draw  to  a  close  without  lingering  over  the  last  portrait. 

The  plan  to  pass  the  summer  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  was  carried  out    On  May  1,  after 
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some  difficulties  in  finding  a  place  of  abode,  Shelley  was  settled  in  the  Casa  Magni,  a 
lonely  boose  on  tbe  edge  of  the  sea,  under  steep  and  wooded  slopes,  beneath  which  rocky 
footpaths  wound  to  Lerici  on  the  south  and  to  the  near  village  of  San  Tereuzo  on  the 
north.  The  Williamses  were  with  him,  and,  temporarily.  Miss  Clairmont,  to  whom  in 
the  first  days  he  there  broke  the  news  of  the  death  of  Allegra.  The  spot  is  one  of  inde- 
scribable beauty,  with  lovely  views,  both  near  and  distant,  wherever  the  eye  wanders  or 
rests ;  but  it  had  also  an  aspect  of  wildness  and  strangeness,  which  depressed  Mary's 
spirits.  *  The  gales  and  squalls,'  she  says,  *  that  hailed  our  first  arrival  surrounded  the 
bay  with  foam.  The  howling  winds  swept  round  our  exposed  house,  and  the  sea  roared 
unremittingly.  .  .  .  The  natives  were  wilder  than  the  place.  Our  near  neighbors  of 
San  Terenzo  were  more  like  savages  than  any  people  I  ever  before  lived  among.  Many 
a  night  they  passed  on  the  beach  singing,  or  rather  howling,  the  women  dancing  about 
among  the  waves  that  broke  at  their  feet,  the  men  leaning  against  the  rocks  and  joining 
in  their  loud,  wild  chorus.'  It  was  among  these  villagers  that  Shelley's  last  offices  of 
charity  were  done,  as  be  visited  them  in  their  houses,  and  helped  the  sick  and  the  poor  as 
he  was  able.  On  May  12  arrived  the  boat  which  Shelley  christened  the  Ariel,  —  *  a  per- 
fect plaything  for  the  summer,'  Williams  said.  They  made  also  a  shallop  of  canvas  and 
reeds,  and  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  crafts  he  incessantly  boated.  He  wrote  '  The 
Triumph  of  Life,'  going  off  by  himself  in  his  shallop  in  the  moonlight.  Mary  thought  it 
was  the  happiest  period  in  his  life.  <  I  still  inhabit  this  divine  bay,'  he  wrote,  '  reading 
Spanish  dramas,  and  sailing  and  listening  to  the  most  enchanting  music'    Again  he  says^ 

*  If  the  past  and  future  could  be  obliterated,  the  present  would  content  me  so  well  that  I 
could  say  with  Faust  to  the  passing  moment,  —  ^  Remain  thou,  thou  art  so  beautiful." ' 
Mary  unfortunately  was  not  so  happy,  and  she  says,  took  no  pleasure  excepting  when 

*  sailing,  lying  down  with  my  head  on  his  knee,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  felt  the  wind  and  our 
swift  motion  alone.'  She  was  also  at  one  time  dangerously  ill,  and  Shelley  himself  was 
far  from  welL  The  house  was  a  place  of  visions.  One  night,  when  with  Williams,  he 
saw  Allegra  as  a  naked  child  rise  from  the  waves,  clapping  her  hands;  again  he  saw  the 
image  of  himself,  who  asked  him,  *  How  long  do  you  mean  to  be  content  ?  '  And  Mrs. 
Williams  twice  saw  Shelley  when  he  was  not  present. 

Two  months  passed  by  in  this  retreat,  and  it  was  now  time  for  Leigh  Hunt  to  arrive. 
Shelley  set  off  to  meet  him  at  Leghorn,  taking  Williams  and  the  sailor-boy,  Charles 
Vivian,  with  him.  Mary  called  Shelley  back  two  or  three  times  and  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  come  soon  she  should  go  to  Pisa,  with  their  child  Percy,  and  cried  bitterly  when 
he  went  away.  The  next  day  he  arrived  at  Leghorn.  Thornton  Hunt  always  remem* 
bered  the  cry  with  which  Shelley  rushed  into  his  father's  arms,  saying,  *  I  am  inexpressi- 
bly delighted  I  you  cannot  think  how  inexpressibly  happy  it  mi^es  me.'  He  saw  the 
Hunts  settled,  and  arranged  affairs  between  Hunt  and  Byron  ;  but  both  he  and  Williams 
were  anxious  to  return  to  their  families  in  their  lonely  situation.  On  July  8  they  set  sail 
in  the  Ariel,  not  without  warning  of  risk.  The  weather  was  threatening,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  lost  in  a  sea-fog.    Trelawny  describes  the  scene  :  — 

'  Although  the  sun  was  obscured  by  mists  it  was  oppressively  sultry.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  air  in  the  harbor.  TLe  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  and  an  unwonted  stillness 
benumbed  my  senses.  I  went  down  into  the  cabin  and  sank  into  a  slumber.  I  was 
roused  up  by  a  noise  overhead,  and  went  on  deck.  The  men  were  getting  up  a  chain 
cable  to  let  go  another  anchor.  There  was  a  general  stir  amongst  the  shipping;  shifting 
berths,  getting  dovm  yards  and  masts,  veering  out  cables,  hauling  in  of  hawsers,  letting 
go  anchoia^  hailing  from  the  ships  and  quays,  boats  sculling  rapidly  to  and  fro.    It  was 
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almost  dark,  althoagh  only  half  past  six.  The  sea  vras  of  the  color  and  looked  as  solid 
and  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  covered  with  an  oily  scum;  gusts  of  wind  swept  orer 
without  ruffling  it,  and  big  drops  of  rain  fell  on  its  surface,  rebounding,  as  if  they  could 
not  penetrate  it.  There  vras  a  commotion  in  the  air,  made  up  of  many  threatening  sounds, 
coming  upon  us  from  the  sea.  Fishing  craft  and  coasting  vessels  under  bare  poles  rushed 
by  us  in  shoals,  running  foul  of  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  As  yet  the  din  and  hubbub  was 
that  made  by  men,  j>ut  their  shrill  pipings  were  suddenly  silenced  by  the  crashing  Toice 
of  a  thunder  squall  that  burst  right  over  our  heads.  For  some  time  no  other  sounds  were 
to  be  heard  than  the  thunder,  wind  and  rain.  When  the  fury  of  the  storm,  which  did 
not  last  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  had  abated,  and  the  horizon  was  in  some  degree 
cleared,  I  looked  to  seaward  anxiously,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  Shelley's  boat  amongst 
the  many  small  crafts  scattered  about.  I  watched  every  speck  that  loomed  on  the  hori- 
xon,  thinking  that  they  would  have  borne  up  on  their  return  to  the  port,  as  all  the  other 
boats  that  had  gone  out  in  the  same  direction  had  done.  I  sent  our  Genoese  mate  on 
board  some  of  the  returning  crafts  to  make  inquiries,  but  they  all  professed  not  to  have 
seen  the  English  boat.  .  .  .  During  the  night  it  was  gusty  and  showery,  and  the  light- 
ning flashed  along  the  coast;  at  daylight  I  returned  on  board  and  resumed  my  examina- 
tions of  the  crews  of  the  various  boats  which  had  returned  to  the  port  during  the  night. 
They  either  knew  nothing  or  would  say  nothing.  My  Grcnoese,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a 
sailor,  pointed  out  on  board  a  fishing-boat  an  English-made  oar  that  he  thought  he  had 
seen  in  Shelley's  boat,  but  the  entire  crew  swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  that 
this  was  not  so.  Another  day  was  passed  in  horrid  suspense.  On  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  I  rode  to  Pisa.  Byron  had  returned  to  the  Lanfranchi  Palace.  I  hoped  to  find 
a  letter  from  the  Villa  Magni;^  there  was  none.  I  told  my  fears  to  Hunt,  and  then  went 
upstairs  to  Byron.  When  I  told  him  his  lip  quivered,  and  his  voice  faltered  as,  he  ques- 
tioned me.' 

Trelawny  sent  a  courier  to  Leghorn  and  Byron  ordered  the  Bolivar  to  cruise  along  the 
coast.  He  himself  took  his  horse  and  rode.  At  Via  Reggio  he  recognized  a  punt,  a 
water  keg,  and  some  bottles  that  had  been  on  Shelley's  boat,  and  his  fears  became  almost 
certainties.  To  quicken  their  watchfulness  he  promised  rewards  to  the  coast-guard 
patroL  On  July  18  two  bodies  were  found.  *  The  tall,  slight  figure,  the  jacket,  the  vol- 
ume of  iEschylns  in  one  pocket,  and  Keats's  poems  in  the  other,  doubled  back  as  if  the 
reader  in  the  act  of  reading  had  hastily  thrust  it  away,  were  all  too  familiar  to  me  to 
leave  a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  this  mutilated  corpse  was  any  other  than  Shelley's.'  The 
second  body  was  that  of  Williams.  A  few  days  later,  the  body  of  the  sailor-boy,  Charles 
Vivian,  was  also  found.  Trelawny  went  on  to  Lerici  and  broke  the  news  to  the  two 
widows  there,  who,  after  suffering  great  suspense,  and  going  to  Pisa  and  returning,  still 
hoped  against  hope  through  these  days. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  except  that  the  last  offices  must  be  discharged. 
The  bodies  had  been  buried  in  the  sand,  but  permission  was  obtained  from  the  authorities 
to  bum  them.  Trelawny  took  charge.  He  had  a  furnace  made,  and  provided  what  else 
was  necessary.  On  the  first  day  Williams's  body  was  burned,  and  on  the  second,  August 
18,  Shelley's.  Three  white  vrands  had  been  stuck  in  the  sand  to  mark  the  grave,  but  it 
was  nearly  an  hour  before  his  body  was  found.  The  preparations  were  then  completed. 
Only  Byron  and  Hunt  besides  Trelawny  and  some  natives  of  the  place  were  present. 
*  The  sea,'  says  Trelawny,  *  with  the  islands  of  Gorgona,  Capraja  and  Elba,  was  before 
us.  Old  battlemented  vratch  towers  stretched  along  the  coast,  backed  by  the  marble- 
erested  Apennines  glistening  in  the  sun,  picturesque  from  their  diversified  outlines,  and 
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not  a  hnman  dwelling  was  in  sight.'  And  Hunt  takes  up  the  description:  *The  beauty 
of  the  flame  arising  from  the  funeral  pile  was  extraordinary.  The  weather  was  beauti- 
fully fine.  The  Mediterranean,  now  soft  and  lucid,  kissed  Uie  shore  as  if  to  make  peace 
with  it.  The  yellow  sand  and  blue  sky  were  intensely  contrasted  with  one  another; 
marble  mountains  touched  the  air  with  coolness,  and  the  flame  of  the  fire  bore  away  to- 
ward heaven  in  vigorous  amplitude,  wayering  and  quivering  with  a  brightness  of  incon- 
ceivable beauty.'  Wine,  oil  and  sale  were  thrown  on  the  pile,  and  «rith  them  the  volume 
of  Keats,  and  all  was  slowly  consumed.  Trelawny  snatched  the  heart  from  the  flames. 
Hunt  and  Byron  hardly  maintained  themselves,  but  at  last  all  was  over,  and  they  rode 
away.  The  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  English  burying  ground  at  Rome,  in  the  now 
familiar  spot  where  Trelawny  placed  a  slab  in  the  ground  and  inscribed  it:^ 

Pbbct  Btbshb  Shellet  * 

Cob  Cordium 
Natus  IV  Aug.  MDCCXCII 
Obht  Vni  Jul.  MDCCCXXH 

'Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.*  ^  »  .^ 
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QUEEN  MAB 
A  PHILOSOPHICAL  POEM 

WITH  NOTES 

ECRASEZ  L»INFAMEI 

Corrisp<mdanct  tU  VoUabm* 

Avia  Pieriduin  peragro  Iocs,  nullius  ante 
Trita  solo,  juva(  int^^os  accedere  f onteis ; 
Atque  baurire :  juvatque  novos  decerpere  floraa* 

Unde  prios  nuUi  velarint  tempore  Musae. 
Primum  quod  magnis  doceo  de  rebus ;  et  arcdt 
Religionum  aoimos  nodis  exsolvere  pergo. 

LucRBTius,  lib.  iv. 

Archimbobs. 


*  Darior  my  existeiioe  I  liave  ineessantly 
speculated,  thought  and  read.'  So  Shelley 
wrote  when  he  was  yet  not  quite  twenty  years 
old;  and  the  statement  fainy  represents  the 
history  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  Qyaeen  Mob 
mm  composed  in  1ftl2-^:\in  its  present  form, 
tuad  issued  during  the  summer  of  the  latter 
year,  when  Shelley  was  just  twenty-one.  It 
embodies  substantially  the  contents  of  his  mind 
at  that  period,  especially  those  speculatire, 
religious  and  philanthropic  opinions  to  the  ex- 
pression of  which  his  *  passion  for  reforming 
the  world  '  was  the  inoflntrVft :  and^  pOflttoally. 
It  is  his  first  work  of  importance.  Much  of 
Its  subject-matter  had  been  previously  treated 
by  him.  The  figure  of  Ahasuerus,  which  was 
a  permanent  imannative  motiye  for  him,  had 
been  the  centre  of  a  juvenile  poem,  The  Wcm- 
dering  Jew,  in  which  Medwin  claims  to  have 
collaborated  with  him,  as  early  as  1809-10; 
and  youthful  verse  written  before  1812  is 
clearly  incorporated  in  Queen  Mab.  It  may 
fairly  be  regarded,  poetically  and  intellectu- 
ally, as  the  result  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  the 
poet's  life. 

The  poem  owes  much  to  Shelley's  studies  in 
the  Latin  and  French  authors.  The  limitations 
of  his  poetical  training  and  taste  in  EneUsh  verse 
are  justly  stated  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  note : 

*  Out  eariier  £^lish  poetry  was  almost  un- 
knowB  to  him.    1^  love  and  knowledge  of . 


nature  developed  by  Wordsworth  r^  the  lofty 
melody  and  mysterious  beauty  of  Coleridge'^ 
poetry  —  and  the  wild  fantastic  machinery  and 
gorgeous  scenery  adopted  by  Southey,  com- 
posed his  favorite  reading.  The  rhythm  of 
Queen  Mab  was  founded  on  that  of  i%a/a6a, 
and  the  first  few  lines  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  spirit,  though  not  in  idea,  to  the 
opening  of  that  poem.  His  fertile  imagina- 
tion, and  ear  tuned  to  the  finest  sense  of  har- 
mony, preserved  him  from  imitation.  Another 
of  his  favorite  books  was  the  poem  of  Cre^tr, 
by  Walter  Savage  Landor.* 

Queen  Mab  is,  in  form,  what  would  be  ex- 
pected from  such  preferences.  His  own  Notes 
indicate  the  prose  sources  of  his  thought.  He 
dissented  from  all  that  was  established  in  so- 
ciety, for  the  most  part  very  radically,  and  was 
a  believer  in  the  perfectibility  of  man  by  moral 
means.  Here,  again,  Mrs.  Shelley's  note  is 
most  just : 

'  He  was  animated  to  greater  zeal  by  com- 
passion for  his  fellow-creatures.  His  sym- 
pathy was  excited  by  the  misery  with  which 
the  world  is  bursting.  He  witnessed  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor,  and  was  aware  of  the  evils 
of  ignorance.  He  desired  to  induce  every  rich 
man  to  despoil  himself  of  superfluity,  and  to 
create  a  brotherhood  of  property  and  service, 
and  was  ready  to  be  the  first  to  lay  down  ^ 
advantages  of  his  birth.  He  was  of  too  nn- 
comprominng  a  disposition  to  join  any  party^ 
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He  did  not  in  his  youth  look  forward  to  grad- 
ual improToment :  nay,  in  those  days  of  intol- 
erance, now  almost  forgotten,  it  seemed  as  easy 
to  look  forward  to  the  sort  of  millennium  of 
freedom  and  brotherhood,  which  he  thought 
the  proper  state  of  mankind,  as  to  the  present 
reign  of  moderation  and  improrement.  Ill 
health  made  him  believe  that  his  race  would 
soon  be  run ;  that  a  year  or  two  was  all  he  had 
of  life.  He  desired  that  these  years  should  be 
useful  and  illustrious.  He  saw,  in  a  ferrent 
call  on  his  fellow-creatures  to  share  alike  the 
bleasiuffs  of  the  creation,  to  love  and  serre 
each  ouier,  the  noblest  work  that  life  and  time 
permitted  him.  In  this  spirit  he  composed 
Queen  Mob: 

Shelley's  own  opinion  of  the  poem  changed 
in  later  years.  He  always  referred  to  it  as 
written  in  his  nineteenth  year,  when  it  was  ap- 
parently b^un,  though  its  final  form  at  any 
rate  dates  from  the  next  year.  In  1817  he 
wrote  of  it  as  follows : 

.  .  .  *Full  of  those  errors  which  belong  to 
youth,  as  far  as  imagery  and  language  and  a 
connected  plan  b  concerned.  But  it  was  a  sin- 
cere overflowing  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  that 
at  a  period  when  they  are  most  uncorrupted  and 
pure.  It  is  the  author's  boast,  and  it  consti- 
tutes no  small  portion  of  hb  happiness,  that, 
after  six  years  (this  period  supports  the  date 
1811]  of  added  experience  and  reflection,  the 
doctrine  of  equality,  and  liberty,  and  duinter- 
estedness,  and  entire  unbelief  in  religion  of  any 
sort,  to  which  this  poem  is  devoted,  have 
gained  rather  than  lost  that  beauty  and  that 
grandeur  which  first  determined  him  to  devote 
his  Ufe  to  the  investigation  and  inculcation  of 
them.' 

In  1821,  when  the  poem  was  printed  by  W. 
Clark,  Shelley,  in  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Examiner,  describes  it  in  a  different 
strain: 

*  A  poem,  entitled  Queen  Mabj  was  written 
by  me,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  dare  say  in  a 
sufficiently  intemperate  spirit  —  but  even  then 
was  not  intended  for  publication,  and  a  few 


copies  only  were  struck  off ,  to  be  distributed 
among  my  personal  friends.  1  have  not  seen 
this  production  for  several  yean ;  I  doubt  not 
but  uiat  it  is  perfectly  worthless  in  point  of 
literary  composition ;  and  that  in  all  tnat  con- 
cerns moral  and  political  speculation,  as  well 
as  in  the  subtler  discriminations  of  metaphysi- 
cal and  religious  doctrine,  it  is  still  more  crude 
and  immature.  I  am  a  detoted  enemy  to  re- 
ligious, political,  and  domestic  oppression ;  and 
I  regret  this  publication  not  so  much  from  lit- 
erary vanity,  as  because  I  fear  it  is  better  fitt^ 
to  injure  ^n  to  serve  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom.' 

Queen  Mab^  as  Shelley  here  states,  was  pri- 
vately issued.  The  name  of  the  printer  was 
cut^  out  of  nearly  all  copies,  for  fear  of  prose* 
oution.  The  edition  was  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copie^  of  which  about  seventy  were  put 
in  circulataon  by  gift.  Many  pirated  editions 
were  issued  after  Shelley's  death  boUi  in  Eng. 
land  and  America,  and  the  poem  was  espeeiaUy 
popular  with  the  Owenites.  By  it  Shelley  was 
long  most  widely  known,  and  it  remains  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  his  works  in  popular 
apprehension.  Though  at  last  he  abuidoned 
it,  because  of  its  cruditier,-he  had  felt  inter> 
est  in  it  after  its  first  issue  and  had  partly 
recast  it,  and  included  a  pordon  of  this  re- 
vision in  his  next  volume,  AUutor,  1816,  as  the 
Damon  of  the  World.  The  radical  character 
of  Queen  Mab,  which  was  made  a  part  of  the 
evidence  against  his  character,  on  tne  occasion 
of  the  trial  which  resulted  in  his  being  de- 
prived of  the  custody  of  his  children  by  Lord 
£ldon,  was  a  main  element  in  the  contempo- 
rary obloquy  in  which  his  name  was  involved  in 
England,  though  very  few  persons  could  ever 
have  read  the  poem  then;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  the  end  it  did  not  help  hi* 
fame  by  the  fascination  it  exerdses  over  a  cer- 
tain claiw  of  minds  in  the  first  stages  of  aocial 
and  intellectual  revolt  or  angry  unrest  so  wide- 
spread in  this  century. 

The  dedication  To  Harriet  *****  is  to  his 
first  wife. 


TO  HARRIET  ***** 

Whose  is  the  love  that,  gleaming  throngh 
the  world, 

Wards  off  the  poisonous  arrow  of  its  scorn? 
Whose  is  the  warm  and  partial  praise, 
Virtue's  most  sweet  reward  ? 

Beneath  whose  looks  did  my  reviving  soul 
Biper  in  truth  and  virtuous  daring  grow  ? 
Whose  eyes  have  I  gazed  fondly  cm. 
And  loved  mankind  the  more  ? 


Harriet  I  on  thine  :  —  thou  wert  my  purer 

mind  ; 
Thou  wert  the  inspiration  of  mv  song ; 

Thine  are  these  early  wildmg  flowers, 

Though  garlanded  by  me. 

Then  press  into  thy  breast  this  pledge  of 

love ; 
And  know,  though  time  may  change  and 
years  may  roll, 
Each  floweret  gathered  in  my  heart 
It  consecrates  to  thine* 
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How  wonderf  nl  is  Death, 

Death,  and  his  brother  Sleep  I 
One  pale  as  jouder  waning  moon 

With  lipu  of  lurid  blue ; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 
When  throned  on  ocean's  wave 

It  blushes  o*er  the  world  ; 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful  1 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres  zo 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  ? 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  loTC  and  admiration  cannot  riew 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of 
snow. 
That  lovely  outline  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish  ? 
Must  putre&ction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  ?  30 

Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme, 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moral- 
ize? 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 
Stealing  o'er  sensation, 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness  ? 
Will  lanthe  wake  again, 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture,  from  her  smile  ? 

Yes  I  she  will  wake  again,  31 

Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless, 
And  silent  Uiose  sweet  lips, 
Onoe  breathing  eloquence 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger's  rage 
Or  thawed  the  oold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 
Her  dewT  eyes  are  closed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath. 
The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed  ;       40 
Her  golden  tresses  shade 
The  bosom's  stainless  pride, 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  colunm. 

Hark  I  whence  that  rushing  sound  ? 

'T  is  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells, 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore, 

The  enthusiast  hears  at  eyening ; 


'T  is  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh  ; 
rr  is  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  Ivre  whose  strings     $2 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep  ; 
Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they 
fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the 
tints 
Are  such  as  may  not  find 
Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  Fairy  Queen ! 
Celestial    coursers    paw    the    unyielding 
air;  6c 

Their    filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they 

furl. 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  li^ht ; 
These  the  Queen  of  Spells  drew  lu  ; 
She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot, 
And,  leaning  graceful  from  the  ethereal 
car, 
Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently, 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 

Oh  !  not  the  visioned  poet  in  his  dreams. 
When  silvery  clouds  noat  through  the  wil« 

dered  brain. 
When    every  sight  of   lovely,  wild    and 
grand  70 

Astonishes,  enraptures,  elevates. 
When  fancy  at  a  glance  combines 
The  wondrous  and  the  beautiful,  — 
So  bright,  so  fair,  so  wild  a  shape 
Hath  ever  yet  beheld, 
As  that  which  reined  the  coursers  of  the 
air 
And  poured  the  ma^c  of  her  gaze 
Upon  the  maiden's  sleep. 

The  broad  and  yellow  moon 

Shone  dimly  through  her  form  —      80 

That  form  of  faultless  symmetry; 

The  pearly  and  pellucid  car 
Moved  not  the  moonlight's  line. 
'T  was  not  an  earthly  pageant. 

Those,  who  had  looked  upon  the  sight 
Passing  all  human  glory. 
Saw  not  the  yellow  moon. 
Saw  not  the  mortal  scene. 
Heard  not  the  night-wind's  rush^ 
Heard  not  an  earthly  sound,  99 

Saw  but  the  fairy  pageant. 
Heard  but  the  heavenly  strains 
That  filled  the  lonely  dwelling. 
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The  Fairy's  frame  was  slight — yon  fibrous 

cloudy 
That  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  eren, 
And  which  the  straining  eye  can  hardly 

seize 
When  melting  into  eastern  twilight's  shad- 
ow, 
Were  scaroe  so  thin,  so  slight ;  but  the  fair 

star 
That  gems  the  glittering  coronet  of  mom, 
Sheds  not  a  light  so  mild,  so  powerful,    loo 
As  that  which,  bursting  from  the  Fairy's 

form, 
Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  scene. 
Yet  with  an  undulating  motion, 
Swayed  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

From  her  celestial  car 

The  Fairy  Queen  descended, 

And  thrice  she  wared  her  wand 

Circled  with  wreaths  of  amaranth; 
Her  thin  and  misty  form 
MoTed  with  the  moving  air,  no 

And  the  clear  silver  tones. 
As  thus  she  spoke,  were  such 

As  are  unheard  by  M  but  gifted  ear. 


<  Stars  f  your  balmiest  influence  shed  I 
Elements  I  your  wrath  suspend  ! 
Sleep,  Oceau,  in  the  rocky  bounds 

That  circle  thy  domain  ! 
Let  not  a  breath  be  seen  to  stir 
Around  yon  grass-grown  ruin's  height ! 
Let  even  the  restless  gossamer  lao 

Sleep  on  the  moveless  air  1 
Soul  of  lanthe  !  thou, 
Judg^  alone  worthy  of  the  envied  boon 
That  waits  the  good  and  the  sincere  ;  that 

waits 
Those  who  have  stmggled,  and  with  reso- 
lute will 
Vanquished  earth's  pride  and  meanness, 

burst  the  chains. 
The  icy  chains  of  custom,  and  have  shone 
The  day-stars  of  their  age; — Soul   of 
lanthe  I 
Awake  f  arise  !  * 

Sudden  arose  130 

lanthe's  Soul;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity. 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame; 
Instinct    with    inexpressible    beauty   and 
graces 


Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  passed  away  —  it  reassumed 
Its  native  dignity  and  stood 

Immortal  amid  ruin. 


Upon  the  couch  the  bodv  lav, 

Wrapt  in  the  depth  of  slumber;        1^0 

Its  features  were  fixed  and  meaningless, 
Yet  animal  life  was  there, 
And  every  organ  yet  performed 
Its  natural  functions;  'twasa^ight 

Of  yonder  to  hehol^  the  bodyand  the  sonL 
The  self-same  lineaments,  the  8am^~~ 
Marks  of  identity  were  there; 

Yet,  oh,  how  different!    One  aspires  to 
Heaven,         y 

Pants  for  its  sempiternal  heritage. 

And,  ever  changing,  ever  rising  atill,       150 
Wantons  in  endless  being: 

'The  other,  for  a  time  the  unwilling  sport 

Of  circumstance  and  passion,  stniggles  on; 

Fleets  through  its  sad  duration  rapidly; 

Then  like  an  useless  and  worn-out  machine, 
Rots,  perishes,  and  passes. 


*  Spirit !  who  hast  dived  so  deep; 
Spirit !  who  hast  soared  so  high; 
Thou  the  fearless,  thou  the  mild, 
Accept  the  boon  thy  worth  hath  earned. 
Ascend  the  car  with  me  ! '  161 

8PIBIT 

'  Do  I  dream  ?    Is  this  new  feeling 

But  a  visioned  ghost  of  slumber  ? 

If  indeed  I  am  a  soul, 
A  free,  a  disembodied  soul. 
Speak  again  to  me.' 


*  I  am  the  Fairy  Mab:  to  me  'tis  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  toke^! 
The  secrets  ot  tbe  immeasurable  past. 
In  the  unfailing  consciences  of  men,     170 
Those  stern,  unflattering  chroniclers,  I 

find; 
The  future,  from  the  causes  which  arise 
In  each  event,  I  gather;  not  the  sting 
Which  retributive  memory  implants 
In  the  hard  bosom  of  the  selfish  man, 
Nor  that  ecstatic  and  exulting  throb 
Which   virtue's    votary  feels   when    he 

sums  up 
The  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  well-spent 

day. 
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Are  tinforeseen,  unregistered  bj  me; 
J    And  it  is  yet  permitted  me  to  rend      i8o 
The  veil  of  mortal  frailty,  that  the  spirit, 
Clothed  in  its  changeless  purity,  may 

know 
How  soonest  to   accomplish  the  great 

end 
For  which  it  hath  its  being,  and  may 

taste 
That  peace  which  in  the  end  all  life  will 

share. 
This  is  the  meed  of  virtue;  happy  Soul, 
Ascend  the  car  with  me  I ' 

The  chains  of  earth's  immurement 
Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit; 
They  shrank  and  brake  like  bandages  of 
straw  190 

fieneath  a  wakened  Rant's  strength. 

She  knew  her  glorious  change, 
And  felt  in  apprehension  uncontrolled 

New  raptures  opening  round; 

Each  dayndream  of  her  mortal  life, 

'    Each  frenzied  vision  of  the  slumbers 

V       That  closed  each  well-spent  day. 

Seemed  now  to  meet  reality. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Soul  proceeded; 

The  silver  clouds  disparted;  200 

And  as  the  car  of  magic  they  ascended, 
Agaiu  the  speechless  music  swelled, 
Again  the  coursers  of  the  air 
Unfurled   their  azure  pennons,   and    the 
Queen, 
Shaking  the  beamy  reins, 
Bade  them  pursue  their  way. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
The  night  was  fair,  and  countless  stars 
Studded  heaven's  dark  blue  vault j.^^^ 

Just  o'er  the  eastern  wave  a  10 

Peeped  the  first  faint  smile  of  mom. 

The  magic  car  moved  on  — 

From  the  celestial  hoofs 
The  atmosphere  io  flaming  sparkles  flew. 

And  where  the  burning  wheels 
Eddied  above  the  mountain's  loftiest  peak. 

Was  traced  a  line  of  lightning. 

Now  it  flew  far  above  a  rock. 

The  utmost  verge  of  earth,  219 

The  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow 

Lowered  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Far,  far  below  the  chariot's  path, 
Calm  as  a  slumbering  babe, 
Tremendous  Ocean  lay. 


The  mirror  of  its  stillness  showed 
The  pale  and  waning  stars, 
The  chariot's  fiery  track. 
And  the  g^y  light  of  mom 
Tinging  those  fleecy  clouds 
That  canopied  the  dawn.  230 

Seemed  it  that  the  chariot's  way 
Lay  through  the  midst  of  an  immense  con- 
cave 
Radiant  with  million  constellations,  tinged 
With  shades  of  infinite  color. 
And  semicircled  with  a  belt 
Flashing  incessant  meteors. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 

As  they  approached  their  g^l,         338 
The  coursers  seemed  to  eather  speed; 
The  sea  no  longer  was  distuiguished;  earth 
Appeared  a  vast  and  shadowy  sphere; 

xhe  sun's  unclouded  orb 

Rolled  through  the  black  concave; 

Its  rays  of  rapid  lieht 
Parted  around  the  chariot's  swifter  course^ 
And  fell,  like  ocean's  feathery  spray 

Dashed  from  the  boiling  surge 

Before  a  vessel's  prow. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
Earth's  distant  orb  appeared  254 

The  smallest  light  that  twinkles  in  tbt 
heaven; 
Whilst  ronnd  the  chariot's  way 
Innumerable  systems  rolled 
And  countless  spheres  diffused 
An  ever-varying  glory. 
It  was  a  sight  of  wonder:  some 
Were  homM  like  the  crescent  moon; 
Some  shed  ^mild  and  silver  beam 
Like  Hespems  o'er  the  western  sea;    259 
Some  dashed  athwart  with  trains  of  flame. 
Like  worlds  to  death  and  ruin  driven; 
Some  shone  like  suns,  and  as  the  chariot 
passed. 
Eclipsed  all  other  light. 

Spirit  of  Nature  t  here  — 
In  this  interminable  wilderness 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 
Even  soaring  fancy  staggers, 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple  I 
Yet  not  the  lightest  leaf        269 
That  quivers  to  the  passing  breeze 
Is  less  instinct  with  thee; 
Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
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That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the 

deady 
Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath  t 

Spirit  of  Nature  I  thou. 
Imperishable  as  this  scene  — 

Here  is  thy  fitting  templet 

II 
If  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
Tc  the  wild  oceau's  echoing  shore, 
And  thou  hast  lingered  there^ 
Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  burnished  wave, 

Thou  must  have  marked  the  lines 
Of  purple  gold  that  motionless 

Hung  o*er  the  sinking  sphere; 
Thou  must   have   marked   the   billowy 

clouds, 
"Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy,  lo 

Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 
Crowned  with  a  diamond  wreath; 
And  yet  there  is  a  moment, 
When  the  sun's  highest  point 
Peeps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge, 
When  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold, 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea; 
Then  has  thy  fancy  soared  above  the  earth 
And  furled  its  wearied  wing  20 

Within  the  Fairy's  fane. 

Yet  not  the  golden  islands 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light. 
Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  conch. 
Nor  the  burnished  ocean-waves 
Paving  that  gorgeous  dome. 
So  fair,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  Mab's  ethereal  palace  could  afford.     29 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault,  that  fa^ry  Hall! 
As  Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it 
spread 

Its  floors  of  flashing  light. 
Its  vast  and  azure  dome, 
Its  fertile  golden  islands 
Floating  on  a  silver  sea; 
Whilst  suns  their  mingling  beamings  darted 
Through  clouds  of  circumambient  darkness, 
And  pearly  battlements  around 
Looked  o'er  the  immense  of  Heaven. 


The  roaric  car  no  longer  moved. 
Tke  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Entered  the  Hall  of  Spells. 
Those  golden  clouds 


40 


That  rolled  in  glittering  billows 
Beneath  the  azure  canopy, 
With  the  ethereal  footsteps  trembled  not; 

The  light  and  crimson  mists, 
Floating  to  strains  of  thrilling  melody 
Through  that  unearthly  dwelling, 
Yielded  to  every  movement  of  the  will;    50 
Upon  their  passive  swell  the  Spirit  leaned, 
And,   for   tne   varied   bliss   that   pressed 
around. 
Used  not  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 

<SpiritI'  the  Fairy  said, 
Andpointed  to  the  gorgeous  dome, 
'  This  is  a  wondrous  sight 
^     And  mocks  all  human  grandeur; 
HBut,  were  it  virtue*s  only  meed  to  dwell 
In  a  celestial  palace,  all  resigned  60 

To  pleasurable  impulses,  immured 
Within  the  prison  of  itself,  the  will 
Qf  changeless  Nature  would  6e  unfulfilled. 
Learn  to  make  others  bappy.    Spirit,  comet 
^is  is  thine  high  rewBxd:  —  the  past  shall 

rise; 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  present;  Iwill  teach 
The  secrets  of  the  future.' 

The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Approached  the  overhanging  battlement. 
Below  lay  stretched  the  universe  t      70 
There,  far  as  the  remotest  line 
That  bounds  imagination's  flighty 

Countless  and  unending  orbs 
In  mazy  motion  intermingled. 
Yet  still  fulfilled  immutably 
Eternal  Nature's  law. 
Above,  below,  around, 
The  circling  systems  formed 
A  wilderness  of  harmony; 
Each  with  undeviatiug  aim,  80 

In  eloquent  silence,  through  the  depths  of 
space 
Pursued  its  wondrous  way. 

There  was  a  little  light 
That  twinkled  in  the  misty  distance. 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye 

Might  ken  that  rolling  orb. 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye, 

And  in  no  other  place 
But  that  celestial  dwelling,  might  behold 
Each  action  of  this  earth's  inhabitants.     91 

But  matter,  space,  and  time. 
In  those  atrial  mansions  cease  to^act; 
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The  btiilding  of  that  landf;  and  many  a 

father. 
Worn  out  with  toil  and  slavery,  implored 
The  poor  man's  God  to  sweep  it  nom  the 

earth 
And  spare  his  children  the  detested  task 
Of  piling  stone  on  stone  and  poisoning 
The  choicest  days  of  life 
To  soothe  a  dotard's  vanity. 
There  an  inhuman  and  uncultured  race  149 
Howled  hideous  praises  to  their  Demon- 
God; 
They  mshed  to  war,  tore  from  the  mother's 

womb 
The  unborn  child  —  old  a^  and  infancy 
Promiscuous  perished ;  their  victorious  arms 
Left  not  a  soul  to  breathe.    Ohl  they  were 

fiends  I 
But  what  was  he  who  taught  them  that  the 

God 
Of  Nature  and  benevolence  had  given 
A  special  sanction  to  the  trade  01  blood? 
His  name  and  theirs  are  fading,  and  the 

tales 
Of  this  barbarian  nation,  which    impos- 
ture 
Recites  till  terror  credits,  are  pursuing  i6« 
Itself  into  forgetfulness. 

<  Where  Athens,  Rome,  and  Sparta  Btoody 
There  is  a  moral  desert  now. 
The  mean  and  miserable  huts. 
The  yet  more  wretched  palaces. 
Contrasted  with  those  ancient  fknes 
Now  crumbling  to  oblivion,  — 
The  long  and  lonely  colonnades 
Through  which  the  ghost  of  Freedom 
stalks,  — 
Seem  like  a  well-known  tune,  170 

Which  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loved 
to  hear, 
Remembered  now  in  sadness. 
.     But,  oh  I  how  much  more  changed. 
How  gloomier  is  the  contrast 
[^  ^  ""  Of  human  nature  there  t 
W!here  Socrates  expired,  a  tyrant's  slave, 
i  A    coward    and    a   fool,    spreads    death 
around  — 
Then,  shuddering,  meets  his  own. 
Where  Cicero  and  Antoninus  livedo 
A  cowled  and  hypocritical  monk  180 

Prays,  curses  and  deceives. 

'  Spirit  i  ten  thousand  years 
Have  scarcely  passed  away. 


And  ^IVprflwaiHny  winilntn^  whcu  it  reaps 
The  harvest  of  its  excellence,  o'erbounds 
Those  obstacles  of  which  an  earthly  soul 
Fears  to  attempt  the  conquest. 


1/^ 


The  Fairy  pointed  to  the  earth. 
The  Spirit's  intellectual  eye 
Its  kindred  beings  recogmzed.  99 

The  thronging  thousands,  to  a  passing  view. 
Seemed  like  an  ant-hilFs  citizens. 
How  wonderful  I  that  even 
The  passions,  paejudices,  interests, 
That  sway  the  meanest  being — the  weak 
touch 
That  moves  the  finest  nerve 
And  in  one  human  brain 
Causes  the  faintest  thought,  becomes  a  link 
In  the  great  chain  of  Nature! 

<  Behold,'  the  Fairy  cried, 
*  Palmyra's  ruined  palacesl  no 

Behold  where  grandeur  frowned! 
Behold  where  pleasure  smile<U 
What  now  remains  ?  —  the  memory 
Of  senselessness  and  shame. 
^  ,  Wliat  is  immortal  there  ? 
NSChihg  —  it  stands  to  tell 
ATmelancholy  tale,  to  give 
An  awful  Earning;  soon 
'Pbliviou  will  steal  silently 

The  remnant  of  its  fame.  lao 

Monarchs  and  conquerors  there  ^ 

^  Proud  o'er  prostrate  millions  trod  — 

t  The  earthquakes  of  the  human  race; 

Like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 

That  marks  their  shock  is  past. 

'Beside  the  eternal  Nile 
The  Pyramids  have  risen. 
Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way; 

Those  Pyramids  shall  fall. 
Yea!  not  a  stone  shall  stand  to  tell      130 

The  spot  whereon  they  stood; 
Their  very  site  shall  be  forgotten, 
As  is  their  builder's  name! 

•Behold  yon  sterile  ipot.       v 
Where  now  the  wandering  ArabV\tent 

Flaps  in  the  desert  bmst!       ^y 
There  once  old  Salem's^haughty  fane 
Reared  high  to  heaven  its  thousand  golden 
domes, 
And  in  the  blushing  face  of  day 

Exposed  its  shameful  glory.  140 

Oh!  many  a  widow,  many  an  orphan  ooned 
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Since  in  the  waste,  where  now  the  lavage 

drinks 
Hii  enemy's  blood,  and,  aping  Europe's 
sons. 
Wakes  the  unholy  song  of  war. 
Arose  a  stately  city,    ^^    "^ 
Metropolis  of  the  western  continent. 

There,  now,  the  mossy  column-stone, 
Indented  by  time's  unreUudng  g^rasp,       190 
Which  once  appeared  to  brave 
All,  save  its  country's  ruin,  — 
There  the  wide  forest  scene, 
Rude  in  the  uncultivated  loveliness 

Of  gardens  long  run  wild,  — 
Seems,  to  the  unwilling  sojourner  whose  steps 

Chance  in  that  desert  has  delayed. 
Thus  to  have  stood  since  earth  was  what 
it  is. 
Yet  once  it  was  the  busiest  haunt,       199 
Whither,  as  to  a  common  centre,  flocked 
Strangers,  and  ships,  and  merchandise  ; 

Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 
V  The  cultivated  plain; 
*But  wealtti^  thal^  curse  of  man, 
Blighted  tne  bud  of  its  prosperity; 
Virtue  and  wisdom,  truth  and  liberty, 
Fled,  to  return  not,  until  man  shall  know 
That  they  alone  can  give  the  bliss 
Worthy  a  soul  that  claims 
Its  kindred  with  eternity.  a  10 

*  There 's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 
But  once  was  living  man; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain. 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud. 
But  flowed  in  human  veins; 
And  from  the  burning  plains 
Where  Libyan  monsters  yell. 
From  the  most  gloomy  glens  ^ 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime,  ^ 

To  where  the  s^olden  fields  220 

Of  fertile  England  spread 
Their  harvest  to  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 
Whereon  no  city  stood. 

*  How  strange  is  human  pride  I  ^ 
I  tell  thee  that  those  living  things. 
To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  grass 

That  springeth  in  the  mom 

And  perisheth  ere  noon. 

Is,  an  unbounded  world;  ajo 

I  tell  thee  thdC  those  viewless  beings, 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  particle 

Of  the  impassive  atmosphere. 


Think,  feel  and  live  like  man; 
That  their  affections  and  antipathies, 

Like  his,  produce  the  laws 

Ruling  their  moral  state; 

And  the  minutest  throb 
That  through  their  frame  diffuses 

The  slightest,  faintest  motion,  249 

Is  fixed  and  indispensable 

As  the  majestic  laws 

That  rule  yon  rolling  orbs.' 

The  Fairy  pansed.    The  Spirit, 
In  ecstasy  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledge  of  the  past  revived;  the 
events 
Of  old  and  vrondrous  times. 
Which  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaches  the  credulous  viilgar,  were  un- 
folded 
In  just  perspective  to  the  view;  350 

Yet  dim  from  their  infinitude. 
The  Spirit  seemed  to  stand 
High  on  an  isolated  pinnacle: 
The  flood  of  ages  combating  below. 
The  depth  of  the  unbounded  universe 

Above,  and  all  around 
>   Nature's  unchanging  harmony. 

Ill 

•  Fairy  I '  the  Spirit  said, 
And  on  the  Queen  of  Spells 
Fixed  her  ethereal  eyes, 

*  I  thank  thee.    Thou  hast  given 

A  boon  which  I  will  not  resign,  and  taught 
A  lesson  not  to  be  unlearned.    IJcnow 
The  past,  and  thence  I  will  essay  to  glean 
A  warning  for  the  future,  so  that  man 
May  profit  by  his  errors  and  derive 

Experience  from  his  folly;  n 

For,  when  the  power  of  imparting  loy 
Is  equal  to  the  will,  the  human  soul 

Requires  no  other  heaven.' 


*  Turn  thee,  surpassing  Spirit  I 
Much  yet  remains  unscanned. 
Thou  knowest  how  great  is  man. 
Thou  knowest  his  imbedlity; 
Yet  learn  thou  what  he  is; 
Yet  learn  the  lofty  destiny 
Which  restless  Time  prepares  i« 

For  every  living  soul. 

<  Behold  a  gorgeous  palace  that  amid 
Yon  populous  city  rears  its  thonsaiid  tow«ii 
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And  seems  itself  a  city.     Gloomy  troops 
Of  sentinels  in  stem  and  silent  ranks 
Encompass  it  around;  the  dweller  there 
Cannot  be  free  and  happy;  hearest  thon 

not 
The  curses  of  the  fatherless,  the  groans 
Of  those  who  have  no  friend  ?    He  passes 

.    '}  bn  — 
The  King,  the  wearer  of  a  gilded  chain    30 
That  binds  his  soul  to  abjectness,  the  fool 
Whom  courtiers  nickname  monarch,  whilst 

a  slave 
Even  to  the  basest  appetites  —  that  man 
Heeds  not  the  shriek  of  peuury ;  he  smiles 
At  the  deep  curses  which  the  destitute 
Mutter  in  secret,  and  a  sullen  joy 
Pervades  his  bloodless  heart  when  thou- 
sands groan 
Bnt  for  those  morsels  which  his  wantonness 
Wastes  in  unjoyous  revelry,  to  save 
All  that  they  love  from  famine  ;  when  he 
hears  40 

The  tale  of  horror,  to  some  ready-made 

face 
Of  hypocritical  assent  he  turns. 
Smothering  the  glow  of  shame,  that,  spite 

of  him, 
Fhishes  his  bloated  cheek. 

Now  to  the  meal 
Of  silence,  grandeur  and  excess  he  drags 
His  palled  unwilling  appetite.    If  gold. 
Gleaming   arouud,  aud  numerous  viands 

omled 
From  every  clime  could  force  the  loathing 

sense 
To  overcome  satiety,  —  if  wealth 
The  spring  it  draws  from  poisons  not,  —  or 

vice,  50 

Unfeeling,  stubborn  vice,  converteth  not 
Its  food  to  deadliest  venom  ;  then  that  king 
Is  happy  ;  and  the  peasant  who  fulfils 
His  uniforced  task,  when  he  returns  at  even 
And  by  the  blazing  fagot  meets  again 
Her  welcome  for  whom  all  his  tod  is  sped. 
Tastes  not  a  sweeter  meal. 

Behold  him  now 
Stretched  on  the  gorgeous  couch ;  his  fe- 
vered brain 
Reels  dizzily  awhile  ;  but  ah  !  too  soon 
The  slumber  of  intemperance  subsides,  60 
And  eonscietice,~that  undying  serpent,  calls 
Her  yenomous  brood  to  their  nocturnal 
task. 


Listen !  he  speaks  1  oh  I  mark  that  frenzied 

eye  — 
Oh  t  mark  that  deadly  visage  t ' 


'  No  cessation  t 
Oh  t  must  this  last  forever  I  Awful  death, 
I  wish,  yet  fear  to  clasp  thee  I  —  Not  one 

moment 
Of  dreamless  sleep  t    O  dear  and  blessM 

Peace, 
Why  dost  thou  shroud  thy  vestal  purity 
In    penury   and    dungeons?      Wherefore 

lurkest 
With  danger,  death,  and    solitude ;   yet 

shuu'st  70 

The  palace  I  have  built  thee?    Sacred 

Peace  1 
Oh,  visit  me  but  once,  —  but  pitying  shed 
One  drop  of  balm  upon  my  withered  soul  1 ' 

THE  FAIBT 

*  Vain  man  I  that  palace  is  the  virtuons 

heart. 
And  Peace  defileth  not  her  snowy  robes 
In  such  a  shed  as  thiue.    Hark  1  yet  be 

mutters ; 
His  slumbers  are  but  varied  agonies  ; 
They  prey  like  scorpions  on  the  springs  of 

life. 
There  needeth  not  the   hell  that  bigots 

frame 
To  punish  those  who  err ;  earth  in  itself  80 
nnnfAina  af.  n^ofi^  thft  evil  a^  the  cure  I 
And  all-sufficing  Nature  can  chastise 
Those  who  transgress  her  law ;  she  only/ 

knows 
How  justly  to  proportion  to  the  fault 
The  punishment  it  merits. 

Is  it  strange 
That  this  poor  wretch  should  pride  liim  lu 

his  woe  ? 
Take  pleasure  in  his  abjectness,  and  hug 
The  scorpion  that  consumes  him?    Is  it 

strange 
That,  placed  on  a  conspicuons  throne  of 

thorns. 
Grasping  an  iron  sceptre,  and  immured    90 
Within    a    splendid    prison    whose    stem 

bounds 
Shot  him  from  all  that's  good  or  dear  on 

earth. 
His  soul  asserts  not  its  humanity  ? 
That  man's  mild  nature  rises  not  in  war 
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Against  a  king's  emploj  ?    No  —  'tis  not 

strange. 
He,  like  the  yulgar,  thinks,  feels,  acts,  and 

lives 
Jnst  as  his  father  did  ;  the  unconquered 

powers 
Of  precedent  and  custom  interpose 
Between  a  king  and  virtue.  Stranger  yet, 
To  those  who  know  not  Nature  nor  de- 
duce lOO 
The  future  from  the  present,  it  may  seem, 
That  not  one  slave,  who  suffers  from  the 

crimes 
Of  this  unnatural  being,  not  one  wretch. 
Whose  children  famish  and  whose  nuptial 

bed 
Is  earth's  unpitying  bosom,  rears  an  arm 
To  dash  him  from  his  throne  1 

Those  gilded  flies 
That,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court. 
Fatten  on  its  corruption  !  what  are  they  ?  — 
The  drones  of  the  community  ;  they  feed 
On   the    mechanic's    labor;    the    starved 

hind  tio 

For  them  compels  the  stubborn  glebe  to 

yield 
Its  unshared  harvests  ;  and  yon  squalid 

form. 
Leaner  than  fleshless  misery,  that  wastes 
A  sunless  life  in  the  unwholesome  mine, 
Drags  out  in  labor  a  protracted  death 
To  glut  their  grandeur ;  many  faint  with 

toil 
That  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woe  of 

sloth. 

Whence,  thinkest  thou,  kings  and  parasites 

aiQfifi^ 
Whence  that  unnatural  line  of  drones  who 

heap 
Toil  and  unvanquishable  penury  lao 

On  those  who  build  their  palaces  and  bring 
Their    daily  bread?  —  From   vice,   black 

loathsome  vice ; 
From     rapine,    madness,    treachery,    and 

wrong; 
From  all  that  genders  misery,  and  makes 
Of  earth  this  Uiomy  wilderness  ;  from  lust. 
Revenge,  and  murder.  —  And  when  reason's 

voice. 
Loud  as  the  voice  of  Nature,  shall  have 

waked 
The  nations  ;  and  mankind  perceive  that 

vice 


Is  discord,  war  and  misery  ;  that  virtue 
Is  peace  and  happiness  and  harmeny  ;      tso 
When  man's  matnrftr  |y«.tiii*ft  shall  disdain 
The  plavthings  of  its  childhood  ;  —  kingly 

glare 
Will  lose  its  power  to  dazzle  ;  its  authority 
Will  silently  pass  by  ;  the  gorgeous  throne 
Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  hall. 
Fast  falling  to  decay ;  whilst  falsehood's 

trade 
Shall  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 
As  that  of  truth  is  now. 

Where  is  the  fame 

Which  the  vain-^Iorious  mighty  of  the  earth 

Seek    to   eternize  ?      Oh  1    the    faintest 

sound  140 

From  time's  light  footfall,  the  minutest 

wave 
That  swells  the  flood  of  ages,  whelms  in 

nothing 
The  unsubstantial  bubble.    Ay  t  to-day 
Stem  is  the  tvrant's  mandate,  red  the  gaze^ 
That  flashes  desolation,  strong  the  arm 
That    scatters    multitudes.     To-morrow 

comes ! 
That  mandate  is  a  thunder-peal  that  died 
In  ages  past ;  that  gaze,  a  transient  flash 
On  which  the  midnight  closed  ;  and  on  that^ 

arm  ^ 
The  wprmjiS^made  his  nyal* 

*  The  virtuous  man, 

Who,  great  in  his  humility  as  kings 
Are  little  in  their  grandeur;  he  who  leads 
Invincibly  a  life  of  resolute  good 
And  stands  amid  the  silent  dungeon-depths 
More  free  and  fearless  than  the  trembling 

judge 
Who,  clothed  in  venal  power,  vainly  strove 
To  bind  the  impassive  spirit;  —  when  he 

falls. 
His  mild  eye  beams  benevolence  no  more; 
Withered  the  hand  outstretched  but  to  re- 
lieve; 159 
Sunk  reason's  simple  eloquence  that  rolled 
But  to  appall  the  guilty.    Tes!  the  grave 
Hath  quenched  that  eye  and  death's  relent- 
less frost 
Withered  that  arm;  but  the  unfading  fame 
Which  virtue  hangs  upon  itsTotary's  tomb. 
The  deathless  memory  of  that  man  whom 

kings 
Call  to  their  minds  and  tremble,  the  re- 
membrance 
With  which  the  bappy  spirit  contemplates 
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Iti  well-spent  pilgrimage  on  earth, 
^lall  neTer  pass  away. 


169 


.*  Nature  rejects  tbe  monarch,  not  the  man; 
/The  subject,  not  the  citizen;  for  kiuga 
And  subjects,  mntoal  foes,  forever  play 
A  losing  gamd  mtd  tech  other's  hands, 
Whose  stakes  are  vice  and  misery.  The  man 
Of  virtuous  soul  commands  not,  nor  obeys. 
Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
/        Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches ;  and  obedience. 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  tnith, 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human 
frame  179 

A  mechanized  automaton. 

When  Nero 
High  over  flaming  Rome  with  savage  joy 
Lowered  like  a  Send,  drank  with  enrap- 
tured ear 
I         The  shrieks  of  agonizing  death,  beheld 
The  frightful  desolatiou  spread,  and  felt 
A  oew-created  sense  withm  his  soul 
Thrill  to  the  sight  and  vibrate   to   the 
sound,  — 
•        Thinkest  thou  his  grandeur  had  not  over- 
come 
The  force  of  human  kindness  ?    And  when 

Rome 
With  one  stem  blow  hurled  not  the  tyrant 

down. 
Crashed  not  the  arm  red  with  her  dearest 
blood,  190 

EUbd  not  submissive  abjeotness  destroyed 
Nature's  suggestions  ? 

Look  (^yonder  earth: 
The  golden  harvests  spring;  the  imfailing 
\  sun 

8beds  light  and  life;  the  fruits,  the  flowers, 

the  trees. 
Arise  in  due  succession;  i^lthings  speak 
P^»ee».  harmony  and  love.    jThe  universe, 
In  Nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  love  and  joy,  — 
All  bttt.ftg.  outcast,  Man.     He  fabricates 
The    sword    which  stabs    his    peace;    he 

eherisheth  aoo 

The  snakes  that  gnaw  his  heart;  he  raiseth 

up 
The  tyrant  whose  delight  is  in  his  woe, 
Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony.     Yon  sun. 
Lights  it  the  great  idone?    Ton  silver 

beams. 
Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatoh 


Than  on  the  dome  of  kings?    Is  mother 

earth 
A  step-danie  to  her  numerous  sons  who  earn 
Her  unshared  gifts  with  unremitting  toil; 
A  mother  only  to  those  puling  babes       209 
Who,  nursed  m  ease  and  luxury,  make  men 
The  playthings  of  their  babyhood  and  mar 
In  self-important  childishness  that  peace 
Which  men  alone  appreciate  ? 

'SpiritofNature.no! 
The  pijf^  diffusion  of  thy  essence  throbs 
Alike  in  every  human  heart. 

Thou  aye  ereotest  there 
Thy  throne  of  power  unappealable; 
Thou  art  the  judge  beneath  whose  nod 
Man's  brief  and  mdl  authority  aao 

Is  powerless  as  the  wind 

That  passeth  idly  by; 
Thine  the  tribunal  which  surpasseth 

The  show  of  human  justice 

As  Crod  surpasses  manl 

*  ^vm^  of  Nfttairel  thou 
Life  of  interminable  multitudes; 
Soul  of  those  mighty  spheres 
Whose  changeless  paths  through  Heaven's 
deep  silence  lie; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  beine,  230 

The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  faint  April  sun-gleam;  — 
Man,  like  these  passive  things, 
Thy  will  unconsciously  fulfilleth; 
Like  theirs,  his  as^  of  endless  peace, 
Which  time  is  fast  maturing, 
Will  swiftly,  surely,  come; 
And  the  unbounded  frame  which  thou  per- 
vadest. 
Will  be  without  a  flaw 
Marring  its  perfect  symmetry! 


a4o 


IV 


'How  beautiful  this  night!  the  balmiest 

sigh, 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's 

ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven's 

ebon  vault. 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  gran- 
deur rolls, 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  had  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.   Yon  gentl* 
hills. 
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Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow;  9 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend 
So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering 

spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam ;    yon 

castled  steep 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn 

tower 
So  idly  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace;  —  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliuess; 
Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch 

alone  — 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still. 

The  orb  of  day 
In  southern  climes  o'er  ocean's  waveless 

field  ao 

Sinks  sweetly  smiliug ;    not  the  faintest 

breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unrufQed  deep  ;  the  clouds 

of  eve 
Reflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day; 
And  Vesper's  image  on  the  western  main 
Is  beautifully  still.     To-morrow  comes: 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening 

mass, 
Roll  o'er  the  blackened  waters;  the  deep 

roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  surge;  the  pitiless 

fiend,  30 

With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings,  tracks 

his  prey; 
The  torn  deep  yawns, — the  vessel  finds  a 

g^ve 
Beneaw  its  jagged  gulf. 

Ah  !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven  ?  that  dark 

red  smoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moon  ?    The  stars  are 

quenched 
In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  spangling 

snow 
Gleams  faintly  through    the  gloom   that 

gathers  round. 
Hark  to  that  roar  whose  swift  and  deafen- 
ing peals 
In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains 

ring. 
Startling    pale    Midnight  on    her    starry 

throne  t  40 


Now  swells  the  intermingling  din;  the  jar 
Frequent    and  frightful  of  the  bursting 

bomb; 
The  falling  beam,  the  shriek,  the  groan, 

the  shout. 
The  ceaseless  clangor,  and  the  rush  of  men 
Inebriate  with  rage: — loud  and  more  loud 
The  discord  grows;  till  pale  Death  shuts 

the  scene 
And  o'er  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered 

draws 
His  cold  and  bloody  shroud.  —  Of  all  the 

men 
Whom  day's  departing  beam  saw  blooming 

tiiere 
In  proud  and  vigorous  health;  of  all  the 

hearts  50 

That  beat  with  anxious  life  at  sunset  there; 
How  few   survive,  how  few  are  beating 

now  I 
All  is  deep  silence,  like  the  fearful  calm 
That  slumbers  in  the  storm's  portentous 

pause; 
Save  when  the  frantic  wail  of  widowed  love 
pomes  shuddering  on  the  blast,  or  the  faint 
I  moan 

fWith  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the 
!  frame  of  clay 

'Wrapt  round  its  struggling  powers. 

The  gray  mom 
Dawns  on  the  mournful  scene;  the  sulphur- 
ous smoke 
Before  the  icy  wind  slow  rolls  away,         60 
And  the  bright  beams  of  frosty  morning 

dance 
Along  the  spangling  snow.    There  tracks 

of  blood 
Even  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  scattered 

arms, 
And  lifeless   warriors,  whose  hard   linea- 
ments 
Death's  self  could  change  not,  mark  the 

dreadful  path 
Of  the  outsallying  victors;  far  behind 
Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city 

stood. 
Within  yon  forest  is  a  gloomy  glen  — 
Each  tree  which  guards  its  darkness  from 
the  day,  69 

Waves  o'er  a  warrior's  tomb. 

I  see  thee  shrink, 
Surpassing    Spirit  I  —  wert    thou    human 
else? 
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1  see  a  shade  of  doubt  and  horror  fleet 

Across  thy  stainless  features;  yet  fear  not; 

This  is  no  unconnected  misery, 

Nor  stands  uncaused  and  irretrievable. 

Man's  CTil  nature,  that  apology 

Which  kings  who  rule,  and  cowards  who 

crouch,  set  up 
For  their  unnumbered  crimes,  sheds  not 

the  blood  JCitsA - 

Which  desohites  the  discord-^Lsted  lanj 
^*^P  kingf  ?i*^^  pr'oafa'  q,nd  statesmenTwar 

arosCj^  80' 

Whose  satety  is  man's  deep  onbettered 

woe, 
Whose  grandeur  his  debasement.    Let  the 

axe 
Strike  at  the  root,  the  poison-tree  will  fall; 
And  where  its  venomea  exhalations  spread 
Ruin,  and  death,  and  woe,  where  millions 

««y 

Quenching  the  serpent's  famine,  and  their 

boues 
Bleaching  unburied  in  the  putrid  blast, 
A  garden  shall  arise,  in  loveliness 
Surpassing  fabled  Eden. 

Hath  Nature's  soul,  — 
That  formed  this  world  so  beautiful,  that 

spread  90 

Earth's  lap  with  plenty,  and  life's  smallest 

chord 
Strung  to  unchanging  unison,  that  gave 
The    happy  birds    Uieir  dwelling  in  the 

Hiat  yielded  to  the  wanderers  of  the  deep 
The  lovely  silence  of  the  unfathomed  main. 
And  filled  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls  in 

dust 
With  spirit,  thought  and  love,  — on  Man 

alone. 
Partial  in  causeless  malice,  wantonly 
Heaped  ruin,  vice,  i&nd  slavery;  his  soul   99 
Blasted  with  withering  curses;  placed  afar 
The  meteor-happiness,  that  shuns  his  grasp. 
But  serving  on  the  frightful  gulf  to  glare 
Bent  wide  beneath  his  footsteps  ? 

Jfatwrei! — jio,! 
Kings,  pn^8  and  statesmen  blast  the  hu- 

nSiTflower 
Even    in  its    tender-^bnd;  their  influence 

darts 
Like  subtle  poison  throngh  the  bloodless 

veins 
Of  desolate  society.    The  childi 


Ere  he  can  lisp  his  mother's  sacred  name. 
Swells  with  the  unnatural  pride  of  crime, 

and  lifts 
His  baby-sword  even  in  a  hero's  mood,    no 
This   iuiaut  arm    oecomes    tne   Dioodiest 

scourge  * 

Of  devastated  earth;  whilst  specious  names. 
Learnt  in    soft    childhood's  unsuspecting 

hour. 
Serve  as  the  sophisms  with  which  manhood 

dims 
Bright  reason's  ray  and  sanctifies  the  sword 
Upraised  to    shed  a    brother's    innocent 

blood. 
Let  priest-led  slaves  cease  to  proclaim  that 

man 
Inherits  vice  and  misery,  when  force 
And  falsehood  hang  even  o'er  the  cradled 

babe,  1 19 

Stifling  with  rudest  grasp  all  natural  good. 

'  Ah  I   to  the  stranger-soul,  when  first  it 

peeps 
From  its  new  tenement  and  looks  abroad 
For  happiness  and  sympathy,  how  stem 
Ai^d  desolate  a  tract  ia  this  wide  world  ! 
How  withered  all  the  buds  of  natural  good  I 
'So  ahade,  no  shelter  from  the  sweeping 

storms 
Of  pitiless  power !    On  its  wretched  frame 
Poisoned,  perchance,  by  the  disease  and 

woe 
Heaped  on  the  wretched  parent  whence  it 

sprung  139 

By, morals,  law  and  eu^tom,  the  pure  winds 
Of  heaven,  that  renovate  the  insect  tribes, 
May  breathe  not.    The  untainting  light  of 

day 
May  visit  not  its  longings.     It  is  bonnd 
Ere  it  has  life;  yea,  all  the  chains  are 

foreed 
Long  ere  its  being;  all  liberty  and  love 
And  peace  is  torn  from  its  defencelessness; 
Cursed  from  its  birth,  even  from  its  cradle 

doomed 
To  abjectness  and  bondage  I 

*  Throughout  this  varied  and  eternal  world 
Soul  is  the  only  element,  the  block  140 

That  for  uncounted  a^es  has  remained. 
The  moveless  pillar  of  a  mountain's  weight 
Is  active  lifing  spirit.     Every  grain 
Is  sentient  Doth  in  unity  and  part. 
And  the  minutest  atom  comprehends 
A  world  of  loves  and  hatrediB;  these  bege^ 
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Evil  and  good;  hence  truth  and  falsehood 

spring; 
Hence  will  and  thought  and  action,  all  the 

germs 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  sympathy  or  hate, 
That  variegate  the  eternal  universe.        150 
Soul  is  not  more  polluted  than  the  heams 
Of  heaven's  pure  orb  ere  round  their  rapid 

lines 
The  taint  of  earth-bom  atmospheres  arise. 

'  Man  b  of  soul  and  body,  formed  for  deeds 
OThigh  resolve;  on  fancy's  boldest  wing 
To  soar  unwearied,  fearlessly  to  turn 
The  keenest  pangs  to  peacefulness,  and 

iaste 
The  joys  which  mingled  sense  and  spirit 

yield; 
Or  he  is  formed  for  abjectness  and  woe. 
To  grovel  on  the  dunghill  of  his  fears,    160 
To  shrink  at  every  sound,  to  quench  the 

flame 
Of  natural  love  in  sensualism,  to  know 
That  hour  as  blest  when  on  his  worthless 

days 
The  frozen  hand  of  death  shall  set  its  seal. 
Yet  fear  the  cure,  though  hating  the  disease. 
The  one  is  man  that  sbill  hereafter  be; 
The  other,  man  as  vice  has  made  him  now. 

*  War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's 

delieht, 
The  lawyers  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade. 
And  to  those  royal  murderers  whose  mean 

thrones  170 

Are  bought  by  crimes  of  treachery  and  gore. 
The  bread  they  eat,  the  staff  on  which  they 

lean. 
Guards,  garbed  in  blood-red  livery,  sur- 

rouud 
Their  palaces,  participate  the  crimes 
That  force  defends  and  from  a  nation's  rage 
Secures  the  crown,  which  all  the  curses 

reach 
That    famine,    frenzy,    woe    and    penury 

breathe. 
These  are  the  hired  bravos  who  defend 
The  tyrant's  throne — the  bullies  of  his  fear; 
These  are  the  sinks  and  channels  of  worst 


nee. 


x8o 


The  refuse  of  society,  the  dregs 

Of  all  that  is  most  vile;  their  cold  hearts 

blend 
Deceit  with  sternness,  ignorance  with  pride. 
All  that  is  mean  and  vulainous  with  rage 


Which  hopelessness  of  good  and  self-con* 

tempt 
Alone  might  kindle;  they  are  decked  in 

wealth. 
Honor  and  power,  then  are  sent  abroad 
To  do  their  work.    The  pestilence  that 

stalks  ^  -r 

Tn^gjonmy  trinmph  thmngh  Sffmt  ftflfitfrn 

Und  "   189 

Is  less  destroying.     They  cajole  with  gold 
And  promises  of  fame  the  thoughtless  youth 
Already  crushed  with  servitude;  he  knows 
His  wretchedness  too  late,  and  cherishes 
Repentance  for  his  ruin,  when  his  doom 
Is  sealed  in  gold  and  blood  1 
Those  too  the  tyrant  serve,  who,  skilled  to 

snare 
The  feet  of  justice  in  the  toils  of  law. 
Stand  ready  to  oppress  th§^weaker  still. 
And  right  or  wrong  will  vindicate  for  gold. 
Sneering  at  public  virtue,  which  beneath 
Their  pitiless  tread  lies  torn  and  trampled 

where  ao< 

Honor  sits  smiling  at  Jhe  sale  of  tmth^ 

*  Then  grave  and  hoary-headed  hypocrites. 
Without  a  hope,  a  passion  or  a  love. 
Who  throueh  a  life  of  luxury  and  lies 
Have  crept  hy  flattery  to  the  seats  of  power. 
Support  the  system  whence  their  honors 

flow. 
They  have  three  words — weU  tyrants  know 

their  use. 
Well  pay  them  for  the  loan  with  usury 
I'om  from  a  bleeding  world  !  —  God,  Hell 
'  and  Heaven:  ^        a  10 

A  vengeful,  pitiless,  and  almighty  fiend, 
Whose  mercy  is  a  nickname  for  the  rage 
Of  tameless  tigers  hungering  for  blood; 
Hell,  a  red  gulf  of  everlasting  fire. 
Where  poisonous  and  undying  worms  pro- 
long 
Eternal  misery  to  those  hapless  slaves 
Whose  life   has  been  a  penance  for  its 

crimes; 
And  Heaven,  a  meed  for  these  who  dare 

belie 
Their  human  nature,  quake,  believe  and 

cringe 
Before  the  mockeiies  of  earthly  power,  sm 

'These  tools  the  tyrant  tempers  to  his 
work. 

Wields  in  his  wrath,  and  as  he  wills  de- 
stroys, 
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Omnipotent  in  wickedness;  the  while 
Tonth    springs,   age    moulders,   manhood 

tamely  does 
His  bidding,  bribed  by  short-liyed  joys  to 

lend 
Force  to  the  weakness  of  his  trembling 

arm. 
They  rise,  they  fall;  one  generation  oomes 
Yielding  its  harvest  to  destruction's  scythe. 
It  fades,  another  blossoms;  yet  behold  I 
Bed  glows  the  tyrant's  stamp-mark  on  its 

bloom,  330 

Withering  and  cankering  deep  its  passive 

prime. 
He  has  invented  lying  words  and  modes, 
Empty  and  vain  as  his  own  coreless  heart; 
Evasive  meanings,  nothings  of  much  sound, 
To  lure  the  heedless  victim  to  the  toils 
Spread  round  the  valley  of  its  paradise. 

'Look    to    thyself,   priest,   conqueror   or 

prince  I 
Whether  thy  trade  is  falsehood,  and  thy 

lusts 
Deep  wallow  in  the  earnings  of  the  poor, 
With  whom  thy  master  was;  or  thou  de- 

light'st  240 

In  numbering  o'er  the  myriads  of  thy  slain. 
All  misery  weighing  nothing  in  the  scale 
Against  thy  short-lived  fame;  or  thou  dost 

With  eowardiee  and  crime  the  groaning 

land, 
A  pomp-fed  king.    Look  to  thy  wretched 

self! 
Ay,  art  thou  not  the  veriest  slave  that  e'er 
Crawled  on  the  loathing  earth  ?    Are  not 

thy  days  ^^^cu^^ 

Days  of  unsatisfying  listlessness  ? 
Dost  thou  not  cry,  ere  night's  long  rack  is 


When  will  the  morning  come  ?  "  Is  not 
thy  youth  250 

A  vain  and  feverish  dream  of  sensualism  ? 

Thy  manhood  blighted  with  unripe  disease  ? 

Are  not  thy  views  of  nnregretted  death 

Drear,  comfortless  and  horrible?  Thy 
mind. 

Is  it  not  morbid  as  thy  nerveless  frame. 

Incapable  of  judgment,  hope  or  love  ? 

And  dost  thou  wish  the  errors  to  survive, 

That  bar  thee  from  all  sympathies  of  good. 

After  the  miserable  interest 

Thou  hold'st  in  their  protraction  ?  When 
the  grave  260 


C 


Has  swallowed  up  thy  memory  and  thyself. 
Dost  thou  desire   the  bane  that  poisons 

earth 
To  twine  its  roots  around  thy  coffined  clay. 
Spring  from  thy  bones,  and  blossom  on  thy 

tomb. 
That  of  its  fruit  thy  babes  may  eat  and 

die? 


<  Thus  do  the  generations  of  the  earth 
Go  to  the  grave  and  issue  from  the  womb. 
Surviving  still  the  imperishable  change 
That  renovates  the   world;  even  as  the 

leaves 
Which  the  keen  frost-wind  of  the  waning 

year 
Has  scattered  on  the  forest-soil  and  heaped 
For  many  seasons  there  —  though  long  they 

ohoke, 
Loading  with  loathsome  rottenness  the  land. 
All  germs  of  promise,  yet  when  the  tall 

trees 
From  which  they  fell,  shorn  of  their  lovely 

shapes,  to 

lie  level  with  the  earth  to  moulder  there, 
They  fertilize  the  land  they  long  deformed; 
Till  from   the   breathing    lawn  a   forest 

springs 

?f  youth-  intftgrity  ani^  Invftlmftga^ 
ike  that  which  gave  it  life,  to  spring  and 
die. 
Thus  suicidal  selfishness,  that  blights 
The  fairest  feelings  of  the  opening  heart, 
Is  destined  to  decay,  whilst  from  the  soil 
Shall  spring  all  virtue,  all  delight,  all  love. 
And  judgment  cease  to  wage  unnatural 
war  M 

With  passion's  unsubduable  array. 
Twin-sister  of  Religion,  Selfishness  f         • 
Rival  in  crime  and^  ntlsehood,  aping  all 
The  wanton  horrors  of  her  bloody  play; 
Yet  frozen,  unimpassioned,  spiritless, 
Shunning  the  light,  and  owning  not  its 

name, 
Compelled  by  its  deformity  to  screen 
With  flimsy  veil  of  justice  and  of  right 
Its  unattractive  lineaments  that  scare 
All  save  the  brood  of  ignorance;  at  once  30 
The  cause  and  the  effect  of  tyranny; 
Unblushing,  hardened,  sensual  and  vile; 
Dead  to  all  love  but  of  its  abjeetness; 
With  heart  impassive  by  more  noble  powers 
Than  unshared  pleasure,  sordid  gain,  oz 
fame; 
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Despising  its  own  miserable  being, 
Which  still  it  longs,  yet  fears,  to  disen- 
thraU. 

*  Henoe  commerce  springs,  the  venal  inter- 

change 
Of  all  that  human  art  or  Nature  yield  ; 
Which  wealth  should  purchase    not,   but 
want  demand,  40 

And  natural  kindness  hasten  to  supply 
From  the  full  fountain  of  its   boundless 

love, 
Forever  stifled,  drained  and  tainted  now. 
Commerce !  beneath  whose  poison-breath- 
ing shade 
No  solitary  virtue  dares  to  spring. 
But  poverty  and  wealth  with  equal  hand 
Scatter  their  withering  curses,  and  unfold 
The  doors  of  premature  aud  violent  death 
To  pining  famine  and  full-fed  disease. 
To  all  that  shares  the  lot  of  human  life,    50 
Which,  poisoned    body   and   soul,  scarce 

drags  the  chain 
That  lengthens  as  it  goes  and  clanks  be- 
hind. 

*  Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness, 
The  signet  of  its  all-enslaving  power, 
Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  called  it  gold  ; 
Before  whose  image  bow  the  vulgar  great. 
The  vainly  rich,  the  miserable  proud. 

The  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests  and 

kings. 
And    with   blind   feelings   reverence   the 

power 
Tliat  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery.  60 
But  in  the  temple  of  their  hireling  hea^ 
Gold  is  a  living  god  and  rules  in  scorn 
All  earthly  things  but  virtue. 

<  Since  tyrants  by  the  sale  of  human  life 
Heap   luxuries   to   their  sensualism,  and 

fame 
To  their  wide-wasting  and  insatiate  pride. 
Success  has  sanctioned  to  a  credulous  world 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace,  the  woe  of  war. 
His  hosts  of  blind  aud  unresisting  dupes 
The  despot  numbers  ;  from  his  cabinet    70 
These^puppets  of  his  schemes  he  moves  at 

wilt 
Even  as  the  slaves   by  force  or  famine 

driven. 
Beneath  a  vulgar  master,  to  perform 
A  task  of  cold  and  brutal  drudgery  ;  — 
Hardened  to  hope,  insensible  to  fear, 


Scarce  living  pulleys  of  a  dead  machine. 
Mere  wheels  of  work  and  articles  of  trade. 
That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of 
wealth  1 

<  The  harmony  and  happiness  of  man 
Yields  to  the  wealth  of  nations;  that  which 
lifts  80 

His  natni'c  to  the  heaven  of  its  pride, 
Is  bartered  for  the  poison  of  his  soul; 
The  weight  that  drags  to  earth  his  tower- 
ing hopes. 
Blighting  all  prospect  but  of  selfish  gain, 
Withering  all  passion  but  of  slavish  fear, 
Extinguishing  all  free  aud  generous  love 
Of  enterprise  and  daring,  even  the  pulse 
That  fancy  kindles  in  the  beating  heart 
To  mingle  with  sensation,  it  destroys,  — 
Leaves   nothing   but   the   sordid   lust  of 
self,  90 

The  grovelling  hope  of  interest  and  gold. 
Unqualified,  unmingled,  unredeemed 
Even  by  hypocrisy. 

And  sti^tpwmen  baaet 
Of   wealth!    The  wordy  eloquence   that 

lives 
After  the  ruin  of  their  hearts,  can  gild 
The  bitter  poison  of  a  nation's  woe; 
Can  turn  the  worship  of  the  servile  mob 
To  their  corrupt  and  elaring  idol,  fame, 
From  virtue,  trampled  bv  its  iron  tread,  — 
Althouc^h  its  dazzling  pedestal  be  raised  100 
Amid  ^e  horrors  of  a  limb-strewn  field, 
With  desolated  dwellings  smoking  round. 
The  man  of  ease,  who,  by  his  warm  fire- 
side. 
To  deeds  of  charitable  intercourse 
And  bare  fulfilment  of  the  comuion  laws 
Of  decency  and  prejudice  confines 
The  struggling  nature  of  his  human  heart, 
Is  duped  by  their  cold  sophistry;  he  sheds 
A  passinfip  tear  perchance  upon  the  wreck 
Of  earthly  peace,  when  near  his  dwelling's 

door  1 10 

The  frightful  waves  are  driven,  —  when  his 

son 
Is  murdered  by  the  tyrant,  or  religion 
Drives  his  wife  raving  mad.    But  the  poor 

man 
Whose  life  is  misery,  and  fear  and  care; 
Whom  the  mom  wakens  but  to  fruitleaf 

toil; 
Who  ever  hears  his  famished  ofiEspring's 

scream: 
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Whom  tbeir  pale  mother's  nneomplaiiUDg 

gaze 
Foreyer  meets,  and  the  proud  rich  man's 

eye 
flashing  command,  and  the  heart-hreaking 

scene 
Of  thousands  like  himself ; — he  little  heeds 
The  rhetoric  of  tyranny  ;  his  hate  121 

Is  quenchless  as  his  wrongs  ;  he  langhs  to 

scorn 
The  Tain  and  hitter  mockery  of  words, 
Feeling  the  horror  of  the  tyrant's  deeds, 
And  unrestrained  but  by  the  •arm  of  power, 
That  knows  and  dreads  his  enmity. 

*  The  iron  rod  of  penury  still  compels 
Her  wretched  slave  to  bow  the  knee  to 

wealth, 
And  poison,  with  unprofitable  toil, 
A  life  too  void  of  solace  to  confirm  130 

The  very  chains  that  bind  him  to  his  doom. 
Nature,  impartial  in  munificence, 
Has  gifted  man  with  all-subduing  will. 
MafetSFt  ^^h  &1^  ^^  transitory  shapes. 
Lies  subjected  and  plastic  at  his  feet, 

weak  fr       ■ 

tread. 


1  plastic  a 
bondage,  1 


That,  weak  from  bondage,  tremble  as  they 


How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  passed  by. 
Stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  his  heart. 
In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care  ! 
How  many  a  vulgar  £atQ  itas  compelled   140 
His  ener^es,  no  longer  tameless  then. 
To  mould  a  pin  or  fabricate  a  nail  !  ? 

How  many  a  Newton,  to  whose  passive  ken 
Those  mighty  spfaeresHhat  gem  infinity 
Were  only  specks  of  tinsel  fixed  in  heaven 
To  light  the  midnights  of  his  native  town  ' 


*  Yet    every   h^^  contains    perfection's 

germ.  -H^'^ 
The  wisest  of  the  sages  of  the  earth. 
That  ever  from  the  stores  of  reason  drew 
Science  and  truth,  and  virtue's  dreadless 
tone,  150 

Were  but  a  weak  and  inexperienced  hoy, 
Proud,  sensual,  unimpassioned,  unimbaed 
With  pure  desire  and  universal  love, 
Compared  to  that  high  being,  of  cloudless 

brain. 
Untainted  passion,  elevated  will, 
Which  death  (who  even  would  linger  long 

in  awe 
Within  his  noble  presence  and  beneath 
His  changeless  eye-beam)  might  alone  sub- 
duo. 


'/ 


Him,  every  slave  now  dragging  through 

the  filth 
Of  some  corrupted  city  his  sad  life,        160 
Pining  with  famine,  swoln  with  luxury,        . 
Blunting  the  keenness  of  his  spiritual  sense  \  / 
With    narrow    schemiugs    and    unworthy  /' 

cares. 
Or  madly  rushing  through  all  violent  crime 
To  move  the  deep  stagnation  of  his  soul, — 
Might  imitate  and  equaL 

But  mean  lust      \ 
Has  bound  its  chains  so  tight  about  the     ) 

earth  j 

That  all  within  it  but  the  virtuous  man 
Is  venal ;  gold  or  fame  will  surely  reach 
The  price  prefixed  by  Selfishness  to  all    170 
But  him  01  resolute  and  unchanging  will ; 
Whom  nor  the  plaudits  of  a  servile  crowd, 
Nor  the  vile  joys  of  tainting  luxury. 
Can  bribe  to  yield  his  elevated  soul 
To  Tyranny  or  Falsehood,   though  they 

wield 
With  blood-red  hand  the  sceptre  of  the 

world. 

*  All  things  are  sold :  the  very  light  of 

heaven 
Is  venal ;  earth's  unsparing  gifts  of  love, 
The  smallest  and  most  despicable  things 
That  lurk  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep,      180 
All  objects  of  our  life,  even  life  itself. 
And  the  poor  pittance  which  the  laws  al- 
low 
Of  liberty,  the  fellowship  of  man. 
Those  duties  which  his  heart  of  human  love 
Should  urge  him  to  perform  instinctively. 
Are  bought  and  sold  as  in  a  public  mart 
Of  undisguising  Selfishness,  that  sets 
On  each  its  price,  the  stamp-mark  of  her 

reign. 
Even  love  is  sold  ;  the  solace  of  all  woe 
Is  turned  to  deadliest  agony,  oldaigp 
Shivers  in  aelflah  beauty's  loathinflf  arms. 


And  youth's  corrupted  impulses  prepare 
A  life  of  horror  from  the  blighting  bane 
Of  commerce  ;  whilst  the  pestilence  that 

springs 
From  nnenjoying  sensualism,  has  filled 
All  human  life  with  hydra-headed  woes. 

'Falsehood  demands  but  gold  to  pay  the 

pangs 
Of  outraged  conscience;  for  the  slavish 

priest 
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Sets  no  great  value  on  his  hixeling  faith  ; 
A    little    passing     pomp,    some     servile 

souls,  200 

Whom  cowardice  itself  might  safely  chain 
Or  the  spare  mite  of  avarice  could  bribe 
To  deck  the  triumph  of  their  languid  zeal. 
Can  make  him  minister  to  tyranny. 
More  daring  crime  requires  a  loftier  meed. 
Without  a  shudder  the  slave-soldier  lends 
His  arm  to  murderous  deeds,  and  steels  his 

heart, 
When  the  dread  eloquence  of  dying  men, 
Low  mingling  on  the  lonely  field  of  fame, 
Assails  that  nature    whose    applause    he 

sells  210 

For  the  gross  blessings  of  the  patriot  mob. 
For  the  vile  gratitude  of  heartless  kings. 
And  for  a  cold  world's  good  word,  —  viler 

still  1 

*  There  is  a  nobler  glory  which  survives 
Until  our  being  fades,  and,  solacing 
All  human  care,  accompanies  its  change; 
Deserts  not  virtue  in  the  dungeon's  gloom, 
And  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace  glides 
Its  footsteps    through   that  labyrmth    of 

crime ; 
Imbues    bis    lineaments    with    dauntless- 

ness,  220 

Even  when  from  power's  avenging  hand  he 

takes 
Its  sweetest,  last  and  noblest  title  —  death  ; 
—  TJm  consciousness  of  good,  which  n'^^ttSer 

^goid. 
Nor  sordid  fame,  nor  hope  of  heavenly 

bliss, 
Can  purchase  ;  but  a  life  of  resolute  good, 
Unalterable  will,  quenchless  desire 
Of  universal  happiness,  the  heart 
That  beats  with  it  in  unison,  the  brain 
Whose  ever-wakeful  wisdom  toils  to  change 
Reason's  rich  stores  for  its  eternal  weaL   230 

« TTiia  (vimmAyr*!^  nf  sJucerest  virtue  needs 
No  meditative  signs  of  sellishness. 
No  jealous  intercourse  of  wretched  gain. 
No  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  long  ; 
In  just  and  equal  measure  all  is  weighed. 
One  scale  contains  the  sum  of  human  weal, 
And  one,  the  good  man's  heart. 

How  vainly  seek 
The  selfish  for  that  hapjpiness  denied 
To  aught  but  virtue  I    Blind  and  hardened, 

they, 


Who  hope  for  peace  amid  the  storms  of 

care,  240 

'  Who  covet  power  they  know  not  how  to 

use. 
And  sigh  for  pleasure  they  refuse  to  g^ve,  — 
Madly  they  frustrate  still  their  own  de- 
signs; 
And,  where  they  hope  that  quiet  to  en- 

jojr 
Which  virtue  pictures,  bitterness  of  soul. 
Pining  regrets,  and  vain  repentances. 
Disease,  disgust  and  lassitude  pervade 
^heir  valueless  and  miserable  lives. 

*  But  hoary-headed  selfishness  has  felt 
Its   death-blow    and  is    tottering    to  the 

grave;  2$a 

A  brighter  mom  awaits  the  human  day, 
When    every  transfer  of  earth's    natural 

gifts 
Shall  be  a  commerce  of  good  worda  and 

works; 
When  poverty  and  wealth,  the  thirst  of 

»une. 
The  fear  of  infamy,  disease  and  woe, 
War  with  its  million  horrors,  and  fi^ce 

hell. 
Shall  live  but  in  the  memory  of  time, 
Who,  like  a  penitent  libertine,  shall  start, 
Look  back,  and  shudder  at  his  younger 

years.' 

VI 

All  touch,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
The  Spirit  felt  the  Fairy's  burning  speech. 

O  er  the  thin  texture  of  its  frame 
The    varying   periods    painted    changing 
glows. 
As  on  a  summer  even. 
When  soul-enfolding  music  floats  around, 
The  stainless  mirror  of  the  lake 
Re-images  the  eastern  gloom. 
Mingling  convulsively  its  purple  hues 

With  sunset's  burnished  gold.     10 
Then  thus  the  Spirit  spoke  : 
<  It  is  a  wild  and  miserable  world  1 
Thorny,  and  full  of  care. 
Which  every  fiend  can  make  his  prey  at 
wUll 
O  Fairy  I  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
Is  there  no  hgq^  in  store  ? 
Will  you  vast  suns  roll  on 
Interminablv,  still  illuming 
The  night  of  so  many  wretched  souls, 
And  see  no  hope  for  them  ?        so 
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Will  not  the  aniyersal  Spirit  e'er 
Revivify  this  withered  limb  of  Heaven? ' 

The  Fairy  calmly  smiled 
In  comfort,  and  a  kindling  gleam  of  hope 

'Suffused  the  Spirit's  uneaments. 
*  Oh  I  rest  thee  tranquil;  chase  those  fear- 
ful doubts 
Which  ne'er  could  rack  an  everlasting  soul 
That  sees  the  chains  which  bind  it  to  its 

doom. 
Yes  I  crime  and  misery  are  in  yonder  earth, 
Falsehood,  mistake  and  lust;       30 
But  the  eternal  world 
Contains  at  once  the  g^TT  and  the  cure. 
Some  eminent  in  virtue  shall  start  up, 

Even  in  perversest  time; 
The  truths  of  their  pure  lips,  that  never 

die, 
Shall  bind  the  scorpion  ^Aghgod  with  a 
wreath      ^■*"'  / 

Of  ever-living  flamfe,  / 

Until  the  monster  sting  its<»f  to  death.  * 

•  How  sweet  a  scene  will  earth  become  \ 
Of  purest  spirits  a  pure  dwelling-place,    40 
Symphonioiis  with  the  planetarv  spheres; 
When  man,  with  changeless  Nature  coa^ 

lescing. 
Will  undertake  regeneration's  ^^i*k. 
When  its  ungenialpoles  no  longer  pomt 
To  the  red  and  baleful  sun 
That  faintly  twinkles  there  I 

'  Spirit,  on  yonder  earth, 
Falsehood  now  triumphs;  dea41y  power 
Has  fixed  its  seal  upon  the  lip  of  truth  1 

Madness  and  misery  are  there  !         50 
The  happiest  is  most  wretched  t    Yet  con- 
fide 
Until  pure  health-drops  from  the  cup  of 

joy 
Fall  like  a  dew  of  balm  upon  the  world. 
Now,  to  the  scene  I  show,  in  silence  turn. 
And  read  the  blood-stained  charter  of  all 

woe, 
Which  Nature  soon  with  recreating  hand 
Will  blot  in  mercy  from  the  book  of  earth. 
How  bold  the  flight  of  passion's  wandering 

wing, 
How  swift  the  step  of  reason's  firmer  tread, 
How  calm  and  sweet  the  victories  of  life, 
How  terrorlesB  the  triumph  of  the  grave  f 
How  powerless  were  the  mightiest  mon- 
arch's arm,  ^  6a 


Vain  his  loud  threat,  and   impotent  his 

frown  I 
How  ludicrous  the  priest's  dogmatic  roar ! 
The  weight  of  his  exterminating  curse 
How  light !  and  his  affected  charity, 
To  suit  the  pressure  of  the  changing  timev 
What  palpable  deceit !  —  but  for  thy  aid,^\ 
Religion  1  but  for  thee,  prolific  fiend,  \ 

Who  peoplest  earth  with  demons,  hell  with     ] 

men,  70  J 

And  heaven  with  slaves  I  ^ 

'Thou  taintest  all  thou  lookest  upon  I— 

the  stars. 
Which  on  thy  cradle  beamed  so  brightly 

sweet. 
Were  gods  to  the  distempered  playfulness 
Of  thy  untutored  infancy;  the  trees. 
The  grass,  the  clouds,  the  mountains  and  the 

sea. 
All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep  or 

fly, 

Were  gods;  the  sun  had  homage,  and  the 

moon 
Her  worshipper.    Then  thou  becamest,  a 

boy,  79 

More  daring  in  thy  frenzies;  every  shape, 
Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild. 
Which  from  sensation's  relics  fancy  culls; 
The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost. 
The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 
That   give  a   shape   to   Nature's  varied 

works. 
Had  life  and  place  in  the  corrupt  belief 
Of.  thy  blind  heart;  yet  still  thy  youthful 

hands 
Were  pure  of  human  blood.    Then  man- 
hood gave 
Its    stren^h  and  ardor  to  thy  frenried 

brain; 
Thine  eager  gaze  scanned  the  stupendous 

scene,  90 

Whose  wonders  mocked  the  knowledge  of 

thy  pride; 
Their  everlasting  and  unchanging  laws 
Reproached  thine  ignorance.     Awhile  thoa 

stood'st 
Baffled  and  gloomy;  then  thou  didst  sum 

up 
The  elements  of  all  that  thou  didst  know; 
The    changing   seasons,   winter's    leafless 

reign. 
The  budding  of  the  heaven-breathing  treei^ 
The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  mght. 
The  sunrise,  and  the  setting  of  the  moo% 
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Earthquakes  and  wan,  and  poisoni  and 
diseaBe,  lob 

And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point 
Conrereiug  thou  didst  bend,  and  called  it 

The  self-sufficing,  the  omnipotent. 
The  merciful,  and  the  avenging  God  ! 
Who,  prototype  of  human  misrule,  sits 
High  in  heaven's  realm,  upon  a  golden 

throne, 
Even  like  an  earthly  king;  and  whose  dread 

work, 
Hell,  gapes  forever  for  the  unhappy  slaves 
Of  fate,  whom  he  created  in  his  sport 
To  triumph  in  their  torments  wben  they 

fell! 
Earth  heard  the  name;  earth  trembled  as 

the  smoke 
Of  his  revenge  ascended  np  to  heaven. 
Blotting  the  constellations;  and  the  cries 
Of  millions  butchered  in  sweet  confidence 
And  unsuspecting  peace,  even  when  the 

bonds 
Of  safety  were  confirmed  by  wordy  oaths 
8wom  in  his  dreadful  name,  rung  through 

the  land; 
Whilst  innocent  babes  writhed  on  thy  stub- 
bom  spear. 
And  thou  didst  laugh  to  hear  the  mother's 

shriek 
Of  maniac  gladness,  as  the  sacred  steel  lao 
Felt  cold  in  her  torn  entraib  ! 

*  Religion  I  thou  wert  then  in  manhood's 

prime; 
But  age  crept  on;  one  €rod  would  not  suf- 
fice 
For  senile  puerility;  thou  framedst 
A  tale  to  suit  thy  dotage  and  to  glut 
Thy  misery-thirsting  soul,  that  the  mad 

fiend 
Thy  wickedness  had  pictured  might  afford 
A  plea  for  satin|^  the  unnatural  thirst 
For  murder,  rapine,  violence  and  crime,  129 
That  still  consumed  thy  being,  even  when 
Thou  heard 'st  the  step  of  fate;  that  flames 

might  light 
Thy  funeral  soene;  and  the  shrill  horrent 

shrieks 
Of  parents  dyin|^  on  the  pile  that  bamed 
To  light  their  children  to  thy  paths,  the  roar 
Of  the  encircling  flames,  the  exulting  cries 
Of  thine  apostles  loud  commingling  there. 
Might  sate  thine  hungry  ear 
Even  on  the  bed  of  death  I 


<But  now  contempt  is  mocking  thy  gray 

hairs; 
Thou    art    descending  to    the    darksome 

grave,  144 

Unhonored  and  onpitied  but  by  those 
Whose  pride  is  passing  by  like  thine,  and 

sheds. 
Like  thine,  a  glare  that  fades  before  the 

sun 
Of  truth,  and  shines  but  in  the  dreadful 

night 
That  long  has  lowered  above  the  mined 

world. 

'  Thronghont  these  infinite  orbs  of  mingling 

light 
Of  which  yon  earth  is  one,  is  wide  diffused 
A  Spirit  of  actiTitj^.And  life,  ^ 
That  knows  no  term,  cessation  or  decay; 
That  fades  not  when  the  lamp  of  mrthly 
life,  ISO 

Extinguished  in  the  dampness  of  the  grave. 
Awhile  there  slumbers,  more  than  when 

the  babe 
In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being  feels 
The  impulses  of  sublunary  things. 
And  all  is  wonder  to  unpractised  sense; 
But,  active,  steadfast  and  eternal,  still 
Guides  Ihe  fierce  whirlwind,  in  the  tempest 

roars. 
Cheers  in  the  day,  breathes  in  the  balmy 

groves. 
Strengthens  in  health,  and  poisons  in  dis- 
ease; 
And  in  the  storm  of  change,  that  cease- 
lessly 160 
Rolls  ronndthe  eternal  universe  and  shakes 
Its  nndecaying  battlement,  presides. 
Apportioning  vrith  irresistible  law 
The  place  each  spring  of  its  machine  shall 

So  that,  when  waves  on  waves  tnmnltnons 

heap 
Confusion  to  the  clouds,  and  fiercely  driven 
Heaven's  lightnings  scorch  the  uprooted 

ocean-fords  — 
Whilst,  to  the  eye  of  shipwrecked  mariner^ 
Lone  Bitting  on  the  bare  and  .buddering 

rock, 
All    seems     unlinked    contingency     and 

chance —  17* 

No  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 
A  vague  and  nnnecessitated  task 
Or  acts  but  as  it  must  and  ought  to  act. 
Even  the  minutest  molecule  of  light. 
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That  in  an  April  sunbeam's  fleeting  glow 
Fulfils  its  destined  though  invisible  work. 
The  universal  Spirit  guides;  nor  less 
When  merciless  ambition,  or  mad  zeal, 
Has  led  two  hosts  of  dupes  to  battle-field, 
That,  blind,  they  there  may  dig  each  other's 

naves  180 

And  call  the  sad  work  fi^lory,  does  it  rule 
All  passions;    not  a  uonght,  a  will,  an 

act. 
No  working  of  the  tyrant's  moody  mind. 
Nor  oue  misgiving  of  the  slaves  who  boast 
Their  servitude  to  hide  the  shame  they 

feel. 
Nor  the  events  enchaining  every  will, 
That  from  the  depths  of  unrecorded  time 
Have  drawn  all-influencing  virtue,  pass 
Unrecognized  or  unforeseen  by  thee. 
Soul  of  the  Universe  !  eternal  spring       190 
Oflife  and  death,  of  happiness  and  woe. 
Of  all  that  chequers  the  phantasmal  scene 
That  floats  before  our  eyes  in  wavering 

light. 
Which  gleams  but  on  the  darkness  of  oar 

prison 
Whose  chains  and  massy  walls 
We  feel  but  cannot  see. 

^     *  Spirit  of  Nature  1  all-sufficing  Power, 
V  Necessity  i  thou  mother  of  the  world  ! 
Unlike  the  Grodr  of  human  error,  thou 
Requirest  no  prayers  or  praises;  the  ca- 
price 200 
Of  man's  weak  will  belongs  no  more  to 

thee 
Than   do   the   changeful  passions  of  hb 

breast 
To  thy  unvarving  harmony;  the  slave, 
Whose  horrible  lusts  spread  misery  o'er 

the  world, 
And  the  |;ood  man,  who  lifts  with  virtuous 

pnde 
His  being  in  the  sight  of  happiness 
That  springs  from    his  own  works;  the 

risou-tree, 
whose  shade  all  life  is  withered 

up, 
And  the  fair  oak,  whose  leafy  dome  affords 
A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love  a  10 
Are  registered,  are  equal  in  thy  sight; 
No  love,  no  hate  thou  cherishest;  revenge 
And  favoritism,  and  worst  desire  of  fame 
Thou  knowest  not;  all  that  the  wide  world 

contains 
Are  but  thy  papnve  inBtraxnents,  and  thoa 


Regard'st  them  all  with  an  impartial  eye, 
Whose  joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feel. 
Because  thou  hast  not  human  sense. 
Because  thou  art  not  human  mind. 

'Yesl    when    the    sweeping   storm  of 

time  aao 

Has  sung  its  death-dirge  o'er  the  rained 

fanes 
And  broken  altars  of  the  almighty  fiend. 
Whose  name  usurps  thy  honors,  and  the 

blood 
Through  centuries  clotted  there  has  floated 

down 
The  tainted  flood  of  ages,  shalt  thou  live 
Unchangeable!     A  shrine  is  raised  to  thee. 
Which  nor  the  tempest  breath  of  time, 
Nor  the  interminable  flood 
Over  earth's  slight  pageant  rolling, 

Availeth  to  destroy,  —  330 

The  sensitive  extension  of  the  world; 

That  wondrous  and  eternal  fane, 
Where  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  evil, 

join. 
To  do  the  will  of  strong  necessity. 

And  life,  in  multitudinous  shapes, 
Still  pressing  forward  where  no  term  can  be, 

Like  hungry  and  unresting  flame 
Curls  round  the  eternal  columns  of  its 
strength.' 

vn 

/ 

SPIRIT 

<  I  was  an  infant  when  my  mother  went 
To  see  an  atheist  bum^.    She  took  mo 

there. 
The  dark-robed  priests  were  met  around 

the  pile; 
The  multitude  was  gazing  silently; 
And  as  the  culprit  passed  with  dauntless 

mien. 
Tempered  disdain  in  his  nnaltering  eye. 
Mixed  with  a  quiet  smile,  shone  cadmly 

forth; 
The  thirsty  fire  crept  round  his  manly 

limbs; 
His  resolute  eyes  were  scorched  to  blind- 

ness  soon; 
His  death-pane  rent  my  heart!  the  insen- 
sate mob  10 
Uttered  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  I  wept 
**  Weep  not,  child! "  cned  my  mother,  **  for 

that  man 
Has  said,  There  is  no  God.'' ' 
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FAIST 

'There  is  no  GrodI 
Nature  confirms  the  faith  his  death-groan 

sealed. 
Let  heaven  and  earth,  let  man's  revolving 

race. 
His  ceaseless  generations,  tell  their  tale; 
Let  every  part  depending  on  the  chain 
That  links  it  to  the  whole,  point  to  the 

hand 
That  g^rasps  its  term!    Let  every  seed  that 

Li  silent  eloquence  unfold  its  store  so 

Of  argument;  infinity  within. 

Infinity  without,  belie  creation; 

The  exterminable  spirit  ic  contains 

Is  Nature's  only  God;  but  human  pride 

Is  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names 

To  hide  its  ignorance. 

<  The  name  of  God 
Has  fenced  about  all  crime  with  holiness. 
Himself  the  creature  of  his  worshippers, 
Whose  names  and  attributes  and  passions 
change,  39 

Seeva,  Buddh,  Fob,  Jehovah,  God,  or  Lord, 
Even  with  the  human  dupes  who  build  his 

shrines. 
Still  servine  o'er  the  war-polluted  world 
For  desolation's  watchword;  whether  hosts 
Stain  his  death-blushing  chariot-wheels,  as 

on 
Triumphantly  they  roll,  whilst  Brahmins 

raise 
A  sacred  hymn  to  mingle  with  the  croans; 
Or  countless  partners  of  his  power  divide 
His  tyranny  £0  weakness;  or  the  smoke 
Of  burning  towns,  the  cries  of  female  help- 
lessness, 39 
Unarmed  old  age,  and  youth,  and  infancy. 
Horribly  massacred,  ascend  to  heaven 
In  honor  of  his  name;  or,  last  and  worut, 
I  Earth  groans  beneath  religion's  iron  age, 
V  And  priests  dare  babble  of  a  Grod  of  peace. 
Even  whilst  their  hands  are  red  with  guilt- 
less blood. 
Murdering  the  while,  uprooting  every  germ 
Of  truth,  exterminating,  spoiling  all. 
Making  the  earth  a  slaughter-house! 

<  O  Spirit  I  through  the  sense 
By  which  thy  mner  nature  was  apprised  50 
Of  outward  shows,  vagne  dreams  have 

rolled. 
And  varied  remioiscenoes  have  waked 


Tabletfr  that  never  fade; 
AH  things  have  been  imprinted  there. 
The  stars,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  sky, 
Even  the  unshapeliest  liueaments 
Of  wild  and  fleeting  visions 

Have  left  a  record  there 

To  testify  of  earth. 

*  These  are  my  empire,  for  to  me  is  given  60 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep. 
And  fancy's  thin  creations  to  endow 
With  manner,  being  and  reality; 
Therefore  a  wondrous  phantom  from  tho 

dreams 
Of  human  error's  dense  and  purblind  faith 
I  will  evoke,  to  meet  thy  questioning. 
Ahasuerus,  rise! ' 

A  strange  and  woe-worn  wight 
Arose  beside  the  battlement. 

And  stood  unmoving  there.        70 
His  inessential  figure  east  no  shade 

Upon  the  golden  floor; 
His  port  and  mien  bore  mark  of  many 

years. 
And  chronicles  of  untold  ancientness 
Were  legible  within  his  beamless  eye; 

Yet  his  cheek  bore  the  mark  of  youth; 
Freshness  and  vigor  knit  his  manly  frame; 
The  wisdom  of  old  age  was  mingled  there 
With  youth's  primeval  dauntlessness; 
And  inexpressible  woe,  8» 

Chastened  by  fearless  resignation,  gave 
An  awful  grace  to  his  all-speaking  brow. 

8PIBIT 
as  there  a  God?' 

AHASUERUS 

<Is  there  a  Godl — ay,  an  almighty  God, 
And  vengeful  as  almighty!    Once  his  voice 
Was  heud  on  earth;  earth  shuddered  at 

the  sound; 
The  fiery-visaged  firmament  expressed 
Abhorrence,   and   the    grave    of    Nature 

yawned 
To  swallow  all  the  dauntless  and  the  good 
That  dared  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  throne, 
Girt  as  it  was  with  power.     None  but 

slaves  91 

Survived,  —  cold-blooded  slaves,  who  di4 

the  work 
Of  tyrannous  omnipotence;  whose  took 
No  honest  indignation  ever  urged 
To  elevated  ditfiu^  to  one  deM 
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WhioU  gross  and  sensual  self  did  not  pol- 
lute. 
These  slaves  bnilt  temples  for  the  omnipo- 
tent fiend, 
Goreeous  and  vast;  the  costly  altars  smoked 
With  human  blood,  and  hideous  p»ans  rung 
Through  all  the  long-drawn  aisles.    A  mur- 
derer heard  100 
His  Yoioe  in  Egypt,  one  whose  gifts  and  arts 
Had  raised  him  to  his  eminence  in  power. 
Accomplice  of  omnipotence  in  crime 
And  confidant  of  the  all-knowing  one. 
These  were  Jehovah's  words. 

<«<  From  an  eternity  of  idleness 

I,  God,  awoke ;  in  seven  days'  toil  made 

earth 
From  nothing;  rested,  and  created  man; 
I  i^aced  him  in  a  paradise,  and  there 
Planted  the  tree  of  evil,  so  that  he  no 

Might  eat  and  perish,  and  my  soul  procure 
Where witli  to  sate  its  malice  and  to  turn. 
Even  like  a  heartless  conqueror  of  the 

earth. 
All  misery  to  my  fame.    The  race  of  men, 
Chosen  to  my  honor,  with  impunity 
May  sate  the  lusts  I  planted  in  their  heart 
Here  I  command  thee  hence  to  lead  them 

on. 
Until  with  hardened  feet  their  conquering 

troops 
Wade  on  the  promised  soil  through  wo- 
man's blood. 
And  make  my  name  be  dreaded  through 

the  land.  120 

Yet  ever-burning  flame  and  ceaseless  woe 
Shall  be  the  doom  of  their  eternal  souls, 
With  every  soul  on  this  ungrateful  earth. 
Virtuous   or  vicious,  weak  or  strong, — 

even  all 
Shall  perish,  to  fulfil  the  blind  revenee 
(Which  you,  to  men,  call  justice)  of  their 

God." 

'The  murderer's  brow 
Quivered  with  horror. 

* "  God  omnipotent. 
Is  there  no  mercy  ?  must  our  punishment 
Be  endless  ?  will  long  ages  roA  away,     130 
And  see  no  term  ?    Oh  I  wherefore  hast 

thou  made 
In  mockery  and  wrath  this  evil  earth  ? 
Mercy  becomes  the  powerful  —  be  but  just  I 
O  God  1  repent  and  save  I " 


*  **  One  way  remains: 
I  will  beget  a  son  and  he  shall  bear 
The  sins  of  all  the  world;  he  shall  arise 
In  an  unnoticed  comer  of  the  earth, 
And  there  shall  die  upon  a  cross,  and  purge 
The  universal  crime;  so  that  the  few 
On  whom  my  fi;raoe  descends,  those  who  are 

marked  140 

As  vessels  to  the  honor  of  their  God, 
May  credit  this  strange  sacrifice  and  save 
Their  souls  alive.    Millions  shall  live  and 

die, 
Who  ne'er  shall  call  upon  their  Saviour's 

name. 
But,  unredeemed,  go  to  the  gaping  grave, 
Thousands  shall  deem  it  an  old  woman's 

tale, 
Such  as  the  nurses  frighten  babes  withal; 
These  in  a  gulf  of  anguish  and  of  flame 
Shall  curse  their  reprobation  endlessly. 
Yet  tenfold  pangs   shall  force   them   to 

avow,  150 

Even  on  their  beds  of  torment  where  they 

howl. 
My  honor  and  the  justice  of  their  doom. 
Wnat  then  avail  their  virtuous  deeds,  their 

thoughts 
Of  purity,  with  radiant  genius  bright 
Or  lit  with  human  reason's  earthly  ray  ? 
Many  are  called,  but  few  will  I  elect. 
Do  thou  my  bidding,  Moses  I " 

<  Even  the  murderer's  cheek 
Was  blanched  with  horror,  and  his  quiver* 

in?  lip« 
Scarce,faintly  uttered  —  **0  almighty  one, 
I  tremble  and  obey  I "  160 

<  O  Spirit  I  centuries  have  set  their  seal 
On  this  heart  of  many  wounds,  and  l<wded 

brain, 
Since  the  Incarnate  came  ;  humbly  he  camCi 
Veiling  his  horrible  Godhead  in  the  shape 
Of  man,  scorned  by  the  world,  his  name 

unheard 
Save  by  the  rabble  of  his  native  town. 
Even  as  a  parish  demagogue.    He  led 
The  crowd  ;  he  tanght  them  justice,  truth 

and  peace, 
In  semblance ;  but  he  lit  within  their  souls 
The  quenchless  flames  of  zeal,  and  blessed 

the  sword  170 

He  brought  on  earth  to  satiate  with  the 

blood 
Of  truth  and  freedom  his  malignant  sooL 
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At  leneth  his  mortal  frame  was  led  to 

death. 
I  stood  beside  bim ;  on  tbe  torturing  cross 
No  pain  assailed  bis  unterrestrial  sense; 
And  yet  be  g^aned.  Indignantly  I  summed 
Tbe  massacres  and  miseries  wbicb  bis  name 
Had  sanctioned  in  my  country,  and  I  cried, 
•*  Go  !  go  !  *'  in  mockery. 
A  smile  of  ffodlike  malice  reillumined     180 
His  fading  hneaments.     *'  I  go,"  be  cried, 
«But  tbou  sbalt  wander  o'er  tbe  unquiet 

eartb 
Eternally."    Tbe  dampness  of  tbe  grave 
Bathed  my  imperishable  front.     I  fell, 
And  lon|^  lay  tranced  upon  tbe  cluirmM 

sod. 
When  I  awoke  bell  burned  within  my  brain 
Wbicb  stu^red  on  its  seat;  for  all  around 
Tbe  mouldering  relics  of  my  kindred  lay, 
Even  as  tbe  Almighty's  ire  arrested  them, 
And  in  their  various  attitudes  of  death    190 
My  murdered  children's  mute  and  eyeless 

skulls 
Glared  gbastily  upon  me. 

^utjnjLfionl, 
From  sight  and  sense  of  f^a  ppllnftng  w^a 
,  Ol'tywtnpy,  haxH6ng  learned  to  prefer 
" '  Hell's ■  freedom  10  the  servitude  of  heaven. 
— Therefore*  f  roseT^nd  dauntlessly  began  ^ 
My  lonely  and  unending  pilgrimage, 
Resolved  to  wace  unweariable  war 
With  my  almighty  tyrant  and  to  hurl 
Defiance  at  his  impotence  to  harm  aoo 

Beyond  tbe  curse  I  bore.     Tbe  very  band. 
That  barred  my  passage  to  tbe  peaceful 

grave, 
Has  crushed  tbe  eartb  to  misery,  and  given 
Its  empire  to  the  chosen  of  his  slaves. 
These  I  have  seen,  even  from  the  earliest 

dawn 
Of  weak,  unstable  and  precarious  power. 
Then  preaching  peace,  as  now  they  practise 

war; 
So,  when  they  turned  but  from  tbe  mas- 
sacre 
Of  unoffending  infidels  to  quench 
Their  thirst  for  ruin  in  tbe  very  blood    810 
That  flowed  in  their  own  veins,  and  pitiless 

zeal 
Froze  every  human  feeling  as  tbe  wife 
Sheathed  in  her  husband's  heart  tbe  sacred 

steel. 
Even  whilst  iti  hopes  were  dreaming  of  her 

love; 


And  friends  to  friends,  brothers  to  brothers 

stood 
Opposed  in  bloodiest  battle-field,  and  war. 
Scarce  satiable  by  fate's  last  deatb-draugh^ 

waged. 
Drunk   from  the  wine-press  of  the  Al- 
mighty's wrath; 
Whilst  the  red  cross,  in  mockery  of  peace, 
Pointed  to  victory  I     When  the  fray  was 
done,  330 

No  remnant  of  the  exterminated  faith 
Survived  to  tell  its  ruin,  but  the  flesb, 
With  putrid  smoke  poisoning  the  atmo- 
sphere. 
That  rotted  on  tbe  balf-extiuguished  pile. 

*  Yes  t  I  have  seen  God's  worshippers  un- 
sheathe 

The  sword  of  his  revengre,  when  grace  de- 
scended. 

Confirming  all  unnatural  impulses, 

To  sanctify  their  desolating  deeds; 

And  frantic  priests  waved  tbe  ill-omened 
cross 

O'er  tbe  unhappy  earth  ;  then  shone  tbe 
sun  230 

On  showers  of  gore  from  tbe  upflasbing 
steel 

Of  safe  assassination,  and  all  crime 

Made  stingless  by  the  spirits  of  the  Lord, 

And  blood-red  rainbows  canopied  tbe  land. 

<  Spirit  I  no  year  of  my  eventful  being 
Has  passed  unstained  by  crime  and  misery, 
Which  flows  from  God's  own  faith.    I  've 

marked  his  slaves 
With  tongues,  whose  lies  are  venomoas, 

beguile 
The  insensate  mob,  and,  whilst  one  band 

was  red  239 

With  murder,  feign  to  stretch  tbe  other  out 
For  brotherhood  and  peace;  and  that  tbej 

now 
Babble  of  love  and  mercv,  whilst  their  deeds 
Are  marked  with  all  the  narrowness  and 

crime 
That  freedom's  young  arm  dare  not  yet 

chastise. 
Reason  may  claim  our  gratitude,  who  now. 
Establishing  the  imperishable  throne 
Of  truth  and  stubborn  virtue,  maketb  vain 
Tbe  unprevailing  malice  of  my  foe, 
Whose  Dootless  rage  heaps  torments  for  tbe 

brave. 
Adds  impotent  eternities  to  pain,  aso 
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Whilst  keenest  disappointment  racks  his 

breast 
To  see  the  smiles  of  peace  around  them 

To  frustrate  or  to  sanctify  their  doom. 

<  Thus  have  I  stood,  —  through  a  wild  waste 

of  years 
Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  a^ony, 
Yet    peaceful,   and    serene,   and    self-en- 
shrined, 
Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible 

curse 
With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will. 
Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce 

flame 
Had  scathe  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand  a6o 
A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there; 
Yet  peacefully  and  movelessly  it  braves 
The  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm, 
As  in  the  sunlight's  calm  it  spreads 
Its  worn  and  withered  arms  on  high 
To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  noon.' 

The  Fairy  waved  her  wand; 
Ahasuerus  fled 

Fast  as  the  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and 
mist,  269 

That  lurk  in  the  glens  of  a  twilight  grove, 
Flee  from  the  morning  beam ;  — 
The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made 
Not  more  endowed  with  actual  life 
Than  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  thought    ^ 

vni 

THB  FAIRT 

'The  present  and  the  past  thou  hast  beheld. 
It  was  a  desolate  sight   Now,  Spirit,  learn, 

The  secrets  of  the  future.  —  Time  I 
Unfold  the  brooding  pinion  of  thy  ?loom, 
Bender  thou  up  thy  half-devoured  oabes, 
And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity. 
Where  millions  lie  lulled  to  their  portioned 

sleep 
By  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing 

things. 
Tear  thou  that  gloomy  shroud.  —  Spirit, 

behold 
Thy  glorious  destiny  I '  10 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came.  * 

Throng  the  wide  rent  in  Time's  eternal 
Yeil» 


Hope  was  seen  beaming  through  the  mists 
of  fear; 
Earth  was  no  longer  hell; 
Love,  freedom,  health  had  given 
Their  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime, 

Ana  all  its  pubes  beat 
Symphonious  to  the  planetary  spheres; 

Then  dulcet  music  swelled  19 

Concordant  with  the  life-strings  of  the  soul; 
It  throbbed  in  sweet  and  languid  beatings 

there. 
Catching  new  life  from  transitory  death; 
Like  the  vague  sighings  of  a  wind  at  even 
That  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering 

sea 
And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath, 
And  sinks  and  rises,  falls  and  swells  by 
fits. 
Was  the  pure  stream  of  feeling 
That  sprung  from  these  sweet  notes. 
And  o'er  the  Spirit's  human  sympathies   29 
With  mild  and  gentle  motion  (Mdmly  flowed. 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came,  — 

Such  joy  as  when  a  lover  sees 

The  chosen  of  his  soul  in  happiness 

And  witnesses  her  peace 
Whose  woe  to  him  were  bitterer  than  death; 

Sees  her  unfaded  cheek 
Glow  mantline  in  first  luxury  of  health, 

Thrills  with  her  lovely  eyes. 
Which  like  two  stars  amid  the  heaving 
main  s 

Sparkle  through  liquid  bliss.  40 

Then  in  her  triumph  ftpoke  the  Fairy  Queen 
<  I  Mrill  not  call  the  ^host  of  ages  gone 
To    unfold    the    frightful    secrets  of  its 

lore; 
The  present  now  is  past. 
And  those  events  that  desolate  the  earth 
Have  faded  from  the  memory  of  Time, 
Who  dares  not  give  reality  to  that 
Whose  being  I  annul.    To  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep. 
Space,  matter,  time  and  mind.    Futurity  50 
Exposes  now  its  treasure;  let  the  sight 
Renew  and  strengthen  all  thy  failing  hope. 
O  human  Spirit!  spur  thee  to  the  goal 
Where  virtue  fixes  universal  peace, 
And,  'midst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 

things. 
Show  somewhat  stable,  somewhat  certain 

still, 
A  light-house  o'er  the  wild  of  dreary  waves. 
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*  The  habitable  earth  is  full  of  bliss; 
Those  wastes  of  frozeu  billows  that  were 

hurled 
Bj   everlasting    snow-storms    round    the 
poles,  60 

Where  matter  dared  not  vegetate  or  live, 
But  ceaseless  frost  round  the  vast  solitude 
Bound  its  broad  zone  of  stillness,  are  un- 
loosed; 
And  fragrant   zephyrs  there  from  spioj 

isles 
Ruffle  the  placid  ocean-deep,  that  rolls 
Its  broad,  bright  surges  to  the  sloping  sand, 
Whose  roar  is  wakened  intoechoiugs  sweet 
To  murmur  through  the  heaven-breathing 

groves 
And   melodize  with    man's  blest    nature 
there. 

*  Those  deserts  of  immeasurable  sand,      70 
Whose  age-collected  fervors  scarce  allowed 
A  bird  to  live,  a  blade  of  grass  to  spring, 
Where  the  shrill  chirp  of  the  green  lizard's 

love 
Broke  on  the  sultry  silentness  alone, 
Now  teem  with  countless  rills  and  shady 

woods. 
Cornfields  and  pastures  and  white  cottaees; 
And  where  the  startled  wilderness  beheld 
A   savafi;e  conqueror   stained  in  kindred 

blood, 
A  tigress  sating  with  the  flesh  of  lambs 
The    unnatural    famine   of  her   toothless 

cube,  80 

Whilst  shouts  and  bowlings  through  the 

desert  raug,  — 
Slopine   and   smooth    the  daisy-«pangled 

lawn. 
Offering  sweet  incense  to  the  sunrise,  smiles 
To  see  a  babe  before  his  mother's  door, 
Sharing  his  morning's  meal 
With  the  g^reen  and  gulden  basilisk 
That  comes  to  lick  his  feet. 

*  Those  trackless  deeps,  where  many  a  weary 

sail 
Has  seen  above  the  illimitable  plain 
Morning  on  night  and  night  on  morning 

rise,  90 

Whilst  still  no  land  to  greet  the  wanderer 

spread 
Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sun-bright 

Wher6  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest- 
waves 


So  long  have  mingled  with  the  g^ty  wind  . 
In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept 
The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes 
But  vocal  to  the  sea-bird's  harrowing  shriek. 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing 

storm; 
Now  to  the    sweet  and   many -mingling 

sounds 
Of  kindliest  human  impulses  respond.      100 
Those   lonely  realms   bright  garden-isles 

begem. 
With  lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas 

between. 
And  fertile  valleys,  resonant  with  bliss, 
Whilst  green  woods  overcanopy  the  wave. 
Which  like  a  toil-worn  laborer  leaps  to 

shore 
To  meet  the  kisses  of  the  flowrets  there. 

<  All  things  are  recreated,  and  the  flame 
Of  consentaneous  love  inspires  all  life. 
The  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 
To  myriads,  who  still  grow  beneath  her 

care,  no 

Rewarding  her  with  their  pure  perfectness; 
The  balmy  breathings  of  tne  wind  inhale 
Her  virtues  and  diffuse  them  all  abroad ; 
Health  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere, 
Glows  in  the  fruits  and  mantles  on  the 

stream; 
No  storms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of 

heaven. 
Nor  scatter  in  the  freshness  of  its  pride 
The  foliage  of  the  ever- verdant  trees; 
But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair, 
And  autumn    proudly  bears   her  matron 

g^race,  120 

Kindling  a  flush  on  the  fair  cheek  of  spring, 
Whose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  rud^ 

fruit 
Reflects  its  tint  and  blushes  into  love. 

<  The  lion  now  forgets  to  thirst  for  blood; 
There  might  you  see  him  sporting  in  the 

sun 

Beside  the  dreadless  kid;  his  claws  are 
sheathed, 

His  teeth  are  harmless,  custom's  force  has 
made 

His  nature  as  the  nature  of  a  lamb. 

Like  passion's  fruit,  the  nightshade's  tempt- 
ing bane 

K>isons  no  more  the  pleasure  it  be- 
stows; Z3t 

All  bitterness  is  past;  the  cup  of  joy 
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.Unmingled  mantles  to  the  goblet's  brim 
And  courts  the  thirsty  lips  it  fled  before. 

'Bat  chief,  ambigaoos  man,  he  that  can 

know 
More  misery,  and  dream  more  joy  than 

all; 
Whose  keen    sensations  thrill  within  his 

breast 
To  mingle  with  a  loftier  instinct  there, 
Lending  their  power  to  pleasure  and  to 

pain, 
Yet  raising,  sharpening,  and  refining  each; 
Who  stands  amid  the  ever-varying  world. 
The  burden  or  the  glory  of  the  earth;      141 
He  chief  perceives  the  change;  his  being 

notes 
The  gradual  renovation  and  defines 
Each  movement  of  its  progress    on    his 

mind. 

*  Man,  where  the  gloom  of  the  long  polar 

night 
Lowers    o'er   the    snow -clad   rooks   and 

frozen  soil, 
Where  scarce  the  hardiest  herb  that  braves 

the  frost 
Basks  in  the  moonlight's  inefFectnal  glow. 
Shrank  with  the  pUmts,  and  darkened  with 

the  night; 
His    chilled    and    narrow    energies,    his 

heart  150 

Insensible  to  courage,  truth  or  love. 
His  stunted  stature  and  imbecile  frame, 
^larked  him  for  some  abortion  of  the  earth. 
Fit    compeer    of  the  bears  that  roamed 

around. 
Whose   habits   and   enjoyments  were  his 

own; 
His  life  a  feverish  dream  of  stagnant  woe. 
Whose    meagre  wants,  but  scantily  ful- 
filled. 
Apprised  him  ever  of  the  joyless  length 
Which  his  short  being's  wretchedness  had 

reached; 
His  death  a  pang  which  famine,  cold  and 

toil  160 

Long  on  the  mind,  whilst  yet  the  vital 

spark 
Clung  to  the  body  stubbornly,  had  brought: 
All  was  inflicted  here  that  earth's  revenge 
Could  wreak  on  the  infringers  of  her  law; 
A     One  curse  alone  was  spared — the  name  of 

God. 


<  Nor,  where  the  tropics  bound  the  realms 

of  day 
With  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  cloud  and 

flancie, 
Where  blue  mists  through  the  unmoving 

atmosphere 
Scattered  the  seeds  of  pestilence  and  fed 
Unnatural  vegetation,  where  the  land     170 
Teemed  with  all  earthquake,  tempest  and 

disease, 
Was  man  a  nobler  being;  slavery    . 
Had  crushed  him  to  his  country's  blood- 
stained dust; 
Or  he  was  bartered  for  the  fame  of  power^ 
Which,  all  internal  impulses  destroy mg, 
Makes  human  will  an  article  of  trade; 
Or  he  was  changed  with  Christians  for  their    ' 

gold  f 

And  dragged  to  distant  isles,  where  to  the 

sound 
Of  the  flesh-mangling  scourge  he  does  the 

work 
Of  all-polluting  luxury  and  wealth,      ■   180 
Which  doubly  visits  on  the  tyrants'  heads 
The  long^protracted  fulness  of  their  woe; 
Or  he  was  led  to  legal  butchery, 
To  turn  to  worms  beneath  that  burning  sun 
Where  kings  first  leagued  against  the  rights 

of  men 
And  _priests  first  traded  with  the  name  of 

God. 

<  Even  where  the  milder  zone  afforded  man 
A  seeming  shelter,  yet  contagion  there, 
Blightin|^  his  being  with  unnumbered  ills. 
Spread  like  a  quenchless  fire;  nor  truth  tUl 

late  190 

Availed  to  arrest  its  progress  or  create 
That  peace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory 

waved 
Her  snowy  standard  o'er  this  favored  clime; 
There  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of 

slaves. 
The  mimic  of  surroundine  misery, 
The  iackal  of  ambition's  Tion-rage, 
The  bloodhound  of  religion's  hungry  zeal. 

'  Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorn- 


ing 
bis  lovelie 


This  loveliest  earth  with  taintless  body  and 

mind; 
Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  im- 

pulses,  »oo 

Which  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 
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All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desires. 
Him,  still  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  pur- 
suing 
Which  from  the  exhaustless  store  of  human 

weal 
Draws  on  the  yii-tuous  mind,  the  thoughts 

that  rise 
In  time-destroying  infiniteness  gift 
With  self-enshrined  eternity,  that  mocks 
The  unprevailing  hoariness  of  age; 
And  man,  once  fleeting  o'er  the  transient 

scene 
Swift  as  an  unremerabered  vision,  stands  no 
Immortal  upon  earth;  no  longer  now 
He  slays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the 

face, 
And  horribly  devours  his  mangled  flesh. 
Which,    still    avenging    Nature's   broken 

law, 
Kindled  all  putrid  humors  in  his  frame, 
All  evil  passions  and  all  vain  belief. 
Hatred,  despair  and  loathing  in  his  mind. 
The  germs  of  misery,  death,  disease  and 

crime. 
No  longer  now  the  winged  habitants, 
That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing 

away,  aao 

Flee  from  the  form  of  man ;  but  gather 

round, 
And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the 

liands 
Which  little  children  stretch  in  friendly 

sport 
Towards  these  dreadless  partners  of  their 

play. 
All  things  are  void  of  terror;  man  has 

lost 
His  terrible  prerogative,  and  stands 
An  equal  amidst  equals;  happiness 
And  science  dawn,  though  late,  upon  the 

earth; 
Peace  cheers  the  mind,  health  renovates 

the  frame;  229 

Disease  and  pleasure  cease  to  mingle  here. 
Reason  and  passion  cease  to  combat  there; 
Whilst  each  unfettered  o'er  the  earth  ex- 
tend 
Their  all-subduing  energies,  and  wield 
The  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there; 
Whilst  every  shape  and  mode  of  matter  ^ 

lends 
Its  force  to  the  omnipotence  of  mind. 
Which  from  its  dark  mine  drags  the  gem 

of  truth 
To  decorate  its  paradise  of  peace.' 


IX 

**  O  happy  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven! 

To  which  those  restless  souls  that  cease* 

lessly 
Throng  through  the  human  universe,  aspirel 
Thou  consummation  of  all  mortal  hope! 
Thou  glorious  prize  of  blindly  working  will, 
Whose  rays,  diffused  throughout  all  space 

and  time. 
Verge  to  one  point  and  blend  forever  there! 
Of  purest  spirits  thou  pure  dwelling-place 
Where  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and 

crime. 
Languor,  disease  and  ignorance  dare  not 

cornel  10 

O  happy  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven! 

*  Genius  has  seen  thee  in  her  passionate 

dreams; 
And  dim  forebodings  of  thy  loveliness, 
Haunting  the  human  heart,  have  there  en- 
twined 
Those  rooted  hopes  of  some  sweet  place  of 

bliss. 
Where  friends  and  lovers  meet  to  part  no 

more. 
Thou  art  the  end  of  all  desire  and  will, 
The  product  of  all  action;  and  the  souls, 
That  by  the  paths  of  an  aspiring  change  ag 
Have  reached  thy  haven  of  perpetual  peace. 
There  rest  from  the  eternity  of  toil 
That  framed  the  fabric  of  thy  perfectness. 

'  Even  Time,  the  conqueror,  fled  thee  in  his 

fear; 
That  hoary  giant,  who  in  lonely  pride 
So  long  had  ruled  the  world  that  nations 

fell 
Beneath  his  silent  footstep.    Pyramids, 
That  for  millenniums  had  withstood  the  tide 
Of  human  things,  his  storm-breath  drove  in 

sand 
Across  that  desert  where  their  stones  sur^ 

vived 
The  name  of  him  whose  pride  had  heaped 

them  there.  30 

Ton  monarch,  in  his  solitary  pomp. 
Was  but  the  mushroom  of  a  summer  day, 
That  his  light-wing^  footstep  pressed  to 

dust; 
'Time  was  the  king  of  earth ;  all  things  gave 

way 
Before  him  but  the  fixed  and  virtuous  willi 
The  sacred  svmpathies  of  soul  and  sense. 
That  mocked  his  fury  and  prepared  his  hXL 
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L  *  Yet  slow  and  gradual  dawned  the  mom  of 
love; 
Long  lay  the  donds  of  darkness  o'er  the 

scene, 
Till  from  its  native  heaven  they  rolled 
away:  40 

Firsty  crime  triumphant  o'er  all  hope  ca- 
reered 
Unblushing,  undisgnising,  bold  and  strong, 
Whilst  fabehood,  tricked  in  virtue's  attri- 
butes, 
Long  sanctified  all  deeds  of  vice  and  woe, 
Till,  done  by  her  own  venomous  sting  to 

death. 
She  left  the  moral  world  without  a  law. 
No  longer  fettering  passion's  fearless  wing. 
Nor  searing  reason  with  the  brand  of  Grod. 
Then  steadily  the  happy  ferment  worked; 
Reason  was  free;  and  wild  though  passion 
went  50 

Through  tangled  glens  and  wood-embos- 
omed meads. 
Gathering  a  garland  of  the  strangest  flow- 
ers. 
Yet,  like  the  bee  returning  to  her  queen. 
She  bound  the  sweetest  on  her  sister's  brow. 
Who  meek  and  sober  kissed  the  sportive 

child, 
No  longer  trembling  at  the  broken  rod. 

*  Mild  was  the  slow  necessity  of  death. 
The  tranquil  spirit  failed  beneath  its  grasp. 
Without  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear. 
Calm  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land,  60 
And  full  of  wonder,  full  of  hope  as  he. 
The  deadly  germs  of  languor  and  disease 
Died  in  the  human  frame,  and  purity 
Blessed  with  all  gifts  her  earthly  worship- 
pers. 
How  vigorous  then  the  athletic  form  of 

agel 
How  clear  its  open  ai^  unwrinkled  brow  I 
Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride  or 

care 
Had  stamped  the  seal  of  gray  deformity 
On  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  time. 
How  lovely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth,    70 
Which    meek-eyed  courage   decked  with 

freshest  grace; 
Courage  of  soul,  that  dreaded  not  a  name. 
And  elevated  will,  that  journeyed  on 
Throueb  life's  phantasmal  scene  in  fear- 
lessness. 
With  virtue,  lore  and  pleasure,  hand  in 
hand  1 


*  Then,  that  sweet  bondage  which  is  free* 

dom's  self, 
And  rivets  with  sensation's  softest  tie 
The  kindred  sympathies  of  human  souls, 
Needed  no  fetters  of  tyrannic  law. 
Those  delicate  and  timid  impulses  80 

Li  Nature's  primal  modesty  arose^ 
And  with  undoubting  confidence  disclosed 
The  growing  longings  of  its  dawning  love, 
Unchecked  by  dull  and  selfish  chastity, 
That  virtue  of  the  cheaply  virtuous, 
Who  pride  themselves  in  senselessness  and 

frost. 
No  longer  prostitution's  venomed  bane 
Poisoned    the   springs    of    happiness  and 

life; 
Woman  and  man,  in  confidence  and  love, 
Equal  and  free  and  pure  together  trod     90 
The  mountain  -  paths  of  virtue,  which  no 

more 
Were  stained  with  blood  from  many  a  pil^ 

grim's  feet 

'Then,  where,  through  distant  ages,  long 

in  pride 
The  palace    of    the    monarch -slave    had 

mocked 
Famine's  faint  groan  and  penury's  silent 

tear, 
A  heap  of  crumbling   ruins   stood,  and 

threw 
Year  after  year  their  stones  upon  the  field, 
Wakenin&f  a  lonely  echo;  and  the  leaves 
Of  the  old  thorn,  that  on  the  topmost  tower 
Usurped  the  royal  ensign's  grandeur,  shook 
In  the  stern  storm  that  swayed  the  topmost 
tower,  10 1 

And  whispered  strange  tales  in  the  whirl- 
wind's ear. 

<  Low  through  the  lone  cathedral's  roofless 

aisles 
The  melancholy  winds  a  death-dirge  sung. 
It  were  a  sight  of  awfulness  to  see 
The  works  of  faith  and  slavery,  so  vast. 
So  sumptuous,  yet  so  perbhing  withal, 
Even  as  the  corpse  that  rests  beneath  its 

walll 
A  thousand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of 

death  109 

To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 
To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 
Are  busy  of  its  life;  to-morrow,  worms 
In   silence  and   in  darkness   seize   theif 

prey. 
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<  Within  the    massy  prison's    mouldering 

courts. 
Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  children  played, 
Weaving  gay  ohaplets  for  their  innocent 

brows 
With  the  green  iry  and  the  red  wall-flower 
That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom ; 
The    ponderous    chains  and    gratings    of 

strone  iron  119 

There  rusted  amid  heaps  of  broken  stone 
That    mingled  slowly  with    their    native 

earth; 
There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly 

once 
Lighted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 
With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  then  freely 

shone 
On  the  pure  smiles  of  infant  playfulness; 
No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse 

despair 
Pealed  through    the    echoing  vaults,  but 

soothine  notes 
Of  ivy-fingered  winds  and  gladsome  birds 
And  merriment  were  resonant  around.    139 

<  These  mins  soon  left  not  a  wreck  behind; 
Their  elements,    wide-scattered  o'er   the 

globe, 

To  happier  shapes  were  moulded,  and  be- 
came 

Ministrant  to  all  blissful  impulses; 

Thus  himaan  things  were  perfected,  and 
earth, 

Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mother's  love, 

Was  strengthened  in  all  excellence,  and 
grew 

Fjiirer  and  nobler  with  each  passing  year. 

'Now  Time  his  dnsky  pennons  o'er  the 
scene 

Closes  in  steadfast  darkness,  and  the  past 

Fades  from  our  charmM  sight.  My  task 
is  done;  140 

Thy  lore  is  learned.  Earth's  wonders  are 
thine  own 

With  all  the  fear  and  all  the  hope  they 
bring. 

My  spells  are  passed;  the  present  now  re- 
curs. 

Ah  me  I  a  pathless  wilderness  remains 

Yet  unsabdued  by  man's  reclaiming  hand. 

*Tet,    human    Spirit  I   bravely  hold   thy 

course; 
Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue 


The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change; 
For  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  that 

strange  state  149 

Before  the  naked  soul  has  found  its  home. 
All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 
The    restless    wheels  of  being    on    their 

way, 
Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infi^ 

nite  life, 
Bicker  and  bum  to  gain  their  destined 

goal; 
For  birth  but  wakes  the  spirit  to  the  sense 
Of  outward  shows,  whose  unexperienced 

shape 
New  modes  of  passion  to  its  frame  may 

lend; 
Life  is  its  state  of  action,  and  the  store 
Of  all  events  is  aggregated  there 
'^hat  variegate  the  eternal  universe;        x6o 


$ath  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  ffloom, 
[xhat    leads  to  azure  isles  and  oeaming 

skies 
And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 
Therefore,  O  Spirit !  fearlessly  hear  on. 
Though  storms  may  break  the  primrose  on 

its  stalk. 
Though  frosts  may  blight  the  freshness  of 

its  bloom, 
Yet  spring's  awakening  breath  will  woo 

the  earth 
To  feed  with  kindliest  dews  its  favorite 

flower, 
That  blooms  in  mossy  bank  and  darksome 

glens. 
Lighting  the  greenwood  with  its   snnny 

smile.  170 

'Fear  not  then,  Spirit,  death's  disrobing 

hand. 
So  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake, 
So  welcome  when  the  bigot's  hell-torch 

bumsi; 
'T  is  but  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hour, 
The  transient  gulf-dream  of  a  startling 

sleep. 
Death  is  no  foe  to  virtue;  earth  has  seen 
Love's  brightest  roses  on  the  scaffold  bloom. 
Mingling  with  freedom's  fadeless  laurels 

there. 
And  presaging  the  truth  of  visioned  bliss. 
Are  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  which  this 

scene  180 

Of  linked  and  gp^dual  being  has  confirmed  ? 
Whose  stingings  bade  thy  heart  look  further 

still. 
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When,  to  the  moonlight  walk  by  Henry  led, 
Sweetly  and  sadly  thou  didat  talk  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thou  rudely  tear  them  from  thy 

breaaty 
Listening  supinely  to  a  bigot's  creed. 
Or  tamely  crouching  to  the  tyrant's  rod. 
Whose  iron  thongs  are  red  with  human 

gore? 
Never :  but  brarely  bearing  on,  thy  will 
Is  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage  190 

With  tyranny  and  falsehood,  and  uproot 
The  germs  of  misery  from  the  human  heart. 
Thine  is  the  hand  whose  piety  would  soothe 
The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime. 
Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains, 
Watching  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's  dis- 
ease ; 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would 

defy 
Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  sternest 

will. 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the 

world. 
Thoa  art  sincere  and  good ;  of  resolute 
mind,  200 

Free  from  heart-withering  custom's  cold 

control, 
Of  passion  lofty,  pure  and  unsubdued. 
Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  van- 
quish thee. 
And  therefore  art  thon  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thoa  hast  now  received;  virtue  shall 

keep 
Iliy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thoa  hast 

trod. 

And  many  days  of  beaming  hope  shall  bless 

Thy  spotless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 

60,  happy  one,  and  give  that  bosom  joy, 

Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch  a  to 

Lighty  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile  I ' 


The  Fairy  waves  her  wand  of  charm. 
Speechless  with  bliss  the  Spirit  mounts  the 
car, 
That  rolled  beside  the  battlement. 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness. 
Again  the  enchanted  steeds  were  yoked ; 
Again  the  burning  wheels  inflame 
The  steep  descent  of  heaven's  untrodden 
way. 
Fast  and  far  the  chariot  flew; 
The  vast  and  fiery  globes  that  rolled   mo 
Around  the  Fairy's  palaoe-gate 
Lessened  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  ap- 
peared 
Such  tiny  twinklers  as  the  planet  orbs 
That  there  attendant  on  the  solar  power 
With  borrowed  light  pursued  their  nar« 
rower  way. 

Earth  floated  then  below; 
The  chariot  paused  a  moment  there; 
The  Spirit  then  descended; 
The  restless  coursers  pawed  the  ungenial 

soil. 
Snuffed  the  gross  air,  and  then,  their  errand 
done,  230 

Unfurled   their   pinions  to  the  winds  of 
heaven. 

The  Body  and  the  Soul  united  then. 
A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame; 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  re- 
mained. 
She  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch. 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speech- 
less love. 
And  the  bright  beaming  stars 
That  through  the  casement  shone.   »^ 


ALASTOR 

OR 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOLITUDE 

Nondnm  anabani,  et  amare  amabain, 
qtuerebam  qnid  anuurem,  amans  amare. 

Conftu.  St.  AuguH, 


Akutor  was  published  nearly  three  years 
alter  die  issne  of  Queen  Mab,  in  1816,  in  a  thin 
volume  with  a  few  other  poems.  It  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  earlier  poem,  and  begins  uat 
wries  of  ideal  portraits,  — in  the  main,  incar- 


nations of  Shelley's  own  aspiring  and  melan- 
choly spirit, — which  oontain  his  personal  charm 
and  shadow  forth  his  own  history  of  isolation 
in  the  world ;  they  are  interpretations  of  the 
hero  rather  than  pronnnoiamentoe  of  the  cansek 
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and  are  free  from  the  entaDCplements  of  politi- 
cal and  social  reform  and  rdig^ous  strife.  The 
poetical  antecedents  of  Alastor  are  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge.  The  deepening'  of  the  poet*s  self  • 
consciousness  is  evident  in  every  line«  and  the 
g^wth  of  his  genius  in  g^ce  and  strength*  in 
the  element  of  expression,  is  so  marked  as  to  give 
a  different  cadence  to  his  verse.  He  composed 
the  poem  in  the  autnmn  of  1815,  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old  and  after  the  earlier 
misfortunes  of  his  life  had  befallen  him.  Mrs. 
Shelley*s  acooant  of  the  poem  is  the  besti  and 
nothing  has  since  been  added  to  it : 

*  Alastor  is  written  in  a  very  different  tone 
from  Queen  Mab,  In  the  latter,  Shelley  poured 
out  all  the  cherished  speculations  of  his  youth 
—  all  the  irrepressible  emotions  of  sympathy, 
censure,  and  hope,  to  which  the  present  suffer- 
ing, and  what  he  considers  the  proper  destiny 
of  his  fellow  -  creatures,  g^ve  birth.  Alastor, 
on  the  contrary,  contains  an  individual  interest 
\  oi^i^  -^  ^^^y  ^^'^  years,  with  their  attendant 
^  events,  had  checked  the  ardor  of  Shelley's 
hopes,  though  he  still  thought  them  well- 
grounded,  and  that  to  advance  their  fulfilment 
was  the  noblest  task  man  could  achieve. 

'  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  speak 
of  the  misfortunes  that  checkered  his  life.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  all  he  did,  he 
at  the  time  of  doing  it  believed  himself  justi- 
fied to  his  own  conscience  ;  while  the  various 
ills  of  poverty  and  loss  of  friends  brought  home 
to  him  the  sad  realities  of  life.  Physical  suf- 
fering had  also  considerable  influenoe  in  caus- 
ing him  to  turn  his  eyes  inward ;  inclining  him 
rather  to  brood  over  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  his  own  soul,  than  to  glance  abroad,  and  to 
make,  as  in  Queen  Mab^  Uke  whole  univene  the 
object  and  subject  of  his  song.  In  the  spring 
of  1815,  an  eminent  physician  pronounced  that 
he  was  dying  rapidly  of  a  consumption ;  ab- 
scesses were  formed  on  his  lungs,  and  he  suf- 
fered acute  spasms.  Suddenly  a  complete 
change  took  place ;  and  though  trough  lite  he 
was  a  martyr  to  pain  and  debility,  every  symp- 
tom of  pulmonary  disease  vanished.  His  nerves, 
which  nature  had  formed  sensitive  to  an  unex- 
ampled degree,  were  rendered  still  more  suscep- 
tible by  the  state  of  his  health. 

'  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  1814  had  opened 
the  Continent,  he  went  abroad.  He  visited 
some  of  the  more  magnificent  scenes  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  returned  to  England  from  Luoeme 
by  the  Reuss  and  the  Rhine.  This  river-navi- 
gation enchanted  him.  In  his  favorite  poem 
of  Thalaba  his  imagination  had  been  excited 
by  a  description  of  such  a  Toyage.  In  the 
summer  of  1815,  after  a  tour  along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Devonshire  and  a  visit  to  Clifton, 
he  rented  a  house  on  Bishopgate  Heath,  on  the 
borders  of  Windsor  Forest,  where  he  enjoyed 


several  months  of  comparative  health  and  tnm* 
quil  happiness.  The  later  summer  months 
were  warm  and  dry.  Accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  he  visited  the  source  of  the  Thames, 
making  a  v^age  in  a  wherry  from  Windsor  to 
Criohlade.  His  beautiful  stanzas  in  the  church- 
yard of  Lechlade  were  written  on  that  occa- 
sion. Alastor  was  composed  on  his  return.  He 
spent  h&B  days  under  the  oak-shades  of  Wind- 
sor Great  Park ;  and  the  magnificent  woodland 
was  a  fitting  study  to  inspire  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  forest  scenery  we  find  in  the 
poem. 

'  None  of  Shelley's  poems  is  more  character- 
istic than  this.  The  solenm  spirit  that  reig;iia 
throughout,  the  worship  of  the  majesty  d 
nature,  the  broodings  of  a  poet's  heart  in  soli- 
tude —  the  mingling  of  the  exulting  joy  which 
the  various  aspect  of  the  visible  universe  in- 
spires, with  the  sad  and  struggling  pangs  which 
human  passion  imparts,  g^ve  a  touching  interest 
to  the  whole.  The  death  which  he  had  often 
contemplated  during  the  last  months  as  certain 
and  near,  he  here  represented  in  such  colors  as 
had,  in  his  lonely  musingrs,  soothed  his  soul  to 
peace.  The  versification  sustains  the  solemn 
spirit  which  breathes  throughout :  it  is  peon- 
liarly  melodious.  The  poem  ought  rather  to 
be  considered  didactic  uian  narrative:  it  was 
the  outpouring  of  his  own  emotions,  emb^Sid 
in  {he  purest  form  he  could  conceive,  pwRlfifl 
in  the  ideal  hues  which  his  brilliant  imagina- 
tion inspired,  and  softened  by  the  recent  antici- 
pation of  death.' 

Peacock  explains  the  title:  ^At  this  time 
Shelley  wrote  his  Alastor,  He  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  title,  and  I  proposed  that  which  he 
adopted:  Alastor;  or^-ihe  Spirit  of^olitude. 
The  Greek  word,  'AAdUrrM^,  is  an  evil  g^enins, 
KOMoiaiftfioPj  though  the  sense  of  the  two  words 
is  somewhat  different,  as  in  the  ^oi'df  'AAdUrr«p 
f  Koiehs  ZtUfuoy  ir6$€p  of  .£schylus.  The  poem 
treated  the  spirit  of  solitude  as  a  spirit  of  eviL 
I  mention  the  tme  meaning  of  the  word  beeanse 
many  have  supposed  Alastor  to  be  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  the  poem.' 

In  his  Preface  Shelley  thus  describes  the  main 
character,  and  draws  its  moral : 

*  The  poem  entitled  Alastor  may  be  eon- 
ndered  as  allegorical  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting situations  of  the  human  mind.  It  re- 
presents a  youth  of  nnooimnted  feelings  and  , 
adventurous  genius  led  forth  by  an  iraa^natioo 
inflamed  and  purified  through  familiarity  witli 
all  that  is  excellent  and  majestic  to  the  oon4 
templation  of  the  universe.  He  drinks  deep 
of  tne  fountains  of  knowledgfe  and  is  still  in- 
satiate. The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the 
external  world  sinks  profoundly  into  the  frame 
of  his  conceptions  and  affords  to  their  modifi- 
cations a  variety  not  to  be  exhausted.    So  long 
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M  it  18  possible  for  his  derires  to  point  towards 
objects  thus  infinite  and  unmeasured,  he  is 
joyous  and  tranquil  and  self-possessed.  But 
the  period  arriyes  when  these  objects  cease 
to  suffice.  His  mind  is  at  leng'th  suddenly 
awakened  and  thirsts  for  intercourse  with  an 
intelU^^enoe  similar  to  itself.  He  images  to 
fiimself  the  Being  whom  he  lores.  ConTersant 
with  speculations  of  the  sublimest  and  most 
perfect  natures,  the  yisioa  in  which  he  em^ 
bodies  his  own  imag^inations  unites  all  of  won- 
derful or  wise  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet, 
the  philosopher  or  the  loyer  could  depicture. 
The  intellectual  faculties,  the  imagination, 
the  functions  of  sense  have  their  respective  re- 
quisitions on  the  sympathy  of  corresponding 
powers  in  other  human  beings.  The  Pget  is 
represented  as  uqiting  these  requisitions  and 
attaching  them  to  a  single  image.  He  seeks 
in  Tain  for  a  fnrototype  of  his  conception. 
Blasted  by  his  disappointment,  he  descends  to 
an  untimely  g^ave. 

'  The  picture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to 
aetnal  men.  The  Poet*s  self-centred  seclusion 
was  avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irresistible 
passion  pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin.  But  that 
Power,  which  strikes  the  luminaries  of  the 
world  with  sudden  darkness  and  extinction  by 
awakening  them  to  too  exquisite  a  perception 
of  its  influences,  dooms  to  a  slow  and  poisonous 
decay  those  meaner  spirits  that  dare  to  abjure 


its  dominion.  Their  destiny  is  more  abject 
and  inglorious  as  their  delinquency  is  more 
contemptible  and  pernicious.  They  who,  de- 
luded by  no  generous  error,  instigated  by  no 
sacred  thirst  of  doubtful  knowledge,  duped  by 
no  illustrious  superstition,  loving  nothing  on 
this  earth,  and  cherishing  no  hopes  beyond, 
yet  keep  aloof  from  sympathies  with  their  kind, 
rejoicing  neither  in  human  joy  nor  mourning 
with  human  g^rief ;  these,  and  such  as  they, 
have  their  apportioned  curse.  They  languish, 
because  none  feel  with  them  their  common 
nature.  They  are  morally  dead.  They  are 
neither  friends,  nor  lovers,  nor  fathers,  nor 
citizens  of  the  world,  nor  benefactors  of  their 
country./  Among  those  who  attempt  to  exist  ^ 
without  human  sympathy,  the  pure  and  tender-  ' 
hearted  perish  Uirongh  iJie  intensity  and  pas- 
sion of  their  seasch  after  its  communities,  when  ** 
the  vacancy  of  their  spirit  suddenly  makes 
itself  felt}  All  else,  semsh,  blind  and  torpid, 
are  those  unforeseeing  multitudes  who  con- 
stitute, tog^ether  with  their  own,  the  lasting  ^ 
misery  and  loneliness  of  the  world.  Those  who 
love  not  their  fellow-beings  live  unfruitful 
lives  and  prepare  for  their  old  ag^  a  miserable  . 
grave. 

*  The  good  die  first. 
And  those  whose  htmti  we  di/'g'iqnuner  dnst 
Bam  to  the  socket ! 


Eabth,  Ocean,  Air,  beloved  brotherhood! 
If  our  great  Mother  has  imbued  my  soul 
With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 
Your  loye«  and  recompense  the  booa  with 

mine; 
If  dewj  mom,  and  odoroas  noon,  and  eren, 
With  sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers, 
And   solemn   midnights    tingling   silent- 

ness; 
If  Autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood, 
And  Winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and 

crowns 
Of  starry  ice  the  gray  grass  and  bare 
boughs;  lo 

If  Springes  yoluptnous  pantings  when  she 

breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses,  —  have  been  dear  to 

me; 
If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 
I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred;  then  for- 
give 
This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  with- 
draw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  favor  nowf 


Moth^  of  this  unfathomable  world  I 
Favor  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved  19 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only;  I  have  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps. 
And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.    I  have  made  my 

bed 
In  charuels  and  on  coffins,  where  black 

death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from 

thee. 
Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  f oretug  some  lone 

ghost, 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.    In  lone  and  silent  hours, 
When  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its 

own  stillness,  30 

Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchemist 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope. 
Have  I  mixed  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  innocent  love,  nntii  strange 

tears. 
Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 
Such  magic  as  compels  the  charmM  night 
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To    render  up   thy  charge;  and,  thoagh 

ne'er  yet 
Thou  hast  unveiled  thy  mmost  sanctuary, 
Enough  from  incommunicable  dream, 
And  twilight  phantasms,  and  deep  noonday 

thought,  40 

Has  shone  within  me,  that  serenely  now 
And  moyeless,  as  a  long-forgotten  lyre 
Suspended  ir  the  solitary  dome 
Of  some  mvsterious  and  deserted  fane, 
I  wait  thy  "breath,  Great  Parent,  that  my 

strain 
May  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air. 
And  motions  of  the  forests  and  the  sea. 
And  voice  of   living  beings,  and  woven 

hymns 
Of  night  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of 

man.  49 

There  was  a  Poet  whose  nntimely  tomb 
Ko    human    hands  with    pious  reverence 

reared. 
But  the  charmed  eddies  of  autumnal  winds 
Built  o'er  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyra^ 

mid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste  wilder- 
ness : 
A  lovely  youth,  —  no    ntoaming   maiden 

decked 
With  weeping  flowers,  or  voth^  cypress 

wreath, 
The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep  : 
Gentle,  and  brave,  and  generous,  —  no  lorn 

bard 
Breathed  o'er  his  dark  fate  one  melodious 

sigh  : 
He  lived,  he  died,  he  tiuig  in  3olit&|le.      60 
Strangers  have  wept  to  hear  his  passionate 

notes. 
And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  passed,  have 

pined 
And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  eyes. 
The  fire  of  those  soft  orbs  has  ceased  to 

burn. 
And  Silence,  too  enamoured  of  that  voice, 
Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugg^  cell. 

By  solemn  vision  and  bright  stT^r  dream 
His  infancy  was  nurtured.     Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient 

air 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses.     70 
The  fountains  of  divine  philosof^ 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips,  and  all  of  great, 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  past 


In  tvuth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 

And  knew.    When  early  youth  had  passed, 

be  left 
His  gold  fireside  and  alienated  home 
To  seek  strajage  truths   in  undiscovered 

lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilder- 
ness 
Has  lured  his  fearless  steps;  and  he  has 

bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage 

men,  80 

His  rest  and  food.    Nature's  most  secret 

steps 
He  like  her  shadow  has  pursued,  where'er 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  burning  smoke,  or  inhere  bitamen 

lakes 
On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  begt 
Witli  sluggish  surge,  or  where  tWsecret 

caves. 
Bugged    and    dark,  winding   among   the 

springs 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  stai'ry  domes     90 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls, 
Frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear 

shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chryao- 

lite. 
Nor  had  that  scene  of  ampler  majesty 
Than  gems  or  gold,  the  varying  roof  of 

heaven 
And  the  ^en  earth,  lost  in  his  heart  its 

claims 
To  love  and  wonder;  he  would  linger  long 
In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild    ms 

Tionie, 
Undl  the  doves  and  squirrels  would  par- 

ta&e  100 

From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food, 
Lnr^  by  the  gentle  meaning  of  his  looks. 
And  the  wild  antelope,  that  starts  wben* 

e'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Hey  timid  steps,  to  gaze  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own. 

His  wandering  stepi 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
The  ^wful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old  : 
Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbeo,  and   the 
waste  to9 
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Where  stbod  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  and   whatsoe'er  of 

strange, 
Sculptured  On  alabaster  obelisk 
Or  jasper  tomb  or  mutilated  sphtn^L, 
Dark  Ethiopia  in  her  desert  hills 
Conceals.      Among    the    ruined    temples 

there. 
Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  imaees 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  daemons 

watch 
The  Zodiac's  brazen  mjstery,  and  dead 

men 
Hang  their  mute  thoughts  on  the  ]Qut^ 

walls  around,  120 

He  lingered,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the_world!S  youth:  through  the  long 
-  ^    burning  day 
Gazed  on  those  speechless   shapes;    nor, 

when  the  moon 
Filled  the  mysterious  halls  with  floating 

shades 
Suspended  he  that  task,  but  ever  gazed 
And    gazed,  till    meaning  on  his  vacant 

mind 
Flashed  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
The  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birttu^OnM^  > 

Meanwhile  an  Arab  maiden  brought  his 
food,  129 

^  Her  daily  portion,  from  her  father's  tent, 
'And  spread  her  matting  for  his  couch,  and 

stole 
jl^m  duties  and  repose  to  tend  his  steps. 
Enamoured,  yet  not  daring  for  deep  awe 
To  speak  her  love,  and  watched  his  nightly 

sleep. 
Sleepless  herself,  to  gaze  npon  his  lips 
Parted  in    slumber,  whence   the  regular 

breath 
Of  mjiofifint^reams  arose;  then,  when  red 

mom 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold 

home 
Wildered,  and  wan,  and  panting,  she  re- 
turned. 

The  Poet,  wandering  on,  through  Ara- 
bic, 140 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste. 
And  o'er  the  atrial  mountains  which  pour 

down 
Indus  and  Oxns  from  their  icy  caves, 
In  joy  aad  exultation  held  his  way; 


Till  in  the  vale  of  Cashmire,  far  within 
Its  loneliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants  en* 

twine 
Beneath  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower. 
Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched 
His  languid  limbs.     A  vision  on  his  sleep 
There  came,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  never 

yet  150 

Had  flushed  his  cheek.    He  dreamed  a 

veilM  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low  solemn  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own 

soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought;  its  music 

long, 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes, 

held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-colored  woof  and  shifting  hues. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virCae  were  her 

theme, 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty,  159 

Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy. 
Herself  a  poet.    Soon  the  solemn  m(K>d 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her 

frame 
A  permeating  fire;  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous 

sobs 
Subdued  by  its  owil  pathos;  her  fair  hands 
Were  bare    alone,  sweeping    from   Some 

strange  harp 
Strange  symphony,  and  in  their  branching 

veins 
The  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineffable  tale. 
The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  fill 
The  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath 
Tumultuously  accorded  with  those  fits     171 
Of  intermitted  song.    Sudden  she  rose. 
As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 
Its  bursting  burden;  at  the  sound  he  turned. 
And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  x>wn 

life 
Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinnoup  veil 
Of  woven  wind,  her  outspread  arms  now 

bare, 
Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  brea&  of 

night, 
Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 
Outstretched,    and    pale,    and    quiveHng 

eagerly.  iSo 

His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sickened  with 

excess 
Of  love.    He  reared  his  «)huddering  Itmbs^ 

and  quelled 
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His  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  arms  to 

meet 
Her   panting   bosom  :  —  she   drew  back 

awhile. 
Then,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  joy, 
With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breathless 

cry 
Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 
Now  blackness  veiled  his  dizzy  eyes,  and 

night 
Involved    and   swallowed  up  the  vision; 

sleep,  189 

Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course, 
Kolled  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain. 

Roused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his 

trance  — 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue 

moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills, 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods, 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.  Whither 

have  fled 
The  hues  of   heaven    that  canopied    his 

bower 
Of  yestemieht  ?    The  sounds  that  soothed 

his  sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  Earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation  ?   His  wan  eyes  aoo 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scetoe  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in 

heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spumed 
Her  choicest  gifts.    He  eagerly  pursues 
Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleeting 

shade; 
He  overleaps  the  bounds.    Alas  I  alas  I 
f  Were  limbs  and  breath  and  being  inter- 
twined 
.Thus  treacherously?    Lost,  lost,  forever 

lost  ao9 

In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep, 
f   That  beautiful  shape  !    Does  the  dark  gate 
of  death 

Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 

O  Sleep?    Does  the  bright  arch  of  rain- 
bow clouds 

And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm 
lake 

Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watenr  depth, 

While  death's  blue  vault  with  loathliest 
vapors  hung. 

Where  every  shade  which  the  fool  grave 
exhales 


Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day, 
Conducts,  O  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms? 
This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flowed  on  his 

heart;  220 

The    insatiate  hope  which   it   awakened 

stung 
His  brain  even  like  despair. 

While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  souL    At  night  the  passion 

came, 
Like    the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered 

dream. 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him 

forth 
Into  the  darkness.    As  an  eagle,  msped 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her 

breast 
Bum  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates 
Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm, 

and  cloud,  330 

Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind 

flight 
O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness:  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream. 
Beneath    the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate 

night, 
Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  preci- 
pitous dells. 
Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon-light 

snake. 
He  fled.    Red  morning  dawned  upon  his 

flight. 
Shedding  the  mockerv  of  its  vital  hues 
Upon  his  cheek  of  death.    He  wandered 

on  339 

Till  vast  Aomos  seen  from  Petra's  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud; 
Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated 

tombs 
Of  Parthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 
Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on. 
Day  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of  hours. 
Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 
That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 
And  now  his  limbs  were  lean;  his  scattered 

hair, 
Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange  sufFerine, 
Snng  dirges  in  the  wind;  his  Hstless  hand 
Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered 

skin;  951 

Life,  and   the   lustre  that  oonsomed  U| 

shone, 
Af  in  a  furnace  bnmiiig  secretly, 
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From  his  dark  ejes  alone.    The  cottagersi 

Who  ministered  with  human  charity 

His  hnman  wants,  beheld  with  wondering 

awe 
Their  fleeting  visitant.     The  monntaineery 
Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 
That  spectrfd  form,  deemed  that  the  Spirit 

of  Wind, 
With  lu;htning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and 

feet  a6o 

Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 
In  its  career;  the  infant  would  conceal 
His  troubled  visase  in  his  mother's  robe 
In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes. 
To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a 

dream 
Of  after  times ;   but  youthful   maidens, 

taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false 

names 
Brother  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid 

hand 
At  parting,  and  watoh,  dim  through  tears, 

the  path  370 

Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door. 

At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes.  A  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.    A  swan  was 

there, 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approached,  and,  with  strong 

wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright 

course 
High  oyer  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight:  —  *  Thou  hast  a 

home,  aSo 

Beautiful  bird  I    thou  yoyagest  to  thine 

home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her.downy 

neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with 

eyes 
Briffht  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  food  joy. 
And  what  am  I  that  I  should  linger  here. 
With  voice  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying 

notes. 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more 

attuned 
To  beauty,  wasting  these  surpassing  powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blmd  earth|  and 

heaven  v<^ 


That  echoes  not  my  thoughts  ? '   A  gloomy! 

smile  39o< 

Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering 

lips. 
For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 
Its  precious  charge,  and  silent  death  ex-  *^ 

posed. 
Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure^ 
With    doubtful    smile   mocking    its   owx 

strange  charms. 


Startled  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  looked 

around. 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a 

sieht 
Or  souna  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  mind. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the   mipatient  wandering  of  his 

gaze.  300 

It  had  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail 

joints 
Swayed  with  the  undulations  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark 
And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean^ 

waste; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Shadow 

loves 
The  slimy  oavems  of  the  populous  deep. 


-1 


The  day  was  fair  and  sunny;  sea  and  skr 
Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 
Swept  strongly  from  the  shore,  blackening 

the  waves.  310 

Following  his  eager  soul,  the  wanderer 
Leaped  m  the  TOat ;  he  spread  his  cloak 

aloft 
On  the  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely  seat, 
And  felt  the  boat  speed  o'er  the  tnuiquU 

sea 
like  a  torn  cloud  before  the  hurricane* 

As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  floats 
Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds 
Upon  resplendent  clouds,  so  rapidly 
Along  the  dark  and  ruffled  waters  fled 
The  straining  boat.    A  whirlwind  swept  it 

on,  3ao 

With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force, 
Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafM  sea. 
The  waves  arose.    Higher  and  higher  still 
Their   fierce  necks  writhed  beneath  the 

tempest's  scourge 
Like  serpents   strug^ing  in  a  Tultuie's 
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Calm,  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 

Of  wave  mining  on  wave,  and  blast  on  blast 

Descending,  and  black  flood  on  whirlpool 

driven 
With  dark  obliterating  conrse,  he  sate: 
As  if  their  genii  were  the  ministers  330 

Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 
Oi  those  beloved  eyes,  the  Poet  sate, 
Holding  the  steady  helm.    Evening  came 

on; 
The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow 

hnes 
High  'mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted 

spray 
That  canopied  his  path  o'er  the  waste  deep; 
Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east. 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided 

locks 
O'et  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  Day; 
Night  followed,  clad  with  stars.    On  every 

side  340 

More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean's  mountainous  waste  to  mutual 

war 
Rushed  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to 

mock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.    The  little 

boat 
Still  fled  before  the  storm;  still  fled,  like 

foam 
Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry  river; 
Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven  wave; 
Now  leaving  far  behind  the  bursting  mass 
That  fell,  convulsing  ocean;  safely  fled  — 
As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form  350 
Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

At  midnight 
The  moon  arose;  and  lol  the  ethereal  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus,  whose  icy  summits  shone 
Among  the  stars  like  sunlight,  and  around 
Whose  cavemed  base  the  whirlpools  and 

the  waves 
Bustting  and  eddying  irresistibly 
Rage  and  resound  forever.  —  Who  shall 

sav»9— 
The   boat  fled  on, — the  boiling  torrent 

drove, — 
The  cntgt  closed  round  with  black  and 

jagg«d  arms,  359 

The  shattered  mountain  overhung  the  sea. 
And  faster  still,  beyond  all  human  speed, 
6u|pended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth 

wave, 
The  little  boat  was  driven.   A  oavem  there 


Yawned,  and  amid  its  slant  and  winding 

depths 
Ingulfed  the  rushing  sea.    The  boat  fled  on 
With    unrelaxing    speed.  —  *  Vision    and 

Love  I' 
The  Poet  cried  aloud,  *  I  have  beheld 
The  path  of  thy  departure.    Sleep  and 

death 
Shall  not  divide  us  long.' 

The  boat  pursued 
The  windings  of  the  cavern.      Daylight 

shone  370 

At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the 

waves 
Is  calm,  on  the  unfathomable  stream 
The  boat  moved  slowly.    Where  the  moun- 
tain, riven. 
Exposed  those  black  depths  to  the  azure 

sky. 
Ere  yet  the  flood's  enormous  volume  fell 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  shook  the  everlastine  rocks,  the  mass 
Filled  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample 

chasm:  379 

Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rose, 
Circling  immeasurably  fast,  and  laved 
With  alternating  dash  the  gnarled  roots 
Of  mighty  trees,  that  stretched  their  giant 

arms 
In  darkness  over  it.    I'  the  midst  was  left, 
Reflecting  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 
(a  pool    of  treacherous  and    tremendous 
\  calm. 

Seized  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream. 
With  dizzy  swiftness,  round  and  round  and 

round, 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose, 
Till  on  the  ver?e  of  the  extremes t  curve, 
Where  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky 

bank  391 

The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  'mid  those  battlinc^  tides 
Is    left,   the  boat  paused  shuddering.^ 

Shall  it  sink 
Down   the    abyss?    Shall    the    reverting 

stress 
Of  that  resistless  gulf  embosom  it  7 
Now  shall  it  fall  ?  —  A  wandering  stream 

of  wind 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the 

expanded  sail. 
And,  lo  I  with  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream,  40G 
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fieneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails,  and,  hark  I 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 
With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical 

woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and 

leave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is  closed  by  meeting  banks,  whose  yellow 

flowers 
Forever  gaze  on  their  own  droomng  eyes, 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.    The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pensive 

task, 
Which  naught  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton 

wiun,  410 

Or  falling  spear-grass,  or  their  own  decay 
Bad    e'er   disturbed    before.     The    Poet 

longed 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  withered 

hair. 
But  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned. 
And  he  forbore.    Not  the  strong  impulse 

hid 
In  those  flushed   cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and 

shadowy  frame. 
Had  yet  performed  its  ministry;  it  hung 
Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere   the 

floods  419 

Of  night  dose  over  it. 

The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnifi- 
cence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.    There,  -huge 

caves, 
Boooped  in  the  dark  base  of  their  aSry 

rocks, 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for- 
ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o^r  the  Poet's  path,  as,  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier 

Death, 
Hn  nniifM;  in  Natiirfl's  dtnmnt  Wqpt  ""W^ 
bank^-      ^  439 

Her  cradle  and  his  sepulchre.    More  dark 
Ana  dark  the  shades  accumulate.  The  oak. 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms. 
Embraces  the  light  beech.    The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below, 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  aih  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 


Tremulous    and  pale.    Like  restless  ser- 
pents, clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites. 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow 

around  440 

The  gray  trunks,  and,  as  gamesome  infants' 

eyes, 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innocent 

wiles. 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those 

that  love. 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded 

boughs. 
Uniting  their  close  union;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.    Soft  mossy 

lawns 
Beneiith  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed 

with  blooms  450 

Minute  yet  beautiful.    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose  twiiH  .. 

with  jasmine 
A  soul-dissolving  odor  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Through 

the  dell 
Silence  and  Twilight   here,    twin-sisters, 

keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the 

shades. 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half-seen;  beyond,  a 

well. 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent 

wave. 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above,        459 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky  darting  between  their  chasms; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star. 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moo% 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless. 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of 

noon. 

Hither  the  Poet  came.    His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected 

lines  470 

Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain;  as  the  human  heart, ^ 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there,  w 

heard 
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The  motion  of  the  leayes  —  the  grass  that 

sprung 
Startled  and  glaneed  and  trembled  even  to 

feel 
An  unaccustomed  presence  —  and  the  soand 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret 

springs 
Of  that  dark    fountain    rose.     A  Spirit 

seemed 
To  stand  beside  him  —  clothed  in  no  ^n^ht 
robes  vjtc^4/-*^*^^48o 

Of  shadowy  silver  or  enshrimnp^  light. 
Borrowed  from  aught  the  Yisible  world 

affords 
Of  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery; 
But  undulating  woods,  and  silent  well. 
And  leaping  nvulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech 

assuming. 
Held  commune  with  htm,  as  if  he  and  it 
.     Were  all  that  was;  only  —  when  his  regard 
/     Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness  —  two 
I  eyes, 

I    Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of 
\  thought,  490 

)   And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure 
smiles 
To  beckon  him. 


jxb 


Obedient  to  the  light 
I  That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pnr- 

suing  * 

The  windings  of  the  dell.    The  rivulet, 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green 

ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.    Sometimes  it 

fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profound.    Now  on  the  polished 

stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood  laughing  as  it 

went; 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wan- 

derings  crept,  500 

^^  Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
^  That  overhung  its  quietness.  —  *  0  stream  I 
^  Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  ? 
Thou  imagest  my  Life.  Thy  darksome  still- 
ness, 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow 

gulfs, 
Thy  searchless  fountain  and  invisible  course, 
Have  each  their  type  in  tne ;  and  the  wide 

•ky 


And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What    oozy   cavern    or    what   wandering 

cloud  510 

Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside, 

when  stretched 
Upon  thy  flowers  my  bloodless  limbs  shall 

waste 
I'  the  passing  wind  ! ' 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  im* 

press 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that 

caught 
Strong  shuddering  from  his  burning  limbs. 

As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the 

couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move  ;  yet  not  like  him 
Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the 

flame  $20 

Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.    With  rapid  steps  he 

went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss, 

and  stemmed 
The  strttggling  brook  ;  tall  spires  of  win* 

dlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged 

slope. 
And  nought  but  gnarlM  roots  of  ancient 

pmes  530 

Branchless    and    blasted,    denched    with 

g^iasping  roots 
The  unwilhiig  soil.    A  gradual  change  was 

here  ^ 

Yet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  htor 

grows  thin 
And  white,  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs:  —  so  from 

his  steps  ^ 

Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful 

shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous 

winds 
And  musical  motions.    Calm  he  still  pur- 
sued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  yolume 

now  M* 
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Boiled  throagh  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and 

there 
Fretted   a  path   through  its    descending 

carves 
With  its  wintry  speed.    On  every  side  now 

rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  nnimaginable  forms, 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of   evening,   and  its  preci- 
pice 
Obscnring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  g^lfs  and  yawn- 

infi^  caves. 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various 

tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo  !  where  the  pass 

expands  550 

Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems  with  its  accumulated  crags 
To  overhang  the  world  ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded    seas,    blue    mountains,    mighty 

streams. 
Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous 

doom 
Of  leaden-colored  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the 

Terge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene. 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity,  560 

Made  contrast  with  the  universe.    A  pine, 
Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  tHe  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response  at  each  pause 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl. 
The  thunder  and  the   hiss    of  homeless 

streams 
Mingling  its  solemn  song,  whilst  the  broad 

nver 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path. 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void. 
Scattering    its    waters     to    the    passing 

winds.  570 

Tet  the  gray  precipice  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrent  were  not  all;  —  one  silent  nook 
Was  there.    Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast 

mountain. 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks, 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  earth  and  the  bending  vault  of 

stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot  that  seemed  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.    Ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  armsy 


And   did   embower  with   leaves    forever 

green  580 

And  berries  dark  the  smooth  and  even 

space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor  ;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind 

bore 
In  wanton  sport  those  bright  leaves  whose 

decay. 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rivals  the  pride  of  summer.  'T  is  the  haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind  whose  breath  can 

teach 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity.     One  step, 
One  human  step  alone,  has  ever  broken 
The  stillness  of  its  solitude  ;  one  voice   590 
Alone  inspired  its  echoes  ;  —  even  that  voice 
Which  hither  came,  floating  among  the 

winds. 
And  led  the  loveliest  among  human  forms 
To  make  their  wild  haunts  the  depository 
Of  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  endued 
Its  motions,  render  up  its  majesty. 
Scatter  its  music  on  the  unfeeling  storm. 
And  to  the  damp  leaves  and  blue  cavern 

mould. 
Nurses  of  rainbow  flowers  and  branching 

moss. 
Commit  the  colors  of  that  varying  cheek,  600 
That  snowy  breast,  those  dark  and  droop- 
ing eyes. 

The  dim  and  horned  moon  hung  low,  and 

poured 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horizon's  verge 
That   overflowed   its   mountains,     xellow   ' 

mist  i 

Filled    the    unbounded    atmosphere,    and 

drank  j 

Wan  moonlight  even  to  fulness  /not  a  star 
Shone,  not  a  sound  was  heard;  the  very 

winds. 
Danger's  grim  playmates,  on  that  precipice 
Slept,  clasped  in  his  embrace.  —  O  storm    ^, 

of  death,  ! 

Whose  sightless  speed  divides  this  sullen 

night!  6ia  ' 

And  thou,  colossal  Skeleton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  thy  devastating  omnipotence. 
Art  king  of  this  &ail  world  !  from  the  red 

field 
Of  slaughter,  from  the  reeking  hospital. 
The  patriot's  sacred  couch,  the  snowy  bed 
Of  innocence,  the  scaffold  and  the  tlm>ne, 
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A  migbty  voice  invokes  thee  !  Ruin  calls 
His  brother  Death  !  A  rare  and  regal  prey 
He  hath  prepared,  prowling  around  the 

world ;  6ao 

Glutted  with  which  thoa  mayst  repose,  and 

men 
Gro  to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping 

worms, 
Nor  ever  more  offer  at  thy  dark  shrine 
The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart*     ^ 

When  on  the  threshold  of  the  green 

recess 
The  wanderer's  footsteps  fell,  he  knew  that 

death 
•\  Was  on  him.    Tet  a  little,  ere  it  fled. 
Did  he  resign  his  high  and  holy  soul 
To  images  of  the  majestic  past,  629 

That  paused  within  his  passive  being  now. 
Like  winds  that  bear  sweet  music,  when 

they  breathe 
Through  some  dim  latticed  chamber.    He 

did  place 
His  pale  lean  hand  upon  the  rugged  trunk 
Of  the  old  pine;  upon  an  ivied  stone 
Reclined  his  languid  head;  his  limbs  did 

rest. 
Diffused  and  motiohless,  on  the  smooth 

brink 
Of  that  obscurest  chasm; — and  thus  he 

Jftyi 
Surrendering  to  their  final  impulses 
The  hovering  powers  of  life.    Hope  and 

Despair, 
The  torturers,  slept;  no  mortal  pain  or 
fear  640 

Marred  his  repose;  the  influxes  of  sense 
And  his  own  being,  unalloyed  by  pain, 
Tet  feebler  and  more  feeble,  calmly  fed 
The  stream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breath- 
ing there 
At  peace,  and  faintly  smiling.    His  last 
sight  •^ 

Was  the  great  moon,  which  o'er  the  western 

line 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  horn  sus- 
pended. 
With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness 

seemed     " 

To  mingle.     Now  upon  the  jagged  hills 
It  rests;  and  still  as  the  divided  frame    650 
Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  Poet's  blood, 
That  ever  beat  in  mystic  sympathy 
With  Nature's  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler 
still; 


I 


And  when  two  lessening  points  of  ligU< 

alone 
Gleamed  through  the  darkness,  the  alter- 
nate gasp 
Of  his  faint  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  stagnate  night :  —  till  the  minutest  ray 
Was  quenched,  the  pulse  yet  lingered  in 

his  heart. 
It  paused  —  it  fluttered.    But  when  hea- 
ven remained  659 
Utterly  black,  the  murky  shades  involved 
An  image  silent,  cold,  and  motionless, 
As  their  own  voiceless  earth  and  vacant 

air. 
Even  as  a  vapor  fed  with  golden  beams 
That  ministered  on  sunlight,  ere  the  west 
Eclipses  it,  was  now  that  wondrous  frame  — 
No  sense,  no  motion,  no  divinity  — 
A  fragile  lute,  on  whose  harmonioos  strings 
tThe  breath  of  heaven  did  wander — a  bright 

stream 
Once    fed  with    many-voic^  waves  —  a 

dream 
Of   youth,  which   night   and   time  have 
quenched  forever  —  670 

Still,  dark,  and  dry,  and  unremeaditred 
now. 

Oh,  for  Medea's  wondrous  alchemy, 
Which  wheresoe'er  it  fell  made  the  earth 

gleam 
With  briffht  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boughs 

exhale 
From  vernal  blooms  fresh  fragrance  I    Oh, 

that  God, 
Profuse    of   poisons,  would   concede  the 

chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained,  wlif 

now. 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  that  feek 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  curse 
He  bears,  over  the  world  wanders  for- 
ever, 680 
Lone  as  incarnate  death  I    Oh,  that  the 

dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  visioned  oare^ 
Rakine  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  power,  even  when  his  feeble 

hand 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  this  so  lovely  world  1   But  thou  art  fled. 
Like  some  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its   golden  beams,  —  idi  t  Uion 

hast  fled  1 
The  brave,  the  genUe  and  the  beautiful. 
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The  child  of  grace  and  genius.    Heartless 
things  690 

Are  done  and  said  i*  the  world,  and  many 

worms 
^And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty 
Earth 

From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilder- 
ness, 

In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison, 

Lifts  still  its  solemn  voice  :  —  but  thou  art 
fled  — 

Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the 
shapes 

Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to  thee 

Been  purest  ministers,  who  are,  alas  ! 

Now  thou  art  not  I     Upon  those  pallid  lips 

So  sweet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those 
eyes  700 

That  ima^e  sleep  in  death,  upon  that  form 

Tet  safe  from  tne  worm's  outrage,  let  no 
teMT 

Be  shed  —  not  even  in  thought.   Nor,  when 
'        lEdse  hue! ' 

Are  gone,  and  those  divinest  lineaments, 

Worn  by  the  senseless  wind,  shall  live  alone 


In  the  frail  pauses  of  this  simple  strain^ 
Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting's' 

woe 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  imagery 
Their  own    cold  powers.    Art   ana    elo- 
quence, 710 
And  aU  the  shows  o'  the  world,  are  frail 

and  vain 
To  weep  a  loss  that  turns  their  lights  t^ 

shade. 
It  is  a  woe  ''too  deep  for  tears,"  whem 

all 
Is  reft  at  once,  when    some    surpassing 

Spirit, 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it« 

leaves 
Those  who   remain  behind,  not    sobs  or 

groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope; 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquiluty, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human 

things. 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they 

were.  730 


THE   REVOLT  OF  ISLAM 
A  POEM 


IN  TWELVE  CANTOS 

OSAia  AE  BPOTQN  EeN02  AFAAIAIS  AIITOMBSeA, 

nSPAINEI  nPOS  EZXATON 
HAOON'  NAY2I  A'  OYTE  nBZ02  ION  AN  BYP0I2 
E2  YnEPBOPBON  ATONA  OAYMATAN  OAON. 

PiNOAR,  Pytk.  X. 


Tkt  Revolt  of  Islam  is  a  return  to  the  social 
and  political  propaganda  of  Queen  Maby  though 
the  narrative  element  is  stronger  and  the  ideal 
eharaoterizadon  is  along  the  more  human  lines 
of  Alcutor,  It  belongs  distinctly  in  the  class 
of  reform  poems  and  obeys  a  didaodo  motive 
in  the  same  way  as  does  the  Faerie  Qwene,  in 
the  stama  of  which  it  is  written.  It  was  com- 
posed in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1817,  and 
embodies  the  opinions  of  Shelley  nearly  as 
completely  as  Queen  Mab  had  done,  five  years 
earlier.  It  was  printed  under  the  title  Laon 
and  Cjfthna ;  or.  The  Revolution  of  the  Golden 
Citjf  s  A  Vision  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  a 
few  copies  only  were  iasned,  when  the  pub- 
lisher refused  to  proceed  with  the  work  unless 
ladical  alterations  were  made  in  the  text. 
Shelley  reluctantly  consented  to  this,  and  made 
the  required  changes.    The  title  was  altered, 


and  the  work  published.  The  circumstanosa 
under  which  the  poem  was  written  are  told  by 
Mrs.  Shelley,  wiUi  a  word  upon  the  main 
characters: 

*  He  chose  for  his  hero  a  youth  nourished  in 
dreams  of  liberty,  some  of  whose  actions  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  but  who  is  animated  throughout  by  an' 
ardent  love  of  virtue,  and  a  resolution  to  confer 
the  boons  of  political  and  intellectual  freedom 
on  his  fellow-creatures.  He  created  for  this 
youth  a  woman  such  as  he  delighted  to  imagine 
—  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  same  objects; 
and  they  both,  with  will  unvanquished  and  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  justice  of  tneir  cause,  met 
adversity  and  death.  There  exists  in  this  poem 
a  memorial  of  a  friend  of  his  youth.  The 
character  of  the  old  man  who  liberates  Laon 
from  his  tower  prison,  and  tends  on  him  ia 
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nckneas,  is  fonnded  on  that  of  Doctor  Lind, 
whOf  when  Shelley  was  at  Eton,  had  often 
stood  by  to  befriend  and  support  him,  and 
whose  name  he  never  mentioned  without  love 
and  veneration. 

*  During  the  year  1817  we  were  established 
at  Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Shelley's 
choice  of  abode  was  fixed  chiefly  by  this  town 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  Liondon,  and 
its  Neighborhood  to  the  Thames.  The  poem 
was  written  in  his  boat,  as  it  floated  under  the 
beech  g^roves  of  Bisham,  or  during  wanderings 
in  the  neighboring  country,  which  is  distin- 
g^uished  for  peculiar  beauty.  The  chalk  hills 
break  into  dififs  that  overhang  the  Thames,  or 
form  valleys  clothed  with  beech;  the  wilder 
portion  of  the  country  is  rendered  beautiful  by 
exuberant  vegetation ;  and  the  cultivated  part 
is  peculiarly  fertile.  With  all  this  wealth  of 
nature  which,  either  in  the  form  of  gpentle- 
men's  parks  or  soil  dedicated  to  agriculture, 
flourishes  around,  Marlow  was  inhabited  (1 
hope  it  is  altered  now)  by  a  very  poor  popu- 
lation. The  women  are  lacemakers,  and  lose 
their  health  by  sedentary  labor,  for  which  they 
were  very  ill  paid.  The  poor-laws  ground  to 
the  dust  not  only  the  paupers,  but  those  who 
had  risen  just  above  that  state,  and  were 
obliged  to  pay  poor-rates.  The  changes  pro- 
duced by  peace  following  a  long  war,  and  a 
bad  harvest,  brought  with  them  the  most 
heart-rendiug  evils  to  the  poor.  Shelley  af- 
forded what  alleviation  he  could.  In  the  winter, 
while  bringing  out  his  poem,  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  ophuiidmia,  caught  while  visiting  the 
poor  cottages.  I  mention  these  things,  —  for 
this  minute  and  active  sympathy  with  his 
fellow-creatures  g^ves  a  thousand-fold  interest 
to  his  speculations,  and  stamps  with  reality  his 
pleadings  for  the  human  race.' 

Shelley  himself  gave  two  accounts  of  the 
poem,  of  which  the  most  interesting  occurs  in 
a  letter  to  (Godwin,  December  11, 1817 : 

'The  Poem  was  produced  by  a  series  of 
thoughts  which  filled  my  mind  with  unbounded 
and  sustained  enthusiasm.  I  felt  the  preca- 
riousness  of  my  life,  and  I  engaged  in  this 
task,  resolved  to  leave  some  record  of  myself. 
Much  of  what  the  volume  contains  was  written 
with  the  same  feeling,  as  real,  though  not  so 
prophetic,  as  the  communications  of  a  dying 
man.  I  never  presumed  indeed  to  consider  it 
anything  approaching  to  faultless ;  but  when  I 
consider  contemporary  productions  of  the  same 
apparent  pretensions,  I  own  I  was  filled  with 
confidence.  I  felt  that  it  was  in  many  respects 
a  genuine  picture  of  my  own  mind.  I  felt  that 
the  sentiments  were  true,  not  assumed.  And 
in  this  have  I  long  believed  that  my  power 
'    I ;   in  sympathy  and  that  part  of  the 


imag^ation  which  relates  to  sentiment  and 
contemplation.  I  am  formed,  if  for  anvthing 
not  in  common  with  the  herd  of  mankind,  to 
apprehend  minute  and  remote  distinctions  of 
feeling,  whether  relative  to  external  nature  or 
the  living  beings  which  surround  us,  and  to 
communicate  the  conceptions  which  result  from 
considering  either  the  moral  or  the  material 
universe  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  I  beliere  these 
faculties,  which  perhaps  comprehend  all  that 
is  sublime  in  man,  to  exist  very  imperfectly  in 
my  own  mind.' 

The  second  is  oontuned  in  an  earlier  letter 
to  a  publisher,  October  13,  1817 : 

'  The  whole  poem,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  canto  and  part  of  the  last,  is  a  mere 
human  story  without  the  smallest  intermixture 
of  supernatural  interference.  The  first  canto 
is,  indeed,  in  some  measure  a  distinct  poem, 
though  very  necessary  to  the  wholeness  of  the 
yrork,  I  say  this  because,  if  it  were  all  written 
in  the  manner  of  the  first  canto,  I  could  not 
expect  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  any 
great  number  of  people.  I  have  attempted  in 
tiie  progress  of  my  work  to  speak  to  the  eovar 
mon  elementary  emotions  of  the  human  heart, 
so  that,  though  it  is  the  story  of  violence  and 
revolution,  it  is  relieved  by  milder  pictures  of 
friendship  and  love  and  natural  affections.  The 
scene  is  supposed  to  be  laid  in  Constantinople 
and  modem  Greece,  but  without  much  attempt 
at  minute  delineation  of  Biahometan  manners. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  tale  illustrative  of  such  a  revo- 
lution as  might  be  supposed  to  take  place  in 
an  European  nation,  acted  upon  by  the  opinions 
of  what  has  been  called  (erroneously,  as  I 
think)  the  modem  philosophT,  and  contend- 
ing with  ancient  notions  and  the  supposed 
advantage  derived  from  them  to  those  who 
support  them.  It  is  a  Revolution  of  this  kind 
that  is  the  beau  idScd^  as  it  were,  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  produced  by  the  influence  of 
individual  genius  and  out  of  general  know- 
ledge.' 

Peacock  supplements  Mrs.  Shelley's  note, 
with  some  details  of  the  revision : 

'  In  the  summer  of  1817  he  wrote  The  Bevoit 
of  Islaniy  chiefly  on  a  seat  on  a  high  promi- 
nence in  Bisham  Wood  where  he  passed  whole 
mornings  with  a  blank  book  and  a  penciL 
This  work  when  completed  was  printed  under 
the  title  of  Lcum  ana  Cythna,  In  this  poem 
he  had  carried  the  expression  of  his  opinions, 
moral,  political,  and  theological,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion.  The  terror  which,  in 
those  days  of  persecution  of  the  press,  the 
perasal  of  the  book  inspired  in  Mr.  Oilier,  the 
publisher,  induced  him  to  solicit  the  alteration 
of  many  passages  which  he  had  marked. 
Shelley  was  for  some  time  inflexible ;  but  Mr. 
Ollier's  refusal  to  publish  the  poem  as  it  wa% 
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baeked  by  the  adyioe  of  all  his  hiends,  induced 
him  to  snomit  to  the  required  chaugee.' 

Shelley  subsequently  revised  the  poem  still 
more,  in  expectation  of  a  second  eoition,  but 
the  change  so  made  are  now  unknown. 

PREFACE 

The  Poem  which  I  now  present  to  the  world 
is  an  attempt  from  which  I  scarcely  dare  to 
expect  success,  and  in  which  a  writer  of  es- 
tablished fame  might  fail  without  disgrace. 
It  is  an  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind  as  to  how  far  a  thirst  for  a  happier  con- 
dition of  moral  and  political  society  survives, 
among  the  enlightened  and  refined,  the  tem- 
pests which  have  shaken  the  age  in  which  we 
uve.  I  have  sought  to  enlist  uie  harmon  v  of 
metrical  language,  the  ethereal  combinations 
of  the  fancy,  the  rapid  and  subtle  transitions 
of  human  passion,  all  those  elements  which 
essentially  compose  a  poem,  in  the  cause  of  a 
liberal  and  comprehensive  morality ;  and  in  the 
view  of  kindling  within  the  bosoms  of  my 
readers  a  virtuous  enthusiasm  for  those  doc- 
trines of  liberty  and  justice,  th^t  faith  and 
hope  in  something  good,  which  neither  vio- 
lence, nor  misrepresentation,  nor  prejudice, 
can  ever  totally  extiiiguish  among  mankind. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  chosen  a  story  of 
human  passion  in  its  most  universal  character, 
diversified  with  moving  and  romantic  adven- 
tures, and  appealing,  in  contempt  of  all  arti- 
ficial opinions  or  institutions,  to  the  common 
sympatnies  of  every  human  breast.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  recommend  the  motives 
which  I  would  substitute  for  those  at  present 
governing  mankind,  by  methodical  and  sys- 
tematie  argument.  I  would  only  awaken  die 
feelings,  so  that  the  reader  should  see  the 
beauty  of  true  virtue,  and  be  incited  to  those 
inquiries  which  have  led  to  my  moral  and  po- 
litical creed,  and  that  of  some  of  the  sublimest 
intellects  in  the  wodd.  The  Poem  therefore 
(with  the  exception  of  the  first  Canto,  which  is 

forely  introductory)  is  narrative,  not  didactic, 
t  is  a  succession  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
growth  and  progress  of  individual  mind  aspir- 
ing after  excellence  and  devoted  to  the  love  of 
mankind ;  its  influence  in  refining  and  making 
pure  the  most  daring  and  uncommon  impulses 
of  the  imagination,  me  understanding,  and  the 
senses;  its  impatience  at  'all  the  oppressions 
which  are  done  under  the  sun ; '  its  tendency 
to  awaken  public  hope  and  to  enlighten  and 
improve  mankind;  the  rapid  effects  of  tiie 
application  of  that  tendency;  the  awakening 
of  an  immense  nation  from  their  slavery  and 
degradation  to  a  true  sense  of  moral  dignity 
and  freedom;  the  bloodless  dethronement  of 
tiioir  oppressors  and  the  unveiling  of  the  reli- 


gious frauds  by  which  they  had  been  deluded 
into  subnussion ;  the  tranquillity  of  successful 
patriotism  and  the  universal  toleration  and 
benevolence  of  true  philanthropy ;  the  treach- 
ery and  barbarity  oi  hired  soldiers ;  vice  not 
the  object  of  punishment  and  hatred,  but 
kindness  and  pity;  the  faithlessness  of  tyrants ; 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rulers  of  the  World 
and  the  restoration  of  the  expelled  Dynasty  by 
foreign  arms ;  the  massacre  and  extermination 
of  the  Patriots  and  the  victory  of  established 
power ;  the  consequences  of  legitimate  despo- 
tism, —  civil  war,  famine,  plague,  superstition, 
and  an  utter  extinction  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions ;  the  judicial  murder  of  the  advocates  of 
liberty ;  the  temporary  triumph  of  oppression, 
that  secure  earnest  of  its  final  and  inevitable 
fall;  the  transient  nature  of  ignorance  and 
error  and  the  eternity  of  genius  and  virtue. 
Such  is  the  series  of  delineations  of  which  the 
Poem  consiBts.  And  if  the  lofty  passions  with 
which  it  has  been  my  scope  to  distingmsh  this 
story  shall  not  excite  in  the  reader  a  gener. 
ous  impulse,  an  ardent  thirst  for  excellence,  an 
interest  profound  and  strong,  such  as  belongs 
to  no  meaner  desires,  let  not  the  failure  be 
imputed  to  a  natural  unfitness  for  human 
sympathy  in  these  sublime  and  animating 
themes.  It  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  com- 
municate to  others  the  pleasure  and  the  enthu- 
siasm arising  out  of  those  images  and  feelings 
in  the  vivid  presence  of  which  within  his  own 
mind  consists  at  once  his  inspiration  and  his 
reward. 

The  panic  which,  like  an  epidemic  transport, 
seized  upon  all  classes  of  men  during  the  ex- 
cesses consequent  upon  the  French  Revolution, 
is  gradually  giving  place  to  sanity.  It  lias 
ceased  to  be  believed  that  whole  generations  of 
mankind  ought  to  consign  themselves  to  a  hope- 
less inheritance  of  ignorance  and  misery  be- 
cause a  nation  of  men  who  had  been  dupes  and 
slaves  for  centuries  were  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing themselves  with  the  wisdom  and  tranquil- 
lity of  freemen  so  soon  as  some  of  their  fetters 
were  partially  loosened.  That  their  conduct 
could  not  have  been  marked  by  any  other 
characters  than  ferocity  and  thoughtlessness  is 
the  historical  fact  from  which  liberty  derives 
all  its  recommendations,  and  falsehood  the 
worst  features  of  its  deformity.  There  is  a 
reflux  in  the  tide  of  human  things  which  bears 
the  shipwrecked  hopes  of  men  into  a  secure 
haven  after  the  storms  are  past.  Methinks 
those  who  now  live  have  survived  an  age  of 
despair. 

The  French  Revolution  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  manifestations  of  a  general 
state  of  feeling  among  civilized  mankind,  pre 
duced  by  a  defect  of  correspondence  between 
the  knowledge  existing  in  society  and  the  inv 
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provement  or  gradual  abolition  of  political 
institutioDS.  The  year  1788  may  be  aasumed 
as  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  most  important 
crises  produced  by  this  feeling.  The  sympa- 
thies connected  with  that  event  extended  to 
every  bosom.  The  most  generous  and  amia- 
ble natures  were  those  which  participated  the 
most  extensively  in  these  sympathies.  Bat 
such  a  degree  of  unmingled  good  was  expected 
as  it  wad  impossible  to  realize.  If  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  in  every  respect  prosperous,  then 
misrule  and  superstition  would  lose  half  their 
claims  to  our  abhorrence,  as  fetters  which  the 
captive  can  tmlock  with  the  slightest  motion  of 
his  fingers,  and  which  do  not  eat  with  poison- 
ous rust  into  the  souL  The  revulsion  occa- 
sioned by  the  atrocities  of  the  demagogfues  and 
the  reSstablishment  of  successive  tyrannies  in 
France  was  terrible,  and  felt  in  the  remot- 
est comer  of  the  civilized  world.  Could  they 
listen  to  the  plea  of  reason  who  had  groaned 
under  the  calamities  of  a  social  state,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  which  one  man  riots  in  lux- 
ury whilst  another  famishes  for  want  of  bread  ? 
Can  he  who  the  day  before  was  a  trampled 
slave  suddenly  become  liberal-minded,  forbear- 
ing, and  independent  ?  This  is  the  consequence 
of  the  habits  of  a  state  of  society  to  be  pro- 
duced by  resolute  perseverance  and  indefatiga- 
ble hope,  and  long-suffering  and  long-believmg 
courage,  and  the  systematic  efforts  of  genera- 
tions of  men  of  intellect  and  virtue.  Such  is 
the  lesson  which  experience  teaches  now.  But 
on  the  first  reverses  of  hope  in  the  progress 
of  French  liberty,  the  sanguine  eagerness  for 
good  overleapt  the  solution  of  these  questions, 
and  for  a  time  extinguished  itself  in  the  unex- 
pectedness of  their  result.  Thus  many  of  the 
most  ardent  and  tender-hearted  of  iJie  wor- 
shippers of  public  good  have  been  morally 
ruined  by  what  a  pa^al  glimpse  of  the  events 
they  deplored  appeared  to  show  as  the  melan- 
choly desolation  of  all  their  cherished  hopes. 
Hence  gloom  and  misanthropy  have  become 
the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
the  solace  of  a  disappointment  that  uncon- 
sciously finds  relief  only  in  the  wilful  exagfger- 
ation  of  its  own  despair.  This  influence  has 
tainted  the  literature  of  the  age  with  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  minds  from  which  it  flows. 
Metaphysics,^  and  inquiries  into  moral  and 
political  science,  have  become  little  else  than 
Tain  attempts  to  revive  exploded  superstitions, 
or  sophisms  like  those  '  of  Mr.  Malthus,  calcu- 
lated to  lull  the  oppressors  of  mankind  into  a 

^  I  ought  to  except  Sir  W.  Drammood's  Aead$mical 
Questions;  a  volume  of  very  soute  and  powerful  meta- 
phyeical  oritlcism. 

s  It  is  remarkable,  aa  a  eymptom  of  the  revival  of 
public  hope,  that  Mr.  Halthus  has  assigned,  in  the  later 
tditioos  of  his  work,  an  indefinite  dominion  to  moiml 


security  of  everlasting  triumph.  Our  worb 
of  fiction  and  poetry  have  been  overshadowed 
by  the  same  infectious  gloom.  But  mankind 
appear  to  me  to  be  emerging  from  their  trance. 
I  am  aware,  methinks,  of  a  slow,  gradual, 
silent  change.  In  that  belief  I  have  composed 
the  following  Poem. 

/  I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  competition 
'with  our  greatest  contemporary  poets.  Tet  I 
;  am  unwilUng  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any 
.'  who  have  preceded  me.  I  have  sought  to 
•  avoid  the  imitation  of  any  style  of  language  or 
versification  peculiar  to  the  orig^inal  minds  of 
which  it  is  the  character,  designing  that  even 
if  what  I  have  produced  be  worthless,  it  should 
still  be  properly  my  own.  Nor  have  I  permit- 
ted any  system  relating  to  mere  words  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  reader  from  whatever  in- 
terest I  may  have  succeeded  in  creating,  to  my 
own  ingenuity  in  contriving  to  disgust  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  criticism.  I  have 
simply  clothed  my  thoughts  in  what  appeared 
to  me  the  most  obrious  and  appropriate  lan- 
gfuage.  A  person  familiar  with  Nature,  and 
with  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  can  scarcely  err  in  following  the 
instinct,  with  respect  to  selection  of  language, 
produced  by  that  familiarity. 

There  is  an  education  peculiarly  fitted  for  a 
poet,  without  which  genius  and  sensibili^  can 
hardly  fill  the  circle  of  their  capacities.  No  ed- 
ucation indeed  can  entitle  to  this  appellation 
a  dull  and  unobservant  mind,  or  one,  though 
neither  dull  nor  unobservant,  in  which  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  thought  and 
expression  have  been  obstructed  or  closed.  How 
far  it  is  my  fortune  to  belong  to  either  of  the 
latter  classes  I  cannot  know.  I  aspire  to  be 
something  better.  The  circumstances  of  my  ac- 
cidental education  have  been  favorable  to  this 
ambition.  I  have  been  familiar  from  boyhood 
with  mountains  and  lakes,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
solitude  of  forests ;  Dangler  which  sports  upon 
the  brink  of  precipices  has  been  my  playmate. 
I  have  trodden  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and 
lived  under  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  I  have 
been  a  wanderer  among  distant  fields.  I  have 
sailed  down  mighty  nvers,  and  seen  the  sur 
rise  and  set,  and  the  stars  come  forth,  whilst  I 
have  sailed  night  and  day  down  a  rapid  stream 
among  mountains.  I  have  seen  populous  cities, 
and  have  watched  the  passions  which  rise  and 
spread,  and  sink  and  cnange,  among^  assem- 
bled multitudes  of  men.  I  have  seen  the  thea- 
tre of  the  more  yisible  ravages  of  tyranny  and 

restraint  over  the  principle  of  population.  This  con- 
cession answers  all  the  inferences  from  his  doctrine 
nnfavorable  to  human  improvement,  and  reduces  the 
f  Moy  on  PopulcUUm  to  a  oommentai^  illustrative  of 
the  tmsnswerableneas  of  PolUieai  Jvmee, 
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war,  oities  and  Tillafi^  redaoed  to  scattered 
l^ape  of  black  and  roofleas  houses,  and  the 
naked  inhabitants  sitti^  famished  upon  their 
desolated  thresholds,  i  have  conversed  with 
living  men  of  genius.  The  poetry  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  modem  Italy,  and  onr 
own  country,  has  been  to  me  like  external 
nature,  a  passion  and  an  enjoyment.  Such  are 
the  sources  from  which  the  materials  for  the 
imagery  of  my  Poem  have  been  drawn.  I 
have  considered  poetry  in  its  most  oomprehen- 
sivesense,  and  have  read  the  poets  and  the  his- 
torians, and  the  metaphysicians  ^  whose  writ- 
ings have  been  accessible  to  me,  and  have 
looked  upon  the  beautiful  and  majestic  scenery 
of  the  CMrth,  as  common  sources  of  those  ele- 
ments which  it  is  the  province  of  the  poet  to 
embody  and  combine.  Yet  the  experience  and 
the  feelings  to  whidi  I  refer  do  not  in  them- 
selves constitute  men  poets,  but  only  prepares 
ihem  to  be  the  auditors  of  those  who  are. 
How  far  I  shall  be  found  to  possess  that  more 
essential  attribute  of  poetry,  the  power  of 
awakening  in  others  sensations  like  those  which 
animate  mv  own  bosom,  is  that  which,  to  speak 
sincerely,  I  know  not ;  and  which,  with  an 
acquiescent  and  contented  spirit,  I  expect  to 
be  taught  by  the  effect  which  I  shall  produce 
upon  those  whom  I  now  address. 

I  have  avoided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
imitation  of  any  contemporary  style.  But  there 
must  be  a  resemblance,  which  does  not  depend 
upon  their  own  will,  between  all  the  writers  of 
any  particular  age.  They  cannot  escape  from 
subjection  to  a  common  influence  which  arises 
out  of  an  infinite  combination  of  circumstances 
belonging  to  the  times  in  which  they  live, 
thouj^  each  is  in  a  degree  the  author  of  the 
very  influence  by  which  his  being  is  thus  per- 
vaded. Thus,  the  tragic  poets  of  the  age  of 
Pericles ;  the  Italian  revivers  of  ancient  learn- 
ing ;  those  mighty  intellects  of  our  own  country 
that  succeeded  the  Reformation,  the  translators 
of  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  the  Dra- 
matists of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Lord 
Baoon ;  ^  the  colder  spirits  of  the  interval  that 
succeeded ;  —  all  resemble  each  other,  and  dif- 
fer from  every  other  in  their  several  classes. 
In  this  view  of  things.  Ford  can  no  more  be 
called  the  imitator  of  Shakespeare  than  Shake- 
speare the  imitator  of  Ford.  There  were  per- 
haps few  other  points  of  resemblance  between 
these  two  men  than  that  which  the  universal 
and  inevitable  influence  of  their  ag^  produced. 
And  this  is  an  influence  which  neither  the  mean- 
est scribbler  nor  the  sublimest  genius  of  any 

t  In  this  Mnae  there  may  be  nioh  a  thing  as  perfecti- 
bility in  works  of  flctton,  notwithftanding  the  conoea- 
sloa  often  made  by  the  Mvocstes  of  human  Improve- 


era  can  escape ;  and  which  I  have  not  attempted 
to  escape. 

I  have  adopted  the  stanza  of  Spenser  (a 
measure  inexpressibly  beautiful)  not  because  I 
consider  it  a  finer  model  of  poetical  harmony 
than  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, but  because  in  the  latter  there  is  no  shelter 
for  mediocrity ;  you  must  either  succeed  or  faiL  i 
This  perhaps  an  aspiring  spirit  should  desire. 
But  I  was  enticed  also  by  the  brilliancy  and 
magnificence  of  sound  which  a  mind  that  has 
been  nourished  upon  musical  thoughts  can  pro- 
duce by  a  just  and  harmonious  arrangement  of 
the  pauses  of  this  measure.  Yet  there  will  be 
found  some  instances  where  I  have  completely 
failed  in  this  attempt,  and  one,  which  I  here 
request  the  reader  to  consider  as  an  erratum, 
where  there  is  left  most  inadvertentiy  an  alex- 
andrine in  the  middle  of  a  stanza. 

But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  I  have 
written  fearlessly.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this 
age  that  its  writers,  too  thoughtiess  of  immor- 
t^ty,  are  exquisitely  sensible  to  temporary 
praise  or  blame.  They  write  with  the  fear  of 
Reviews  before  their  eyes.  This  system  of 
criticism  sprang  up  in  that  torpid  interval 
when  poetry  was  not  Poetry  and  the  art, 
which  professes  to  regulate  and  limit  its  powers 
cannot  subsist  together.  Longinns  coiud  not 
have  been  the  contemporary  of  Homer,  nor 
BoUeau  of  Horace.  Yet  this  species  of  crit- 
icism never  presumed  to  assert  an  understand- 
ing of  ifcs  own ;  it  has  always,  unlike  true 
science,  followed,  not  preceded  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  and  would  even  now  bribe  with 
worthless  adulation  some  of  onr  greatest  poets 
to  impose  gratuitous  fetters  on  their  own  im- 
aginations and  become  unconscious  accom- 
plices in  the  daily  murder  of  all  genius  either 
not  so  aspiring  or  not  so  fortunate  as  their 
own.  I  have  sought  therefore  to  write,  ns  I 
believe  that  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  MiltiO 
wrote,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  anonymcuf 
censure.  I  am  certain  that  calumny  and  mis 
representation,  though  it  may  move  me  to  com* 
passion,  cannot  disturb  my  peace.  I  shall 
understand  the  expressive  silence  of  those  sa- 
gacious enemies  who  dare  not  trust  themselves 
to  speak.  I  shall  endeavor  to  extract  from 
the  midst  of  insult  and  contempt  and  maledic- 
tions those  admonitions  which  may  tend  to 
correct  whatever  imperfections  such  censurers 
may  discover  in  this  my  first  serious  appeal  to 
the  public.  If  certain  critics  were  as  clear- 
sighted as  they  are  malignant,  how  g^reat  would 
be  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  t^ir  virulent 

ment,  that  perfectibility  Is  a  term  applicable  only  t« 
science. 
*  Milton  ttands  alone  in  the  age  which  he  Hlomined. 
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nn  I     As  it  it,  I  fear  I  Bhall  be  malicioui 
pn  to  be  amused  with  their  paltry  tricks 


writins 

enough  to  be  amused  with  their  paltry  \ 
and  lame  invectives.  Should  the  public  judge 
that  my  composition  is  worthless,  I  shidl  in- 
deed bow  before  the  tribunal  from  which  Mil- 
ton received  his  crown  of  immortality,  and 
shall  seek  to  gather,  if  I  live,  strength  from 
that  defeat,  which  may  nerve  me  to  some  new 
enterprise  of  thought  which  may  not  be  worth- 
less. I  cannot  conceive  that  Lucretius,  when 
he  meditated  that  poem  whose  doctrines  are 
yet  the  basis  of  our  metaphysical  knowledge 
and  whose  eloquence  has  been  the  wonder  of 
mankind,  wrote  in  awe  of  such  censure  as  the 
hired  sophists  of  the  impure  and  superstitious 
noblemen  of  Rome  might  affix  to  what  he 
should  produce.  It  was  at  the  period  when 
Greece  was  led  captive  and  Asia  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  Republic,  fast  veiging  itself  to 
slavery  and  ruin,  that  a  multitude  of  Syrian 
captives,  bigoted  to  the  worship  of  their  ob- 
scene Ashtaroth,  and  the  unworthy  successors 
of  Socrates  and  2^no,  found  there  a  precarious 
subsistence  by  administering,  under  the  name 
of  freedmen,  to  the  vioes  and  vanities  of  the 
great.  These  wretched  men  were  skilled  to 
plead,  with  a  superficial  but  plausible  set  of 
'  sophisms,  in  favor  of  that  contempt  for  virtue 
which  is  the  portion  of  slaves,  and  that  faith  in 
portents,  the  most  fatal  substitute  for  benevo- 
lence in  the  imaginations  of  men,  which  arising 
from  the  enslaved  communities  of  the  East 
then  first  began  to  overwhelm  the  western  na- 
tions in  its  stream.  Were  these  the  kind  of 
men  whose  disapprobation  the  wise  and  lofty- 
minded  Lucretius  should  have  regarded  with 
a  salutary  awe  ?  The  latest  and  perhaps  the 
meanest  of  those  who  follow  in  lus  footsteps 
would  disdain  to  hold  life  on  such  conditions. 

The  Poem  now  presented  to  the  public  oc- 
cupied little  more  than  six  months  in  the 
oompositaon.  That  period  has  been  devoted  to 
the  task  with  unremitting  ardor  and  enthu- 
siasm. I  have  exercised  a  watchful  and  ear- 
nest criticism  on  my  work  as  it  grew  under  m  v 
hands.  I  would  willingly  have  sent  it  forth 
to  the  worid  with  that  perfection  which  long 
labor  and  revision  is  said  to  bestow.  But  I 
found  that  if  I  should  nun  something  in 
dzactness  by  this  method,  I  might  lose  much 
of  the  newness  and  energy  of  imagery  and 
language  as  it  flowed  fresh  from  my  mind. 
And  although  the  mere  eomposition  occupied 
DO  more  than  six  months,  th«  thoughts  thus 


arranged  were  slowly  gathered  in  as  many 
years. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  those  opinions  which  have  a 
dnunatic  propriety  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acters which  they  are  designed  to  elucidate, 
and  such  as  are  properly  my  own.  The  erro- 
neous and  degracung  idea  which  men  have  oon- 
ceived  of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  instance,  is 
spoken  against,  but  not  the  Supreme  Bcong 
itself.  The  belief  which  some  superstitious 
persons  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  stags 
entertain  of  the  Deity,  as  injurious  to  the 
character  of  his  benevolence,  is  widely  different 
from  my  own.  In  recommending  also  a  groat 
and  important  change  in  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  social  institutions  of  mankind,  I 
have  avoided  all  flattery  to  those  violent  tuid 
malignant  passions  of  our  nature  which  are 
ever  on  the  watch  to  mingle  with  and  to  alloy 
the  most  beneficial  innovations.  There  ia  no 
quarter  given  to  revenge,  or  envy,  or  prejudice. 
i^Love  is  celebrated  everywhere  as  the  s<^  law 
<.  which  should  govern  the  moral  world. 

In  Loon  and  Cjftkna  the  following  passage 
was  added,  in  conclusidn : 

In  the  personal  conduct  of  my  hero  and 
heroine,  there  u  one  circumstance  which  was 
intended  to  startle  the  reader  from  the  trance 
of  ordinary  life.  It  was  my  object  to  break 
through  the  crust  of  those  outworn  opinions  on 
which  established  institutions  depend.  I  have 
appealed  therefore  to  the  most  universal  of  all 
feelings,  and  have  endeavored  to  strengthen 
the  moral  sense  by  forbidding  it  to  waste  its 
energies  in  seeking  to  avoid  actions  which  are 
only  crimes  of  convention.  It  is  because  there 
is  so  g^at  a  multitude  of  artificial  vices  that 
there  are  so  few  real  virtuee.  Those  feelings 
alone  which  are  benevolent  or  malevolent  are 
essentially  good  or  bad.  The  circumstance  of 
which  I  speak  was  introduced,  however,  merely 
to  accustom  men  to  that  charity  and  tolexm^ 
tion  which  the  exhibition  of  a  practice  widely 
differing  from  their  own  has  a  tendency  to 
promote.^  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  many  actions  innocent  in  them- 
selves which  might  bring  down  upon  indi- 
viduals the  bigoted  contempt  and  rage  of  the 
multitude. 

1  The  sentlinentt  oooneeted  with  and  chsnoterislie 
of  this  ctrcanuteooe  have  no  persons!  ref arenee  to  the 
writer. 


DEDICATION 

There  is  no  danfrer  to  a  man  that  knows 
What  life  and  death  is :  there*8  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge ;  neither  is  it  lawful 
That  be  should  stoop  to  any  other  law. 

ClIAfMAir. 
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So  now  mj  smnmer-task  is  ended,  Marj, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  heart's 

home; 
As  to  his  Queen  some  yictor  Knight  of 

Fa«ry, 
Earning  bright  spoils  for  her  enchanted 

dome; 
Nor  thou  disdain,  that  ere  my  fame  be- 
come 
A  star  among  the  stars  of  mortal  night, 
If  it  indeed  may  cleave  its  natal  gloom, 
Its  doubtful  promise  thus  I  would  unite 
With  thy  belovM  name,  thoa  Child  of  love 
and  light. 

II 
The  toil  which  stole  from  thee  so  many 

an  hour, 
Is  ended,  —  and  the  fruit  is  at  thy  feet  1 
No  longer  where  the  woods  to  frame  a 

bower 
With  interlacM  branches  mix  and  meet. 
Or  where,  with  sound  likermany  voices 

sweet. 
Water-falls   leap  among   wild   islands 

green, 
Which  framed  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone 

retreat 
Of  moss-grown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I 

be  seen; 
Bat  beside  thee,  where  still  my  heart  has 

ever  been. 


/Tb( 


ni 


ioughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear 

Friend,  when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from 

youth  did  pass. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep.     A  fresh  May-dawn  it 

was, 
When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering 

grass,  ' 

And  wept,  I  knew  not  why;  until  there 

rose 
From  the  near  school-room  voices  that, 

alas! 
Were   but  one  echo  from  a  world  of 

woes  — 
harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and 

of  foes. 


IV 

And  then  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked 

around. 
But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming 

eyes. 
Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the 

sunny  g^und  — 
So  without  shame  I  spake: — *I  will  be 

wise, 
'    And  ^ust,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me 

lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  stUl  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.'    I  then  con- 
trolled 
Hy  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was 

meek  and  bold. 


And  from  that  honr  did  I  with  earnest 

thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of 

lore; 
Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or 

taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret 

store 
Wrought  linkkl  armor  for  my  sonl,  be- 
fore 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  man« 

kind; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthened 

more  and  more 
Within   me,  till  there  came  upon  my 

mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I 

pined. 

VI 

Alas,  that  love  should  be  a  blight  and 

snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one  I 
Such  once  I  sought  in  vain;  then  black 

despair. 
The    shadow  of  a  starless    night,  was 

thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone:  — 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me, 
[Hard  hearts,  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy 

stone 
.Which  crushed  and  withered  mine,  that 
*   could  not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog,  ontil  revived  by 

thee. 
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VII 

Thou  Friend>  whose  presence  on  my  win- 
try heart 

Felly  like  bright  Spring  upon  some  herb- 
less  plain; 
^    How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou 
wert  {. 

In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal 
cnain 

Of  Custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in 
twain, 

And  walked  as  free  as  light  the  clouds 
among, 

Which    many  an    envious   slaye    then 
breathed  in  vain 

From  his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit 
sprung 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  which  had 
begirt  it  long ! 

VIII 

No  more  alone  through  the  world's  wU- 

demess, 
Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 
1  journeyed  now;  no  more  companion- 
less, 
Wliere  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went. 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stem  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and 

good, 
When  Infamy  dares  mock  the  innocent, 
And  cherished  friends  turn  with  the  mul- 
titude 
To  trample:  this  was  ours,  and  we  un- 
shaken stood ! 

IX 
Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour, 
And  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends  re- 
turn; 
Though  suffering  leaves  the  knowledge 

and  the  power 
Which  says,  —  Let  scorn  be  not  repaid 

with  scorn. 
And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  babes  are 

bom 
To  'fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  thus 

are  we 
Most  fortunate  beneath  life's  beaming 

mora; 
And  these  delights,  and  thou,  have  been 

to  me 
Ihe  parents  of  the  Song  I  oonseorate  to 

thee. 


Is  it  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingers 

But  strike  the  prelude  of  a  loftier  strain? 

Or  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  lin- 
gers 

Soon  pause  in  silence,  ne'er  to  sound 
again, 

Though  it  might  shake  the  Anarch  Cus- 
tom's reign. 

And  charm  the  minds  of  men  to  Truth's 
own  sway. 

Holier  than  was  Amphion's?    I  would 
fain 

Reply  in  hope  —  but  I  am  worn  away. 
And  l)eath  and  Love  are  yet  contending 
for  their  prey. 

XI 

And  what  art  thou  ?    I  know,  but  dare 

not  speak: 
Time  may  interpret  to  his  silent  years. 
Yet  in  the  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful 

cheek. 
And  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead 

wears. 
And  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy 

tears. 
And  in  thy  eentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
Is  whispered  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears; 
And,  through  thine  eyes,  even  in  thy  soul 

I  see 
A  lamp  of  vestal  fire  burning  internally. 

XII 

They  say  that  thou  wert  lovely  from  thy 

birth, 
Of  glorious  parents  thou  aspirine  Child ! 
I  wonder  not — for  One  then  left  this 

earth 
Whose  life  was  like  a  setting  planet 

mild. 
Which  clothed  thee  in  the  radiance  undo- 

filed 
Of  its  departing  glory;  still  her  fame 
Shines  on  thee,  through  the  tempests 

dark  and  wild 
Which  shake  these  latter  days;  and  thoa 

canst  claim 
The  shelter,  from  thy  Sire,  of  an  immortal 

name. 

xni 

One   voice   came  forth   from    many  a 
mighty  spirit. 
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WMch  was  the  echo  of  three  thousand 

years; 
And  the  tumultnoos  world  stood  mute  to 

hear  it, 
As  some  lone  man  who  in  a  desert  hears 
The  mnsio   of  his  home :  —  unwonted 

fears 
Fell  on  the  pale  oppressors  of  our  race, 
And    Faith,    and    Custom,    and    low- 

thoughted  cares. 
Like   thunder -stricken  dragons,  for  a 

space 
>      Left  the  torn  human  heart,  their  food  and 

dwelling-place. 

XIV 

Truth's  deathless  voice  pauses  among 
mankind  I 

If  there   must  be  no  response  to  mj 
cry  — 

If  men  must  rise  and  stamp  with  fury 
bUnd 

On  his  pure  name  who  loves  them, — 
thou  and  I, 

Sweet  Friend !  can  look  from  our  tran- 
quillity 

like  lamps  into  the  world's  tempestuous 
night,— 

Two    tranquil    stars,  while    clouds  are 
passing  by 

Which  wrap  them  from  the  foundering 
seaman's  sight, 
That  bum  from  year  to  year  with  unextin- 
guished light. 


CANTO  FIRST 


When  the  last  hope  of  trampled  France 
had  failed 

Like  a  brief  dream  of  unremaining  glory. 

From    visions    of    despair  I  rose,  and 
scaled 

The  peak  of  an  atrial  promontory. 

Whose  cavemed  base  with  the  vexed 
surge  was  hoary; 

And  saw  the  golden  dawn  break  forth, 
and  waken 

Each  cloud  and  every  wave: — but  tran- 
sitory 

The  calm;  for  sudden,  the  firm  earth 
was  shaken. 
At  if  by  the  last  wreck  its  frame  were  over- 


So  as  I  stood,  one  blast  of  muttering 

thunder 
Burst  in  far  peals  along  the  waveless  deep. 
When,    gathering  fast,    around,  above 

and  under. 
Long  trains  of  tremulous  mist  began  to 

creep. 
Until  their  complicating  lines  did  steep 
The  orient  sun  in  shadow: — not  a  sound 
Was  heard;  one  horrible  repose  did  keep 
The  forests  and  the  floods,  and  all  around 
Darkness    more    dread    than    night    was 

poured  upon  the  ground. 

Ill 

Hark  I  't  is  the  rushing  of  a  wind  that 
sweeps 

Earth  and  the  ocean.    See!  the  light- 
nings yawn, 

Delnjg^ng    Heaven    with    fire,  and   the 
lashed  deeps 

Glitter  and  boil  beneath  I  it  rages  on. 

One  mighty  stream,  whirlwind  and  waves 
upthrown. 

Lightning,  and  hail,  and  darkness  eddy- 
ing by  I 

There  is  a  pause  —  the  sea-birds,  that 
were  gone 

Into  their  caves  to  shriek,  come  forth  to 
spy 
What  calm  has  f  all'n  on  earth,  what  light 
is  in  the  sky. 

IV 

For,  where  the  irresistible  storm  had 

cloven 
That  fearful  darkness,  the  blue  sky  was 

seen. 
Fretted  with  many  a  fair  cloud  inteiv 

woven 
Most  delicately,  and  the  ocean  green, 
Beneath  that  opening  spot  of  blue  serene, 
Quivered  like  burning  emerald;    calm 

was  spread 
On  all  below;  but  far  on  high,  between 
Earth  and  the  upper  air,  the  vast  clouds 

fled. 
Countless  and  swift  as  leaves  on  autumn's 

tempest  shed. 


For  ever  as  the  war  became  more  fierce 
Between  the  whirlwinds  and  the  rack  on 
high, 
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That  spot  grew  more  serene;  blue  light 

did  pierce 
The  woof  of  those  white  doads,  which 

seemed  to  lie 
Far,  deep  and  motionless;  while  through 

the  skj 
The  pallid  semicircle  of  the  moon 
Passed  on,  in  slow  and  moving  majesty; 
Its  upper  horn  arrayed  in  mists,  which 

soon. 
But   slowly,  fled,  like  dew  beneath   the 

beams  of  noon. 

VI 

I  could  not  choose  but  gaze;  a  fascina- 
tion 

Dwelt  in  that  moon,  and  sky,  and  clouds, 
which  drew 

My  fancy  thither,  and  in  expectation 

Of  what  I  knew  not,  I  remained.    The 
hue 

Of  the  white  moon,  amid  that  heaven  so 
blue 

Suddenly  stained  with  shadow  did  ap- 
pear; 

A  speck,  a  cloud,  a  shape,  approachmg 
grew. 

Like  a  great  ship  in  the  sun's  sinkmg 
sphere 
Beheld  afar  at  sea,  and  swift  it  came  anear. 

VII 

Eyen  like  a  bark,  which  from  a  chasm  of 

mountains. 
Dark,  vast  and  oyerhanging,  on  a  riyer 
Which  there  collects  the  strength  of  all 

its  fountains. 
Comes  forth,  whilst  with  the  speed  its 

frame  doth  quiyer, 
Sails,  oars  and  stream,  tending  to  one 

endeavor; 
So,  from  that  chasm  of  light  a  wingM 

Form 
On  all  the  winds  of  heayen  approaching 

ever 
Floated,  dilating  as  it  came;  the  storm 
Pursued  it  with  fierce  blasts,  and  light- 
nings swift  and  warm. 

VIII 

A  course  precipitous,  of  dizzy  speed, 
Suspending  thought  and  breath;  a  mon- 
strous sight! 
For  in  the  air  do  I  behold  indeed 


An  Eagle  and  a  Serpent  wreathed  in 

fight:  — 
And  now,  relaxing  its  impptnous  flight, 
Before  the  aerial  rock  on  which  I  stood. 
The  Eagle,  hoyering,  wheeled  to  left  and 

right, 
And  hung  with  lingering  wings  oyer  the 

flood. 
And  startled  with  its  yells  the  wide  air's 

solitude. 

IX 

A  shaft  of  light  upon  its    wings  de- 
scended. 

And    eyery    golden    feather    gleamed 
therein  — 

Feather  and  scale  inextricably  blended. 

The  Serpent's  mailed  and  many-colored 
skin 

Shone  through  the  plumes  its  coils  were 
twined  within 

By  many  a  swollen  and  knotted  fold, 
and  high 

And  far,  the  neck  receding  lithe  and 
thin, 

Sustained  a  crested  head,  which  warily 
Shifted  and  glanced  before    the  Eagle's 
*         steadfast  eye. 


Around,    around,    in    ceaseless    circles 

wheeling 
With  clang  of  wings  and   scream,  the 

Eagle  sailed 
Incessantly  —  sometimes  on    high   con- 
cealing 
Its  lessening  orbs,  sometimes  as  if   it* 

failed, 
Drooped  through  the  air;   and  still  it 

shrieked  and  wailed. 
And  casting  back  its  eager  head,  with 

beak 
And  talon  unremittingly  assailed 
The  wreath^  Serpent,  who  did  ever  seek 
Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to 

wreak. 

XI 

What  life,  what  power,  was  kindled  and 
arose 

Within  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  fray! 

For,  from  the  encounter  of  those  won- 
drous foes, 

A  vapor  like  the  sea's  suspended  spray 
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Hang  gathered  ;   in  the  void  air,  far 

away, 
Floated  the  shattered  plumes ;   bright 

scales  did  leap, 
Where'er  the  Eagle's  talons  made  their 

way. 
Like  sparks  into  the  darkness; — as  they 

sweep, 
Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tnmol- 

taous  deep. 

xn 

Swift  chances  in  that  combat — many  a 

check, 
And  many  a  change,  a  dark  and  wild 

turmoil  I 
Sometimes  the  Snake  around  his  enemy's 

neck 
Locked   in    stiff  rings  his  adamantine 

coil. 
Until  the  Eagle,  faint  with  pain  and 

toil, 
Remitted  his  strong  flight,  and  near  the 

sea 
Languidly  fluttered,  hopeless  so  to  foil 
His  adversary,  who  then  reared  on  hi^h 
His  red  and  burning  crest,  radiant  with 

victory. 

XIII 
Then  on  the  white  edge  of  the  bursting 

surge. 
Where  they  had  sunk  together,  would 

the  Snake 
Relax  his  suffocating  grasp,  and  scourge 
The  wind  with  his  wild  writhings;  for, 

to  break 
That  chain  of  torment,  the  vast  bird  would 

shake 
The  strength  of  his  unconquerable  wings 
As  in  despair,  and  with  his  sinewy  neck 
Dissolve  in  sudden  shock  those  link^ 
rings  — 
Then  soar,  -as  swift  as  smoke  from  a  vol- 
cano springs. 

XIV 

Wile  bafBed  wile,  and  strength  encoun- 
tered strength, 
Thus  long,  but  unpre vailing.    Tho  event 
Of  that  portentous  fight  appeared  at 

length. 
Until  the  lamp  of  day  was  almost  spent 
It  had  endured,  when  lifeless,  stark  and 
renti 


Hong  high  that  mighty  Serpent,  and  at 

last 
Fell  to  the  sea,  while  o'er  the  continent 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the 
Eagle  passed. 
Heavily  borne  away  on  the  exhausted  blast 

XV 

And  with  it  fled  the  tempest,  so  that 

ocean 
And  earth  and  sky  shone  through  the 

atmosphere; 
Only,  'twas  strange  to  see  the  red  oom- 

motion 
Of  waves  like  mountains  o'er  the  sinking 

sphere 
Of  sunset  sweep,  and  their  fierce  roar  to 

hear 
Amid  the  calm ;  down  the  steep  path  I 

wound 
To  the  sea-shore — the  evening  was  most 

clear 
And  beautiful,  and  there  the  sea  I  found 
Calm  as  a  cradled  child  in  dreamless  slum- 
ber bound. 

XVI 

There  was  a  Woman,  beautiful  as  morn- 
ing. 

Sitting  beneath  the  rocks  upon  the  sand 

Of  the  waste  sea  —  fair  as  one  flower 
adorning 

An  icy  wilderness;  each  delicate  hand 

Lay  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  the 
band 

Of  her  dark  hair  had  fall'n,  and  so  sne 
sate 

Looking  upon  the  waves;  on  the  bare 
strand 

Upon  the  sea-mark  a  small  boat  did  watt. 
Fair  as  herself,  like  Love  by  Hope  left 
desolate. 

xvn 

It  seemed  that  this  fair  Shape  had  looked 

upon 
That  unimaginable  fight,  and  now 
That  her  sweet  eyes  were  weary  of  the 

sun. 
As  brightly  it  illustrated  her  woe; 
For  in  the  tears,  which  silently  to  flow 
Paused  not,  its  lustre  hung:  she,  watch* 

ing  aye 
The  foam-wreaths  which  the  faint  tide 

wove  below 
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Upon  the  spangled  sands,  groaned  heav- 
ily* 
And  af  t^r  erery  groan  looked  up  over  the 
sea. 

xvin 
And  when  she  saw  the  wounded  Serpent 

make 
His  path  between  the  waves,  her  lips 

grew  pale, 
Parted  and  quivered;  the  tears  ceased  to 

break 
From  her  immovable  eyes;  no  voice  of 

wail 
Escaped  her;  but  she  rose,  and  on  the 

gale 
Loosening    her    star -bright   robe    and 

shadowy  hair, 
Poured  forth  her  voice;  the  caverns  of 

the  vale 
That  opened  to  the  ocean,  caught  it  there. 
And  filled  with  silver  sounds  the  overflow- 
ing air. 

XIX 

She  spake  in  language  whose  strange 

melody 
Might  not  belong  to  earth.    I  heard  alone 
What  made  its  music  more  melodious 

be, 
The  pity  and  the  love  of  every  tone; 
But  to  the  Snake  those  accents  sweet 

were  known 
His  native  tongue  and  hers;  nor  did  he 

beat 
The  hoar  spray  idly  then,  but  winding  on 
Through  the  green  shadows  of  the  waves 

that  meet 
Kear  to  the  shore,  did  pause  beside  her 

snowy  feet. 

XX 

Then  on  the  sands  the  Woman   sate 

again. 
And  wept  and  clasped  her  hands,  and,  all 

between, 
Renewed  the  unintelligible  strain 
Of  her  melodious  voice  and  eloquent 

mien; 
And  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  and  the 

g^reen 
And  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea  did 

play 
0*er  Its  marmoreal  depth— one  moment 


For  ere  the  next,  the  Serpent  did  obey 
Her  voice,  and,  coiled  in  rest,  in  her  em* 
brace  it  lay. 

XXI 

Then  she  arose,  and  smiled  on  me  with 

eyes 
Serene  yet  sorrowing,  like  that  planet 

fair, 
While  yet  the  daylight  lingereth  in  the 

skies, 
Which  cleaves  with  arrowy  beams  the 

dark-red  air, 
And  said:  *  To  grieve  is  wise,  but  the  de- 
spair 
Was  weak  and  vain  which  led  thee  here 

from  sleep. 
This  shalt  thou  know,  and  more,  if  thou 

dost  dare 
With  me  and  with  this  Serpent,  o'er  the 

deep, 
A  voyage  divine  and  strange,  companion* 

ship  to  keep.' 

xxn 

Her  voice  was  like  the  wildest,  saddest 

tone. 
Yet  sweet,  of   some  loved  voice  heard 

long  ago. 
I  wept.     Shall  this  fair  woman  all  alone 
Over  the  sea  with  that  fierce  Serpent  go  ? 
His  head  is  on  her  heart,  and  who  can 

know 
How  soon  he   may  devour  his  feeble 

prey?— . 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  when  the  tide 

'gan  to  flow ; 
And  that  strange  boat  like  the  moon's 

shade  did  sway 
Amid  reflected  stars  that  in  the  waters  lay. 

XXIII 

A  boat  of  rare  device,  which  had  no 
sail 

But  its  own  curved  prow  of  thin  moon- 
stone. 

Wrought  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and 
frail, 

To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are 
not  known 

To  breathe,  but  by  the  steady  speed  alone 

With  which  it  cleaves  the  sparkling  sea; 
and  now 

We  are  embarked— the  mountains  hang 
and  frown 
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Over  the  starry  deep  that  gleams  below 
A  vast  and  dim  expanse,  as  o'er  the  waves 
we  go. 

XXIV 

And  as  we  sailed,  a  strange  and  awful  tale 
That  Woman  told,  like  such  mysterious 

dream 
As  makes  the  slumberer's  cheek  with 

wonder  pale ! 
T  was  midnight,  and  around,  a  shoreless 

stream. 
Wide  ocean  rolled,  when  that  majestic 

theme 
Shrined  in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and 

she  bent 
Her  looks  on  mine;  those  eyes  a  kin- 
dling beam 
Of  loye  divine  into  my  spirit  sent, 
And,  ere  her  lips  could  move,  made  the  air 

eloquent. 

XXV 

<  Speak  not  to  me,  but  hear  I  much  shalt 

thou  learn, 
Mach  must  remain  unthought,  and  more 

untold. 
In  the  dark  Future's  ever-flowing  urn. 
Know  then  that  from  the  depth  of  ages 

Two  Powers  o'er  mortal  things  dominion 

hold, 
Ruling  the  world  with  a  divided  lot, 
Immortal,  all-pervading,  manifold, 
Twin  Genii,  equal  Grods  —  when  life  and 
thought 
Sprang  forth,  they  burst  the  womb  of  in- 
essential Nought! 

XXVI 

'  The  earliest  dweller  of  the  world  alone 
Stood  on  the  verge  of  chaos.  Lo !  afar 
O'er  the  wide  wild  abyss  two  meteors 

shone, 
Sprang  from  the  depth  of  its  tempestu- 
ous jar — 
A  blood-red  Comet  and  the  Morning  Star 
Mingling  their  beams  in  combat.    As  he 

stooa 
All  thoughts  within  his  mind  waged  mu- 
tual war 
In  dreadful   sympathy  —  when  to  the 
flood 
Thai  fair  Star  fell,  he  tomed  and  ihed  his 
brother's  blood. 


XXVII 

*  Thus  Evil  triumphed,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Evil, 
One  Power  of  many  shapes  which  none 

may  know, 
One  Shape  of  many  names;  the  Fiend 

did  revel 
In  victory,  reignine  o'er  a  world  of  woe. 
For  the  new  race  oi  man  went  to  and  fro. 
Famished    and    homeless,   loathed   and 

loathing,  wild. 
And  hating  good  —  for  his  immortal  foe. 
He  changed  from  starry  shape,  beauteous 
and  mild. 
To  a. dire  Snake,  with  man  and  beast  un- 
reconciled. 


xxvni 
<  The  darkness  lingering  o'er  the  dawn  of 

thin^ 
Was  EvU's  breath  and  life ;  this  made 

him  strong 
To  soar  aloft  with  overshadowing  wings  ; 
And  the  great  Spirit  of  Good  md  creep 

among 
The  nations  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 
Cursed  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  passed; 

for  none 
Knew  good  from  evil,  though  their  names 

were  hung 
In  mockery  o'er  the  fane  where  many  a 

groan. 
As  King,  and  Lord,  and  God,  the  conquer- 
ing Fiend  did  own. 


XXIX 

'The  Blend,  whose   name  was  Legionc 

Death,  Decay, 
Earthquake  and  Blight,  and  Want,  and 

Madness  pale, 
WingM  and  wan  diseases,  an  array 
Numerous  as  leaves  that  strew  the  au- 
tumnal gale; 
Poison,  a  snake  in  flowers,  beneath  the 

veil 
Of  food  and  mirth,  hiding  his  mortal 

head; 
And,  without   whom    all    these    might 

nought  avail, 
Fear,  Hatred,  Faith  and  Tyranny,  who 

spread 
Those  subtle  nets  whkh  mare  the  living 

and  the  dead. 
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XXX 

'His  spirit  is  their  power,  and  they  his 

slaves 
In  air,  and  light,  and  thoaght,  and  lan- 
guage dwell ;  I 
And  keep  their  state  from  palaces  to 

ffraves, 
In  all  resorts  of  men  —  invisible, 
Bat  when,  in  ebon  mirror.  Nightmare  fell. 
To  tjrrant  or  impostor  bids  tliem  rise. 
Black  winged   demon  -  forms  —  whom, 

from  the  hell, 
His  reign  and  dwelling  beneath  nether 
skies, 
He  loosens  to  their  dark  and  blasting  min- 
istries. 

XXXI 

*  In  the  world's  youth  his  empire  was  as 

firm 
As  its  foundations.    Soon  the  Spirit  of 

Good, 
Though  in  the  likeness  of  a  loathsome 

worm, 
Sprang  from  the  billows  of  the  formless 

iiood. 
Which  shrank  and  fled;  and  with  that 

Fiend  of  blood 
Renewed  the    doubtful  war.     Thrones 

then  first  shook, 
And  earth's  immense  and  trampled  mul- 
titude 
In  hope  on  their  own  powers  began  to 

look. 
And  Fear,  the  demon  pale,  his  sanguine 

shrine  forsook. 


XXXII 

*  Then  Greece  arose,  and  to  its  bards  and 

sages. 
In  dream,  the  golden  -  pinioned  Grenii 

came. 
Even  where  they  slept  amid  the  night 

of  ages, 
Steeping  their  hearts  in  the  divinest  flame 
Which  thy  breath    kindled.  Power   of 

holiest  name! 
And  oft  in  cycles  since,  when  darkness 

gave 
New  weapons  to  thy  foe,  their  sunlike 

fame 
Upon  the  combat  shone  —  a  light  to  save. 
Like  Paradise  spread   forth  Myond  the 

shadowy  grave. 


XXXIII 

*  Such   is  this  conflict  —  when  mankind 

doth  strive 
With  its  oppressors  in  a  strife  of  blood, 
Or  when  tree  thoughts,  like  lightnings, 

are  alive. 
And  in  each  bosom  of  the  multitude 
Justice  and  truth  with  custom's  hydra 

brood 
Wage    silent  war;    when    priests    and 

kings  dissemble 
In  smiles  or  frowns  their  fierce  disqui- 
etude. 
When  round  pure  hearts  a  host  of  hopes 

assemble, 
The  Snake  and  Eagle  meet — the  world's 

foundations  tremble! 


XXXIV 

<Thon  hast  beheld  that  fight  — when  to 
thy  home 

Thou  dost  return,  steep  not  its  hearth 
in  tears; 

Though  thou  mayst  hear  that  earth  is 
now  become 

The  tyrant's  garbage,  which  to  his  com- 
peers. 

The  vile   reward    of   their  dishonored 
years. 

He    will    dividing    give.     The    victor 
Fiend 

Omnipotent  of  yore,  now  quails,   and 
fears 

His  triumph  dearly  won,  which  soon  will 
lend 
An  impulse  swift  and  sure  to  his  approach- 
ing end. 

XXXV 

'List,  stranger,  list  I  mine  is  an  human 

form 
Like  that  thou  wearest  —  touch  me  — 

shrink  not  now  I 
My  hand  thou  feel'st  is  not  a  ghost's, 

but  warm 
With  human  blood.    'T  was  many  years 

ago, 
Since  first  my  thirsting  soul  aspired  to 

know 
The    secrets   of   this  wondrous  world, 

when  deep 
My  heart  was  pierced  with  sympathy  for 

woe 
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Which   could   not  be    mine  own,    and 
thoagfat  did  keep 
In  dream  nnnaturai  watch  beside  an  in- 
fant's sleep. 

XXXVI 

*  Woe  could  not  be  mine  own,  since  far 

from  men 

I  dwelt,  a  free  and  happy  orphan  child, 

Bj  the  seaF-shore,  in  a  deep  mountain  glen; 

Aiid  near  the  wares  and  through  the  f  oiv 
ests  wild 

I  roamed,  to  storm  and  darkness  recon- 
ciled; 

For  I  was  calm  while  tempest  shook  the 
sky, 

Bnt  when  the  breathless  heayens  m 
beauty  smiled, 

I  wept  sweet  tears,  yet  too  tumultnously 
For  peace,  and  clasped  my  hands  aloft  in 
ecstasy. 

XXXVII 

*  These  were  forebodings  of  my  fate.  Be- 

fore 
A   woman's    heart    beat  in  my  virgin 

breast, 
It  had  been  nmrtured  in  divinest  lore; 
A  dying  poet  gave  me  books,  and  blessed 
Widi  wild  but  holy  talk  the  sweet  unrest 
In  which  I  watched  him  as  he  died  away; 
A  youth  with  hoary  hair,  a  fleeting  guest 
Of  our  lone  mountains;  and  this  lore  did 

sway 
My  spirit  like  a  storm,  contending  there 

alway. 

XXXVIII 

'  Thus  the  dark  tale  which  history  doth 
nnfold 

I  knew,  but  not,  methinks,  as  others 
know. 

For  they  weep  not;  and  Wisdom  had 
unrolled 

The  clouds  which  hide  the  gulf  of  mortal 
woe; 

To  few  can  she  that  Warning  vbion  show; 

For  I  loved  all  things  with  intense  devo- 
tion. 

So  that  when  Hope's  deep  source  in  full- 
est flow. 

Like  earthquake  did  uplift  the  stagnant 
ocean 
Of  homan  thoughts,  mine  shook  beneath 
the  wide  emotion. 


XXXIX 

*  When  first  the  living  blood  through  all 

these  veins 
Kindled  a  thought  in  sense,  great  France 

sprano;  forth, 
And  seized,  as  if  to  break,  the  ponderous 

chains 
Which  bind  in  woe  the  nations  of  the 

earth. 
I   saw,  and    started  from  my  cottage 

hearth; 
And  to  the  clouds  and  waves  in  tameless 

eladness 
Shrieked,  till  they  caught  immeasurable 

mirth, 
And  laughed  in  light  and  music:  soon 

sweet  madness 
Was  poured  upon  my  heart,  a  soft  and 

thrilling  sadness. 

XL 

<  Deep  slumber  fell  on  me:  -^-my  dreams  ' 

were  fire. 
Soft  and  delightful  thoughts  did  rest  and 

hover 
Like  shadows  o'er  my  brain;  and  strange 

desire. 
The  tempest  of  a  passion,  raging  over 
My  tranquil  soul,  its  depths  with  light 

did  cover, 
Which  passed;  and  calm,  and  darkness, 

sweeter  far, 
Came  —  then  I  loved;  but  not  a  human 

lover  1 
For  when  I  rose  from  sleep,  the  Morning 

Star 
Shone  through  the  woodbine  wreaths  which 

round  my  casement  were. 

XLI 

'  'T  was  like  an  eye  which  seemed  to  smile 

on  me. 
I  watched,  till  by  the  sun  made  pale  it 

sank 
Under  the  billows  of  the  heaving  sea; 
But  from  its  beams  deep  love  my  spirit 

drank, 
And  to  my  brain  the  boundless  world 

now  shrank 
Into  one  thought  —  one    image  —  yes, 

forever! 
Even  like  the  dayspring,  poured  on  va^ 

pors  dank, 
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The  beams  of  that  one  Star  did  shoot 
and  quiver 
Through  my  benighted  mind — and  were 
extinguished  never. 

XLII 

'The  day  passed  thus.    At  night,  me- 
thought,  in  dream 

A  shape  of  speechless  beauty  did  ap- 
pear; 

It  stood  like  light  on  a  careerin?  stream 

Of  golden  clouds  which  shook  the  atmo- 
sphere; 

A  winged  youihf  his  radiant  brow  did 
wear 

The  Morning    Star;  a  wild  dissolving 
bliss 

Over  my  frame  he  breathed,  approach- 
ing near, 

And  bent  his  eyes  of  kindling  tender- 
ness 
Near  mine,  and  on  my  lips  impressed  a 
lingering  kiss, 

XLIII 

*  And  said:  ^  A  Spirit  loves  thee,  mortal 

maiden; 
How  wilt  thou  prove  thy  worth  ?  "  Then 

joy  and  sleep 
Together    fled;    my    soul    was    deeply 

laden, 
And  to  the  shore  I  went  to  muse  and 

weep; 
But  as  I  moved,  over  my  heart  did  creep 
A  joy  less  soft,  but  more  profound  and 

strong 
Than  my  sweet  dream;  and  it  forbade  to 

keep 
The  path  of  the  seashore;  that  Spirit's 

tongue 
Seemed  whispering  in  my  heart,  and  bore 

my  steps  along. 

XLIV 

*  How,  to  that  vast  and  peopled  city  led, 
Which    was    a    field    of    holy  warfare 

then, 
I  walked  among  the  dyins^  and  the  dead, 
And  shared  in  fearless  deeds  with  evil 

men, 
Calm  as  an  angel  in  the  dragon's  den; 
How  I  braved  death   for  liberty  and 

truth, 
And  spurned  at  peace,  and  power,  and 

faine ;  and  when 


Those  hopes  had  lost  the  glory  of  their 
youth. 
How  sadly  I  returned  —  might  move  the 
hearer's  ruth. 

XLV 

'Warm  tears  throng  fasti  the  tale  may 
not  be  said. 

Know  then  that,  when  this  g^ef  had 
been  subdued, 

I  was  not  left,  like  others,  cold  and  dead; 

The  Spirit  whom  I  loved  in  solitude 

Sustained  his  child;  the  tempest-shaken 
wood. 

The  waves,  the  fountains,  and  the  hush 
of  night  — 

These  were  his  voice,  and  well  I  under- 
stood 

His  smile  divine,  when  the  calm  sea  was 
bright 
With  silent  stars,  and  Heaven  was  breath- 
less with  delight. 

XLVI 

'  In  lonely  glens,  amid  the  roar  of  rivers, 
When   the   dim   nights  were   moonless, 

have  I  known 
Joys  which  no  tongue  can  tell ;  my  pale 

lip  quivers 
When  thought   revisits   them:  —  know 

thou  alone. 
That,  after  many  wondrous  yean  were 

flown, 
I  was  awakened  by  a  shriek  of  woe; 
And  over  me  a  mystic  robe  was  thrown 
By  viewless  hands,  and  a  bright  Star  did 

glow 
Before  my  steps  —  the  Snake  then  met  his 

mortal  foe.' 

XLVII 

'  Thou  f  earest  not  then  the  Serpent  on  thy 

heart?' 
'  Fear  it ! '  she  said,  with  brief  and  pas- 
sionate cry, 
And  spake  no  more.    That  silence  made 

me  start  — 
I  looked,  and  we  were  sailing  pleasantly, 
Swift  as  a  cloud  between  the  sea  and  sky. 
Beneath  the  rising  moon  seen  far  away; 
Mountains  of  ice,  like  sapphire,  piled  on 

hi^h. 
Hemming  the  horizon  round,  in  silence  lay 
On  the  still  waters  —  these  we  did  ap- 
proach alway. 
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XLVIII 

And  swift  and  swifter  grew  the  yessel's 

motion, 
So  that  a  dizzj  trance  fell  on  my  brain,  — 
Wild  music  woke  me;  we  had  passed  the 

ocean 
Which  g^rds  the  pole,  Nature's  remotest 

reign; 
And  we  glode  fast  o'er  a  pellocid  plain 
Of  waters,  azure  with  the  noontide  day. 
Ethereal    mountains    shone    around;    a 

Fane 
Stood  in  the  midst,  girt  by  green  isles 

which  lay 
On  the  blue  sunny  deep,  resplendent  far 

away. 

XLIX 

It  was  a  Temple,  such  as  mortal  hand 
Has  never  built,  nor  ecstasy,  nor  dream 
Beared  in  the  cities  of  enchanted  land; 
'T  was  likest  Heaven,  ere  yet  day's  purple 

stream 
Ebbs  o'er  the  western  forest,  while  the 

gleam 
Of  the  nnrisen  moon  among  the  clouds 
Is  gathering  —  when  with  many  a  golden 

beam 
The   thronging    constellations    rush    in 
crowds, 
Fsfing  with  fire  the  sky  and  the  marmo- 
real floods. 

L 

Dke  what  may  be  conceived  of  this  vast 
dome, 

When  from  the  depths  which  thought 
can  seldom  pierce 

Genius  beholds  it  rise,  his  native  home, 

Girt  by  the  deserts  of  the  Universe; 

Yet,  nor  in  painting's  light,  or  mightier 
verse. 

Or  sculpture's  marble  language  can  in- 
vest 

That   shape    to   mortal    sense  —  such 
glooms  immerse 

That  incommunicable  sight,  and  rest 
Upon  the  laboring  brain  and  over-burdened 
breast. 

LI 
Windinc^  among  the  lawny  islands  fair. 
Whose  blosmy  forests  starred  the  shad- 
owy deep. 
The  wingless  boat  paused  where  an  ivory 
stair 


Its  fretwork  in  the  crystal  sea  did  steep. 
Encircling  that  vast  Fane's  aerial  heap. 
We  disembarked,  and  through  a  portal 

wide 
We    passed,  whose  roof  of  moonstone 

carved  did  keep 
A  glimmering  o'er  the  forms  on  every 

side. 
Sculptures  like  life  and  thought,  immovablci 

deep-eyed. 

Ln 

We  came  to  a  vast  hall,  whose  glorious 

roof 
Was    diamond    which   had    drunk   the 

lightning's  sheen 
In  damiess  and  now  poured  it  through 

the  woof 
Of  spell-inwoven  clouds  hung  there  to 

screen 
Its  blinding  splendor  —  through  such  veil 

was  seen 
That  work  of  subtlest  power,  divine  and 

rare; 
Orb  above  orb,  with  starry  shapes  be- 
tween. 
And  bornM  moons,  and  meteors  strange 

and  fair, 
On  night-black  columns  poised  —  one  hol« 

low  hemisphere  1 

LIII 

Ten  thousand  columns  in  that  quivering 

light 
Dutinct,  between  whose  shafts  wound  far 

away 
The  long  and  labyrinthine  aisles,  more 

bright 
With  their  own  radiance  than  the  Heaven 

of  Day; 
And  on  the  jasper  walls  around  there  lay 
Paintings,  the  poesy  of  mightiest  thought, 
Which  did  the  Spirit's  history  display; 
A  tale  of  passionate  change,  divinely 

taught, 
Which,  in  their  wingM  dance,  nnconsoions 

Genii  wrought. 

LIV 

Beneath  there  sate  on  many  a  sapphire 
throne 

The  Great  who  had  departed  from  man- 
kind, 

A  mighty  Senate;  —  some,  whose  white 
luur  shone 
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Like  mountain  snow,  mild,  beaatifal  and 

blind; 
Some,    female    forms,    whose   gestures 

beamed  with  mind; 
And  ardent  youths,  and  children  bright 

and  fair; 
And  some  had  lyres  whose  strings  were 

intertwined 
With  pale  and  clinging  flames,  which 

ever  there 
Waked  faint  yet   thrillinj^   sounds   that 

pierced  the  crystal  air. 

LV 

One  seat  was  vacant  in  the  midst,  a  throne. 
Reared  on  a  pyramid  like  sculptured 

flame. 
Distinct  with  circling  steps  which  rested 

on 
Their  own  deep  fire.  Soon  as  the  Woman 

came 
Into  that  hall,  she  shrieked  the  Spirit's 

name 
And  fell;  and  vanished  slowly  from  the 

sight. 
Darkness    arose    from    her    dissolving 

frame, — 
Which,  gathering,  filled  that  dome  of 

woven  light, 
Blotting  its  sphered  stars  with  supernatural 

night 

LVI 

Then  first  two  glittering  lights  were  seen 

to  glide 
In  circles  on  the  amethystine  floor. 
Small  serpent  eyes  trailing  from  side  to 

side. 
Like  meteors  on  a  river's  grassy  shore; 
They  round  each  other  rolled,  dilating 

more 
And  more  —  then  rose,  commingling  into 

one. 
One  clear  and  mighty  planet  hanging 

o'er 
A  cloud  of  deepest  shadow  which  was 

thrown 
Athwart  the  glowing  steps  and  the  crystal- 
line tlm>ne. 

LVII 

The  cloud  which  rested  on  that  cone  of 

flame 
Was  cloven;  beneath  the  planet  sate  a 

Form* 


Fairer  than  tongue  can  speak  or  thought 
may  frame, 

The  radiance  of  whose  limbs  rose-like 
and  warm 

Flowed  forth,  and  did  with  softest  light 
inform 

The  shadowy  dome,  the  sculptures  and 
the  state 

Of  those  assembled  shapes  —  with  cling- 
ing charm 

Sinking  upon  their  hearts  and  mine.    He 
sate 
Majestic  yet  most  mild,  calm  yet  compas- 
sionate. 

Lvra 
Wonder  and  joy  a  passing  faintness  threw 
Over  my  brow  —  a  hand  supported  me. 
Whose  touch  was  magic  strength;  an  eye 

of  blue 
Looked  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  sooth- 
ingly; 
And  a  voice  said, '  Thou  must  a  listener  be 
This  day;  two  mighty  Spirits  now  return. 
Like  birds  of  calm,  from  the  world's 

raging  sea; 
They  pour  fresh  light  from  Hope's  im- 
mortal urn; 
A  tale  of  human  power — despair  not  — 
list  and  learn! 

LIX 

I  looked,  and  lol  one  stood  forth  elo- 
quently. 

His  eves  were  dark  and  deep,  and  the 
clear  brow 

Which  shadowed  them  was  like  the 
morning  sky. 

The  cloudless  Heaven  of  Spring,  when 
in  their  flow 

Through  the  bright  air  the  soft  winds  as 
they  blow 

Wake  the  green  world  ;  his  gestures  did 
obey 

The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  fea- 
tures glow. 

And  where  his  curv^  lips  half  open  lay, 
Passion's  divinest  stream  had  made  impetu- 
ous way. 

LX 

Beneath  the  darkness  of  his  outspread 

hair 
He  stood  thus  beautiful;  but  there  was 

One 
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Wbo  sate  beside  him  like  his  shadow 

there, 
And  held  his  hand — far  lovelier;  she 

was  known 
To  be  thus  fair  by  the  few  lines  alone 
Which  through  her  floating  locks  and 

gathered  doke. 
Glances  of  sopl-dissolving  glory,  shone; 
None  else  beheld  her  eyes — in  him  they 

woke 
Memories  which  found  a  tongne,  as  thns  he 

silence  broke. 

CANTO  SECOND 
I 

The  star-light  smile  of  ehildren,  the 

sweet  looks 
Of  women,  the  fair  breast  from  which  I 

fed, 
The  murmur  of  the  unreposine  brooks, 
And  the  green  light  which,  shifting  over- 
head, 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  around  me 

shed. 
The  shells  on  the  seanuud,  and  the  wild 

flowers, 
The  lamp  -  light   through   the  rafters 

cheerly  spread 
And  on  the  twining  flax  —  in  life's  young 

hours 
Ipiese  sights  and  sounds  did  nnrse   my 

spirit's  folded  powers. 

n 

In  Argolis,  beside  the  echoing  sea, 
Such  impulses  within  my  mortal  ^me 


Arose,  and  they  were  dear  to  memory, 

'1;    but  othe 

came 


Like    tokens  of  the  dead; 


Soon,  in  another  shape  —  the  wondrous 

fame 
Of  the  past  world,  the  vital  words  and 

deeds 
Of  minds  whom  neither  time  nor  change 

can  tame. 
Traditions  dark   and  old  whence   evil 

creeds 
Start  forth  and  whose  dim  shade  a  stream 

of  poison  feeds. 

m 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  the  varions 

stuffy 
Of  human  life,  and  wept  unwilling  tears. 


Feeble  historians  of  its  shame  and  glory, 
False  disputants  on  all  its  hopes  and 

fears. 
Victims  who  worshipped  ruin,  chroniclers 
Of  dail^  scorn,  and  slaves  who  loathed 

their  state. 
Yet,   flattering   Power,  had   given   its 

ministers 
A  throne  of  judgment  in  the  grave  «- 

't  was  fate. 
That  among  such  as  these  my  youth  should 

seek  its  mate. 


IV 

The  land  in  which  I  lived  by  a  fell 

bane 
Was  withered  up.     Tyrants  dwelt  side 

by  side. 
And  stabled  in  our  homes,  until  the  chain 
Stifled  the  captive's  cry,  and  to  abide 
That  blasting  curse  men  had  no  shame. 

AUvied 
In  evil,  slave  and  despot;  fear  with  lust 
Strange  fellowship  through  mutual  hate 

had  tied. 
Like  two  dark  serpents  tangled  in  the 

dust, 
Which  on  the  paths  of  men  their  mingling 

poison  thrust 


Earth,  oar  bright  home,  its  mountiuns 
and  its  waters, 

And  the  ethereal  shapes  which  are  sus- 
pended 

Over  its  green  expanse,  and  those  fair 
daughters, 

The  clouds,  of  Sun  and  Ocean,  who  have 
blended 

The  colors  of  the  air  since  first  extended 

It  cradled  the  young  world,  none  wan- 
dered forth 

To  see  or  feel;  a  darkness  had  descended 

On  every  heart;  the  light  which  shows 
its  worth 
Must  among  gentle  thoughts  and  fearless 
take  its  birth. 

VI 

This  vital  world,  this  home  of  happy 

spirits. 
Was  as  a  duneeon  to  my  blasted  kind; 
All  that  despair  from  murdered  hope  in* 

herits 
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They  soue^ht,  and,  in  their  helpless  misery 

blind, 
A  deeper  prison  and  heavier  chains  did 

find, 
And    stronger    tyrants: — a  dark    gulf 

before, 
The  realm  of  a  stem  Raler,  yawned; 

behind. 
Terror  and  Time  conflicting  drore,  and 

bore 
On  their  tempestuous  flood  the  shrieking 

wretch  from  shore. 

VII 

Out  of  that  Ocean's  wrecks  had  Guilt 
and  Woe 

Framed  a  dark  dwelling  for  their  home- 
less thought. 

And,  starting  at  the  ghosts  which  to  and 
fro 

Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  gloomy  strand,  had 
brought 

The  worship  thence  which  they  each 
other  taught. 

Well  might  men  loathe  their  life!  well 
might  they  turn 

£yen  to  the  ills  again  from  which  they 
sought 

Such  refuge   after  death!  —  well  might 
they  learn 
To  gaze  on  this  fair  world  with  hopeless  un- 
concern! 

vm 

For  they  all  pined  in  bondage;  body  and 
soulf 

Tyrant  and  slave,  victim  and  torturer, 
bent 

Before  one  Power,  to  which  supreme 
control 

Over  their  will  by  their  own  weakness 
lent 

Made  all  its  mBnj  names  omnipotent; 

All  symbols  of  things  evil,  all  divine; 

And  hymns  of  blo<^  or  mockery,  which 
rent 

The  air  from  all  its  fanes,  did  intertwine 
Imposture's  impious  toils  round  each  dis- 
cordant shrine. 

IX 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  life's  various 

story, 
And  in  no  careless  heart  transcribed  the 

tale; 


But,  from  the  sneers  of  men  who  had 

erown  hoary 
In  shame    and  scorn,  from    groans  of 

crowds  made  pale 
By  famine,  from  a  mother's  desolate  wail 
O'er  her  polluted  child,  from  innocent 

blood 
Poured  on  the  earth,  and  brows  anxious 

and  pale 
With  the  heart's  warfare,  did  I  gather 

food 
To  feed  my  many  thoughts  —  a  tameless 

multitude! 


I  wandered  through  the  wrecks  of  days 

departed 
Far  by  the  desolated  shore,  when  even 
O'er  the  still  sea  and  jagged  islets  darted 
The  light  of  moonrise ;  in  the  northern 

Heaven, 
Among    the   clouds    near   the    horizon 

driven. 
The  mountains  lay  beneath  one  planet 

pale; 
Around  me  broken  tombs  and  columns 

riven 
Looked  vast  in  twilight,  and  the  sorrow- 
ing gale 
Waked  in  those  ruins  gray  its  everlasting 

wail! 

XI 

I  knew  not  who  had  framed  these  won- 
ders then, 

Nor  had  I  heard  the  story  of  their  deeds; 

But    dwellings    of  a  race  of  mightier 
men. 

And  monuments  of  less  ungentle  ereeds> 

Tell  their  own  tale  to  him  who  wisel} 
heeds 

The  language  which  they  speak;   and 
now,  to  me, 

The  moonlight  making  pale  the  blooming 
IV  ecus. 

The  bright  stars  shining  in  the  breathless 
sea. 
Interpreted  those  scrolls  of  mortal  mys- 
tery. 

XII 
Such  man  has  been,  and  such  may  yet 

become! 
Ay,  wiser,  greater,  gentler  even  than 

thej 
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Who  on  the  fragments  of  yon  shattered 

dome 
Have  stamped  the  sign  of  power!    I  felt 

the  sway 
Of  the  vast  stream  of  ages  bear  awav 
My  floating  thoughts — my  heart  beat 

lond  and  fast  — 
Even  as  a  storm  let  loose  beneath  the 

ray 
Of  the  still  moon,  my  spirit  onward 

passed 
Beneath  truth's  steady  beama  upon  its  ta« 

mult  cast. 

XIII 
It  shall  be  thus  no  more!  too  long,  too 

long, 
Sons  of  the  glorious  dead,  have  ye  lain 

bound 
In  darkness  and  in  mint  Hope  is  strone, 
Justice  and  Truth  their  wmg^d  ohikl 

have  found 1 
Awake!  arise  I  until  the  mighty  sound 
Of  your  career  shall  scatter  in  its  gust 
The  thrones  of  the  oppressor,  and  the 

ground 
Hide  the  last  altar's  unregarded  dust, 
Whose  Idol  has  so  long  betrayed  yoar  im- 
pious trust. 

XIV 

It  must  be  so  —  I  will  arise  and  waken 
The  multitude,  and  like  a  sulphurous 

hiU, 
Which  on  a  sudden  from  its  snows  has 

shaken 
The  swoon  of  ages,  it  shall  burst,  and  fill 
The  world  with  cleansing  fire;  it  must,  it 

wiU  — 
It  may  not  be  restrained! — and  who 

shall  stand 
Amid  the  rocking  earthquake  steadfast 

still 
But  Laon?  on  high  Freedom's  desert 

land 
A  tower  whose  marble  walls  the  leaguM 

f  terms  withstand! 

XV 

One  summer  night,  in  commune  with  the 

hope 
Thus  deeply  fed,  amid  those  ruins  gray 
I  watched  beneath  the  dark  sky's  stairy 

cope; 
And  ever  from  that  hour  upon  me  lay 


The  burden  of  thi^  hope,  and  night  or 

day, 
In  vision  or  in  dream,  clove  to  mv  breast; 
Among  mankind,  or  when  gone  far  away 
To  the  lone  shores  and  mountains,  't  was 

a  guest 
Which  followed  where  I  fled,  and  watched 

when  I  did  rest. 

XVI 

These  hopes  found  words  through  which 

my  spirit  sought 
To  weave  a  bondage  of  such  sympathy 
As  might  create  some  response  to  the 

thought 
Which  ruled  me  now — and  as  the  vapors 

lie 
Bright  in  the  outspread  morning's  radi- 
ancy. 
So  were  these  thoughts  invested  with  the 

light 
Of  lai^uage;  and  all  bosoms  made  reply 
On  which  its  lustre  streamed,  whene'er 

it  might 
Through  darkness  wide  and  deep  those 

tranc^  spirits  smite. 

XVII 
Yes,  many  an  eye  with  dizzy  tears  was 

dim, 
And  oft  I  thought  to  clasp  my  own  heart's 

brother, 
When  I  could  feel  the  listener's  senses 

swim, 
And  hear  his  breath  its  own  swift  gasp* 

ings  smother 
Even  as  my  words  evoked  them  —  and 

another. 
And  yet  another,  I  did  fondly  deem^ 
Felt  that  we  all  were  sons  of  one  great 

mother; 
And  the  cold  truth  such  sad  reverse  did 

seem 
As  to  awake  in  grief  from  some  delightful 

dream. 

xvin 
Yes,  oft  beside  the  ruined  labyrinth 
Which  skirts  the  hoary  caves  of   the 

men  deep 
Did  Xiaon  and  his  friend  on  one  gray 

plinth. 
Round  whose  worn  base  the  wild  waves 

hiss  and  leap. 
Resting  at  eve,  a  lofty  converse  keep; 
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And  that  this  friend  was  false  may  now 
be  said 
•    Caxmly  —  that  he  like  other  men  oould 
weep 
Tears  which  are  lies,  and  oould  betray 
ana  spread 
Snares  tor  tnat  guileless  heart  which  for 
his  own  had  bled. 

XIX 

Then,  had  no  great  aim  recompensed  my 

sorrow, 
I  must  have  sought  dark  respite  from  its 

stress 
In  dreamless  rest,  in  sleep  that  sees  no 

morrow  — 
For  to  tread  life's  dismaying  wilderness 
Without  one  smile  to  cheer,  one  voice  to 


Amid  the  snares  and  scoffs  of  human- 
kind, 
Is  hard — but  I  betrayed  it  not,  nor  less 
With  love  that  scorned  return  sought  to 
unbind 
The  interwoven  clouds  which  make  its 
wisdom  blind. 

XX 

With  deathless  minds,  which  leare  where 
they  have  passed 

A  path  of  light,  my  soul  communion 
knew, 

Till  from  that  glorious  intercourse,  at 
kst. 

As  from  a  mine  of  magic  store,  I  drew 

Words  which  were  weapons;  round  my 
heart  there  grew 

The  adamantine  armor  of  their  power; 

And  from  my  fancy  wings  of  golden  hue 

Sprang  forth  —  yet  not  alone  from  wis- 
dom's tower, 
A  minister  of  truth,  these  plumes  young 
Laon  bore. 

XXI 

An  orphan  with  my  parents  lived,  whose 

eyes 
Were  lodestars  of  delight,  which  drew 

me  home 
When  I  might  wander  forth;  nor  did  I 

prize 
Aught  human  thing  beneath  Heaven's 

mighty  dome 
Beyond  this  child;  so  when  lad  hours 

were  oome, 


And  baffled  hope  like  ice  still  clung  to 

me. 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  had  now 

become 
Heartless  and  false,  I  turned  from  all 

to  be, 
Cythna,  the  only  source  of  tears  and  smiles 

to  thee. 

xxn 

What  wert  thou  then?    A  child  most 

infantine. 
Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent 

age 
In  all  but  its  sweet  looks  and  mien  di« 

vine; 
Even  then,  methought,  with  the  world's 

tyrant  rage 
A  patient  warfare  thy  young  heart  did 

wage. 
When  those  soft  eyes  of  scarcely  con- 
scious thought 
Some  tale  or  thine  own  fancies  would 

engaee 
To   overflow   with   tears,  or   converse 

fraught 
With  passion  o'er  their  depths  its  fleeting 

light  had  wrought. 

xxui 

She  moved  upon  this  earth  a  shape  of 

brightness, 
A  power,  that  from  its  objects  scarcely 

drew 
One  impulse  of  her  being  —  in  her  light- 
ness 
Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning 

dew 
Which  wanders  through  the  waste  air's 

pathless  blue 
To  nourish  some  far  desert;    she  did 

seem 
Beside  me,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew. 
Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal 

dream 
Which  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the 

wave  of  life's  dark  stream. 

XXIV 

As  mine  own  shadow  was  this   child 

to  me, 
A  second  self,  far  dearer  and  more  fair. 
Which  clothed  in  undissolving  radiancy 
All  those  steep  paths  which  languor  and 

despair 
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Of  human  things  had  made  so  dark  and 

bare, 
But  which  I  trod  alone  —  nor,  till  be- 
reft 
.    Of  friends,  and  overcome  by  lonely  care, 
Knew  I  what  solace  for  that  loss  was 
left, 
Though  hy  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting 
heart  was  deft 

XXV 

Once  she  was  dear,  now  she  was  all  I 

had 
To  love  in  human  life  —  this  playmate 

sweet. 
This  child  of  twelve  years  old.    So  she 

was  made 
My  sole  associate,  and  her  willing  feet 
Wandered  with  mine  where  £arth  and 

Ocean  meet. 
Beyond  the  aSrial  mountains  whose  vast 

cells 
The  unreposing  billows  ever  beat. 
Through  forests  wild  and  old,  and  lawny 

delU 
Where  boughs  of  incense  droop  over  the 

emerald  wells. 

XXVI 

And  warm  and  light  I  felt  her  clasping 

hand 
When   twined  in    mine;   she  followed 

where  I  went. 
Through  the  lone  paths  of  our  immortal 

land. 
It  had  no  waste  but  some  memorial  lent 
Which    strung  me  to  my  toil — some 

monument 
Vital  with  mind;  then  Cythna  by  my 

side. 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were 

spent, 
Would  rest,   with   looks  entreating  to 

abide, 
Too  earnest  and  too  sweet  ever  to  be  de- 
nied. 

xxvn 
And  soon  I  could  not  have  refused  her. 

Thus 
Forever,  day  and  night,  we  two  were 

ne'er 
Parted  but  when  brief  sleep  divided  us; 
And,  when  the  pauses  of  the  lulling  air 
Of  noon  beside  the  sea  had  made  a  lair 


For  her  soothed  senses,  in  my  arms  she 

slept. 
And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumbers 

there, 
While,  as  the  shifting  visions  over  her 

swept. 
Amid  her  innocent  rest  by  turns  she  smiled 

and  wept. 

XXVIII 

And  in  the  murmur  of  her  dreams  was 

heard 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Laon.   Suddenly 
She  would  arise,  and,  like  the  secret  bird 
Whom  sunset  wakens,  fill  the  shore  and 

sky 
With  her  sweet   accents,  a  wild  mel- 
ody,— 
Hymns  which   my  soul  had  woven  to 

Freedom,  strong 
The  source  of  passion  whence  they  rose 

to  be; 
-  Triumphant  strains  which,  like  a  spirit's 

tongue. 
To  the  enchanted  waves  that  child  of  glory 

sung  — 

XXIX 

Her  white  arms  lifted  through  the  shad- 
owy stream 
Of  her  loose  hair.     Oh,  excellently  great 
Seemed  to  me  then  my  purpose,  the  vast 

theme 
Of  those  impassioned  songs,  when  Cythna 

sate 
Amid  the  calm  which  rapture  doth  cre- 
ate 
After  its  tumult,  her  heart  vibrating. 
Her  spirit  o'er  the  Ocean's  floating  state 
From  her  deep  eyes  far  wandeni^,  on 
the  wing 
Of  visions  that  were  mine,  beyond  its  ut- 
most spring ! 

XXX 

For,  before  Cythna  loved  it,  bad  my  song 
Peopled  with  thoughts  the  boundless  uni- 
verse, 
A    mighty    congregation,    which   were 

strong, 
Where'er  they  trod  the  darkness,  to  dis- 
perse 
The  cloud  of  that  unutterable  curse 
Which  clings  upon  mankind;  all  things 
became 
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Slaves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  vene, 
Earth,  sea  and  sky,  the  planets,  life  and 
tame 
And  fate,  or  whate'er  else  binds  the  world's 
^     wondrous  frame. 

XXXT 

And  this  belovM  child  thns  felt  the  sway 

Of   my  conceptions,  gathering  like   a 
cload 

The  very  wind  on  which  it  rolls  away; 

Hers  too  were  all  my  thoughts,  ere  yet 
endowed 

With  music  and  with  light  their  foun- 
tains flowed 

In  poesy;  and  her  still  and  earnest  face. 

Pallid    with    feelings    which    intensely 
glowed 

Within,  was  turned  on  mine  with  speech- 
less erace, 
Watching  the  hopes  which  there  her  heart 
hiul  learned  to  trace. 

XXXII 

In  me,  communion  with  this  purest  being 
Kindled  intenser  zeal,  and  made  me  wise 
In  knowledge,  which  in  hers  mine  own 

mind  seeing 
Left  in  the  human  world  few  mysteries. 
How  without  fear  of  evil  or  disguise 
Was  Cythna  I  what  a  spirit  strong  and 

mild. 
Which  death  or  pain  or  peril  could  de- 
spise, 
Yet  melt  in  tenderness  I   what  genius 
wUd, 
fet  mighty,  was  enclosed  within  one  simple 
chUdI 

xxxin 

New  lore  was  this.  Old  age  with  its  gray 
hair, 

And    wrinkled    legends    of    unworthy 
things, 

And  icy  sneers,  is  nought:  it  cannot  dare 

To  burst  the  chains  which  life  forever 
flings 

On  the  entangled  soul's  aspiring  wings; 

So  is  it  cold  and  cruel,  ana  is  made 

The  careless  slave  of  that  dark  Power 
which  brings 

Evil,  like  blight,  on  man,  who,  still  be- 
trayed, 
Laughs  o'er  the  grave  in  which  his  living 
hopes  are  laid. 


XXXIV 

Nor  are  the  strong  and  the  severe  to  keep 
The  empire  of  the  world.    Thus  Cythna 

taught 
Even  in  the  visions  of  her  eloquent  sleep. 
Unconscious  of  the  power  through  which 

she  wrought 
The  woof  of  such  intelligible  thought. 
As  from  the   tranquil   strength   which 

cradled  lay 
In    her   smile-peopled    rest   my   spirit 

sought 
Why  the  deceiver  and  the  slave  has  sway 
O'er  heralds  so  divine  of  truth's  arising 

day. 

XXXV 

Within  that  fairest  form  the  female  mind. 
Untainted  by  the  poison  clouds  which 

rest 
On  the  dark  world,  a  sacred  home  did 

find; 
But  else  from  the  wide  earth's  maternal 

breast 
Victorious  Evil,  which  had  dispossessed 
All  native  power,  had  those  fair  children 

torn, 
And  made  them  slaves  to  soothe  his  vile 

unrest. 
And  minister  to  lust  its  joys  forlorn. 
Till  they  had  learned  to  breathe  the  atmo- 

sphere  of  scorn. 

XXXVI 

This  misery  was  but  coldly  felt,  till  she 

Became  my  only  friend,  who  had  endued 

My  purpose  with  a  wider  sympathy. 

Thus  Cythna  mourned  with  me  the  servi- 
tude 

In  which  the  half  of  humankind  were 
mewed. 

Victims  of  lust  and  hate,  the  slaves  of 
slaves; 

She  mourned  that  grace  and  poWer  were 
thrown  as  food 

To  the  hyena  Lust,  who,  among  graves. 
Over  his  loathe  meal,  laughing  in  agony, 
raves. 

XXXVII 

And  I,  still  gazing  on  that  glorious  child. 
Even  as  these  thoughts  flushed  o'er  her: 

—  *  Cythna  sweet. 
Well  with  the  world  art  thoa  nnreooo- 

ciled; 
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Never  will  peace  and  human  nature  meet 
Till  free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet 
Domestic  peace;  and  ere  this  power  can 

make 
In  human  hearts  its  calm  and  holy  seat, 
This  skvery  must  be  broken' — as  I 

spake, 
From  Cythna's  eyes  a  light  of  exultation 

brake. 

xxxvin 

She   replied  earnestly: — <It   shall   be 

mine, 
This  task,  —  mine,  Laon  !  thou  hast  much 

to  gain; 
Nor  wilt  thou  at  poor  Cythna's  pride  re- 
pine. 
If  she  should  lead  a  happy  female  train 
To  meet  thee  over  the  rejoicing  plain, 
When  myriads  at  thy  call  shall  throng 

around 
The  Golden  City.' —  Then  the  child  did 

strain 
My  arm  npon  her  tremulons  heart,  and 

wound 
Her  own  about  my  neck,  till  some  reply 

she  found. 

XXXIX 

I  smiled,  and  spake  not. — 'Wherefore 

dost  thou  smile 
At  what  I  say  ?    Laon,  I  am  not  weak, 
And,  though  my  cheek  might  become  pale 

the  while. 
With  thee,  if  thou  desirest,  will  I  seek 
Through  their  array  of  banded  slaves  to 

wreak 
Ruin  upon  the  tyrants.    I  had  thought 
It  was  more  hard  to  turn  my  unpractised 

cheek 
To  scorn  and  shame,  and  this  belovM 

spot 
And  thee,  O  dearest  friend,  to  leave  and 

murmur  not. 

XL 

*  Whence  came  I  what  I  am  ?  Thou,  Laon, 
knowest 

How  a  young  child  should  thus  undaunted 
be; 

Methinks  it  is  a  power  which  thou  be- 
stowest. 

Through  which  I  seek,  by  most  resem- 
bling theci 


So  to  become  most  good,  and  great,  and 

free; 
Yet,  far  beyond  this  Ocean's  utmost  roar. 
In  towers  and  huts  are  many  like  to 

me. 
Who,  could  they  see  thine  eyes,  or  feel 

such  lore 
As  I  have  learnt  from  them,  like  me  would 

fear  no  more. 

xu 

*  Think'st  thou  that  I  shall  speak  nnskil- 

fuUy, 
And  none  will  heed  me  ?    I  remember 

now 
How  once  a  sla^e  in  tortures  doomed  to 

die 
Was  saved  because  in  accents  sweet  and 

low 
He  sung  a  song  his  jndge  loved  long 

ago, 
As  he  was  led  to  death.    All  shall  relent 
Who  hear  me;  tears  as  mine  have  flowed, 

shall  flow. 
Hearts  beat  as  mine  now  beats,  with  such 

intent 
As  renovates  the  world;  a  will  omnipotent! 

XLII 

*  Yes,  I  will  tread  Pride's  golden  palaces. 
Through    Penury's    roofless    huts    and 

squalid  cells 
Will  1  descend,  where'er  in  abjectness 
Woman  with  some  vile  slave  her  tyrant 

dwells; 
There  with  the  music  of  thine  own  sweet 

spells 
Will  disenchant  the  captives,  and  will 

pour 
For  the  despairing,  from  the  crystal  wells 
Of  thy  deep  spirit,  reason's  mighty  lore. 
And  power  shall  then  abound,  and  hope 

arise  once  more. 

XLIII 

*  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave  ? 
Chain  one  who  lives,  and  breathes  this 

boundless  air. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  g^ve! 
Can  they,  whose  mates  are  leasts  con^ 

demned  to  bear 
Scorn  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish, 

dare 
To  trample  their  oppressors  ?    In  theix 

home. 
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Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  aciine 
would  wear 

The  shape  of    woman  —  hoary  Crime 
would  come 
Behind,  and  Fraud  rebuild  Beligion'f  tot- 
tering dome. 

XLIV 

*I  am  a  child:  —  I  woold  not  jet  de* 

part. 
When  I  go  forth  alone,  bearinff  the  lamp 
Aloft  which  thou  hast  kindkd  in  my 

heart, 
Millions  of  slaves  from  many  a  dungeon 

damp 
Shall   leap   in  joy,  as  the  benumbing 

cramp 
Of  ages  leaves  their  limbs.    Ko  ill  may 

harm 
Thy  Cythns  eyer.    Truth   its   radiant 

stamp 
Has  fixed,  as  an  invulnerable  charm, 
Upon  her  children's  brow^  dark  Falsehood 

to  disarm. 

XLV 

*  Wait  yet  awhile  for  the  appointed  day. 
Thou  wilt  depart,  and  I  with  tears  shall 

stand 
Watching  thy  dim  sail  skirt  the  ocean 

Amid  the  dwellers  of  this  lonely  land 
I  shall  remain  alone  —  and  thy  command 
Shall  then  dissolve  the  world's  unquiet 

trance, 
And,  multitudinous  as  the  desert  sand 
Borne  on  the  storm,  its  millions  shall  ad- 
vance. 
Thronging  round  thee,  the  light  of  their 
deUverance. 

XLTI 

'  Then,  like  the  forests  of  some  pathless 

mountain 
Which  from  remotest  glens  two  warring 

winds 
Involve  in  fire  which  not  the  loosened 

fountain 
Of  broadest  floods  might  quench,  shall 

all  the  kinds 
Of  evil  catch  from  our  uniting  minds 
The  spark  which  must  consume  themj^-^ 

C^'thna  then 
Will  have  cast  off  the  impotence  that 

binds 


Her  childhood  now,  and    through  the 
paths  of  men 
WiU  pass,  as  the  charmed  bird  that  hauntt 
the  serpent's  den. 

XLvn 

'We  parti  —  O  Laon,  I  muit  dare,  nor 

tremble, 
To  meet  those  looks  no  morel  —  Ob, 

heavy  stroke  1 
Sweet  brother  of  my  soull  can  I  dis- 
semble 
The  agony  of  this  thought?'  —  As  thus 

she  spoke 
The  fathered  sobs  her.  quivering  accents 

broke, 
And  in  my  arms  she  hid  her  beating 

breast. 
I  remained  still  for  tears  —  sndden  she 

woke 
As  one  awakes  from  sleep,  and  wildly 

pressed 
My  bosom,  her  whole  frame  impetuously 

possessed. 

XLVIII 

'We  part  to  meet  again  —  but  yon  blue 
waste. 

Yon  desert  wide  and  deep,  holds  no  recess 

Within  whose  happy  silence,  thus  em- 
braced, 

We  might  survive  all  ills  in  one  caress; 

Nor  doth  the  grave  —  I  fear  't  is  passion- 
less— 

Nor  yon  cold  vacant  Heaven:— we  meet 
again 

Within  the  minds  of  men,  whose  lips 
shall  bless 

Our  memory,  and  whose  hopes  its  light 
retain 
When  these  dissevered  bones  are  trodden 
in  the  plain.' 

XLIX 

I  could  not  speak,  though  she  had  ceased, 

for  now 
The  fountains  of  her  feeling,  swift  and 

deep, 
Seemed  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their 

flow. 
So  we  arose,  and  by  the  star-light  steep 
Went  homeward  —  neither  did  we  speak 

nor  weep. 
But,  pale,  were  calm  with  passion.  Thus 

subdued, 
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like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  moon- 
tains  oreep, 

We  moTed  towards  our  home;  where,  in 
this  mood, 
Each  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  soli- 
tude. 

CANTO  THIRD 


What  thoughts  had  sway  o'er  Cjthna's 

lonely  slumber 
That  night,  I  know  not;  but  my  own  did 

seem 
As  if  they  might  ten  thousand  years  out- 
number 
Of  waking  life,  the  yisions  of  a  dream 
Which  hid  in  one  dim  gulf  the  troubled 

stream 
Of  mind;  a  boundless  chaos  wild  and 

▼ast. 
Whose  limits  yet  were  never  memory's 

theme; 
And  I  lay  struggling  as  its  whirlwinds 

passed, 
Sometimes  for  rapture  sick,  sometimes  for 

pain  aghast. 


Two  hours,  whose  mighty  circle  did  em- 
brace 

More  time  than  might  make  gray  the  in- 
fant world. 

Rolled  thus,  a  weary  and  tumultuous 
space; 

When    the    third   came,  like  mist   on 
breezes  curled. 

From  my  dim  sleep  a  shadow  was  un- 
furled; 

Methought,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cave 

I  Bate  with  Cythua;    drooping  briony, 
pearled 

With  dew  from  the   wild    streamlet's 
shattered  wave. 
Hong,  where  we  sate  to  taste  the  joys  which 
Nature  gave. 

ni 

We  lived  a  day  as  we  were  wont  to  live. 
But  Nature  had  a  robe  of  glory  on. 
And  the  bright  air  o'er  every  shape  did 

weave 
Intenser  hues,  so  that  the  -herbless  stone, 
Hie  leafleaa  bough   among  the  leaves 

alonei 


Had  being  clearer  than  its  own  could  be; 
And  Cythna's  pure  and  radiant  self  was 

shewn. 
In  this  strange  vision,  so  divine  to  me. 
That  If  I  loved  before,  now  lore  was  agony* 

IV 
Mom  fled,   noon   came,  evening,  then 

night,  descended. 
And  we  prolonged  calm  talk  beneath  the 

sphere 
Of  the  calm  moon  —  when  suddenly  was 

blended 
With  our  repose  a  nameless  sense  of 

fear; 
And  from  the  cave  behind  I  seemed  to 

hear 
Sounds  gathering  upwards  —  accents  in- 
complete. 
And  stifled    shrieks,  —  and  now,  more 

near  and  near, 
A  tumult  and  a  rush  of  thronging  feet 
The  cavern's  secret    depths  beneath  the 

earth  did  beat. 


The  scene  was  changed,  and  away,  awayy 

awayl 
Through  the  air  and  over  the  sea  we 

sped, 
And  Cvthna  in  my  sheltering  bosom  lay. 
And  the   winds  bore  me;  throng  the 

darkness  spread 
Around,  the  gaping  earth  then  vomited 
Legions    of   foul    and  ghastly    shapeSi 

which  hung 
Upon  my  flight;  and  ever  as  we  fled 
They  plucked  at  Cythna;  soon  to  me 

then  clung 
A  sense  of  actual  things  those  monstrous 

dreams  among. 

VI 

And  I  lay  struggling  in  the  Impotence 

Of  sleep,  while  outward  life  had  bursl 
its  bound, 

Though,  still  deluded,  strove  the  tor- 
tured sense 

To  its  dire  wanderings  to  adapt  the 
sound 

Which  in  the  light  of  mom  was  poured 
around 

Our  dwelling;  breathless,  pale  and  una* 
ware 

I  rose,  and  all  the  cottage  crowded  found 
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With  armM  men,  whose  glittering  swords 
were  bare, 
And  whose  degraded  limbs  the  l^rsnt's 
garb  did  wear. 

VII 

And  ere  with  rapid  lips  and  gathered 

brow 
I    could   demand   the  caase,  a  feeble 

shriek  — 
It  was  a  feeble  shriek,  faint,  far  and 

low  — 
Arrested  me;  my  mien  grew  calm  and 

meek, 
And  grasping  a  small  knife  I  went  to 

seek 
That  voice   among  the  crowd — 'twas 

Cythna's  cry! 
Beneath  most  calm  resolve  did  agony 

wreak 
Its  whirlwind  rage:  —  so  I  passed  quietly 
Till  I  beheld  where  bound  that  dearest 

child  did  lie. 

VIII 

I  started  to  behold  her,  for  delight 
And  exultation,  and  a  joyance  free. 
Solemn,   serene   and   lofty,    filled   the 

light 
Of  the  calm  smile  with  which  she  looked 

on  me; 
So  that  I  feared  some  brainless  ecstasy. 
Wrought  from  that  bitter  woe,  had  wil- 

dered  her. 

*  Farewell  I  farewell  I '  she  said,  as  I  drew 

nigh; 
<At  first  my  peace  was  marred  by  this 
strange  stir. 
Now  I  am  calm  as  truth  —  its  chosen  min- 
ister. 

IX 

*  Look  not  so,  Laon  —  say  farewell  in 

hope; 
These  bloody  men  are  but  the  slaves  who 

bear 
Their  mistress  to  her  task;  it  was  my 

scope 
The  slavery  where  they  drag  me  now  to 

share. 
And  among  captives  willing  chains  to 

wear 
Awhile  —  the  rest  thou  knowest.  Return, 

dear  friend  I 
Let  our  first  triumph  trample  the  despair 


Which  would  ensnare  us  now,  for,  in  the 
end. 
In  victory  or  in  death  our  hopes  and  fears 
must  blend.' 


These  words  had  fallen  on  my  unheed- 
ing ear. 

Whilst  I  had  watched  the  motions  of  the 
crew 

With  seeming  careless  glance;  not  many 
were 

Around  her,   for  their   comrades    just 
withdrew 

To  guard  some  other  victim;  so  I  drew 

My  knife,  and  with  one  impulse,  sud- 
denly. 

All  unaware  three  of  their  number  slew, 

And  grasped  a  fourth  by  the  throat,  and 
with  loud  cry 
My  countrymen  invoked  to  death  or  lib- 
erty. 

XI 

What  followed  then  I  know  not,  for  a 

stroke, 
On  my  raised  arm  and  naked  head  came 

down. 
Filling  my  eyes  with  blood.  —  When  I 

awoke, 
I  felt  that  they  had  bound  me  in  my 

swoon. 
And  up  a  rock  which  overhangs  the  town 
By   the  steep  path   were   bearing   me; 

below 
The  plain  was  filled  with  slaughter, — 

overthrown 
The  vineyards  and  the  harvests,  and  the 

glow 
Of  blazing  roofs  shone  far  o'er  the  white 

Ocean^s  flow. 

XII 
Upon  that  rock  a  mighty  column  stood. 
Whose  capital  seemed  sculptured  in  the 

sky. 
Which  to  the  wanderers  o'er  the  solitude 
Of  distant  seas,  from  ages  long  gone 

Had  made  a  landmark;  o'er  its  height  to 

fly 

Scarcely  the  cloud,  the  vulture  or  the 

blast 
Has  power,  and  when  the  shades  of  even- 

mglie 
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On  Earth  and  Ooean»  its  carved  summits 
oast 
The  snnken  daylight  far  through  the  aerial 
waste. 

xin 
They  bore  me  to  a  cavern  in  the  hill 
Beneath  that  column,  and  unbound  me 

there; 
And  one  did  strip  me  stark;  and  one  did 

fill 
A  vessel  from  the  putrid  pool;  one  bare 
A  lighted  torch,  and  four  with  friendless 

care 
Guided  my  steps  the  cavern-paths  along; 
Then  up  a  steep  and  dark  and  narrow 

stair 
We  wound,  until  the  torch's  fiery  tongue 
Amid  the  gushing  day  beamless  and  pallid 

hung. 

XIV 

They  raised  me  to  the  platform  of  the 

pile. 
That  column's  dizzy  height;  the  grate  of 

brass, 
Through  which  they  thrust  me,   open 

stood  the  while, 
As  to  its  ponderous  and  suspended  mass, 
With  chains  which  eat  into  the  flesh, 

alasl 
With  brazen  links,  my  naked  limbs  they 

bound; 
The  grate,  as  they  departed  to  repass, 
With  horrid  clangor  fell,  and  the  far 

soimd 
Of  their  retiring  steps  in  the  dense  gloom 

was  drowned. 

XV 

The  noon  was  calm  and  bright:  —  around 

that  column 
The  overhanging  sky  and  circling  sea, 
Spread  forth  in  silentness  profound  and 

solenm. 
The  darkness  of  brief  frenzy  cast  on  me, 
So  that  1  knew  not  my  own  misery; 
The  islands  and  the  mountains  in  the 


da^ 


lot] 


Like  clouds  reposed  afar;  and  I  could 

The  town  among  the  woods  below  that 
lay, 
And  the  dark  rocks  which  bound  the  bright 
and  glassy  bay. 


XVI 

It  was  so  calm,  that  scarce  the  feathery 

weed 
Sown  by  some  eagle  on  the  topmost  stone 
Swayed  in  the  air:  —  so  bright,  that  noon 

did  breed 
No  shadow  in  the  sky  beside  mine  own — 
Mine,  and  the  shadow  of  my  chain  alone. 
Below,  the  smoke  of  roofs  involved  in 

flame 
Rested  like  night;  all  else  was  clearly 

shown 
In  that  broad  glare;  yet  sound  to  me 

none  came. 
But  of  the  living  blood  that  ran  within  my 

frame. 

XVII 

The  peace  of  madness  fled,  and  ah,  too 

soon  I 
A  ship  was  lying  on  the  sunny  main; 
Its  sails  were  flagging  in  the  breathless 

noon; 
Its  shadow  lay  beyond.  That  sight  again 
Waked  with  its  presence  in  my  trauoM 

brain 
The  stings  of  a  known  sorrow,  keen  and 

cold; 
I  knew  that  ship  bore  Cythna  o'er  the 

plain 
Of  waters,  to  her  blighting  slavery  sold, 
And  watched  it  with  such  thoughts  as  must 

remain  untold. 

XVIII 

I  watched  until  the  shades  of  evening 

wrapped 
Earth  like  an  exhalation;  then  the  bark 
Moved,  for  that  calm  was  by  the  sunset 

snapped. 
It  moved  a  speck  upon  the  Ocean  dark; 
Soon  the  wan  stars  came  forth,  and  I 

could  mark 
Its  path  no  morel  I  sought  to  close  mine 

eyes. 
But,  like  the  balls,  their  lids  were  stiff 

and  stark; 
I  would  have  risen,  but  ere  that  I  could 

rise 
My  parch^  skin  was  split  with  piercing 

agonies. 

XIX 

I  gnawed  my  brazen  chain,  and  sought 
to  sever 
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Its  adamantine  links,  that  I  might  die. 
O  Liberty!  forgive  the  base  endeavor, 
Forgive  me,  if,  reserved  for  victory, 
The  Champion  of  thy  faith  e'er  sought 

to  fly! 
That  starry  night,  with  its  clear  silence, 

sent 
Tameless  resolve  which  laughed  at  misery 
Into  my  soul  —  linked  remembrance  lent 
To  that  such  power,  to  me  such  a  severe 

content. 

XX 

To  breathe,  to  be,  to  hope,  or  to  despair 
And  die,  I  questioned  not;  nor,  though 

the  Sun, 
Its  shafts  of  agony  kindling  through  the 

air, 
Moved  over  me,  nor  though  in  evening 

dun, 
Or  when  the  stars  their  visible  courses 

run, 
Or    morning,  the    wide    universe    was 

spread 
In  dreary  calmness  round  me,  did  I  shun 
Its  presence,  nor  seek  refuge  with  the 

dead 
From  one  faint  hope  whose  flower  a  drop- 
ping poison  shed. 

XXI 

Two  days  thus  passed  —  I  neither  raved 

nor  died ; 
Thirst  raged  within  me,  like  a  scorpion^s 

nest 
Built  in  mine  entrails;  I  had  spurned 

aside 
The    water>vessel,    while    despair   pos- 
sessed 
My  thoughts,  and  now  no  drop  remained. 

The  uprest 
Of  the  third  sun  brought  hunger-^ but 

the  crust 
Which  had  been  left  was  to  my  craving 

breast 
Fuel,  not  food.   I  chewed  the  bitter  dust, 
And  bit  my  bloodless  arm,  and  licked  the 

braien  rust 

XXII 

My  brain  began  to  fail  when  the  fourth 

mom 
Burst  o'er  the  golden  islet.    A  fearful 

sleep, 


Which  through  the  caverns  dreary  and 
forlorn 

Of  the  riven  soul  sent  its  foul  dreams  to 
sweep 

With  whirlwind  swiftness  —  a  fall  far 
and  deep  — 

A  gulf,  a  void,  a  sense  of  senselessness  — 

These  things  dwelt  in  me,  even  as  shadows 
keep 

Their  watch  in  some  dim  chamel's  lone- 
liness, — 
A  shoreless  sea,  a  sky  sunless  and  planet- 
lessl 

xxm 
The  forms  which  peopled  this  terrifio 

trance 
I  well  remember.   Like  a  choir  of  devils, 
Around  me  they  involved  a  giddy  dance; 
Legions  seemed  gathering  from  the  misty 

levels 
Of    Ocean,    to    supply  those    ceaseless 

revels,  — 
Foul,  ceaseless  shadows;  thought  could 

not  divide 
The  actual  world  from  these  entangling 

evils. 
Which  so  bemocked  themselves  that  I 

descried 
All  shapes  like  mine  own  self  hideonaly 

multiplied. 

XXIV 

The  sense  of  day  and  night,  of  false  and 

true, 
Was  dead  within  me.    Yet  two  visiooB 

burst 
That  darkness;  one,  as  since  that  hour  I 

knew, 
Was  not  a  phantom  of  the  realms  ac- 
cursed. 
Where  then  my  spirit  dwelt  —  but  of  the 

first 
I  know  not  yet,  was  it  a  dream  or  no; 
But  both,  though  not  distincter,  were 

immersed 
In  hues  which,  when  through  memory's 

waste  they  flow, 
Make  their  divided  streams  more  bright 

and  rapid  now. 

XXV 

Methonght  that  grate  waa  lifted,  and  the 
•even. 
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Who   brought   me    thither,    four   stiff 

corpses  bare, 
And  from  the  frieze  to  the  four  winds  of 

Heaven 
Hnn^  them  on  high  by  the  entangled 

hur; 
Swarthy  were  three  —  the  fourth  was 

very  fair; 
As  they  retired,  the  golden  moon  up- 
sprung, 
And  eagerly,  out  in  the  giddy  air, 
Leanine  that  I  might  eat,  I  stretched 

and  dung 
OTer  the  shapeless  depth  in  which  those 

oorpses  hung. 

XXVI 

A  woman's  shape,  now  lank  and  cold  and 
blue. 

The  dwelling  of  the  many-colored  worm, 

Huuff  there;  the  white  and  hollow  cheek 
1  drew 

To  my  dry  lips  —  What  radiance  did 
ii^orm 

Those  homy  eyes?  whose  was  that  with- 
ered form? 

Alas,  alas!  it  seemed  that  Cythna's  ghost 

Laughed  in  those  looks,  and  that  the 
flesh  was  warm 

Within  my  teeth  I  —  a  whirlwind  keen 

Then  in  its  sinking  gulfs  my  sickening  spirit 
tossed. 

xxvn 

Then  seemed  it  that  a  tameless  hurricane 
Arose,  and  bore  me  in  its  dark  career 
Beyond  the  son,  beyond  the  stars  that 

wane 
On  the  verffe  of  formless  space  —  it  lan- 
guished there. 
And,  dying,  left  a  silence  lone  and  drear. 
More  horrible  than  famine.    In  the  deep 
The  shape  of  an  old  man  did  then  ap- 
pear. 
Stately  and  beautiful;  that  dreadful  sleep 
His  heavenly  smiles  dispersed,  and  I  could 
wake  and  weep. 

XXVIII 

And,  when  the  blinding  tears  had  fallen, 

I  saw 
That  column,  and  those  copses,  and  the 

mooUf 


And  felt  the  poisonous  tooth  of  hunger 

gnaw 
My  vitals;  I  rejoiced,  as  if  the  boon 
Of  senseless  death  would  be  accorded 

soon. 
When  from  that  stony  gloom  a  voice 

arose. 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  when  low  winds 

attune 
The  midnight  pines;  the  grate  did  then 

unclose. 
And  on  that  reverend  form  the  moonlight 

did  repose. 

XXIX 

He  struck  my  chains,  and  gently  spake 

and  smiled; 
As  they  were  loosened  by  that  Hermit 

old. 
Mine  eyes  were  of  their  madness  half 

beguiled 
To  answer  those  kind  looks;  he  did  en- 
fold 
His  giant  arms  around  me  to  uphold 
My  wretched  frame;  my  scorched  limbs 

he  wound 
In  linen  moist  and  balmy,  and  as  cold 
As  dew  to  drooping  leaves;  the  chain, 

with  sound 
Like  earthquake,  thronc^h   the   chasm  of 

that  steep  stair  did  bound, 

XXX 

As,  liftinc^  me,  it  felll  — What   next  I 
heard 

Were  billows  leaping  on  the  harbor  bar. 

And  the   shrill   sea-wind  whose  breath 
idly  stirred 

My  hair;  I  looked  abroad,  and  saw  a 
star 

Shining  beside  a  sail,  and  distant  far 

That  mountain  and  its  column,  the  known 
mark 

Of  those  who  in  the  wide  deep  wander- 
ing are,  — 

So  that  I  feared  some  Spirit,  fell  and 
dark. 
In  trance  had  lain  me  thus  within  a  fiend- 
ish bark. 

XXXI 

For  now,  indeed,  over  the  salt  sea  billow 
I  sailed;  yet  dared  not  look  npon  the 
shape 
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Of  him  who  ruled  the  helnii  although 

the  pillow 
For  my  light  head  was  hollowed  in  his 

lap, 
And  my  bare  limbs  his  mantle  did  en-i, 

wrap, — 
Fearing  it  was  a  fiend;  at  last,  he  bent 
O'er  me  his  aged  face;  as  if  to  snap 
Those    dreadful    thoughts,   the    gentle 

graudsire  bent, 
And  to  my  inmost  soul  his  soothing  looks 

he  sent. 

xxxn 

A  soft  and  healing  potion  to  my  lips 
At  intervals  he  raised  —  now  looked  on 

high 
To  mark  if  yet  the  starry  giant  dips 
His  zone  in  the  dim  sea — now  cheer- 

ingly, 
Though  he  said  little,  did  he  speak  to  me. 
*  It  is  a  friend  beside  thee  —  take  good 

cheer 
Poor  victim,  thou  art  now  at  liberty  I' 
I  joyed  as  those  a  human  tone  to  hear 
Who  in  cells  deep  and  lone  have  languished 

many  a  year. 

XXXIII 

A  dim  and  feeble  joy,  whose  glimpses  oft 
Were  quenched  in  a  relapse  of  wOdering 

dreams; 
Tet  still  methousht  we  sailed,  until  aloft 
The  stars  of  nigfht  grew  pallid,  and  the 

beams 
Of  mom  descended  on  the  ocean-streams; 
And  still  that  aged  man,  so  grand  and 

mild, 
Tended  me,  even  as  some  sick  mother 

seems 
To  hang  in  hope  over  a  dying  child, 
Xill  in  the  azure  East  darkness  again  was 

piled. 

xxxrv 

And  then  the  night-wind,  steaming  from 
the  shore. 

Sent  odors  dying  sweet  across  the  sea, 

And  the  swift  boat  the  little  waves  which 
bore, 

Were  out  by  its  keen  keel,  though  slant- 
ingly; 

Soon  r  could  hear  the  leaves  sigh,  and 
could  see 


The  myrtle-blossoms  starring  the  dim 
grove. 

As  past  the  pebbly  beach  the  boat  did 
flee 

On  sidelong  wing  into  a  silent  cove 
Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  under  the  star- 
light wove. 


CANTO  FOURTH 

I 

The  old  man  took  the  oars,  and  soon  the 

bark 
Smote  on  the  beach  beside  a  tower  of 

stone. 
It  was  a  crumbling  heap  whose  portal 

dark 
With  blooming  ivy-trails  was  overgrown ; 
Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  sands 

were  strown, 
And  rarest  sea-shells,  which  the  eternal 

flood, 
Slave  to  the  mother  of  the  months,  had 

thrown 
Within  the  walls  of  that  gray  tower, 

which  stood 
A  channeling  of  man's  art  nursed  amid 

Nature's  brood. 

n 
When  the  old  man  his  boat  had  anchor^, 
He  wound  me  in  his  arms  with  tender 

care. 
And  very  few  but  kindly  words  he  said, 
And  bore  me  through  the  tower  adown  a 

stair, 
Whose  smooth  descent  some  ceaseless 

step  to  wear 
For  many  a  year  had  fallen.    We  came 

at  last 
To  a  small  chamber  which  with  mosses 

rare 
Was  tapestried,  where  me  his  soft  hands 

placed 
Upon  a  couch  of  grass  and  oak-leaves  in- 
terlaced. 

m 

The  moon  was  darting  through  the  lat- 
tices 

Its  yellow  light,  warm  as  the  beams  of 
day —  • 

So  warm  that  to  admit  the  dewy  breeze 
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The  old  man  opened  them;  the  moonlight 

lay 
Upon  a  lake  whose  waters  wove  their 

play 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  lonely 

home; 
Within  was  seen  in  the  dim  wavering 

ray 
The  antique  sculptured  roof,  and  many  a 

tome 
Whose  lore  had  made  that  sage  all  that  he 

had  become. 

IV 

The  rock-built  barrier  of  the  sea  was 

passed 
And  I  was  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
A  lonely  lake,  amid  the  forests  vast 
And  snowy  mountains.    Bid  my  spirit 

wake 
From  sleep  as  many-colored  as  the  snake 
That  girds  eternity  ?  in  life  and  truth 
Might  not  my  heart  its  cravings  ever 

slake? 
Was  Cythna  then  a  dream,  and  all  my 

youth, 
And  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  its  joy 

and  ruth  ? 


Thus  madness  came  again,  —  a  milder 
madness. 

Which  darkened  nought  but  time's  un- 
quiet flow 

With  supernatural   shades  of-  clinging 
sadness; 

That  gentle  Hermit,  in  my  helpless  woe, 

By  my  sick  couch  was  busy  to  and  fro, 

Like  a  strong  spirit  miuistrant  of  good; 

When  I  was  healed,  he  led  me  forth  to 
show 

The  wonders  of  his  sylvan  solitude. 
And  we  together  sate  by  that  isle-fretted 
flood. 

VI 

He  knew  his  soothing  words  to  weave 

with  skill 
From  all  my  madness  told;  like  mine 

own  heart. 
Of  Cytlipa  would  he  question  me,  until 
That  thrilling  name  had  ceased  to  make 

me  start, 
From  his  familiar  lips;  it  was  not  art. 


Of  wisdom  and  of  justice  when  he 
spoke  — 

When  'mid  soft  looks  of  pity,  there  would 
dart 

A  glance  as  keen  as  is  the  lightning's 
stroke 
When  it  doth  rive  the  knots  of  some  an- 
cestral oak. 

VII 

Thus  slowly  from  my  brain  the  darkness 

rolled; 
My  thoughts  their  due  array  did  reas- 

sume 
Through  the  enchantments  of  that  Hermit 

old. 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  gloriou3 

doom 
Of  those  who  stemlv  struggle  to  relume 
The  lamp  of  Hope  o  er  man's  bewildered 

lot; 
And,  sitting  by  the  waters,  in  the  gloom 
Of  eve,  to  that  friend's  heart  I  told  my 

thought  — 
That  heart  which  had  grown  old,  but  had 

corrupted  not. 

VIII 

That  hoarjr  man  had  spent  his  livelong 

age 
In  converse  with  the  dead  who  leave  the 

stamp 
Of  ever-burning  thoughts  on  many  a 

«r.  P*«?' 

When  they  are  gone  into  the  senseless 

damp 

Of  graves;  his  spirit  thus  became  a  lamp 

Of  splendor,  like  to  those  on  which  it 
fed; 

Through  peopled  haunts,  the  City  and 
the  Camp, 

Deep  thirst  for  knowledge  had  his  foot- 
steps led, 
And  all  the  ways  of  men  among  mankind 
he  read. 

IX 

But  custom  maketh  blind  and  obdurate 

The  loftiest  hearts;  he  had  beheld  the 
woe 

In  which  mankind  was  bound,  but 
deemed  that  fate 

Which  made  them  abject  would  pre- 
serve them  so; 
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And  in  such  faith,  some  steadfast  joy  to 

know, 
He  sought  this  cell;  but  when  fame  went 

abroad 
That  one  in  Argolis  did  undergo 
Torture  for  liberty,  and  that  the  crowd 
High  truths  from  gifted  lips  had  heard  and 

understood, 


And  that  the  multitude  was  gathering 

wide,  — 
His  spirit  leaped  within  his  aged  frame; 
In  lonely  peace  he  could  no  more  abide. 
But  to  the  land  on  which  the  victor's 

flame 
Had  fed,  my  native  land,  the  Hermit 

came; 
Each  heart  was  there  a  shield,  and  every 

tongue 
Was  as  a  sword  of  truth  —  young  Laon's 

name 
Rallied  their  secret  hopes,  though  tyrants 

sung 
Hymns  of  triumphant  joy  our  scattered 

tribes  among. 

He  came  to  the  lone  column  on  the  rock, 

And  with   his  sweet  and   mighty  elo- 
quence 

The  hearts  of  those  who  watched  it  did 
unlock, 

And  made  them  melt  in  tears  of  peni- 
tence. 

They  gave  him  entrance  free  to  bear  me 
thence. 
<  Since   this,'  the  old  man    said,   <  seven 
years  are  spent, 

While   slowly  truth  on  thy  benighted 
sense 

Has  crept;  the  hope  which  wildered  it 
has  lent, 
Meanwhile,  to  me  the  power  of  a  sublime 
intent 

XII 

<Yes,  from  the  records  of  my  youthful 

state. 
And  from  the  lore  of  bards  and  sages 

old. 
From  whatsoe'er  my  wakened  thoughts 

create 
Out  of  the  hopes  of  thine  aspirinn  bold, 
Have  I  collected  language  to  anfold 


Truth  to  my  countrymen;  from  shore  to 

shore 
Doctrines  of  human  power  my  words 

have  told; 
They  have  been  heard,  and  men  aspire 

to  more 
Than  they  have  ever  gained  or  ever  lost 

of  yore. 

xni 
<In  secret  chambers  parents  read,  and 

weep. 
My  writings  to  their  babes,  no  longer 

blind; 
And  young  men  gather  when  their  ty- 
rants sleep. 
And  vows  of  faith  each  to'  the  other 

bind; 
And  marriageable    maidens,  who  have 

pined 
With    love    till    life    seemed    melting 

through  their  look, 
A  warmer  zeal,  a  nobler  hope,  now  find; 
And  every  bosom  thus  is  rapt  and  shook, 
Like  autumn's  myriad  leaves  in  one  swolu 

mountain  brook. 

XIV 

*  The  tyrants  of  the  Grolden  City  tremble 

At  voices  which  are  heard  about  the 
streets; 

The  ministers  of  fraud  can  scarce  dis- 
semble 

The  lies  of  their  own  heart,  but  when 
one  meets 

Another  at  the  shrine,  he  inly  weets, 

Though  he  says  nothing,  that  the  truth 
is  known; 

Murderers  are  pale  upon  the  judgment- 
seats. 

And  gold  g^ws  vile  even  to  the  wealthy 
crone. 
And  laughter  fills  the  Fane,  and  curses 
shake  the  Throne. 

XV 

'Kind  thoughts,  and  mighty  hopes,  and 

gentle  deeds 
Abound;  for  fearless  love,  and  the  pure 

law 
Of  mild  equality  and  peace,  succeeds 
To  faiths  which  long  hiave  held  the  world 

in  awe, 
Bloody,  and  false,  and  cold.    Ai  whirl* 

pools  draw 
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All  wrecks  of  Ocean  to  their  chasm,  the 
swaj 

Of  thy  strong  genius,  Laon,  Which  fore- 
saw 

This  hope,  compels  all  spirits  to  ohey, 
Which   round    thy  secret    strength    now 
throng  in  wide  array. 

XVI 

*For  I  have    heen  thy  passive    instm- 
ment '  — 

(As  thus  the  old  man  spake,  his  counte- 
nance 

Gleamed  on  me  like  a  spirit's)  —  *  thou 
.  hast  lent 

To  me,  to  all,  the  power  to  advance 

Towards  this  unforeseen  deliverance 

From  our  ancestral  chains — ay,   thoa 
didst  rear 

That  lamp  of  hope  on  high,  which  time 
nor  chance 

Nor  change  may  not  extinguish,  and  my 
share 
Of  good  was  o*er  the  world  its  gathered 
beams  to  bear. 

XVII 

<  Bnt  I,  alas  I  am  both  unknown  and  old. 
And  though  the  woof  of  wisdom  I  know 

well 
To  dye  in  hues  of  language,  I  am  cold 
In  seeming,  and  the  hopes  which  inly 

dwell 
My  manners  note  that  I  did  long  repel; 
But   Laon's   name    to   the  tumultuous 

throng 
Were  like  the    star  whose  beams  the 

waves  compel 
And  tempests,  and  his  soul  -  subduing 

tongue 
Were  as  a  lance  to  quell  the  mailM  crest 

of  wrong. 

XVIII 

*  Perchance  blood  need  not  flow;  if  thou 

at  len^h 
Wouldst  nse,  perchance  the  very  slaves 

would  spare 
Their  brethren  and  themselves;  great  is 

the  strength 
Of  words  —  for  lately  did  a  maiden  fair, 
Who    from    her   childhood   has    been 

taught  to  bear 
The  Tyrant's  heaviest  yoke,  arise,  and 

make 


Her  sex  the  law  of  truth  and  freedom 

hear, 
And  with  these  qniet  words — **  for  thine 

own  sake 
I  prithee  spare  me," — did  with  ruth  so 

take 

XIX 

^All  hearts  that  even  the  torturer,  who 
had  bonnd 

Her  meek  calm  frame,  ere  it  was  yet 
impaled. 

Loosened  her  weeping  then;  nor  eonld 
be  found 

One  human  hand  to  harm  her.    Unas- 
sailed 
-  Therefore  she  walks  through  the  great 
City,  veiled 

In  virtue's  adamantine  eloquence, 

'Gainst  scorn  and  death  and  pain  thus 
trebly  mailed, 

And  blending  in  the  smiles  of  that  de- 
fence 
The  serpent  and  .the  dove,  wisdom  and 
innocence. 

XX 

^  The  wild-eyed  women  throng  around  her 

path; 
From  their  luxurious  dungeons,  from  the 

dust 
Of  meaner  thralls,  from  the  oppressor's 

wrath. 
Or  the  caresses  of  his  sated  lust, 
They  congregate;  in  her  they  put  their 

trust 
The  tyrants  send  their  armM  slaves  to 

quell 
Her  power;  they,  even  like  a  thunder- 
gust 
Caught  by  some  forest,  bend  beneath  the 

spell 
Of  that  young  maiden's  speech,  and  to  their 

chiefs  rebeL 

XXI 

'Thus  she  doth  equal  laws  and  justice 

teach 
To  woman,  outraged  and  i>olluted  long; 
Gathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human 

reach 
For  those  fair  hands  now  free,  while 

armM  wrong 
Trembles  before  her  look,  though  it  be 

strong; 
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Thoasands  thus  dwell  beside  her,  yirgins 

bright 
And  matrons  with  their  babes,  a  stately 

throng  I 
Lovers  renew  the  tows  which  thej  did 

plight 
In  early  faith,  and  hearts  long  parted  now 

unite; 

XXII 

*  And  homeless  orphans  find  a  home  near 

her, 

And  those  poor  viotims  of  the  proud,  no 
less, 

Fair  wrecks,  on  whom  the  smiling  world 
with  stir 

Thrusts  the  redemption  of  its  wicked- 
ness. 

In  squalid  huts,  and  in  its  palaces. 

Sits  Lust  alone,  while  o'er  the  land  is 
borne 

Her  Yoice,  whose  awful  sweetness  doth 
repress 

All  evil;  and  her  foes  relenting  turn. 
And  cast  the  vote  of  love  in  hope's  aban- 
doned nm« 

xxm 

*  So  in  the  populous  City,  a  young  maiden 
Has  baCBed  Havoc  of  the  prey  which  he 
Marks  as  his  own,  whene'er  with  chains 

o'erladen 

Men  make  them  arms  to  hurl  down  ty- 
rannv,  — 

False  arbiter  between  the  bound  and  free ; 

And  o'er  the  land,  in  hamlets  and  in 
towns 

The  multitudes  collect  tumnltuously. 

And  throng  in  arms;  but  tyranny  dis- 
owns 
Their  claim,  and  gathers  strength  around 
its  trembling  thrones. 

XXIV 

*  Blood  soon,  although  unwillingly,  to  shed 
The  free  cannot  forbear.    The  Queen  of 

Slaves, 
The  hood-winked  Angel  of  the  blind  and 

dead. 
Custom,  with  iron  mace  points  to  the 

graves 
Where  her  own  standard  desolately  waves 
Over  the  dust  of  Prophets  and  of  Kines. 
Many  yet  stand  in  her  array  —  <*uie 

paves 


Her  path  with  human  hearts,"  and  o'er  it 
flings 
The  wildering  gloom  of  her  immeasurable 
wings. 

XXV 

<  There  is  a  plain  beneath  the  City's  wall, 
Bounded  by  misty  mountains,  wide  and 

vast; 
Millions  there  lift  at  Freedom's  thrilling 

caU 
Ten  thousand  standards  wide;  they  load 

the  blast 
Which  bears  one  sound  of  many  voices 

past. 
And  startles  on  his  throne  their  sceptred 

foe; 
He  sits  amid  his  idle  pomp  aghast, 
And  that  his  power  hath  passed  away, 

doth  know  — 
Why  pause  the  victor  swords  to  seal  his 

overthrow  ? 

XXVI 

*  The  Tyrant's  guards  resistance  yet  main- 

tun, 
Fearless,  and  fierce,  and  hard  as  beasts 

of  blood; 
They  stand  a  speck  amid  the  peopled 

plain; 
Carnage  and  ruin  have  been  made  their 

fo^ 
From  infancy;  ill  has  become  their  sood, 
And  for  its  hateful  sake  their  will  has 

wove 
The  chains  which  eat  iheir  hearts.    The 

multitude, 
Surrounding  them,  with  words  of  human 

love 
Seek  from  their  own  decay  their  stubborn 

minds  to  move. 

xxvn 

*  Over  the  land  is  felt  a  sudden  pause. 

As  night  and  day  those  ruthless  bands 

around 
The  watch  of  love  is  kept — a  trance 

which  awes 
The  thoughts  of  men  with  hope;  as  when 

the  sound 
Of  whirlwind,  whose  fierce  blasts  the 

waves  and  clouds  confound, 
Dies  suddenly,  the  mariner  in  fear 
Feels  silence  sink  upon  his  heart  —  thus 

bound 
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The  conquerors  pause ;  and  oh  I  may  free- 
men ne'er 
Clasp  the  relentless  knees  of  Dread,  the 
murderer! 

xxvni 
*  If  blood  be  shed,  't  is  but  a  change  and 

choice 
Of  bonds  —  from  slavery  to  cowardice, — 
A  wretched  fall  I    Uplift  thy  charmed 

voice, 
Pour  on  those  evil  men  the  love  that 

lies 
Hovering   within   those    spirifc-soothing 

eyes! 
Arise,  my  friend,  f arewell ! '  — ^  As  thus 

he  spake. 
From  the  green  earth  lightly  I  did  arise, 
As  one  out  of  dim  dreams  that  doth 

awake. 
And  looked  upon  the  depth  of  that  reposing 

lake. 

XXIX 

I  saw  my  countenance  reflected  there;  — 
And  then  my  youth  fell  on  me  like  a 

wind 
Descending  on  still  waters.    My  thin  hair 
Was  prematurely  gray;  my  face  was 

lined 
With  channels,  such  as  suffering  leaves 

behind. 
Not  age;  my  brow  was  pale,  but  in  my 

cheek 
And  lips  a  flush  of  gnawing  fire  did  find 
Their  food  and  dwelling;  though  mine 

eyes  might  speak 
A  subtle  mind  and  strong  within  a  frame 

thns  weak. 

XXX 

And  though  their  lustre  now  was  spent 

and  faded, 
Tet  in  my  hollow  looks  and  withered 

mien 
The  likeness  of  a  shape  for  which  was 

braided 
The  brightest  woof  of  genius  still  was 

seen  — 
One  who,  methought,  had  gone  from  the 

world's  scene. 
And  left  it  vacant — 'twas  her  lover's 

face  — 
It  might  resemble  her— it  onoe  had 

been 


The  mirror  of  her  thoughts,  and  still  the 
grace 
Which  her  mind's  shadow  cast  left  there  iJ 
lingering  trace. 

XXXI 

What  then  was  I?    She  slumbered  with 

the  dead. 
Glory  and  joy  and  peace  had  oome  and 

gone. 
Doth  the  cloud  perish  when  the  beams 

are  fled 
Which  steeped  its  skirts  in  gold?  or, 

dark  and  lone, 
Doth  it  not  through  the  paths  of  night 

unknown, 
On  outspread  wings  of  its  own  wind  up- 

borue, 
Pour  rain  upon  the  earth  ?  the  stars  are 

shown. 
When  the  cold  moon  sharpens  her  silver 

horn 
Under  the  sea,  and  make  the  wide  night 

not  forlorn. 

XXXII 

Strengthened  in  heart,  yet  sad,  that  aged 

man 
I  left,  with  interchanee  of  looks  and  tears 
And  lingering  speech,  and  to  the  Camp 

began 
My  way.    O'er  many  a  mountain-chain 

which  rears 
Its  hundred  crests  aloft  my  spirit  bears 
My  frame,  o'er  many  a  dale  and  many  a 

moor; 
And  gayly  now  meseems  serene  earth 

wears 
The  blosmy  spring's  star-bright  investi- 
ture,— 
A  vision  which  aught  sad  from  sadness 

might  allnre. 

.     XXXIII 

My  powers  revived  within  me,  and  I 
went. 

As  one  whom  winds  waft  o'er  the  bend- 
ing  grass, 

Through  many  a  vale  of  that  broad  con- 
tinent. 

At  night  when  I  reposed,  fair  dreams  did 
pass 

Before  my  pillow;  my  own  Cythna  was. 

Not  like  a  child  of  death,  among  them 
ever: 
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When  I  arose  from  rest,  a  woful  mass 
That  gentlest  sleep  seemed  from  my  life 

to  sever. 
As  if  the  light  of  yoath  wero  not  withdrawn 

forover. 

XXXIV 

Aye  as  I  went,  that  maiden  who  had 

reared 
The  torch  of  Truth  afar,  of  whose  high 

deeds 
The  Hermit  in  his  pilgrimage  had  heard. 
Haunted  my  thoughts.    Ah,  Hope  its 

sickness  feeds 
With  whatsoe'er  it  finds,  or  flowers  or 

weeds! 
Could  she  be  Cythna?    Was  that  corpse 

a  shade 
Such  as  self -torturing  thought  from  mad- 
ness breeds? 
Why  was  this  hope  not  torture?    Yet  it 

made 
A  light  around  my  steps  which  would  not 

ever  fade. 


CANTO  FIFTH 


Over  the  utmost  hill  at  length  I  sped, 

A  snowy  steep: — the  moon  was  hanging 
low 

Over  the  Asian   mountains,  and,  out- 
spread 

The  plain,  the  City,  and  the  Camp  be- 
low. 

Skirted  the  midnight  Ooean's  glimmer- 
ing flow; 

The  City's  moon-lit  spires  and  myriad 
lamps 

Like  stars  in  a  sublunar  sky  did  glow. 

And  fires  blazed  far  amid  the  scatterod 
camps. 
Like  sprines  of  flame  which  burst  whero'er 
iwift  Earthquake  stamps. 


All  slept  but  those  in  watchful  arms  who 
stood. 

And  those  who  sate  tending  the  beacon's 
light; 

And  the  few  sounds  from  that  vast  mul- 
titude 

Made  silence  more  profound.  Oh,  what 
a  might 


Of  human  thought  was  cradled  in  that 

night! 
How  many  hearts  impenetrably  veiled 
Beat  underneath  its  shade!  what  secrot 

fight 
Evil  and  Good,  in  woven  passions  mailed, 
Waged  through  that  silent  throng— a  war 

that  never  failed! 

ni 
And  now  the  Power  of  Good  held  victory. 
So,  throufi^h  the  labyrinth  of  many  a  teut. 
Among  the  silent  millions  who  did  lie 
Li  innocent  sleep,  exultingly  I  went. 
The  moon  had  left  Heaven  desert  now, 

but  lent 
From  eastern  morn  the  first  faint  lustre 

showed 
An  armM  youth;  over  his  spear  he  bent 
His  downward  face:  —  'A  friend!'  I 

cried  aloud. 
And  quickly  common  hopes  made  freemen 

understood. 

IV 

I  sate  beside  him  while  the  morning 

beam 
Cropt  slowly  over  Heaven,  and  talked 

with  him 
Of   those    immortal  hopes,  a  glorious 

theme, 
Which  led  us  forth,  until  the  stars  grew 

dim; 
And  all  the  while  methought  his  voice 

did  swim. 
As  if  it  drowuM  in  remembrance  were 
Of  thoughts  which  make  the  moist  eyes 

overbrim; 
At  last,  when  daylight  'gan  to  fill  the  air. 
He  looked  on  me,  and  cried  in  wonder, 

•Thou  art  here!' 


Then,  suddenly,  I  knew  it  was  the  yonth 
In  whom   its  earliest  hopes  my  spirit 

found; 
But  envious  tongues   had   stained    his 

spotless  truth, 
And  tnouehtless  pride  his  love  in  silenoe 

bound. 
And  shame  and  sorrow  mine  in  toils  had 

wound, 
Whilst  he  was  innocent,  and  I  deluded; 
The  truth  now  came  upon  ma— oa^ 

ground 
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Tears  of  repenting  joy,  which  fast  in- 
truded, 
Fell  fast  —  and  o'er  its  peaoe  our  mingling 
spirits  brooded. 

VI 

Thus,  while  with  rapid  lips  and  earnest 

eyes 
We  talked,  a  sonnd  of  sweeping  conflict, 

spread 
As  from  the  earth,  did  suddenly  arise. 
From  every  tent,  roused  by  that  clamor 

dread, 
Oar  bands  outsprung  and  seized  their 

arms;  we  sped 
Towards    the    sound;   our  tribes  were 

gathering  far. 
Those  sanguine  slaves,  amid  ten  thousand 

dead 
Stabbed    in    their   sleep,    trampled    in 

treacherous  war 
The  gentle  hearts  whose  power  their  lives 

had  sought  to  spare. 

vn 

Like  rabid  snakes  that  sting  some  gentle 
child 

Who  brings  them  food  when  winter  false 
and  fair 

Allores  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles, 
so  wild 

They  rage  among  the  camp;  they  over- 
bear 

^Die  patriot  hosts  —  confusion,  then  de- 
spair. 

Descends   like    night  —  when    '  LaonI ' 
one  did  cry; 

Like  a-  bright  ghost  from  Heaven  that 
shout  did  scare 

The  slaves,  and,  widening  through  the 
vaulted  sky. 
Seemed  sent  from  Earth  to  Heaven  in  sign 
of  victory. 

vin 

Jn  sudden  panic  those  false  murderers 

fled, 
Like  insect  tribes  before  the  northern 

gale; 
But  swifter  still  our  hosts  encompassM 
Their  shattered  ranks,  and  in  a  craggy 

vale. 
Where  even  their  fieroe  despair  might 

nought  avail, 


Hemmed  them  aroundl  —  and  then  re« 
venge  and  fear 

Made  the  high  virtue  of  the  patriots  fail; 

One  pointed  on  his  foe  the  mortal  spear — 
I  rush^  before  its  point,  and  oriea  '  For- 
bear, forbear r 

IX 

The  spear  transfixed  my  arm  that  was 
uplifted 

In  swift  expostulation,  and  the  blood 

Gushed  round  its  point;  I  smiled,  and  — 
<0h!  thou  gifted 

With  eloquence  which  shall  not  be  with- 
stood. 

Flow  thust'  I  cried  in  joy,  'thou  vital 
flood. 

Until  mj  heart  be  dry,  ere  thus  the  cause 
'For  which  thou  weri  aught  worthy  be 
subduedl  — 

Ah,  ye  are  pale — ye  weep  —  your  pas- 
sions pause  — 
Tis  welll  ye  feel  the  truth  of  love's  be- 
nignant laws. 


*  Soldiers,  our  brethren  and  our  friends 

are  slain; 
Te  murdered  them,  I  think,  as  they  did 

sleepf 
Alas,  what  have  ye  done  ?    The  slightest 

pain 
Which  ye  might  suffer,  there  were  eyes 

to  weep. 
But  ye    have    quenched   them  —  there 

were  smiles  to  steep 
Tour  hearts  in  balm,  but  they  are  lost  in 

woe; 
And  those  whom  love  did  set  his  watch 

to  keep 
Around  your  tents  troth's  freedom  to 

bestow, 
Ye  stabbed  as  they  did  sleep  —  but  they 

forgive  ye  now. 

XI 

*  Oh,  wherefore  should  ill  ever  flow  from 

And  pain  still  keener  pun  forever  breed  ? 
We  all  are  brethren — even  the  slaves 

who  kill 
For  hire  are  men;  and  to  avenge  misdeed 
On  the  misdoer  doth  but  Misery  feed 
With  her  own  broken  heart!    O  Earth, 

O  HeavenI 
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And  thou,  dread  Nature,  which  to  erery 

deed 
And  all  that  lives,  or  is,  to  be  hath  given, 
X:Iven  as  to  thee  have  these  done  ill,  and  are 
forgiven. 

XII 
'Join  then  your  hands  and  hearts, and  let 

the  past 
Be  as  a  grave  which  gives  not  up  its  dead 
To  evil  thoughts.'  —  A  film  then  over- 
cast 
Mj  sense  with  dimness,  for  the  wound, 

which  bled 
Freshly,  swift  shadows  o'er  mine  eyes 

had  shed. 
When  I  awoke,  I  lay  'mid  friends  and 

foes. 
And  earnest  countenances  on  me  shed  * 
The   light  of   questioning   looks,  whilst 

one  did  close 
My  wound  with  balmiest  herbs,  and  soothed 

me  to  repose ; 

XIII 
And  one,  whose  spear  had  pierced  me, 

leaned  beside 
With  quivering  lips  and  humid  eyes;  and 

all 
Seemed  like  some  brothers  on  a  journey 

wide 
(jone  forth,  whom  now  strange  meeting 

did  befall 
In  a  strange  land  round  one  whom  they 

might  call 
Their  friend,  their  chief,  their  father,  for 

assay 
Of  peril,  which  had  saved  them  from  the 

thrall 
Of  death,  now  suffering.    Thus  the  vast 

array 
Of  those  fraternal  bands  were  rOBonciled 

that  day. 

XIV 

Lifting  the  thunder  of  their  acclamation, 
Towaras  the  City  then  the  multitude, 
And  I  among  them,  went  in  joy  —  a 

nation 
Made  free  by  love;  a  mighty  brother- 
hood 
Linked  by  a  jealous  interchange  of  good; 
A  glorious  pageant,  more  magnificent 
Than  kindly  slaves  arrayed  in  gold  and 


When  they  return  from  carnage,  and  ar« 
sent 
In  triumph  bright  beneath  the  popnlons 
battlement 

XV 

Afar,  the  City  walls  were  thronged  on 

high. 
And  myriads  on  each  giddy  turret  clung, 
And  to  each  spire  far  lessening  in  the 

sky 
Bright  pennons  on  the  idle  winds  were 

hung; 
As  we  approached,  a  shout  of  joyance 

sprung 
At  once  from  all  the  crowd,  as  if  the 

vast 
And  peopled  Earth  its  boundless  skies 

among 
The  sudden  clamor  of  delight  had  cast, 
When  from  before  its  face  some  general 

wreck  had  passed. 

XVI 

Our  armies  through  the  City's  hundred 

g^tes 
Were  poured,  like  brooks  which  to  the 

rocky  lair 
Qf  some  deep  lake,  whose  silence  them 

awaits, 
Throng  from  the  mountains  when  the 

storms  are  there; 
And,  as  we  passed  through  the  calm 

sunny  air, 
A  thousand  flower-inwoven  crowns  were 

shed. 
The  token-flowers  of  truth  and  freedom 

fair, 
And  fairest  hands  bound  them  on  many 

a  head. 
Those  angels  of  love's  heaven  that  over  all 

was  spread. 

XVII 

I  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  rapturous 
vision; 

Those  bloody  bands  so  lately,  reconciled, 

Were  ever,  as  they  went,  by  the  contri- 
tion 

Of  an^r  turned  to  love,  from  ill  be- 
guiled. 

And  everv  one  on  them  more  gently 
smiled 

Because  they  had  done  evil;  the  sweet 
awe 
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Of  such  mild  looks  made  their  own  hearts 

grow  mild. 
And  did  with  soft  attractiou  ever  draw 
Their  spirits  to  the  love  of  freedom's  equal 

law. 

xvni 

And  thejy  and  all,  in  one  loud  symphony 
My   name  with    Liberty    commingling 

lifted  — 
'The friend  and  the  preserver  of  the  freet 
The  parent  of  this  joyt'  and  fair  eyes, 

gifted 
With  feelines  caught  from  one  who  had 
j^    uplifted 
%e  ught  of  a  great  spirit,  round  me 

shone; 
And  all  the  shapes  of  this  grand  scenery 

shifted 
Like  restless  clouds  before  the  steadfast 

sun. 
Where  was  that  Maid  ?  I  asked,  but  it  was 

known  of  none. 

XIX 

Laone  was  the  name  her  love  had  chosen, 

For  she   was  nameless,  and  her  birth 
none  knew. 

Where   was  Laone  now?  —  The  words 
were  frozen 

Within  my  lips  with  fear;  but  to  sub- 
due 

Such  dreadful  hope  to  my  great  task  was 
doe. 

And  when  at  length  one  brought  reply 
that  she 

To-morrow  would  appear,  I  then  with- 
drew 

To  judge  what  need  for  that  great  throng 
might  be. 
For  now  uie  stars  came  thick  over  the  twi- 
light sea. 

XX 

Yet  need  was  none  for  rest  or  food  to 

care, 
Even  though  that  multitude  was  passing 

great. 
Since  each  one  for  the  other  did  prepare 
All    Undly  succor.    Therefore    to    the 

gate 
Of  the  Imperial  House,  now  desolate, 
I  passed,  and  there  was  found  aghast, 

alooe, 
Ibe  fallen  TyrantI  — silently  he  sate 


Upon  the  footstool  of  his  golden  throne, 
Which,  starred  with  sunny  gems,  in  its  own 
lustre  shone. 

XXI 

Alone,  but  for  one  child  who  led  before 

him 
A    graceful    danoe  —  the    only    living 

thing. 
Of  all  the  crowd,  which  thither  to  adore 

him 
Flocked  yesterday,  who  solace  sought  to 

bring 
In  his  abandonment;  she  knew  the  King 
Had  praised  her  dance  of  yore,  and  now 

she  wove 
Its  circles,  aye  weeping  and  murmur* 

ing, 
'Mid  her  sad  task  of  unregarded  love, 
That  to  no  smiles  it  might  his  speechless 

sadness  move. 

XXII 

She  fled  to  him,  and  wildly  clasped  his 

feet 
When    human    steps    were    heard;   he 

moved  nor  spoke, 
Nor  changed  his  hue,  nor  raised  hb  looks 

to  meet 
The  gaze  of  strangers.    Our  loud  en« 

trance  woke 
The  echoes  of  the  hall,  which  circling 

broke 
The  calm  of  its  recesses;  like  a  tomb 
Its    sculptured   walls    vacantly   to    the 

stroke 
Of  footfalls  answered,  and  the  twilight's 

gloom 
Lay  like  a  chamel's  mist  within  the  radiant 

dome. 

XXIII  « 

The  little  child  stood  up  when  we  came 

nigh; 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  seemed  very  pale 

and  wan. 
But  on  her  forehead  and  within  her  eye 
Lay  beauty  which  makes  hearts  that  feed 

thereon 
Sick  with  excess  of  sweetness;  on  the 

throne 
She    leaned;  the  King,  with  gathered 

brow  and  lips 
Wreathed  by  long  scorn,  did  inly  ikieet 

and  frown, 
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With  hue  like  that  when  some  great 
painter  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and 
eclipse. 

xxnr 

She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow 

braided. 
Within    some   stonui  when    scarce  its 

shadows  vast 
From  the  blue  paths  of  the  swift  sun 

have  faded; 
A  sweet  and  solemn  smile,  like  Cythna's, 

cast 
One  moment's  light,  which  made  my 

heart  beat  fast, 
O'er  that  child's  parted  lips  —  a  gleam 

of  bliss, 
A  shade  of  vanished  days;  as  the  tears 

passed 
Which  wrapped  it,  even  as  with  a  father's 

kiss 
I  pressed  those  softest  eyes  in  trembling 

tenderness. 

XXV 

The  sceptred  wretch  then  from  that  soli- 
tude 

I  drew,  and,  of  his  change  compassion* 
ate. 

With  words  of  sadness  soothed  his  rugged 
mood. 

But  he,  while  pride  and  fear  held  deep 
debate. 

With  sullen  guile  of  ill-dissembled  hate 

Glared  on  me  as  a  toothless  snake  might 
glare; 

Pitj,  not  scorn,  I  felt,  though  desolate 

The  desolator  now,  and  unaware 
The  curses  which  he  mocked  had  caught 
him  by  t^e  hair. 

XXVI 

I  led  him  forth  from  that  which  now 
might  seem 

A  gorgeous  grave;  through  portals  sculp- 
tured deep 

With  imagerv  beautiful  as  dream 

We  went,  and  left  the  shades  which  tend 
on  sleep 

Over  its  unregarded  gold  to  keep 

Their  silent  watch.  The  child  trod 
faintingly, 

And  as  she  went,  the  tears  which  she  did 
weep 


Glanced    in   the    star-light;    wilder^ 
seemed  she, 
And,  when  I  spake,  for  sobs  she  eould  not 
answer  me. 

xxvn 

At  last  the  Tyrant  cried,  'She  bungersi 

slave  I 
Stab  her,  or  give  her  bread  I '  —  It  was  a 

tone 
Such  as  sick  fancies  in  a  new-made  grave 
Might  hear.    I  trembled,  for  the  truth 

was  known,  — 
He  with  this  child  had  thus  been  left 

alone. 
And  neither  had  gone  forth  for  food,  but 

he 
In  mingled  pride  and  awe  cowered  near 

his  throne. 
And  she,  a  nuraling  of  captivity, 
Knew  nought  beyond  those  walls,  nor  what 

such  change  might  be. 

XXVIII 

And  he  was  troubled  at  a  charm  with- 
drawn 
Thus  suddenly — that  sceptres  ruled  no 

more. 
That  even  from  gold  the  dreadful  strength 

was  gone 
Which  once  made  all  things  subject  to  its 

power; 
Such  wonder  seized  him  as  if  hour  by 

hour 
The  past  had  come  again;  and  the  swift 

fall 
Of  one  so  great  and  terrible  of  yore 
To  desolateness,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Like  wonder  stirred  who  saw.  such  awful 

change  befall. 

XXIX 

A  mighty  crowd,  such  as  the  wide  land 

pours 
Once  in  a  thousand  years,  now  gathered 

round 
The  faUen  Tyrant;    like    the  rush  of 

showers 
Of  hail  in  spring,  pattering  along  the 

ground, 
Their  many  footsteps  fell  —  else  came  no 

sound 
From  the  wide  multitude;  that  lonely 

man 
Then  knew  the  burden  of  his  change^ 

and  f  ound| 
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Concealing  in  the  dust  his  visaffe  wan, 
B«f  uge  from  the  keen  looks  which  through 
his  bosom  ran. 

XXX 

And  he  was  faint  withal.  I  sate  beside 
him 

Upon  the  earth,  and  took  that  child  so  fair 

From  his  weak  arms,  that  ill  might  none 
betide  him 

Or  her;  when  food  was  brought  to  them, 
her  share 

To  his  averted  lips  the  child  did  bear, 

But,  when  she  saw  he  had  enough,  she 
ate, 

And  wept  the  while;  the  lonely  man's  de- 
spair 

Hunger  then  overcame,  and,  of  his  state 
Forgetful,  on  the  dust  as  in  a  trance  he  sate. 

XXXI 

Slowly  the  silence  of  the  multitudes 
Passed,  as  when  far  is  heard  in  some  lone 

dell 
The  gathering  of  a  wind   among  the 

woods: 
*  And  he  is  fallen! '  they  cry,  'he  who  did 

dwell 
Like  famine  or  the  plague,  or  aught  more 

fell. 
Among  our  homes,  is  fallen  I  the  mur- 
derer 
Who  slaked  his  thirsting  soul,  as  from  a 

well 
Of  blood  and  tears,  with  ruint  he  is  herel 
Sunk  in  a  gulf  of  scorn  from  which  none 

may  him  rearl  * 

.XXXII 

Then  was  heard  —  <  He  who  Judged,  let 
him  be  brought 

To  jndgmenti  blood  for  blood  cries  from 
the  soil 

On  which  his  crimes  have  deep  pollution 
wrought! 

Shall  Othman  only  unavenged  despoil? 

Shall  they,  who  by  the  stress  of  gnnding 
toil 

Wrest  from  the  unwilling  earth  his  lux- 
uries, 

Perish  for  crime,  while  his  foul  blood 
may  boil 

Or  creep  within  his  veins  at  will?  Arise! 
And  to  high  Justice  make  her  chosen  sacri- 
fice!* 


XXXIII 

'Whatdoyeseek?  what  fear  ye  7'  then 
I  cried. 
Suddenly  starting  forth, '  that  ye  should 

The  blood  of  Othman?  if  your  hearts  are 

tried 
In  the  true  love  of  freedom,  cease  to 

dread 
This   one    poor  lonely    man;    beneath 

Heaven  spread 
In  purest  light  above  us  all,  through 

Earth  — 
Maternal   Earth,  who  doth  her  sweet 

smiles  shed 
For  all  —  let  him  ^  free,  until  the  worth 
Of  human  nature  wm  from  these  a  second 

birth. 

XXXIV 

*  What  call  ye  justice  t    Is  there  One  who 

ne'er 
In  secret  thought  has  wished  another's 

iU? 
Are  ye  all  pure?    Let  those  stand  forth 

who  hear 
And  tremble  not.    Shall  they  insult  and 

kill, 
If  such  they  be?  their  mild  eyes  can  they 

fill 
With  the  false  anger  of  the  hypocrite? 
Alas,  such  were  not  pure!  The  chastened 

wUl 
Of  virtue  sees  that  justice  is  the  light 
Of  love,  and  not  revenge  and  terror  and 

despite.' 

XXXV 

The  murmur  of  the  people,  slowly  dy- 

Paused  as  I  spake;  then  those  who  near 

me  were 
Cast  gentle  looks  where  the  lone  man 

was  lying 
Shrouding  his  head,  which  now  that  in- 
fant fair 
Clasped  on  her  lap  in  silence;  through 

the  air 
Sobs  were  then  heard,  and  many  kissed 

my  feet 
In  pity's  madness,  and  to  the  despair 
Of  him  whom  late  they  cursed  a  solace 

sweet 
His  very  victims  brought  — soft  looks  and 

speeches  meet. 
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XXXVI 

Then  to  a  home  for  his  repose  assigned. 

Accompanied  by  the  still  throng,  he  went 

In  silence,  where  to  soothe  his  rankling 
mind 

Some  likeness  of  his  ancient  state  was 
lent; 

And  if  his  heart  could  have  been  inno- 
cent 

As  those  who  pardoned  him,  he  might 
have  ended 

His  days  in  peace;  but  his  straight  lips 
were  bent, 

Men  said,  into  a  smile  which  guile  por- 
tended, — 
A  sight  with  which  that  child,  like  hope 
with  fear,  was  blended. 

XXXVII 

T  was  midnight  now,  the  eve  of  that 

great  day 
Whereon  the  many  nations,  at  whose 

caU 
The  chains  of  earth  like  mist  melted 

away, 
Decreed  to  hold  a  sacred  Festival, 
A  rite  to  attest  the  equality  of  all 
Who  live.    So  to  their  homes,  to  dream 

or  wake, 
All  went.    The  sleepless  silence  did  re- 

caU 
Laone  to  my  thoughts,  with  hopes  that 

make 
The  flood  recede  from  which  their  thirst 

they  seek  to  slake. 

XXXVIII 

The  dawn  flowed  forth,  and  from  its 
purple  fountains 

I  drank  those  hopes  which  make  the  spirit 
quail, 

As  to  the  plain  between  the  misty  moun- 
tains 

And  the  great  City,  with  a  countenance 
pale, 

I  went.  It  was  a  sight  which  might  avail 

To  make  men  weep  exulting  tears,  for 
whom 

Now  first  from  human  power  the  rev- 
erend veil 

Was  torn,  to  see  Earth  from  her  general 
womb 
F6ar  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a  fraternal 
doom: 


XXXIX 

To  see,  far  glancing  in  the  misty  mom- 

The  signs  of  that  innumerable  host; 

To  hear  one  sound  of  many  made,  the 
warniug 

Of  Earth  to  Heaven  from  its  free  chil- 
dren tossed; 

While  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  sea  lost 

In  wavering  light,  and,  starring  the  blue 
sky. 

The  City's  myriad  spires  of  gold,  almost 

With  human  joy  made  mute  society  — 
Its  witnesses  with  men  who  must  hereafter 
be: 

XL 

To  see,  like  some  vast  bland  from  the 
Ocean, 

The  Altar  of  the  Federation  rear 

Its  pile  i'  the  midst  —  a  work  which  the 
devotion 

Of  millions  in  one  night  created  there, 

Sudden  as  when  the  moonrise  makes  ap- 
pear 

Strange  clouds  in  the  east — a  marble 
pyramid 

Distinct  with  steps  ;  —  that  mighty  shape 
did  wear 

The  light  of  genius;  its  still  shadow  hid 
Far  ships;  to  know  its  height  the  morning 
mists  forbid  I  — 

XLI 
To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  forever 
Around   the  base  of  that  great  Altar 

flow,  - 

As  on  some  mountain  islet  burst  and 

shiver 
Atlantic  waves;  and,  solemnly  and  slow. 
As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro, 
To  feel  the  dreamlike  music,  which  did 

swim 
Like  beams  through  floating  clouds  on 

waves  below, 
Falling  in  pauses,  from  that  Altar  dim. 
As  silver-sounding   tongues    breathed  an 

atrial  hymn. 

XLn 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  live,  was  on  that 

morn 
Lethean  joy!  so  that  all  those  assembled 
Cast  off  their  memories  of  the  past  out- 
worn; 
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Two  only  bosoms  with  their  own  life 
trembled. 

And  mine  was  one,  —  and  we  had  both 
dissembled; 

So  with  a  beating  heart  I  went,  and  one, 

Who  having  much,  covets  yet  more,  re- 
sembled, — 

A  lost  and  dear  possession,  which  not 
won, 
He  walks  in  lonely  gloom  beneath  the  noon- 
day sun. 

XLHI 

To  the  great  Pyramid  I  came;  its  stair 

With  female  choirs  was  thronged,  the 
loveliest 

Among  the  free,  grouped  with  its  sculp- 
tures rare. 

As  I  approached,  the  morning's  golden 
mist. 

Which  now  the  wonder-stricken  breezes 
kissed 

With  their  cold  lips,  fled,  and  the  sum- 
mit shone 

Like    Athos   seen     from    Samothraoia, 
dressed 

In  earliest  light,  by  vintagers;  and  One 
Sate  there,  a  female  Shape  upon  an  ivory 
throne: — 

XLIV 

A  Form  most  like  the  imagined  habitant 
Of  silver  exhalations  sprung  from  dawn. 
By  winds  which  feed  on  sunrise  woven, 

to  enchant 
The  faiths  of  men.  All  mortal  eyes  were 

drawn  — 
As  famished  nuiriners  through  strange 

seas  gone 
Gaze  on  a  burning  watch-tower — by  the 

light 
Of  those  divinest  lineaments.    Alone, 
With  thoughts  which  none  could  share, 

from  that  fair  sight 
I  turned  in  sickness,  for  a  veil  shrouded 

her  countenance  bright. 

XLV 
And  neither  did  I  hear  the  acclamations, 
Which  from  brief  silence  bursting  filled 

the  air 
With  her  strange  name  and  mine,  from 

all  the  nations 
Which  we,  they  said,  in  strength  had 

gathered  there 


From  the  sleep  of  bondage;   nor  the 

visiou  fair 
Of  that  bright  pageantry  beheld;  but 

blind 
And  silent,  as  a  breathine  corpse,  did  fare, 
Leaning  upon  my  friend,  till  like  a  wind 
To  fevered  cheeks  a  voice  flowed  o'er  my 

troubled  mind. 

XLVI 

Like  music  of  some  minstrel  heavenly 

gifted. 
To  one  whom  fiends  enthrall,  this  voice 

to  me; 
Scarce  did  I  wish  her  veil  to  be  uplifted^ 
I  was  so  calm  and  joyous.     I  could  see 
The  platform  where  we  stood,  the  statues  ' 

three 
Which  kept  their  marble  watch  on  that 

high  shrine. 
The  multitudes,  the  mountains,  and  the 

sea, — 
As,  when  eclipse  hath  passed,  things  sud- 
den shine 
To  men's  astonished  eyes  most  clear  and 

crystalline. 

XLVII 

At  first  Laone  spoke  most  tremulously; 

But  soon  her  voice  the  calmness  which  it 
shed 

Gathered,    and  —  *  Thon    art    whom  I 
sought  to  see, 

And  thou  art  our  first  votary  here,'  she 

said; 
'  I  had  a  dear  friend  once,  but  he  is  dead! 

And,  of  all  those  on  the  wide  earth  who 
breathe. 

Thou  dost  resemble  him  alone.  I  spread 

This  veil  between  us  two  that  thou  be- 
neath 
Shouldst  image  one  who  may  have  been 
long  lost  in  death. 

XLVIII 

*  For  this  wilt  thou  not  henceforth  pardoa 

me? 
Yes,  but  those  joys  which  silence  well 

requite 
Forbid  reply.  Why  men  have  chosen  me 
To  be  the  Priestess  of  this  holiest  rite 
I  scarcely  know,  but  that  the  floods  of 

light 
Which  flow  over  the  world  have  borne 

me  hither 
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To  meet  thee,  long  most  dear.  And  now 
unite 

Thine  band  with  mine,  and  may  all  com- 
fort wither 
From  both  the  hearts  whose  pulse  in  joy 
now  beat  together, 

XLlx 
*  If  our  own  will  as  others'  law  we  bind, 
If  the  foul  worship  trampled  here  we  fear. 
If  as  ourselves  we  cease  to  love  our 

kind  I'  — 
She   paused,   and   pointed   upwards — 

sculptured  there 
Three  shapes  around  her  ivory  throne 

appear. 
One  was  a  Giant,  like  a  child  asleep 
On  a  loose  rock,  whose  grasp  crushed,  as 

it  were 
In  dream,  sceptres  and  crowns;  and  one 

did  keep 
Its  watchful  eyes   in  doubt  whether  to 

smile  or  weep  — 


A  Woman  sitting  on  the  sculptured  disk 
Of  the  broad  earth,  and  feeding  from 

one  breast 
A  human  babe  and  a  young  basilisk; 
Her  looks  were  sweet  as  Heaven's  when 

loveliest 
In  Autumn  eves.    The  third  Image  was 

dressed 
In  white  wings  swift  as  clouds  in  winter 

skies; 
Beneath    his   feet,   'mongst    ghastliest 

forms,  repressed 
Lay  Faith,  an  obscene  worm,  who  sought 

to  rise,  — 
iVhile  calmly  on  the  Sun  he  turned  his  dia^ 

mond  eyes. 

LI 

Beside  that  Image  then  I  sate,  while  she 
Stood  'mid  the  throngs  which  ever  ebbed 

and  flowed, 
Like  light  amid  the  shadows  of  the  sea 
Cast  from  one  cloudless  star,  and  on  the 

crowd 
That  touch  which  none  who  feels  forgets 

bestowed; 
And  whilst  the  sun  returned  the  steadfast 

gaze 
Of  the  fi;reat  Image,  as  o'er  Heaven  it 

glode, 


That  rite  had  place;  it  ceased  when  snm 
set's  blaze 

Burned  o'er  the  isles;  all  stood  in  joy  and 
deep  amaze  — 

When  in  the  silence  of  all  spirits  there 

Laone's  voice  was  felt,  and  through  the 
air 
Her  thrillinff   gestures  spoke,  most  elo- 
quently fair. 


'Calm  art  thou  as  yon  snnsetl  swift  and 

strong 
As  new-fledged  Eagles  beautiful  and  yonng, 
That  float  among  the  blinding  beams  of 

morning; 
And  underneath  thy  feet  wtithe  Faith  and 

Folly, 
Custom  and  Hell  and  mortal  Melancholy. 
Hark!  the  Earth  starts  to  hear  the  mighty 
warning 
Of  thy  voice  sublime  and  holy; 
Its  free  spirits  here  assembled 
See  thee,  feel  thee,  know  thee  now; 
To  thy  voice  their  hearts  have  trembled, 
Like  ten  thousand  clouds  which  flow 
With  one  wide  wind  as  it  flies  I 
Wisdom!  thy  irresistible  children  rise 
To  hail  thee;  and  the  elements  they  chain, 
And  their  own  will,  to  swell  the  glory  of 
thy  train! 


'O  Spirit  vast  and  deep  as  Night  and 

Heaven, 
Mother  and  soul  of  all  to  which  is  given 
The  light  of  life,  the  loveliness  of  roingl 
Lo!  thou  dost  reascend  the  human  hefut, 
Thy  throne  of  power,  almighty  as  thon 

wert 
In  dreams  of  Poets  old  grown  pale  by  see- 
ing 
The  shade  of  thee;  —  now  millions  start 
To  feel  thy  lightnings    through    them 

burning! 
Nature,  or  God,  or  Love,  or  Pleasure, 
Or  Sympathy,  the  sad  tears  turning 
To  mutual  smiles,  a  drainless  treasure, 
Descends  amidst  us!    Scorn  and  Hate, 
Revenue  and  Selfishness,  are  desolate! 
A  hundred  nations  swear  that  there  shall 

be 
Pity  and  Peace  and  Love  among  the  goo4 
and  free! 
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*  Eldest  of  thinp,  divine  Equality  ! 
Wisdom  and  Love  are  but  tlie  slaves  of 

thee, 
The  aneels  of  thy  sway,  who  poor  aroond 

Treasures  from  all  the    cells  of  human 

thought 
And  from  the  Stars  and  from  the  Ocean 

brought, 
And  the  last  living  heart  whose  beatings 
bound  thee. 
The  powerful  and  the  wise  had  sought 
Thy  coming;  thou,  in  light  descending 
O'er  the  wide  land  which  is  thine  own, 
Like  the  spring  whose  breath  is  blending 
All  blasts  of  fragrance  into  one, 
Comest  upon  the  paths  of  men! 
Earth  bares  her  general  bosom  to  thy  ken, 
And  all  her  children  here  in  glory  meet 
To  feed  upon  thy  smiles,  and  dasp  thy 
sacred  feet. 


'My  brethren,  we  are  free  I  the  plains  and 

mountains. 
The  gray  sea-shore,   the  forests  and  the 

fountains, 
Are  haunts  of  happiest  dwellers;  man  and 

woman. 
Their  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely 

borrow 
From  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow; 
For  oft  we  still  must  weep,  since  we  are 
human. 
A  stormy  night's  serenest  morrow, 
Whose  showers  are  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Whose  clouds  are  smiles  of  those  that  die 
Like  infants  without  hopfes  or  fears. 
And  whose  beams  are  joys  that  lie 
^  In  blended  hearts,  now  holds  dominion,  — 
The  dawn  of  mind,  which,  upwards  on  a 

pinion 
Borne,  swift  as  sunrise,  far  illumines  space, 
And  dasps  this  barren  world  in  its  own 
bnght  embrace ! 

5 

*  Mj  brethren,  we  are  free  I  the  fruits  are 


Beneath  the  stars,  and  the  night-winds  are 

flowing 
O'er  the  ripe  com,  the  birds  and  beasts  are 

dreaming. 


Never  npdn  may  blood  of  bird  or  beast 
Stain  with  its  renomous  stream  a  human 

feast. 
To  the  pure  skies  in  accusation  steaming  I 
Avenging  poisons  shall  have  ceased 
To  feed  disease  and  fear  and  madness; 
The  dwellers  of  the  earth  and  air 
Shall  throng  around  our  steps  in  gladness. 
Seeking  their  food  or  refuge  there. 
Our  toil  from  thought  all  glorious  forms 

shall  cull, 
To  make  this  earth,  our  home,  more  beau« 

tifnl. 
And  Science,  and  her  sbter  Poesy, 
Shall  clothe  in  light  the  fields  and  cities  of 
the  free ! 


*  Victory,  Victory  to  the  prostrate  nations  f 
Bear  witness,  Night,  and  ye  mute  Constel- 
lations 
Who  gaze  on  us  from  your  crystalline  cars  I 
Thoughts  have  gone  forth  whose  powers 

can  sleep  no  more  t 
Victory!  Victory!  Earth's  remotest  shore. 
Regions  which  groan  beneath  the  Antarctic 
stars. 
The  green  lands  cradled  in  the  roar 
Of  western  waves,  and  wildernesses 
Peopled  and  vast  which  skirt  the  oceans. 
Where  Morning  dyes  her  golden  tresses. 
Shall  soon  partake  our  high  emotions. 
Kings  shall  turn  pale  !    Almighty  Fear, 
The  Iiend-6od,  when  our  charmM  name 

he  hear, 
Shall  fade  like  shadow  from  his  thousand 

fanes. 
While  Truth  with  Joy  enthroned  o'er  his 
lost  empire  reigns ! ' 

Ul 

Ere  she  had  ceased,  the  mists  of  night 
entwining 

Their  dim  woof  floated  o'er  the  infinite 
throng; 

She,  like  a  spirit  through  the  darkness 
shining. 

In  tones  whose  sweetness  silence  did  pro- 
long 

As  if  to  lingering  winds  they  did  belong. 

Poured  forUi  her  inmost  soul:  a  passion- 
ate speech 

With  wild  and  thrilling  pauses  wotch 
among, 
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Which   whoso  heard  was  mute,  for  it 
could  teach 
To  rapture  like  her  own  all  listening  hearts 
to  reach. 

LIII 

Her  voice  was  as  a  moantain  stream 
which  sweeps 

The  withered  leaves  of  autumn  to  the 
lake. 

And  in  some  deep  and  narrow  bay  then 
sleeps 

In  the  shadow  of  the  shores;  as  dead 
leaves  wake, 

Under  the  wave,  in  flowers  and  herbs 
which  make 

Those  green  depths  beautiful  when  skies 
are  blue, 

The  multitude  so  moveless  did  par- 
take 

Such  living  change,  and  kindling  mur- 
murs Sew 
As  o'er  that  speechless  calm  delight  and 
wonder  grew. 

LIV 

Over  the  plain  the  throngs  were  scattered 

then  • 

In  groups  around  the  fires,  which  from 

the  sea 
Even  to  the  gorge  of  the  first  mountain 

glen 
Blazed  wide  and  far;  the  banquet  of  the 

free 
Was  spread  beneath  manj  a  dark  cypress 

tree, 
Beneath  whose  spires,  which  swayed  in 

the  red  flame, 
Reclining  as  they  ate,  of  Liberty 
And  Hope  and  Justice  and  Laone's  name 
Earth's  children  did  a  woof  of  happy  con- 
verse frame. 

LV 

Their  feast  was  such  as  Earth,  the  gen- 
eral mother, 

Pours  from  her  fairest  bosom,  when  she 
smiles 

In  the  embrace  of  Autumn;  to  each 
other 

As  when  some  parent  fondly  reconciles 

Her  warring  children  —  she  their  wrath 
beguiles 

With  her  own  sustenance,  they  relenting 
weep  — 


Such  was  this  Festival,  which  from  their 

isles 
And  continents  and  winds  and  oceans 

deep 
All  shapes  might  throng  to  share  that  fly 

or  walk  or  creep; 

LVI 

Might  share  in  peace  and  innocence,  for 
gore 

Or  poison  none  this  festal  did  pollute. 

But,  piled  on  high,  an  ovei'flowing  store 

Of    pomegranates   and    citrons,   fairest 
fruit. 

Melons,  and  dates,  and  figs,  and  many  a 
root 

Sweet  and  sustaining,  and  bright  grapes 
ere  yet 

Accursed  fire  their  mild  juice  could  trans- 
mute 

Into  a  mortal   bane,  and  brown  com 
set 
In  baskets;  with  pure  streams  their  thirst- 
ing lips  they  wet. 

LVII 

Laone  had  descended  from  the  shrine, 
And  every  deepest  look  and  holiest  mind 
Fed  on  her  form,  though  now  those  tones 

divine 
Were  silent  as  she  passed;  she  did  un-^ 

wind 
Her  veil,  as  with  the  crowds  of  her  own 

kind 
She  mixed;  some  impulse  made  my  heart 

refrain 
From  seeking  her  that  night,  so  I  re- 
clined 
Amidst  a  group,  where  on  the  utmost 

plain 
A  festal  watch-fire  burned  beside  the  dusky 

main. 

LVIII 
And  joyous  was  our  feast;  pathetic  talk, 
And  wit,  and  harmonv  of  choral  strains. 
While    far   Orion   o  er  the  waves  did 

walk 
That  flow  among  the  isles,  held  us  in 

chains 
Of  sweet  captivity  which  none  disdains 
Who  feels;  but,  when  his  zone  grew  dim 

in  mist 
Which  clothes  the  Ocean's  bosom,  o'er 

the  plains  , 
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The  multitudes  went  homeward  to  their 
rest, 
Which  that  delightful  day  with  its  own 
shadow  blest. 


CANTO  SIXTH 


BssiDE  the  dimness  of  the  glimmering 
sea, 

Weaving  swift  language   from  impas- 
sioned themes. 

With  that  dear  friend  I  lingered,  who  to 
me 

So  late  had  been  restored,  beneath  the 
gleams 

Of  the  silver  stars;  and  ever  in  soft 
dreams 

Of  future  love  and  peace  sweet  converse 
lapped 

Our  willing  fancies,  till  the  pallid  beams 

Of  the  last  watch-fire  fell,  and  darkness 
wrapped 
The  waves,  and  each  bright  chain  of  float- 
ing fire  was  snapped, 


And  till  we  came  even  to  the  City's  wall 
And  the  great  gate.  '  Then,  none  knew 

whence  or  why. 
Disquiet  on  the  multitudes  did  fall; 
And  first,  one  pale  and  breathless  passed 

us  by, 
And  stared  and  spoke  not;  then  with 

piercing  cry 
A  troop  of  wild-eyed  women  —  by  the 

shrieks 
Of  their  own  terror  driven,  tumultnonsly 
Hither  and  thither  hurrying  with  pale 

cheeks  — 
Each  one  from  fear  unknown  a  sudden 

refuge  seeks 

III 
Then,  rallying  cries  of  treason  and  of 

danger 
Besounded,  and — *  They  come !  to  arms  I 

to  armsl 
The    Tyrant    is   amongst  us,  and   the 

stranger 
Comes  to  enslave  us  in  his  name  1  to 

armsl' 
In  vain:  for  Panic,  the  pale  fiend  who 

charms 


Strength  to  forswear  her  right,  those 

millions  swept 
Like  waves  before  the  tempest.    Theso 

alarms 
Came  to  me,  as  to  know  their  cause  I 

leapt 
On  the  gate's  turret,  and  in  rage  and  grief 

and  scorn  I  wept  t 

IV 

For  to  the  north  I  saw  the  town  on  fire, 

And  its  red  light  made  morning  pallid 
now. 

Which  burst  over  wide  Asia;  —  louder, 
higher, 
.  The  yells  of  victory  and  the  screams  of 
woe 

I  heard  approach,  and  saw  the  throng 
below 

Stream  through    the  gates  like  foam- 
wrought  waterfalls 

Fed  from  a  thousand  storms  —  the  fear- 
ful glow 

Of  bombs  flares  overhead  —  at  intervals 
The  red  artillery's  bolt  mangling  among 
them  falls. 


And  now  the  horsemen  come  —  and  -all 

was  done 
Swifter  than  I  have  spoken  —  I  beheld 
Their  red  swords  flash  in  the  unrisen  sun. 
I  rushed  fimong  the  rout  to  have  repelled 
That    miserable    flight  —  one    moment 

quelled 
By  voice,  and  looks,  and  eloquent  despair. 
As  if  reproach  from  their  own  hearts 

withheld 
Their  steps,  they  stood;  but  spon  camO 

pouring  there 
New    multitudes,  and  did   those   rallii4 

bands  o'erbear. 

VI 

I  strove,  as  drifted  on  some  cataract 
By    irresistible    streams    some    wretch 

might  strive 
Who  hears  its  fatal  roar;  the  files  oom* 

nact 
Whelmed  me,  and  from  the  gate  availed 

to  drive 
With  Quickening  impulse,  as  each  bolt 

dia  rive 
Their  ranks  with  bloodier  chasm;  into 

the  plain 
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Disgorged  at  length  the  dead  and  the 

alive 
In  one  dread  mass  were  parted,  and  the 

stain 
Of  blood  from  mortal  steel  fell  o'er  the 

fields  like  rain. 

vn 

For  now  the  despot's  bloodhounds  with 

their  prey, 
Unarmed   and  unaware,  were  gorging 

deep 
Their  gluttony  of  death ;  the  loose  ar- 
ray 
Of  horsemen  o'er  the  wide  fields  murder- 

ine  sweep, 
And  with  loud  laughter  for  their  Tyrant 

reap 
A  harvest  sown  with  other  hopes;  the 

while, 
Far  overhead,  ships  from  Propontis  keep 
A  killing  rain  of  fire.    When  the  waves 

smue 
As  sudden  earthquakes  light  many  a  toU 

canoisle, 

vin 

Thus    sudden,   unexpected    feast    was 

spread 
For  the  carrion  fowls  of  Heaven.    I  saw 

the  sight  — 
I  moved  —  I  lived — as  o'er  the  heaps  of 

dead. 
Whose  stony  eyes  glared  in  the  morning 

light, 
I  trod;  to  me  there  came  no  thought  of 

flight, 
But  with    loud  cries  of   scorn,  which 

whoso  heard 
That  dreaded  death  felt  in  his  veins  the 

might 
Of  virtuous  shame  return,  the  crowd  I 

stirred. 
And  desperation's  hope  in  many  hearts  re- 
curred. 

IX 

A  band  of  brothers  gathering  round  me 

made. 
Although  unarmed,  a  steadfast  front,  and, 

stiU 
Retreating,  with  stem  looks  beneath  the 

shade 
Of  gathered  eyebrows,  did  the  victors 

fill 


With  doubt  even  in  success;  deliberate 

will 
Inspired  our  growing  troop;  not  over^ 

thrown. 
It  rained  the  shelter  of  a  grassy  hill,  — 
And  ever  still  our  comrades  were  hewn 

down. 
And  their  defenceless  limbs  beneath  our 

footsteps  strown. 


Immovably  we  stood;  in  joy  I  found 
Beside  me  then,  firm  as  a  giant  pine 
Among    the    mountain    vapors   driven 

around. 
The  old  man  whom  I  loved;  his  eyes 

divine 
With  a  mild  look  of  courage  answered 

mine. 
And  my  young  friend  was  near,  and 

ardently 
His  hand  grasped  mine  a  moment;  now 

the  line 
Of  war  extended,  to  our  rallying  cry 
As  myriads  flocked  in  love  and  brotherb 


to  die. 


brotherhood 


XI 


For  ever  while  the  sun  was  climbing 
Heaven 

The  horseman  hewed  our  unarmed 
myriads  down 

Safelv,  though  when  by  thirst  of  carnage 
driven 

Too  near,  those  slaves  were  swiftly  over- 
thrown 

By  hundreds  leaping  on  them;  flesh  and 


8oon  made  our  ghastly  ramparts;  then 

the  shaft 
Of  the  artillery  from  the  sea  was  thrown 
More  fast  and  fiery,  and  the  oonquerors 

laughed 
In  pride  to  hear  the  wind  our  screams  of 

torment  waft 

XII 

For  on  one  side  alone  the  hill  gave  ahel* 

ter. 
So  vast   that  phalanx  of  nnconquered 

men. 
And  there  the  living  in  the  blood  did 

welter 
Of  the  dead  and  dying,  which  in  thai 

green  glen. 
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Like    stifled   torrents,  made  a  plashj 

fen 
Under  the  feet    Thus  was  the  butchery 

waged 
While  the  sun  clomb  Heaven's  eastern 

steep;  but,  when 
It  'gan  to  sink,  a  fiercer  combat  raged, 
For  iu  more  doubtful  strife  the  armies  were 

engaged. 

xin 
Within  a  cave  upon  the  hill  were  found 
A  bundle  of  rude  pikes,  the  instrument 
Of  those  who  war  but  on  their  native 

ground 
For  natural  rights;  a  shout  of  jojance, 

sent 
Even    from  our  hearts,  the    wide    air 

Sieroed  and  rent, 
ose  few  arms  the  bravest  and  the 
best 
Seized,  and  each  sixth,  thus  armed,  did 

now  present 
A  line  which  covered  and  sustained  the 
rest, 
A  confident  phalanx  which  the  foes  on 
every  side  invest. 

XIV 

That  onset  turned  the  foes  to  flight  al- 
most; 

But  soon  they  saw  their  present  strength, 
and  knew 

That  coming  night  would  to  our  resolute 
host 

Bring  victory;  so,  dismounting,  close  they 
drew 

Their  glittering  files,  and  then  the  com- 
bat grew 

Unequal  but  most  horrible;  and  ever 

Our  myriads,  whom  the  swift  bolt  over- 
threw, 

Or  the  red  sword,  failed  like  a  mountain 
river 
Which  rushes  forth  in  foam  to  sink  in 
sands  forever. 

XV 

Sorrow  and  shame,  to  see  with  their  own 

kind 
Our  human  brethren  mix,  like  beasts  of 

blood. 
To  mutual  ruin  armed  by  one  behind 
Who  sits  and  scoffst  —  that  friend  so 

mild  and  good, 


Who  like  its  shadow  near  my  youth  had 

stood. 
Was    stabbed  I  —  my    old    preserver's 

hoary  hair, 
With  the  flesh  clinging  to  its  roots,  was 

strewed 
Under  my  feetl     I  lost  all  sense  or  care. 
And  like  the  rest  I  grew  desperate  and 

unaware. 

XVI 

The   battle  became    ghastlier;   in    the 

midst 
I  paused,  and  saw  how  ugly  and  how  fell, 
O  Hate  I  thou  art,  even  when  thy  life 

thou  shedd'st 
For  love.    The  ground  in  many  a  little 

dell 
Was  broken,  up  and  down  whose  steeps 

befell 
Alternate  victory  and  defeat;  and  there 
The  combatants  with  rage  most  horrible 
Strove,  and  their  eyes  started  with  crack- 
ing stare. 
And  impotent  their  tongues  they  lolled 
into  the  air, 

xvn 

Flaccid  and  foamy,  like  a  mad  dog's 

hanging. 
Want,  and  Moon-madness,  and  the  pest's 

swift  Bane, 
When  its  shafts  smite  —  while  yet  its 

bow  is  twanging  — 
Have  each  their  mark  and  sign,  some 

ghastly  stain; 
And  this  was  thine,  O  War  I  of  hate  and 

pain 
Thou  loathe  slave  I    I  saw  all  shapes  of 

death. 
And  ministered  to  many,  o'er  the  plain 
While  carnage  in  the  sunbeam's  warmth 

did  seethe. 
Till  Twilight  o'er  the  east  wove  her  seren- 

est  wreath. 

xvin 

The  few  who  yet  survived,  resolute  and 

firm. 
Around  me  fought.    At  the  decline  of 

day. 
Winding  above  the  mountain's    snowy 

term. 
New  banners  shone;  they  quivered  ic 

the  ray 
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Of  the  iiin's  unseeii  orb;  ere  night  the 

array 
Of  fresh  troops  hemmed  os  in — of  those 

brave  bands 
I  soon  soryWed  alone — and  now  I  lay 
Yanouished    and    faint,    the   grasp  of 

bloody  hands 
1  felt,  and  saw  on  high  the  glare  of  falling 

brands, 

XDC 

When   on   my  foes   a    sndden   terror 

came, 
And  they  fled,  scattering. — Lol  with 

reinless  speed 
A  black  Tartarian  horse  of  giant  frame, 
Comes  trampling    over  the  dead;   the 

living  bleed 
Beneath  the  hoofs  of  that  tremendous 

steed. 
On  which,  like  to  an  Angel,  robed  in 

white. 
Sate  one  waving  a  sword)  4he  hosts  re- 
cede 
And  fly,  as  through  their  ranks,  with 

a^ul  might 
Sweeps  in  the  shadow  of  eve  that  Phantom 

swift  and  bright; 

XX 

And  its  path  made  a  solitude.    I  rose 
And  marked  its  coming;  it  relaxed  its 

course 
As  it  approached  me,  and  the  wind  that 

flows 
Throuffh  night  bore  accents  to  mine  ear 

whose  roroe 
Might  create  smiles  in  death.    The  Tar- 
tar horse 
Paused,  and  I  saw  the  shape  its  might 

which  swayed, 
And  heard  her  musical  pants,  like  the 

sweet  source 
Of  waters  in  the  desert,  as  she  said, 
Mount  with  me,  Laon,  now' — I  rapidly 

obeyed. 

XXI 

Then,  'Awav!  away!'  she  cried,  and 

stretched  her  sword 
As  't  were  a  scourge  over  the  courser's 

head, 
And  lightly  shook  the  reins.    We  spake 

no  word. 
But  like  the  vapor  of  the  tempest  fled 


Over  the  plain;   her   dark   hair   was 

dispread 
Like  the  pine's  looks  upon  the  lingering 

blast; 
Over  mine  eyes  its  shadowy  strings  it 

spread 
Fitfully,  and  the  hills  and  streams  fled 

fast, 
As  o'er  their  glimmering  forms  the  steed'c 

broad  shadow  passed. 

XXII 

And  his  hoofs  ground  the  rocks  to  fire 

and  dust. 
His  strong  sides  made  the  torrents  rise 

in  spray. 
And  turbulence,  as  of  a  whirlwind's  gust. 
Surrounded  us;  —  and  still  away,  away. 
Through  the  desert  night  we  sped,  while 

she  alway 
Gazed  on  a  mountain  which  we  neared, 

whose  crest, 
Crowned  with  a  marble  ruin,  in  the  ray 
Of  the  obscure  stars  gleamed;  its  rugged 

breast 
The  steed  strained  up,  and  then  his  impulse 

did  arrest. 

XXIII 

A    rocky    hill     which    overhung    the 

Ocean:  — 
From  that  lone  ruin,  when  the  steed  that 

panted 
Paused,  might  be  heard  the  murmur  of 

the  motion 
Of  waters,  as  in  spots  forever  haunted 
By  the  choicest  winds  of  Heaven  which 

are  enchanted 
To  music  by  the  wand  of  Solitude, 
That  wizard  wild,  —  and  the  far  tents 

implanted 
Upon  tne  plain,  be  seen  by  those  who 

stood 
Thenoe  roarkiuK  the  dark  shore  of  Ocean's 

curvM  flood. 

xxrv 
One  moment  these  were  heard  and  seep 

—  another 
Passed;  and  the  two  who  stood  beneath 

that  night 
Each  only  heard  or  saw  or  felt  the  other. 
As  from  the  lofty  steed  she  did  alight, 
Cythna  (for,  from  the  eyes  whete  drnpest 

li|?ht 
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Of  love  and  Badness  made  my  lips  feel 

pale 
With  influence  strange  of  moarnfullest 

delight, 
My  own  sweet  Cythna  looked)  with  joy 

did  quail, 
And  felt  her  strength  in  teara  of  human 

weakness  fail. 

XXV 

And  for  a  space  in  my  embrace  she 

rested, 
Her  head  on  my  unquiet  heart  reposing, 
While  my  faint  arms  her  languid  frame 

invested; 
At  length  she  looked  on  me,  and,  half 

unclosing 
Her  tremulous  Ups,  said,  *  Friend,  thy 

bands  were  losing 
The  battle,  as  I  stood  before  the  Kine 
In  bonds.  I  burst  them  then,  and,  swiftly 

choosinff 
The  time,  did  seize  a  Tartar's  sword, 

and  spring 
Upon  his  horse,  and  swift  as  on  the  whirl- 
wind's wing 

XXVI 

*  Hare  thou  and  I  been  borne  beyond  pur- 
suer. 

And  we  are  here.'  Then,  turning  to  the 
steed. 

She  pressed  the  white  moon  on  his  front 
with  pure 

And  rose^ike  lips,  and  many  a  fragrant 


From  the  men  ruin  plucked  that  he 

might  feed; 
But  I  to  a  stone  seat  that  Maiden  led, 
And,  kissing  her  fair  eyes,  said,  <  Thou 

hast  n^ 
Of  rest/  and  I  heaped  up  the  courser's 

bed 
In  a  green  mossy  nook,  with  mountain 

flowers  dispread. 

XXVII 

Within  that  ruin,  where  a  shattered 
portal 

Looks  to  the  eastern  stars  —  abandoned 
now 

By  man  to  be  the  home  of  things  im- 
mortal, 

Memories,  fike  awful  ghosts  which  come 
and  go, 


And  must  inherit  all  he  builds  below 

When  he  is  gone — a  hall  stood;  o'er 
whose  roof 

Fair  dinging  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did 
grow. 

Clasping  its  gray  rents  with  a  verdurous 
woof, 
A  hanging  dome  of  leaves,  a  canopy  moon- 
proof. 

XXVIII 

The  autumnal  winds,  as  if  spell-bound, 

had  made 
A  natural  couch  of  leaves  in  that  recess. 
Which  seasons  none  disturbed;  but,  in 

the  shade 
Of  flowering  parasites,  did  Spring  love 

to  dress 
With  their  sweet  blooms  the  wintry  lone- 
liness 
Of  those  dead  leaves,  shedding  their 

stars  whene'er 
The  wandering  wind  her  nurslings  might 

caress; 
Whose  intertwining  fingers  ever  there 
Made  music  wild  and  soft  that  filled  the 

listening  air. 

XXIX 

We  know  not  where  we  go,  or  what 

sweet  dream 
May  pilot  us  through  caverns  strange 

and  fair 
Of  far  and  pathless  passion,  while  the 

stream 
Of  life  our  bark  doth  on  its  whirlpools 

bear. 
Spreading  swift  wings  as  sails  to  the  dim 

air; 
Nor  should  we  seek  to  know,  so  the  de- 
votion 
Of  love  and  gentle  thoughts  be  heard 

still  there 
Louder   and   louder   from  the  utmost 

Ocean 
Of  universal  life,  attuning  its  commotion. 

XXX 

To  the  pnre  all  things  are  pure!  Oblivion 

wrapped 
Our  spirits,  and  the  fearful  overthrow 
Of    public  hope  was    from  our  being 

snapped, 
Though  link^  yearn  had  bound  it  there; 

for  now 
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A  power,  a  thirst,  a  knowledge,  which 
below 

All  thoughts,  like  light  beyond  the  at- 
mosphere 

Clothing  its  clouds  with  grace,  doth  ever 
flow. 

Came  on  us,  as  we  sate  in  silence  there. 
Beneath  the  golden  stars  of  the  clear  azure 
air;  — 

XXXI 

In  silence  which  doth  follow  talk  that 

causes 
The  bafiBcd  heart  to  speak  with  sighs 

and  tears, 
When  wildering  passion  swalloweth  up 

the  pauses 
Of  inexpressive  speech;  —  the  youthful 

years 
Which  we  together  passed,  their  hopes 

and  fears, 
The  blood  itself  which  ran  within  onr 

frames. 
That  likeness  of  the  features  which  en- 
dears 
The  thoughts  expressed  by  them,  our 

very  names, 
And  all  the  wingM  hours  which  speechless 

memory  claims, 

XXXII 

Had  found  a  voice;  and  ere  that  voice 

did  pass. 
The  night  grew  damp  and  dim,  and, 

through  a  rent 
Of  the  ruin  where  we  sate,  from  the 

morass 
A  wandering  Meteor  by  some  wild  wind 

sent 
Hung  high  in  the  green  dome,  to  which 

it  lent 
A  faint  and    pallid   lustre;    while  the 

song 
Of  blasts,  in  which  its  blue  hair  quiver- 
ing bent, 
StrewMl   strangest  sounds  the  moving 

leaves  amone; 
A  wondrous  light,  the  sound  as  of  a  spirit's 

tongue. 

xxxin 

The  Meteor  showed  the  leaves  on  which 

we  sate, 
And  Cythna's  glowing  arms,  and   the 

thick  ties 


Of  her  soft  hair  which  bent  with  gath- 
ered weight 

My  neck  near  hers;  her  dark  and  deep- 
ening eyes. 

Which,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star 
that  lies 

O'er  a  dim  well  move  thongh  the  star 
reposes. 

Swam  m  our  mute  and  liquid  ecstasies; 

Her  marble  brow,  and  eager  lips,  like 
roses. 
With    their  own    fragrance    pale,    which 
Spring  but  half  uncloses. 

xxxiv 

The  Meteor  to  its  far  morass  returned. 
The  beating  of  our  veins  one  interval 
Made  still;  and  then  I  felt  the  blood  that 

burned 
Within  her  frame  mingle  with  mine,  and 

faU 
Around  my  heart  like  fire;  and  over 

all 
A  mist  was  spread,  the  sickness  of  a 

deep 
And  speechless  swoon  of  joy,  as  might 

befall 
Two  disunited  spirits  when  they  leap 
In  union  from  this  earth's  obscure  and 

fading  sleep. 

XXXV 

Was  it  one  moment    that  confounded 

thus 
All  thought,  all  sense,  all  feeling,  into 

one 
Unutterable  power,  which  shielded  na 
Even  from  our  own  cold  looks,  when  we 

had  Rone 
Into  a  wide  and  wild  oblivion 
Of  tnmult  and  of  tenderness  ?  or  now 
Had  ages,  such  as  make  the  moon  and 

sun. 
The  seasons,  and  mankind  their  changes 
know, 
Left  fear  and  time  unf elt  by  ns  alone  be- 
low? 

xxxvn 

I  know  not.    What  are  kisses  whose  fire 

clasps 
The  failing  heart  in  languishment,  or 

limb 
Twined  within  limb  ?  or  the  quick  dying 

gwpt 
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Of  the  life  meeting,  when  the  faint  eyes 
swim 

Through  tears  of  a  wide  mist  boundless 
and  dim, 

In  one  caress  ?    What  is  the  strong  con- 
trol 

Which  leads  the  heart  that  dizzy  steep 
to  climb- 

Where  far  over  the  worid  those  vapors 
roU 
Which  blend  two  restless  frames  in  one  re- 
posing soul  ? 

XXXVII 

It  is  the  shadow  which  doth  float  nnseen, 

But  not  unfelt,  o'er  blind  mortality, 

Whose  divine  darkness    fled  not  from 
that  green 

And  lone  recess,  where  lapped  in  peace 
did  lie 

Our  linked  frames,  till,  from  the  chan- 
ging sky 

That  night  and  still  another  day  had 
fled; 

And  then  I  saw  and  felt.  The  moon  was 
high. 

And  clouds,  as  of  a  coming  storm,  were 
spread 
Under  its  orb,  —  loud  winds  were  gather- 
ing overhead. 

XXXVIII 

Cythna's  sweet  lips  seemed  Inrid  in  the 

moon, 
Her  fairest  limbs  with  the  night  wind 

were  chill. 
And  her  dark  tresses  were  all  loosely 

strewn 
O'er  her  pale  bosom;  all  within  was  still, 
And  the  sweet  peace  of  joy  did  almost 

All 
The  depth  of  her  unfathomable  look; 
And  we  sate  calmly,  though  that  rocky 

hill 
The  waves    contending  in   its  caverns 

strook, 
For  they  foreknew  the  storm,  and  the  gray 

ruin  shook. 

XXXIX 

There  we  unheeding  sate  in  the  com- 
munion 
Of  interchange  vows,  which,  with  a  rite 
Of  faith  most  sweet  and  sacred,  stamped 
our  union. 


Few  were  the  living  hearts  which  could 

unite 
Like  ours,  or  celebrate  a  bridal  nig^t 
With  such  close  sympathies,  for  they 

had  sprung 
From  liuk^  youth,  and  from  the  gentle 

might 
Of  earliest  love,  delayed  and  cherished 

long. 
Which  common  hopes  and  fears  made,  like 

a  tempest,  strong. 

XL 

And  such  is  Nature's  law  divine  that 

those 
Who  grow  together  cannot  choose  but 

love. 
If  faith  or  custom  do  not  interpose, 
Or  common  slavery  mar  what  else  might 

move 
All  gentlest  thoughts.    As  in  the  sacred 

g^ve 
Which  shades  the  springs  of  Ethiopian 

Nile, 
That  living  tree  which,  if  the  arrowy 

dove 
Strike  with  her  shadow,  shrinks  in  fear 

awhile, 
But  its  own  kindred  leaves  clasps  while  the 

sunbeams  smile, 

XLI 

And  clings  to  them  when  darkness  may 

dissever 
The  close  caresses  of  all  duller  plants 
Which  bloom  on  the  wide  earth;  —  thus 

we  forever 
Were  linked,  for  love  had  nursed  us  in 

the  haunts 
Where  knowledge  from  its  secret  source 

enchants 
Toung  hearts  with  the  fresh  music  of  its 

springing, 
Ere  yet  its  gathered  flood  feeds  human 

wants 
As  the  g^at  Nile  feeds  Egypt, — ever 

flinging 
Light  on  the  woven  boughs  which  o'er  its 

waves  are  swinging. 

XLH 

The  tones  of  Cythna's  voice  like  echoes 

were 
Of  those  far  murmuring  streams;  they 

rose  and  fell, 
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Mixed  with  mine  own  in  the  tempestuous 

air; 
And  so  we  sate,  until  our  talk  befell 
Of  the  late  ruin,  swift  and  horrible. 
And  how  those  seeds  of  hope  might  yet 

be  sown, 
Whose  fruit  is  Evil's    mortal    poison. 

Well, 
For  us,  this  ruin  made  a  watch-tower 

lone, 
But  Cythna's  eyes  looked  faint,  and  now 

two  days  were  gone 

XLIII 

8inoe  she  had  food.    Therefore  I  did 

awaken 
The  Tartar  steed,  who,  from  his  ebon 

mane 
Soou  a.  the  dinging  domben  he  bad 

shaken, 
Bent  his  thin  head  to  seek  the  brazen 

rein. 
Following  me  obediently.    With  pain 
Of  heart  so  deep  and  dread  that  one 

caress. 
When  lips  and  heart  refuse  to  part  again 
Till  they  have  told  their  fill,  could  scarce 

express 
The  aneuish  of  her  mute  and  fearful  ten- 
derness, 

XLIV 

Cythna  beheld  me  part,  as  I  bestrode 
That  willing  steed.  The  tempest  and  the 

night, 
Which  gave  my  path  its  safety  as  I  rode 
Down  the  ravine  of  rocks,  did  soon  unite 
The  darkness  and  the  tumult  of  their 

might 
Borne  on  all  winds.  —  Far  through  the 

streaming  rain 
Floating,  at  intervals  the  garments  white 
Of  Cytbna  gleamed,  and  her  voice  once 

again 
Came  to  me  on  the  gust,  and  soon  I  reached 

the  plain. 

XLV 

I  dreaded  not  the  tempest,  nor  did  he 

Who  bore  me,  but  his  eyeballs  wide  and 
red 

Turned  on  the  lightning's  cleft  exult- 
ingly; 

And  when  the  earth  beneath  his  tame- 
less tread 


Shook  with  the  sullen  thunder,  he  would 
spread 

His  nostrils  to  the  blast,  and  joyously 

Mock  the  fierce  peal  with  neighings;  — 
thus  we  sped 

0*er  the  lit  plain,  and  soon  I  could  de- 
scry 
Where  Death  and  Fire  had  gorged  the 
spoil  of  victory. 

XLVI 

There  was  a  desolate  village  in  a  wood, 
Whose  bloom-inw<^en  leaves  now  scat- 
tering fed 
The  hunery  storm;  it  was  a  place  of 

blood, 
A  heap  of  bearthless  walls; — the  flames 

were  dead 
Within  those  dwellings  now, — the  life 

had  fled 
From  all  those  corpses  now,  —  but  the 

wide  skv 
Flooded  with  lightning  was  ribbed  over> 

head 
By  the  black  rafters,  and  around  did 

Ue 
Women  and  babes  and  men,  slaughtered 

confusedly. 

XLVII 

Beside  the  fountain  in  the  market-place 
Dismounting,   I    beheld    those    corpses 

stare 
With  homy  eyes  upon  each  other's  face, 
And  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  vacant 

air, 
And  upon  me,  dose  to  the  waters  where 
I  stooped  to  slake  my  thirst;  —  I  shrank 

to  taste. 
For  the  salt  bitterness  of    blood  was 

there! 
But  tied  the  steed  beside,  and  sought  in 

haste 
If  any  yet  survived  amid  that  ghastly  waste. 

XLVIII 

No  living  thing  was  there  beside  one 

woman 
Whom  I  found  wandering  in  the  streets^ 

and  she 
Was  withered  from  a  likeness  of  aught 

human 
Into  a  fiend,  by  some  strange  misery; 
Soon  as  she  heard  my  steps  she  leaped 

on  me^ 
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And  glaed  her  biiming  lips  to  mine,  and 

Uughed 
With  a  load,  long  and  frantic  laugh  of 

glee, 
And  cried,    'Now,  mortal,   thou    hast 

deeply  qnaffed 
The  Plague  s  olue  kisses  —  soon  millions 

•hall  pledge  the  draught! 

XLIX 

*  Mjr  name  is  Pestilence;  this  bosom  drj 
Once  fed  two  babes — a  sister  and  a 

brother; 
When  I  came  home,  one  in  the  blood  did 

lie 
Of  three  deathrwounds  —  the  flames  had 

ate  the  other! 
Since   then  I  have  no  longer  been  a 

mother. 
But  I  am  Pestilence;  hither  and  thither 
I  flit  about,  that  I  maj  slay  and  smother; 
All  lips  which  I  have  kissed  must  surely 

wither, 
Bat  Death's— if  thoa  art  he,  we  11  go  to 

work  together! 


'  What  seek'st  thou  here?  the  moonlight 

comes  in  flashes; 
The  dew  is  rising  dankly  from  the  dell; 
'T  will  moisten  her!  and  thou  shalt  see 

the  gashes 
In  my  sweet  boy,  now  full  of  worms.  But 

teU 
First  what  thou  seek'st.'  — 'I  seek  for 

food.'  — 'T  is  well. 
Thou  shalt  have  food.    Famine,  my  par- 
amour. 
Waits  for  us  at  the  feast — cruel  and  fell 
Is  Famine,  but  he  drives  not  from  his 

door 
Those  whom  these  lips  have  kissed,  alone. 

No  more,  no  morel ' 

LI 

As  thus  she  spake,  she  grasped  me  with 

the  strength 
Of   madness,  and   by  many  a  rained 

hearth 
She  led,  and  over  many  a  corpse.    At 

length 
We  came  to  a  lone  hut,  where  on  the 

earth 
Which  made  its  floor  she  in  her  ghastly 

mirth. 


Cratherinff  from  all  those  homee  now 

desolate. 
Had  piled  three  heaps  of  loaves,  making 

a  dearth 
Among  the  dead  —  round  which  she  set 

in  state 
A  ring  of  cold,  stiff  babes;  silent  and  stark 

they  sate. 

LII 

She  leaped  upon  a  pile,  and  lifted  high 

Her  mad  looks  to  the  lightning,  and 
cried,  <  Eat! 

Share  the  great  feast  —  to-morrow  we 
must  die! ' 

And  then  she  spumed  the  loaves  with 
her  pale  feet 

Towards   her    bloodless   guests; — that 
sight  to  meet. 

Mine  eyes  and  my  heart  ached,  and  but 
that  she 

Who  loved  me  did  with  absent  looks 
defeat 

Despair,  I  might  have  raved  in  sympa- 
thy: 
But  now  I  took  the  food  that  woman  of- 
fered me; 

LIII 

And  vainly  having  with  her  madness 

striven 
If  I  might  win  her  to  return  with  me. 
Departed.    In    the    eastern    beams    of 

Heaven 
The  lightning  now  grew  pallid,  rapidly 
As  by  the  shore  of  the  tempestuous  sea 
The  dark  steed  bore  me;  and  the  moun- 
tain gray 
Soon  echoed  to  his  hoofs,  and  I  could 

Cythna  among  the  rocks,  where  she  al- 
way 
Had  sate  with  anxious  eyes  fixed  on  the 
lingering  day. 

LIV 

And  joy  was  ours  to  meet.    She  was 

most  pale. 
Famished  and  wet  and  weary;  so  I  cast 
My  arms  around    her,  lest  her  steps 

should  fail 
As  to  our  home  we  went,  —  and,  thus 

embraced. 
Her  full  heart  seemed  a  deeper  joy  to 

taste 
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Than   e'er    the  prosperous   know;   the 

steed  behind 
Trod    peacefully   along   the    mountain 

waste; 
We  reached  our  home  ere  morning  could 

unbind 
Night's  latest  veil,  and  on  our  bridal  couch 

reclined. 

LV 

Her  chilled  heart  having  cherished  in 
my  bosom. 

And  sweetest  kisses  past,  we  two  did 
share 

Our  peaceful  meal;  as  an  autumnal  blos- 
som, 

Which  spreads  its  shrunk  leaves  in  the 
suuuy  air 

After  cold  showers,  like  rainbows  woven 
there, 

Thus  in  her  lips  and  cheeks  the  vital 
spirit 

Mantled,  and  in  her  eyes  an  atmosphere 

Of  health  and  hope;  and  sorrow  lan- 
guished near  it. 
And  fear,  and  all  that  dark  despondence 
doth  inherit. 


CANTO  SEVENTH 

I 

80  we  sate  joyous  as  the  momine  ray 
Which  fed  upon  the  wrecks  of  night  and 

storm 
Now  lingering  on  the  winds;  light  airs 

did  play 
Among  the  dewy  weeds,  the  sun  was 

warm, 
And  we  sate  linked  in  the  inwoven  charm 
Of   converse    and    caresses    sweet  and 

deep  — 
Speechless  caresses,  talk  that  might  dis- 
arm 
Time,  though    he  wield    the   darts  of 

death  and  sleep, 
And  those  thrice  mortal  barbs  in  his  own 

poison  steep. 

II 

I  told  her  of  my  suiferings  and  my  mad- 
ness. 

And  how,  awakened  from  that  dreamy 
mood 

By  Liberty's  uprise,  the  strength  of 
gladness 


Came  to  my  spirit  in  my  solitude, 

And  all  that  now  I  was,  while  tears  pur- 
sued 

Each  other  down  her  fair  and  listening 
cheek 

Fast  as  the  thoughts  which  fed  them, 
like  a  flood 

From  sunbright  dales;  and  when  I  ceased 
to  speak, 
Her  accents  soft  and  sweet  the  pausing  air 
did  wake. 

in 

She  told  me  a  strange  tale  of  strange 
endurance, 

Like  broken  memories  of  many  a  heart 

Woven  into  one;  to  which  no  firm  assur- 
ance, 

So  wild  were  they,  could  her  own  faith 
impart 

She  said  that  not  a  tear  did  dare  to  start 

From  the  swoln  brain,  and    that    her 
thoughts  were  firm. 

When  from  all  mortal  hope  she  did  de- 
part. 

Borne  by  those  slaves  across  the  Ocean's 
term. 
And  that  she  reached  the  port  without  one 
fear  infirm. 

IV 

One  was  she  among  many  there,  the 

thralls 
Of  the  cold  Tyrant's  cruel  lust;  and  they 
Laughed  mournfully  in  those  polluted 

halls; 
But  she  was  calm  and  sad,  musing  alway 
On  loftiest  enterprise,  till  on  a  day 
The  Tyrant  heard  her  singing  to  her 

lute 
A  wild  and  sad  and  spirit-thrilling  lay, 
Like  winds  that  die  in  wastes — one  mo- 
ment mute 
The  evil  thoughts  it  made  which  did  his 
breast  pollute. 


Even  when  he  saw  her  wondrous  loveli- 
ness. 

One  moment  to  great  Nature's  sacred 
power 

He  bent,  and  was  no  loneer  passionless; 

But  when  he  bade  her  to  his  secret  bower 

Be  borne,  a  loveless  victim,  and  she 
tore 
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Her  locks  in  agony,  and  her  words  of 

flame 
And  mightier  looks  availed  not,  then  he 

hore 
Again  his  load  of  slavery,  and  became 
A  k^,  a  heartless  beast,  a  pageant  and  a 

name. 

VI 

She  told  me  what  a  loathsome  agony 
Is  that  when  selfishness  mocks  love's 

delight. 
Foul  as  in  dreams,  most  fearf al  imagery, 
To  dally  with  the  mowing  dead;   that 

night 
All  torture,  fear,  or  horror  made  seem 

light 
Which  the  sonl  dreams  or  knows,  and 

when  the  day 
Shone  on  her  awful  frenzy,  from  the 

sight, 
Where  Uke  a  Spirit  in  fleshly  chains  she 

lay 
Straggling,  aghast  and  pale  the  Tyrant  fled 

away. 

VII 

Her  madness  was  a  beam  of  light,  a 

power 
Which  dawned  through  the  rent  soul; 

and  words  it  gave. 
Gestures  and  looks,  such  as  in  whirl- 

winds  bore 

(Which  might  not  be  withstood,  whence 

none  could  save^ 
All  who  approaohea  their  sphere,  like 

some  cnum  wave 
Vexed  into  whirlpools  by  the  chasms  be- 
neath; 
And  sympathy  made  each  attendant  slave 
Fearless  and  free,  and  they  began  to 

breathe 
Deep  curses,  like  the  voice  of  flames  far 

underneath. 

vni 

The  King  felt  pale  upon  his  noon-day 

throne. 
At  night  two  slaves  he  to  her  chamber 

sent; 
One  was  a  green  and  wrinkled  eunuch, 

grown 
From  human  shape  into  an  instrument 
Of  all  things  ill'— distortedi  bowed  and 

bent; 


The  other  was  a  wretch  from  infancy 
Made  dumb  by  poison;  who  nought  knew 

or  meant 
But  to  obey;  from  the  Are  isles  came  he, 
A  diver  lean  and  strong,  of  Oman's  coral 


IX 

They  bore  her  to  a  bark,  and  the  swift 

stroke 
Of  silent  rowers  clove  the  blue  moonlight 

seas. 
Until  upon  their  path  the  morning  broke; 
They  anchored  then,  where,   l^  there 

calm  or  breeze. 
The  gloomiest  of  the  drear  Symplegades 
Shakes  with   the   sleepless  surge;    the 

^thiop  there 
Wound  Lis  long  arms  around  her,  and 

with  knees 
Like  iron  clasped  her  feet,  and  plunged 

with  her 
Among  the  closing  waves  out  of  the  bound- 
less air. 


*  Swift  as  an  eaele  stooping  from  the  plain 

Of  morning  light  into  some  shaaowy 
wood. 

He  plunged  through  the  green  silence  of 
the  main. 

Through  many  a  cavern  which  the  eter- 
nal flood 

Had  scooped  as  dark  lairs  for  its  monster 
brooa; 

And  among  mighty  shapes  which  fled  in 
wonder. 

And  among  mightier  shadows  which  pur- 
sued 

His  heels,  he  wound;  until  the  dark  rocks 
under 
He  touched  a  golden  chain  —  a  sound  arose 
like  thunder, 

XI 
<A  stunning  clang  of  massive  bolts  re- 
doubling 

Beneath  the  deep — a  burst  of  waters 
driven 

As  from  the  roots  of  the  sea,  raging  and 
bubbling: 

And  in  that  roof  of  crags  a  space -was 
riven 

Through  which  there  shone  the  emerald 
bMuns  of  heaveui 
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Shot  through  the  linet  of  many  waTes 
inwoyen, 

Like  sunlight  through  acacia  woods  at 
even, 

Through  ?^hich  his  way  the  diver  having 
cloven 
Passed  like  a  spark  sent  up  out  of  a  burn- 
ing oven. 

XII 

<  And  then,'  she  said,  *  he  laid  me  in  a  cave 
Above  the  waters,  by  that  chasm  of  sea, 
A  fountain  round  and  vast,  in  which  the 

wave 
Imprisoned,  boiled  and  leaped  perpet- 
ually, 
Down  which,  one  moment  resting,  he  did 

flee, 
Winning  the  adverse  depth;  that  spacious 

cell 
Like  an  hupaithric  temple  wide  and  high. 
Whose  aSry  dome  is  inaccessible. 
Was  pierced  with  one  round  deft  through 
wliich  the  sunbeams  fell. 

XIII 

*  Below,  the  fountain's  brink  was  richly 

paven 
With  the  deep's  wealth,  coral,  and  pearl, 

and  sand 
Like  spangling  gold,  and  purple  shells 

eng^ven 
With  mystic  legends  by  no  mortal  hand, 
Left  there  when,  thronging  to  the  moon's 

command. 
The  gathering  waves  rent  the  Hesperian 

gate 
Of  mountains;  and  on  such  bright  floor 

did  stand 
Columns,  and  shapes  like  statues,  and 

the  state 
Of  Iduffless  thrones,  which  Earth  did  in  her 

heart  create. 

XIV 

'The  fiend  of  madness  which  had  made 

its  prey 
Of  my  poor  heart  was  lulled  to  sleep 

awhile. 
There  was  an  interval  of  many  a  day; 
And  a  sea-eagle  brought  me  food  the 

while, 
Whose  nest  was  built  in  that  untrodden 

isle, 
And  who  to  be  the  jailer  had  been  taught 


Of  that  strange  dungeon;  as  a  friend 

whose  smUe 
like  light  and  rest  at  mom  and  even  is 

sought 
That  wild  bird  was  to  me,  till  m^nftft 

misery  brought:  — 

XV 

*  The  misery  of  a  madness  slow  and  creep- 

ing, 
Which  made  the  earth  seem  fire,  the  sea 

seem  air. 
And  the  white  clouds  of  noon  which  oft 

were  sleeping 
In  the  blue  heaven  so  beautiful  and  fair. 
Like  hosts  of  ghastly  shadows  hovering 

there; 
And  the  sea-eagle  looked  a  fiend  who 

bore 
Thy  mangled  limbs  for  food  1  —  thus  all 

things  were 
Transformed   into  the  agony  which  I 

wore 
Even  as  a  poisoned  robe  around  my  bosom's 

core. 

XVI 

<  Again  I  knew  the  day  and  night  fast 

fleeing, 
The  eagle  and  the  fountain  and  the  air; 
Another  frenzy  came  —  there  seemed  a 

being 
Within  me  —  a  strange  load  my  heart 

did  bear. 
As  if  some  living  thing  had  made  its  lair 
Even  in  the  fountains  of  my  life; — a 

long 
And  wondrous  vision  wrought  from  my 

despair, 
Then  grew,  like  sweet  reality  among 
Dim  visionary  woes,  an  unreposing  throng. 

xvn 

*  Methought  I  was  about  to  be  a  mother. 
Month  ^ter  month  went  by,  and  still  I 

dreamed 
That  we  should  soon  be  all  to  one  another, 
I  and  my  child;  and  still  new  pulses 

seemed 
To  beat  beside  my  heart,  and  still  I 

deemed 
There  was  a  babe  within  —  and  when  the 

rain 
Of  winter  through   the  rifted    carena 

streamed. 
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Methoaght,  after  a  lapse  of  lingering 
pain, 
I  saw  that  IotcIj  shape  which  near  my 
heart  had  lain. 

XVIII 

<  It  was  a  bahe,  beautiful  from  its  birth,  — 
It  was  like  thee,  dear  lovel  its  eyes  were 

thine, 
Its  brow,  its  lips,  and  so  npon  the  earth 
It  laid  its  fingers  as  now  rest  on  mine 
Thine  own,  belovMl  — 't  was  a  dream 

divine; 
Even  to  remember  h6w  it  fled,  how  swift. 
How  utterly,  might  make  the  heart  re- 
pine, — 
Though 't  was  a  dream.' — Then  Cythna 
md  uplift 
Her  looks  on  mine,  as  if  some  doubt  she 
sought  to  shift  — 

XIX 

A  doubt  which  would  not  flee,  a  tender- 
ness 

Of  questioning  grief,  a  source  of  throng- 
ing tears; 

Which  having  passed,  as  one  whom  sobs 
oppress 

She  spoke:  <Yes,  in  the  wilderness  of 
years 

Her  memory  aye  like  a  green  home  ap- 
pears. 

She  sucked  her  fill  even  at  this  breast, 
sweet  love. 

For  many  months.     I  had  no  mortal 
fears; 

Methonght  I  felt  her  lips  and  breath  ap- 
prove 
It  was  a  human  thing  which  to  my  bosom 
dove. 

XX 

*  1  watched  the  dawn  of  her  first  smiles; 

and  soon 
When  zenith  stars  were  trembling  on  the 

wave. 
Or  when  the  beams  of  the  invisible  moon 
Or  sun  from  many  a  prism  within  the 

cave 
Their  gem-bom  shadows  to  the  water 

gave. 
Her  looks  would  hunt  them,  and  with 

outspread  hand, 
From  the  swift  lights  which  might  that 

fountain  pave, 


She  would  mark  one,  and  laugh  when^ 
that  command 
Slighting,  it  lingered  there,  and  could  not 
understand. 

XXI 

'  Methonght  her  looks  began  to  talk  with 
me; 

And  no  articulate  sounds,  but  something 
sweet 

Her  lips  would  frame,  —  so  sweet  it 
could  not  be 

That  it  was  meaningless;  her  touch  would 
meet 

Mine,  and  our  pulses  calmly  flow  and 
beat 

In  response  while  we  slept;  and,  on  a  day 

When  I  was  happiest  in  that  strange  re- 
treat. 

With  heaps  of  golden  shells  we  two  did 
play  — 
Both  infants,  weaving  wings  for  time's  per- 
petual way. 

XXII 

*  Ere  night,  methonght,  her  waning  eyes 

were  g^wn 
Weary  with  joy  —  and,  tired  with  our 

delight. 
We,  on  the  earth,  like  sister  twins  lay 

down 
On  one  fair  mother's  bosom :  —  from  that 

night 
She  fled,  —  like  those  illusions  clear  and 

bright, 
Which  dwell  in  lakes,  when  the  red  moon 

on  high 
Pause  ere  it  wakens  tempest;  and  her 

flight. 
Though  't  was  the  death  of  brainless  fan^ 

tasy. 
Yet  smote  my  lonesome  heart  more  than 

all  misery. 

XXIII 

'  It  seemed  that  in  the  dreary  night  the 

diver 
Who  brought  me  thither  came  again, 

and  bore 
My  child  away.  I  saw  the  waters  quiver, 
When  he  so  swiftly  sunk,  as  once  before; 
Then  morning  came — it  shone  even  as 

of  yore. 
But  I  was  changed — the  very  life  waa 

gone 
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Out  of  my  heart  —  I  wasted  more  and 

more, 
Day  after  day,  and,  sitting  there  alone, 
Vexea  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  per- 
petual moan. 

XXIV 

*  I  was  no  longer  mad,  and  yet  methonght 
My  hreasts  were  swoln  and  changed:  — 

in  every  vein 
The  blood  stood  still  one  moment,  while 

that  thought 
Was  passing —  with  a  gush  of  sickening 

pain 
It  ebbed  even  to  its  withered  springs 

again; 
When  my  wan  eyes  in  stem  resolve  I 

turned 
From  that  most  strange  delusion,  which 

would  fiun 
Have  waked  the  dream  for  which  ray 

spirit  yearned 
With  more  than  human  love, — then  left  it 

onretumed. 

XXV 

'  So  now  my  reason  was  restored  to  me 

I  struggled  with  that  dream,  which  like 
a  beast 

Most  fierce  and  beanteons  in  my  mem- 
ory 

Had  made  its  lair,  and  on  my  heart  did 
feast; 

But  all  that  oave  and  all  its  shapes,  pos- 


By  thoughts  which  eoald  not  fade,  re- 
newed each  one 

Some  smile,  some  look,  some  gesture 
which  luul  blessed 

Me  heretofore;  I,  sitting  there  alone, 
Fezed  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  per- 
petual moan. 

XXVI 

<  Time  passed,  I  know  not  whether  months 

or  years; 
For  day,  nor  night,  nor  change  of  seasons 

made 
Its  note,  but  thoughts  and  unavailing 

tears; 
And  I  became  at  last  even  as  a  shade, 
A  smoke,  a  cloud  on  which  the  winds 

have  preyed, 
mi  it  be  thin  as  air;  until,  one  even, 
A  Nautilus  upon  the  fountain  played^ 


Spreading  his  azure  sail  where  breath  of 
heaven 
Descended    not,  among    the   waves    and 
whirlpools  driven. 

XX  vn 

*  And  when  the  Eagle  came,  that  lovely 

thing, 
Oaring  with  rosy  feet  its  silver  boat, 
Fled  near  me  as  for  shelter;  on  slow 

wing 
The  Eagle  hovering  o'er  his  prey  did 

float; 
But  when  he  saw  that  I  with  fear  did 

note 
His  purpose,  proffering  my  own  food  to 

him. 
The    eager    plumes    subsided    on    his 

throat —   * 
He  came  where  that  bright  child  of  sea 

did  swim, 
And  o'er  it  cast  in  peace  his  shadow  broad 

and  dim. 

xx\Tn 

'This  wakened  me,  it  gave  me  human 
strength ; 

And  hope,  I  know  not  whence  or  where- 
fore, rose. 

But  I  resumed  my  ancient  powers  at 


My  spirit  felt  again  like  one  of  those. 
Like  thine,  whose  fate  it  is  to  make  the 

woes 
Of  humankind  their  prey.    What  was 

this  cave  ? 
Its  deep   foundation  no   firm    porpose 

knows 
Immutable,  resbtless,  strong  to  save. 
Like  mind  while  yet  it  mocks  the  all-de* 

vouring  grrave. 

XXIX 

*  And  where  was  Laon  ?  might  my  hes^t 

be  dead, 
While  that  far  dearer  heart  could  move 

and  be? 
Or  whilst  over  the  earth  the  pall  was 

spread 
Which  I  had  sworn  to  rend  ?    I  might 

be  free, 
Could  I  but  win  that  friendly  bird  to  me 
To  bring  me  ropes;  and  long  in  vain  I 

sought 
By  iuteroourse  of  mutual  imageij 
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Of  objects  if  snch  aid  he  could  be  taught; 
Bat  froit  and  flowers  and  boughs,  yet  never 
ropes  he  brought. 

XXX 

*  We  live  in  our  own  world,  and  mine  was 

made 

From  glorious  fantasies  of  hope  departed ; 

Aje  we  are  darkened  with  their  floating 
shade, 

Or  cast  a  lustre  on  them;  time  imparted 

Such  power  to  me  —  I  became  fearless- 
hearted, 

My  eye  and  Toice  grew  firm,  calm  was 
my  mind. 

And  piercing,  like  the  mom,  now  it  has 
darted 

Its  lustre  on  all  hidden  things  behind 
Yon  dim  and  fading  clouds  which  load  the 
weary  wind. 

XXXI 

'  My  mind  became  the  book  through  which 

I  grew 
Wise  in  all  human  wisdom,  and  its  cave. 
Which  like  a  mine  I  rifled  through  and 

through, 
To  me  the  keeping  of  its  secrets  gave  — 
One  mind,  the  type  of  all,  the  moveless 

wave 
Whose  calm  reflects  all  moving  things 

that  are. 
Necessity,  and  love,  and  life,  the  grave, 
And  sympathy,  fountains  of  hope  and 

fear. 
Justice,  and  truth,  and  time,  and  the  world's 

natural  sphere. 

XXXIl 

*  And  on  the  sand  would  I  make  signs  to 

range 
These  woofs,  as  they  were  woven,  of  my 

thought; 
Clear  elemental  shapes,  whose  smallest 

change 
A    subtler    language    within    language 

wrought  — 
The  key  of  truths  which  once  were  dimly 

taught 
In  old  Crotona;  and  sweet  melodies 
Of  love  in  that  lorn  solitude  I  caught 
From  mine  own  voice  in  dream,  when 

thy  dear  eyes 
Shone  through  my  sleep,  and  did  that  ntter- 

ance  harmonize. 


XXXIII 

<  Thy  songs  were  winds  whereon  I  fled  at 

will. 
As  in  a  winged  chariot,  o'er  the  plain 
Of  crystal  youth;  and  thou  wert  there  to 

fill 
My  heart  with  joy,  and  there  we  sate 

again 
On  the  gray  margin  of  the  glimmering 

main, 
fibippy  as  then  but  wiser  far,  for  we 
Smiled  on  the  flowery  grave  in  which 

were  lain 
Fear,  Faith  and  Slavery:  and  mankind 

was  free. 
Equal,  and  pure,  and  wise,  in  Wisdom's 

prophecy. 

XXXIV 

'  For  to  my  will  my  fancies  were  as  slaves 

To  do  their  sweet  and    subtle   minis- 
tries; 

And    oft   from   that   bright   fountain's 
shadowy  waves 

They  would  make  human  throngs  gather 
and  rise 

To  combat  with  my  overflowing  eyes 

And  voice  made  deep  with  passion;^ 
thus  I  grew 

Familiar  with  the  shock  and  the  sur- 
prise 

And  war  of  earthly  minds,  from  which  I 
drew 
The  power  which  has  been  mine  to  frame 
their  thoughts  anew. 

XXXV 

*  And  thus  my  prison  was  the  populous 

earth, 
Where  I  saw  —  even  as  misery  dreams 

of  mom 
Before    the   east   has   given  its  glory 

birth  — 
Religion's  pomp  made  desolate  by  the 

scorn 
Of  Wisdom's  faintest  smile,  and  thrones 

uptorn, 
And    dwellings  of   mild   people  inter* 

spersed 
With  undivided  fields  of  ripening  com, 
And  love  made  free — a  hope  which  we 

have  nursed 
Even  with  our  blood  and  tears,-— nntil  its 

glory  burst. 
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XXXVI 

^All  is  not  loBtl    There  is  some  leeom- 

pense 
For  nope  whose  fountain  can  be  thns  pro- 

foundy  — 
£Ten  throng  Evil's  splendid  impotence 
Girt  by  its  bell  of  power,  the  secret 

sound 
Of  hymns  to  truth  and  freedom,  the 

dread  bound 
Of  life  and  death  passed  fearlessly  and 

well, 
Dnnffeons  wherein  the  high  resolve  is 

found, 
Racks  which  degraded  woman's  greatness 

teU, 
And  what  may  else  be  good  and  irresistible. 

xxxvn 

<8neh  are  the  thoughts  which,  like  the 

fires  that  flare 
In  storm-encompassed  isles,  we  cherish 

yet 
In  this  dark  ruin — snch  were  mine  even 

there; 
As  in  its  deep  some  odorous  violet, 
While  yet  its  leaves  with  nightly  dews 

are  wet, 
Breathes  in  prophetic  dreams  of  day's 

uprise, 
Or  as,  ere  Scythian  frost  in  fear  has  met 
Spring's  messengers  descending  from  the 

skies. 
The  buds  foreknow  their  life  —  this  hope 

must  ever  rise. 

xxxvm 

*  So  years  had  passed,  when  sodden  earth- 
quake rent 

The  depth  of  Ocean,  and  the  cavern 
cracked 

With  sound,  as  if  the  world's  wide  con- 
tinent 

Had  faUen  in  universal  ruin  wracked. 

And  through  the  cleft  streamed  in  one 
cataract 

The  stifling  waters:  —  when  I  woke,  the 
flood 
\     Whose  banded  waves  that  crystal  cave 
had  sacked 

Was  ebbing  round  me,  and  my  bright 
abode 
Before  me  yawned  —  a  chasm  desert,  and 
bare,  and  broad. 


XXXIX 

*  Above  me  was  the  sky,  beneath   the 

sea; 
I  stood  upon  a  point  of  shattered  stone. 
And  heard  loose  rocks  rushing  tumultu- 

ously 
With  splash  and  shock  into  the  deep  — 

anon 
All  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  wide 

and  lone. 
I  felt  that  I  was  free!   The  Ocean  spray 
Quivered  beneath  my  feet,  the  broad 

Heaven  shone 
Around,  and  in  my  hair  the  winds  did 

pUy 
Lingenng    as  they  pursued    their  unim- 
peded way. 

XL 

*  My  spirit  moved  upon  the  sea  like  wind 
Whicn  round  some  thymy  cape  will  lag 

and  hover. 
Though  it  can  wake  the  still  doud,  and 

unbind 
The  strength  of  tempest.    Day  was  al- 
most over. 
When  through  the  fading  light  I  could 

discover 
A   ship    approaching — its    white    sails 

were  fed 
With  the  north  wind — its  moving  shade 

did  cover 
The  twilight  deep;  the  mariners  in  dread 
Cast    anchor  when   they  saw  new  rocks 

around  them  spread. 

XLl 

*  And  when  they  saw  one  sitting  on  a  crag. 
They  sent  a  boat  to  me;    the  sailors 

rowed 
In  awe  through  many  a  new  and  fearful 

Of    overhanging   rock,  through    which 

there  flowed 
The  foam  of  streams  that  cannot  make 

abode. 
They  came  and  questioned  me,  but  when 

they  heard 
My  voice,  they  became  silent,  and  they 

stood 
And  moved  as  men  in  whom  new  lov* 

had  stirred 
Deep  thoughts;  so  to  the  ship  we  pttsaed 

without  a  word. 
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*1  8ATB  beside  the  steenman  then,  and 

gazing 
Upon  the  west  oriedy  "  Spread  the  sails  I 

behold ! 
The  sinking  moon  is  like  a  watch-tower 

blazing 
OTer  the  mountains  yet;  the  City  of 

Gold 
Ton'Cape  alone  does  from  the  sight  with- 
hold; 
The  stream  is  fleet  —  the  north  breathes 

steadily 
Beneath  the  stars;  they  tremble  with  the 

cold! 
Ye  cannot  rest  npon  the  dreary  sea  I  — 
Haste,  haste  to  the  warm  home  of  happier 

destiny ! " 

n 
'The  Mariners  obeyed;  the  Captain  stood 
Aloof,  and  whispering  to  the  rilot  said, 
"  Alas,  alas  I  I  fear  we  are  pursaed 
By  wicked  ghosts;  a  Phantom  of  the 

Dead, 
The  night  before  we  sailed,  came  to  my 

bed 
In  dream,  like  that  I"    The  Pilot  then 

replied, 
**  It  cannot  be  —  she  is  a  human  maid  — 
Her  low  Toice  makes  yon  weep — she  is 

some  bride. 
Or  daughter  of  high  birth — she  can  be 

nought  beside.'' 

ni 
'  We  passed  the  islets,  borne  by  wind  and 

stream. 
And  as  we  sailed  the  Mariners  came  near 
And  thronged  around  to  listen;  in  the 

fleam 
e  pale  moon  I  stood,  as  one  whom 
fear 
May  not  attaint,  and  my  calm  voice  did 

rear: 
^  Ye  are  all  human  —  yon  broad  moon 

gives  light 
To  millions  who  the  self-same  likeness 

wear, 
Even  while  I  speak — beneath  this  very 
night, 
Xheir  thoughts  flow  on  like  ours,  in  sadness 
or  delight. 


IV 

*^  What  dream  ye?  Your  own  hands  have 

built  an  home 
Even  for  yourselves  on  a  belovM  shore; 
For  some,  fond  eyes  are  pining  till  they 

come  — 
How  they  will  greet  him  when  his  toils 

are  o'er, 
And  laughing  babes  rush  from  the  well* 

known  doorl 
Is  this  your  care  ?  ye  toil  for  your  own 

good— 
Ye  feel  and  think  —  has  some  immortal 

power 
Such  purposes  ?  or  in  a  human  mood 
Dream  ye  some  Power  thus  builds  for  man 

in  solitude? 


*  **  What  is  that  Power  ?    Ye  mock  your- 
selves, and  give 
A  human  heart  to  what  ye  cannot  know: 
As  if  the  cause  of  life  could  think  and 

live  I 
'T  were  as  if  man's  own  works  should 

feel,  and  show 
The  hopes  and  fears  and  thoughts  from 

which  they  flow. 
And  he  be  like  to  theuL    Lo  I    Plague  is 

free 
To  waste.  Blight,  Poison,  Earthquake, 

Hail,  and  Snow, 
Disease,  and  Want,  and  worse  Necessity 
Of  hate  and  ill,  and  Pride,  and  Fear,  and 

Tyranny. 

VI 

***What  is  that  Power?    Some  moon- 
struck sophist  stood, 
Watching  the  shade  from  his  own  soul 

uptnrown 
Fill  Heaven  and  darken  Earth,  and  in 

such  mood 
The  Form  he  saw  and  worshipped  was 

his  own. 
His  likeness  in  the  world's  vast  mirroi 

shown; 
And  't  were  an  innocent  dream,  but  that 

a  faith 
Nursed  by  fear's  dew  of  poison  grows 

thereon, 
And  that  men  say  that  Power  has  chosen 

Death 
On  all  who  scorn  its  laws  to  wreak  immortal 

wrath« 
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VII 

*  **  Men  Bay  thai  they  themselTes  have  heard 

aiid  seeu, 
Or  known  from  others  who  haTe  known 

such  things,  , 

A    Shade,  a  Form,  which  Eiurth   and 

Heaven  between 
Wields  an  invisible  rod  —  that  Priests 

and  Kings, 
Custom,  domestic    sway,  ay,   all    that 

brings 
Man's  free-bom  soul  beneath  the  op- 


pressor's heel, 
his 


Are  his  strong  ministers,  and  that  the 

stings 
Of  death  will  make  the  wise  his  yen- 

geance  feel. 
Though  truth  and  virtue  arm  their  hearts 

with  tenfold  steeL 

VIII 

*«And  it  is  said  this  Power  will  punish 

wrong; 
Tes,  add  despair  to  crime,  and  pain  to 

pain  I 
And  deepest  hell,  and  deathless  snakes 

among, 
WiU  bind  the  wretch  on  whom  is  fixed  a 

stain. 
Which,  like  a  plague,  a  burden,  and  a 

bane, 
Clung  to  him  while  he  lived;  for  love 

and  hate, 
Virtue  and  vice,  they  say,  are  difference 

vain  — 
The  will  of  strength  is  right.    This  hu- 
man state 
Tyrants,  that  they  may  rule,  with  lies  thus 

desolate. 

IX 

'**  Alas,  what  strength  ?    Opinion  is  more 

frail 
Than  yon  dim  cloud  now  fading  on  the 

moon 
Even  while  we  gaze,  though  it  awhile 

avail 
To  hide  the  orb  of  truth  —  and  every 

throne 
Of  Earth  or  Heaven,  though  shadow, 

rests  thereon, 
One  shape  of  many  names:  —  for  this  ye 

plough 
The   barren  waves   of   Ocean »- hence 

each  one 


Is  slave  or  tyrant;  all  betray  and  bow, 
Command,  or  kill,  or  fear,  or  wr^Jc  oi 
suffer  woe. 


*  *'  Its  names  are  each  a  sign  which  mak- 

eth  holy 
All  power  —  ay,  the  ghost,  the  dream, 

the  shade 
Of  power  —  lust,  falsehood,  hate,  and 

pride,  and  folly; 
The  pattern  whence  all  fraud  and  wroug 

IS  made, 
A  law  to  which  mankind  has  been  be- 
trayed; 
And  humau  love  is  as  the  name  well 

known 
Of  a  dear  mother  whom  the  murderer 

laid 
In    bloody   grave,  and,    into    darkness 

thrown, 
Gathered  her  wildered  babes  around  him 

as  his  own. 

XI 
'  <<  O  Love,  who  to  the  hearts  of  wander- 
ing men 
Art  as  the  calm  to  Ocean's  weary  waves  I 
Justice,  or  Truth,  or  Joy  1  those  ouly  can 
From  slavery  and  rehgion's  labyrinth- 
caves 
Guide  us,  as  one  clear  star  the  seaman 

saves. 
To  give  to  all  an  equal  share  of  good, 
To  track  the  steps  of  Freedom,  though 

through  g^ves 
She  pass,  to  suffer  all  in  patient  mood. 
To  weep  for  crime  though  stained  with 
thy  friend's  dearest  blood, 

XII 

*  '<  To  feel  the  peace  of  self -contentment's 

lot, 
To  own  all  sympathies,  and  outrage  none. 
And  in  the  inmost  bowers  of  sense  and 

thoueht, 
Until  life  s  sunny  day  is  quite  gone  down. 
To  sit  and  smile  with  Joy,  or,  not  alone. 
To  kiss  salt  tears  from  the  worn  cheek 

of  Woe; 
To  live  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  one,  -* 
This  is  not  faith  or  law,  nor  those  who 

bow 
To  thrones  on  Heaven  or  Earth  such  destiny 

may  know. 
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XIII 

*  **  But  children  near  their  parents  tremble 

now. 

Because   they    must   obey;    one    rules 
another, 

And,  as  one  Power  rules  both  high  and 
low, 

So  man  is  made  the  captive  of  his  brother, 

And  Hate  is  throned  on  high  with  Fear 
his  mother 

Above  the  Highest;  and  those  fountain- 
cells, 

Whence  love  vet  flowed  when  faith  had 
choked  all  other, 

Are  darkened —  Woman  as  the  bond- 
slave dwells 
Of  man,  a  slave;  and  life  is  poisoned  in  its 
wells. 

XIV 

c^Man  seeks  for  gold  in  mines  that  he 
may  weave 
A  lasting  chain  for  his  own  slavery; 
In  fear  and  restless  care  that  he  may  live 
He  toils  for  others  who  must  ever  be 
The  joyless  thralls  of  like  captivity; 
He  murders,  for  his  chiefs  delight  in  ruin; 
He  builds  the  altar  that  its  idoPs  fee 
May  be  his  very  blood;  he  is  pursuing — 
Oh,  blind  and  willing  wretch!  —  his  own 
obscure  undoing. 

XV 

<<'WomanI  —  she  is  his  slave,  she  has 

become 
A  thing  I  weep  to  speak  —  the  child  of 

scorn, 
The  outcast  of  a  desolated  home; 
Falsehood,  and  fear,  and  toil,  like  waves 

have  worn 
Channels  upon  her  cheek,  which  smiles 

adorn 
As  calm  decks  the  false  Ocean:  —  well 

ye  know 
What  Woman  is,  for  none  of  Woman  born 
Can  choose  but  drain  the  bitter  dregs  of 

woe, 
Which  ever  from  the  oppressed  to  the  op- 
pressors flow. 

XVI 

*  ''This  need  not  be;  ye  might  arise,  and 

wiU 
That  gold  should  lose  its  power,  and 
thrones  their  glory; 


That  love,  which  none  may  bind,  be  free 

tofiU 
The  world,  like  light;  and  evil  faith, 

grown  hoary 
With  crime,  be  quenched  and  die.-* 

Yon  promoDtory 
Even    now    eclipses     the    descending 

moon  1  — 
DuDgeons  and  palaces  are  transitory  — 
High  temples  fade  like  vapor  —  Man 

alone 
Remains,  whoso  will  has  power  when  all 

beside  is  gone. 

XVII 

''*Let  all   be  free   and  equal!  —  from 

Jour  hearts 
an  echo;  through  my  inmost  frame 
Like  sweetest  sound,  seeking  its  mate, 

it  darts. 
Whence  come  ye,  friends?    Alas,  I  can- 
not name 
All  that  I  read  of  sorrow,  toil  and  shame 
On  ^our  worn  faces;  as  in  legends  old 
Which  make  immortal  the    disastrous 

fame 
Of  conquerors  and  impostors  false  and 
bold. 
The  discord  of  your  hearts  I  in  your  looks 
behold. 

xvni 

* "  Whence  come  ye,  friends  ?  from  pour- 
ing human  blood 

Forth  on  the  earth  ?  or  bring  ye  steel 
and  gold. 

That  kings  may  dupe  and  slay  the  multi- 
tude? 

Or  from  the  famished  poor,  pale,  weak 
and  cold. 

Bear  ye  the  earnings  of  their  toil  ?  un- 
fold ! 

Speak  !  are  your  hands  in  slaughter's 
sanguine  hue 

Stained  freshly  ?    have  your  hearts  in 
guile  grown  old  ? 

Know  yourselves  thus  !  ye  shall  be  pure 
as  dew. 
And  I  will  be  a  friend  and  sister  unto  you. 

XIX 

<  **  Disguise  it  not  —  we  have  one  human 
heart — 
All  mortal  thoughts  confess  a  common 
home; 
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Blush  not  for  what  may  to  thyself  impart 
Stains  of  inevitable  crime;  the  doom 
Is  this,  which  has,  or  may,  or  must,  be- 
come 
Thine,  and  all  humankind's.      Ye  are 

the  spoil 
Which  Time  thus  marks  for  the  devour- 
ing tomb  — 
Thou  and  thy  thoughts,  and  they,  and  all 
the  toil 
Wherewith  ye  twine  the  rings  of  life's  per- 
petual coil. 

XX 

* "  Disguise  it  not — ye  blush  for  what  ye 

hate. 
And  Enmity  is  sister  unto  Shame; 
Look  on  your  mind  —  it  is  the  book  of 

fate  — 
Ah!  it  is  dark  with  many  a  blazoned 

name      * 
Of  misery  —  all  are  mirrors  of  the  same; 
But  the  dark  fiend  who  with  his  iron  pen, 
Dipped  in  scorn's  fiery  poison,  makes 

his  fame 
Enduring  there,  would  o'er  the  heads  of 

men 
Pass  harmless,  if  they  scorned  to  make 

their  hearts  his  den. 

XXI 

<^  Yes,  it  is  Hate,  that  shapeless  fiendly 

thing 
Of  many  names,  all  evil,  some  divine, 
Whom  self-contempt  arms  with  a  mortal 

sting;- 
Which,  when  the  heart  its  snaky  folds 

entwine, 
Is  wasted  quite,  and  when  it  doth  repine 
To  gorge  such  bitter  prey,  on  all  beside 
It  turns  with  ninefold  rage,  as  with  its 

twine 
When  Amphisbeena  some  fair  bird  has 

tied, 
Soon  o'er  Uie  putrid  mass  he  threats  on 

every  side. 

XXII 
*  *'  Reproach  not  thine  own  soul,  but  know 
thyself, 
Nor  hate  another's  crime,  nor  loathe  thine 

own. 
It  is  the  dark  idolatry  of  self. 
Which,  when  our  thoughts  and  actions 
once  are  gone» 


Demands  that  man  should  weep,  and 

bleed,  and  groan; 
Oh,  vacant  expiation  1  be  at  rest  1 
The  past  is  Death's,  the  future  is  thine 

own; 
And  love  and  joy  can  make  the  foulest 

breast 
A  paradise  of  flowers,  where  peace  might 

build  her  nest. 

XXIII 

*  "  Speak  thou  I  whence  come  ye  ?  "  — 

A  youth  made  reply,  — 
"Wearily,  wearily  oer  the    boundless 

deep 
We  sail;  thou  readest  well  the  misenr 
Told  in  these  faded  eyes,  but  much  doth 

sleep 
Within,  which  there  the  poor  heart  loves 

to  keep. 
Or  dare  not  write  on  the  dishonored 

brow; 
Even  from  our  childhood  have  we  learned 

to  steep 
The  bread  of  slavery  in  the  tears  of  woe. 
And  never  dreamed  of  hope  or  refuge  un- 
til now. 

XXIV 

*  "Yes — I  must  speak — my  secret  should 

have  perished 
Even  with  the  heart  it  wasted,  as  a 

brand 
Fades  in  the  dying  flame  whose  life  it 

cherished. 
But  that  no  human  bosom  can  withstand 
Thee,  wondrous    Lady,  and    the    mild 

command 
Of  thy  keen  eyes: — yes,  we  are  wretched 

slaves. 
Who  from  their  wonted  loves  and  native 

land 
Are  reft,  and  bear  o'er  the  dividing  waves 
The  unregarded  prey  of  calm  and  happy 

graves. 

XXV 

*  "  We  drag  afar  from  pastoral  vales  the 

fairest 
Among  the  daughters  of  those  mountains 

lone; 
We  drag  them  there  where  all  things 

best  and  rarest 
Are  stained  and  trampled;  years  have 

come  and  gone 
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Since,  like  the  ship  which  hears  me,  I 

have  known 
No  thought;  but  now  the  eyes  of  one 

dear  maid 
On  mine  with  light  of  mutual  love  have 

shone  — 
She  is  my  life  —  I  am  but  as  the  shade 
Of  her  —  a  smoke  sent  up  from  ashes,  soon 

to  fade  I  — 

XXVI 

'^For  she  must  i»erish  in  the  Tyrant's 

hall  — 
Alas,  alas!"  —  He  ceased,  and  by  the 

sail 
Sat  cowering  —  but  his  sobs  were  heard 

by  all, 
And  still  before  the  Ocean  and  the  gale 
The  ship  fled  fast  till  the  stars  'gan  to 

fail; 
And,  round    me    gathered  with    mute 

countenance, 
The  Seamen  gazed,  the  Pilot,  worn  and 

pale 
With  toil,  the  Captain  with  gray  locks 

whose  glance 
Met  mine  in  restless  awe  —  they  stood  as 

in  a  trance. 

XXVII 

'<<  Recede  not  I  pause  not  now  I  thou  art 

erown  old. 
But   nope  will  make  thee  young,  for 

Hope  and  Youth 
Are  children  of  one  mother,  even  Love 

—  behold! 
The  eternal  stars  gaze  on  ns !  —  is  the 

truth 
Within  your  soul?  care  for  your  own, 

or  ruth 
For  others'  sufferings  ?  do  ye  thirst  to 

bear 
A  heart  which  not  the  serpent  Custom's 

tooth 
May  violate  ?  —  be  free  1  and  even  here. 
Swear  to  be  firm  till  death  ! "  —  they  cried, 

"  We  swear !  we  swear ! " 

XXVIII 

*  The  very  darkness  shook,  as  with  a  blast 
Of  subterranean  thunder,  at  the  cry; 
The  hollow  shore  its  thousand  echoes 

cast 
Into  the  night,  as  if  the  sea  and  sky 
And  earth  rejoiced  with  new-born  liberty, 


For  in  that  name  they  swore  I      Bolts 

were  undrawn. 
And  on  the  deck  with  unaccustomed  eye 
The  captives  gazing  stood,  and  every 

one 
Shrank  as  the  mconstant  torch  upon  her 

countenance  shone. 

XXIX 

'They    were    earth's     purest    children, 

young  and  fair. 
With  eyes  the  shnnes  of  unawakened 

thought, 
And  brows  as  bright  as  spring  or  morn- 
ing, ere 
Dark  time  had  there  its    evil  legend 

wrought 
In  characters  of  cloud  which  wither  not. 
The  change  was  like  a  dream  to  them; 

but  soon 
They  knew  the  glory  of  their  altered 

lot  — 
In  the  bright  wisdom  of  youth's  breath* 

le»s  noon. 
Sweet  talk  and  smiles  and  sighs  all  bosoms 

did  attune. 

XXX 

<But  one  was  mute;  her  cheeks  and  lips  . 

most  fair, 
Changing  their   hue  like  lilies    newly 

blown 
Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair 
Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon. 
Showed  that  her  soul  was  quivering;  and 

full  soon 
That  youth  arose,  and  breathlessly  did 

look 
On  her  and  me,  as  for  some  speechless 

boon; 
I  smiled,  and  both  their  hands  in  mine  I 

took, 
And  felt  a  soft  delight  from  what  their 

spirits  shook. 

CANTO  NINTH 


<  That  night  we  anchored  in  a  woody  bay. 
And  sleep  no  more  around  us  dared  to 

hover 
Than,  when  all  doubt  and  fear  has  passed 

away. 
It  shades  the  couch  of  some  anre8|ing 

lover  ▼ 
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Whose  heart  is  now  at  rest;  thus  night 

passed  over 
In  mutual  joy;  around,  a  forest  grew 
Of  poplars  and  dark  oaks,  whose  shade 

did  cover 
The  waning  stars  pranked  in  the  waters 

blue. 
And  trembled  in  the  wind  which  from  the 

morning  flew. 

II 

*  The  joyous  mariners  and  each  free  maiden 
Now  brought  from  the  deep  forest  many 

a  bough, 
With  woiKlland  spoil   most  innocently 

laden; 
Soon  wreaths  of  budding  foliage  seemed 

to  flow 
Over  the  mast  and  sails;  the  stem  and 

prow 
Were  canopied  with  blooming  boughs; 

the  while 
On  the  slaut  sun's  path  o'er  the  waves 

we  go 
Rejoicing,  like  the  dwellers  of  an  isle 
Doomed  to  pursue  those  waves  that  cannot 

cease  to  smile. 

ni 

*  The  many  ships  spotting  the  dark  blue 

deep 
With  snowy  sails,  fled  fast  as  ours  came 

nigh. 
In  fear  and  wonder;  and  on  every  steep 
Thousands  did  gaze.    They  heard  the 

startling  cry, 
like  earth's  own  voice  lifted  unoonqner- 

ably 
To  all  her  children,  the  unbounded  mirth. 
The  glorious  joy  of  thy  name  —  Liberty  I 
They  heard  I  —  As  o*er  the  mountains 

of  the  earth 
From  peak  to  peak  leap  on  the  beams  of 

moming^s  birth, 

IV 

*So  from   that  cry  over  the  boundless 

hills 
Sudden  was  caught  one  universal  sound, 
Like  a  volcano  s  voice  whose  thunder 

fills 
Remotest  skies,  —  such  glorious  madness 

found 
J^    path    through    human    hearts  with 
\      stream  which  drowned 


Its  struggling  fears  and  eares,  dark  Cus- 
tom's brood; 

They  knew  not  whence  it  came,  bat  felt 
around 

A  wide  contagion  poured  —  they  called 
aloud 
On  Liberty  —  that  name  lived  on  the  siuinj 
flood. 


*  We  reached  the  port.    Alas !  from  many 

spirits 
The  wisdom  which  had  waked  that  cry 

was  fled. 
Like  the  brief  glory  which  dark  Heaven 

inherits 
From  the  false  dawn,  which  fades  ere  it 

is  spread, 
Upon  the    night's  devouring    darkness 

shed; 
Yet  soon  briglit  day  will  burst  —  even 

like  a  chasm 
Of  fire,  to  bum  the  shrouds  outworn  and 

dead 
Which  wrap  the  world;  a  wide  enthusi- 
asm. 
To  cleanse  the  fevered  world  as  with  an 

earthquake's  spasm ! 

VI 

'I  walked  through  the  great  City  then, 

but  free 
From  shame  or  fear;   those  toil- worn 

mariners 
And  happy  maidens  did  encompass  me; 
And    like    a    subterranean    wind    that 

stirs 
Some  forest  among  caves,  the  hopes  and 

fears 
From    every    human    soul   a    mnrmur 

8tranfi;e 
Made  as  I  passed;  and  many  wept  with 

tears 
Of  joy  and  awe,  and  winged  thoughts  did 

range. 
And  half-extinguished  words  which  prophe- 
sied of  change. 


VII 

*  For  with  strong  speech  I  tore  the  veil 
that  hid 

Nature,  and  Tmth,  and  Liberty,  and 
Love, — 

As  one  who  from  some  mountain's  pyra- 
mid 
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PoiDts  to  the  miriseii  sun  I  the  shades 

approve 
His  truth,  and  flee  from  every  stream 

and  grove. 
Thus,  gentle  thoughts  did  many  a  bosnm 

filly 

Wisdom  the  mail  of  tried  affections  wove 
For  many  a  heart,  and  tameless  soom  of 
ill 
Thrice  steeped  in  molten  steel  the  uncon- 
querable wilL 

vni 

'Some  said  I  was  a  maniac  wild  and 

lost; 
Some,  that  I  scarce  had  risen  from  the 

The  Prophet's  virgin  bride,  a  heavenly 

ghost; 
Some  said  I  was  a  fiend  from  my  weird 

cave, 
Who  had  stolen  human  shape,  and  o'er 

the  wave. 
The  forest,  and   the  mountain,  came; 

some  said 
I  was  the  child  of  God,  sent  down  to  save 
Woman  from  bonds  and  death,  and  on 

my  head 
The  burden  of  their  sins  would  frightfully 

be  laid. 

IX 

*  But  soon  my  human  words  found  sympa- 
thy 

In  human  hearts;  the  purest  and  the  best. 

As  friend  with  friend,  made  common 
cause  with  me. 

And  they  were  few,  but  resolute;  the 
rest, 

Ere    vet    success    the   enterprise   had 
blessed. 

Leagued  with  me  in  their  hearts;  their 
meals,  their  slumber. 

Their  hourly  occupations,  were  possessed 

By  hopes  which  I  had  armed  to  over- 
number 
Those  hosts  of  meaner  cares  which  life's 
strong  wings  encumber. 


'  But  chiefly  women,  whom  my  voice  did 

waken 
From  their  cold,  careless,  willing  slavery. 
Sought  me;  one  truth  their  dreary  prison 

hasshaken. 


They  looked  around,  and  lo!  they  be- 
came free  ! 

Their  many  tyrants,  sitting  desolately 

lu  slave-deserted  balls,  could  noue  re- 
strain; 

For  wrath's  red  fire  had  withered  in  the 
eye 

Whose  lightning  once  was  death, — nor 
fear  nor  gam 
Could  tempt  one  captive  now  to  lock  an- 
other's chain. 

XI 

*  Those  who  were  sent  to  bind  me  wept, 

and  felt 
Their  minds  oatsoar  the  bonds  which 

clasped  them  round. 
Even  as  a  waxen  shape  may  waste  and 

melt 
In  the  white  famace;  and  a  visioned 

swound, 
A  pause  of  hope  and  awe,  the  City  bound. 
Which,  like  the  silence  of  a  tempest's 

birth. 
When  in  its  awfal  shadow  it  has  wound 
The  sun,  the  wind,  the  ooean,  and  the 

earth, 
Hung  terrible,  ere  yet  the  lightnings  have 

leaped  forth. 

xn 
'  Like  clouds  inwoven  in  the  silent  sky 
By  winds  from  distant  regions  meeting 

there. 
In  the  hieh  name  of  Truth  and  Liberty 
Around  uie  City  millions  jrathered  were 
By  hopes  which  sprang  from  many  a 

hidden  lair,  — 
Words  which  the  lore  of  truth  in  hues  of 

grace 
Arrayed,  thine  own  wild  songs  which  in 

the  air 
Like  homeless  odors  floated,  and    the 

name 
Of  thee,  and  many  a  tongue  which  thou 

hadst  dipped  in  flame. 

xin 

*  The  Tyrant  knew  his  power  was  gone, 

but  Fear, 
The  nurse  of  Vengeance,  bade  him  wait 

the  event — 
That   perfidy   and    custom,    gold   and 

prayer, 
And  whatsoe'er,  when  Force  Im  impotenti 
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To  Fraud  the  sceptre  of  the  world  has 

lenty 
Might,  as  he  judged,  confirm  his  failing 

sway. 
Therefore  throughout   the  streets,  the 

Priests  he  sent 
To  curse  the  rebels.    To  their  gods  did 

they 
For  Earthquake,  Plague  and  Want,  kneel 

in  the  public  way. 

XIV 

'And  grave  and  hoary  men  were  bribed  to 

tell. 
From  seats  where  law  is  made  the  slave 

of  wrong, 
How  glorious  Athens  in  her  splendor  fell. 
Because  her  sons  were  free,  —  and  that 

among 
Mankind,  the  many  to  the  few  belong 
By  Heaven,  and  Nature,  and  Necessity. 
They  said,  that  age  was  truth,  and  that 

the  young 
Marred  with  wild  hopes  the  peace  of 

slavery. 
With  which  old  times  and  men  had  quelled 

the  vain  and  free. 

XV 

*And  with  the  falsehood  of  their  poisonous 

lips 
They  breathed  on  the  enduring  memory 
Of  sages  and  of  bards  a  brief  eclipse. 
There  was  one  teacher,  who  necessity 
Had    armed   with  strength  and  wrong 

against  mankind, 
His  slave  and  his  avenger  aye  to  be; 
That  we  were  weak  and  sinful,  frail  and 

blind, 
And  that  the  will  of  one  was  peace,  and 

we 
Should  seek  for  nought  on  earth  but  toil 

and  misery  — 

XVI 

«  "  For  thus  we  might  avoid  tha  hell  here- 
after." 

So  spake  the  hypocrites,  who  cursed  and 
lied. 

Alas,  their  sway  was  passed,  and  tears 
nnd  laughter 

Clung  to  their  hoary  hair,  withering  the 
pride 

Which  in  their  hollow  hearts  dared  still 
abide; 


And  yet  obscener  slaves  with  smoother 

brow. 
And  sneers  on  their  strait  lips,  thin,  blue 

and  wide, 
Said  that  the  rule  of  men  was  over  now, 
And  hence  the  subject  world  to  woman's 

will  must  bow. 

XVII 

*  And    gold  was  scattered    through   the 

streets,  and  wine 
Flowed  at  a  hundred  feasts  within  the 

wall.' 
In  vain !  the  steady  towers  in  Heaven 

did  shine 
As  they  were  wont,  nor  at  the  priestly  call 
Left  Plague  her  banquet  in  the  ^ihiop's 

Nor  Famine  from  the  rich  man's  portal 

came, 
Where  at  her  ease  she  ever  preys  on  all 
Who  throng  to  kneel  for  food;  nor  fear, 

nor  shame. 
Nor  faith,  nor  discord,  dimmed  hope's  newly 

kindled  flame. 

XVIII 

<  For  gold  was  as  a  god  whose  faith  be- 
gan 

To  fade,  so  that  its  worshippers  were 
few; 

And  Faith  itself,  which  in  the  heart  of 
man 

Gives  shape,  voice,  name,  to  spectral 
Terror,  knew 

Its  downfall,  as  the  altars  lonelier  grew, 

Till  the  Priests  stood  alone  within  the 
fane; 

The  shafts  of  falsehood  unpoUutingflew, 

And  the  cold  sneers  of  calumny  were  vain 
The  union  of  the  free  with  discord's  brand 
to  stain. 

XIX 

*  The  rest  thou  knowest.  —  Lo  I  we  two 

are  here  — 
We  have  survived  a  ruin  wide  and  deep  — 
Strange  thoughts  are  mine.      I  cannot 

grieve  or  fear. 
Sitting  with  thee  upon  this  lonely  steep 
I  smile,  though  human  love  should  make 

me  weep. 
We  have  survived  a  joy  that  knows  no 

sorrow, 
And  I  do  feel  a  mighty  calmness  creep 
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Over  my  heart,  which  can  no  longer 
borrow 
Its  hues  from  chance  or  change,  dark  chil- 
dren of  to-morrow. 

XX 

<  We  know  not  what  will  come.    Yet,  Laon, 

dearest, 
Cythna  shall  be  the  prophetess  of  Love; 
Her  lips  shall  rob  thee  of  the  grace  thou 

wearest. 
To  hide  thy  heart,  and  clothe  the  shapes 

which  rove 
Within    the  homeless   Future's    wintry 

grove; 
For    I    now,  sitting   thus  beside  thee, 

seem 
Even  with  thy  breath  and  blood  to  live 

and  move, 
And  violence  and  wrong  are  as  a  dream 
Which  rolls  from  steadfast  truth,  — an  un- 

returning  stream. 

XXI 

'The  blasts  of  Autumn  drive  the  wingM 

seeds 
Over  the  earth;  next  come  the  snows, 

and  rain. 
And  frosts,  and  storms,  which  dreary 

Winter  leads 
Out  of  his  Scythian  cave,  a  savage  train. 
Behold  I  Spring  sweeps  over  the  world 

a^n, 
Sheddmg  soft  dews  from  her  ethereal 

wings; 
Flowers  on  the  mountains,  fruits  over 

the  plain. 
And  music  on  the  waves  and  woods  she 

flings. 
And  love  on  all  that  lives,  and  calm  on  life- 
less things. 

XXII 

*  O  Sprine,  of  hope  and  love  and  youth  and 

ffladness 
Wind-winged  emblem  I  brightest,  best 

and  fairest ! 
Whence  comest  thou,  when,  with  dark 

Winter's  sadness 
The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thou 

sharest  ? 
Sister  of  joy!   thou  art  the  child  who 

wearest 
Thy  mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and 

sweet; 


Thy  mother  Autnnin,  for  whose  grave 

thou  bearest 
Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers, 

with  gentle  feet. 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her 

winding  sheet. 

xxin 
<  Virtue  and  Hope  and  Love,  like  light 

and  Heaven, 
Surround  the  world.   We  are  their  chosen 

slaves. 
Has  not  the  whirlwind  of  our  spirit  driven 
Truth's  deathless  germs  to  thought's  re- 
motest caves  ? 
Lo,  Winter  comes  I  —  the  grief  of  many 

graves. 
The  frost  of  death,  the  tempest  of  the 

sword. 
The  flood  of  tyranny,  whose  sanguine 

waves 
Stagnate  like  ice  at  Faith  the  enchanter's 

word. 
And  bind  all  human  hearts  in  its  repose 

abhorred. 

XXIV 

*  The  seeds  are  sleeping  in  the  soil.    Mean- 

while 
The  Tyrant  peoples  dungeons  with  his 

prey; 
Pale  victims  on  the  guarded  scaffold 

smile 
Because  they  cannot  speak;  and,  day  by 

day, 
The  moon    of  wasting    Science  wanes 

away 
Among  her  stars,  and  in  that  darkness 

vast 
The  sons  of  earth  to  their  foul  idols  pray. 
And   gray    Priests    triumph,  and    like 

blight  or  blast 
A  shade  of  selfish  care  o'er  human  looks  is 

cast 

XXV 

*  Tliis  is  the  Winter  of  the  world ;  and 

here 
We  die,  even  as  the  winds  of  Autumn 

fade, 
Expiring  in  the  frore  and  foggy  air. 
Behold  T  Spring  comes,  though  we  must 

pass  who  made 
The  promise  of  its  birth,  —  even  as  the 

shade 
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Whiob  from  onr  death,  as  from  a  moan- 
tain,  flings 

The  future,  a  broad  sunrise;  thus  ar- 
rayed 

As  with  the  plumes  of  oTershadowing 
wings, 
From  its  dark  gulf  of  chains  Earth  like  an 
eagle  springs. 


XXVI 


*0  dearest  love!  we  shall  be  dead  and 

cold 
Before  this  mom  may  on  the  world  arise. 
Wouldst  thou  the  glory  of  its  dawn  be- 
hold? 
Alas  I  gaze  not  on  me,  but  turn  thine 

eyes 
On  thine  own  heart  —  it  is  a  Paradise 
Which  everlasting  spring  has  made  its 

own. 
And  while  drear  winter  Alls  the  naked 

skies, 
Sweet  streams  of  sunny   thought,  and 

flowers  fresh  blown. 
Are  there,  and  weave  their  sounds  and  odors 

into  one. 

XXVII 

<In  their  own  hearts  the  earnest  of  the 

hope 
Which  made  them  great  the  good  will 

ever  And; 
And  though  some  envious  shade  may 

interlope 
Between  the  effect  and  it,  One  comes 

behind. 
Who  aye  the  future  to  the  past  will 

bind  — 
Necessity,  whose  sightless  strength  for- 
ever 
Evil  with  evil,  good  with  good,  must 

wind 
In  bands  of  union,  which  no  power  may 

sever; 
They  must  bring  forth  their  kind,  and  be 

divided  never  I 

XXVIII 

'  The  good  and  mighty  of  departed  ages 
Are  in  their  graves,  the  innocent  and 

free. 
Heroes,  and  Poets,  and  prevailing  Sages, 
Who  leave  the  vesture  of  their  majesty 
To  adorn  and  clothe  this  naked  world; 
—  and  we 


Are  like  to  them  —  such  perish,  but  they 

leave 
All  hope,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty. 
Whose  forms  their  mighty  spirits  could 

conceive. 
To  be  a  rule  and  law  to  ages  that  survive. 

XXIX 

'  So  be  the  turf  heaped  over  our  remains 
Even    in  our    happy  youth,  and    that 

strange  lot. 
Whatever  it  be,  when  in  these  mingling 

veins 
The  blood  is  still,  be  ours;  let  sense  and 

thought 
Pass  from  our  being,  or  be  numbered 

not 
Among  the  things  that  are;  let  those 

who  come 
Behind,  for  whom  our  steadfast  will  has 

bought 
A  calm  inheritance,  a  glorious  doom. 
Insult  with  careless  tread  our  undivided 

tomb. 

XXX 

*  Our  many  thoughts  and  deeds,  our  life 

and  love, 
Onr  happiness,  and  all  that  we  have  been. 
Immortally  must   live   and    bum    and 

move 
When  we  shall  be  no  more; — the  world 

has  seen 
A  type  of  peace;   and  as  some  most 

serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a  poor  maniac's  eye  — 
After  long  years  some  sweet  and  moving 

scene 
Of  youthful  hope  returning  suddenly  — 
Quells  his  long  madness,  thus  Man  shall 

remember  thee. 

XXXI 

'And  Calumny  meanwhile  shall  feed  on 

us 
As  worms  devour  the  dead,  and  near  the 

throne 
And  at  the  altar  most  accepted  thus 
Shall  sneers  and  curses  be;  —  what  we 

have  done 
None  shall  dare  vpueh,  though  it  be 

truly  known; 
That   record  shall  remain  when    they 

must  pass 
Who  built  their  pride  on  its  obUvioiiy 
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And  fame,  in  human  hope  which  sculp- 
tured  was, 
Surriye  the  perished  scrolls  of  uoenduring 
hrass. 

XXXII 

*  The  while  we  two,  helovM,  must  depart, 
And  Sense  and  Reason,  those  enchanters 

fair, 
Whose  wand  of  power  is  hope,  would 

bid  the  heart 
That  gazed  beyond  the   wormy  grare 

despair ; 
These  eyes,  these  lips,  this  blood,  seems 

darkly  there 
To  fade  in  hideous  ruin  ;  no  calm  sleep, 
Peopling  with  golden  dreams  the  stagnant 

air, 
Seems  our  obscure  and  rotting  eyes  to 

steep 
In  joy; — but   senseless   death  —  a  ruin 

dark  and  deep  I 

xxxin 

*  These  are  blind  fancies.    Beason  cannot 

know 
What  sense  can  neither  feel  nor  thought 

conceive; 
There  is  delusion  in  the  world  —  and 

woe. 
And    fear,   and    pain  —  we   know   not 

whence  we  live. 
Or  why,  or  how,  or  what  mute  Power 

may  give 
Their  being  to  each  plant,  and  star,  and 

beast, 
Or  even  these  thoughts.  —  Come  near 

me  !    I  do  weare 
A  diain  I  cannot  break  —  I  am  possessed 
With  thoughts  too  swift  and  strong  for  one 

lone  human  breast. 

XXXIV 

*Yes,  yes — thy  kiss  is  sweet,  thy  lips 

are  warm  — 
Oh,  willingly,  belovM,  would  these  eyes 
Might  they  no  more  drink  being  from 

thy  form. 
Even  as  to  sleep  whence  we  again  arise, 
Close  their  faint  orbs  in  death.    I  fear 

nor  prize 
Aught  that  can  now  betide,  unshared  by 

thee. 
Yes,  Love  when  Wisdom  fails  makes 

Cythna 


Darkness  and  death,  if  death  be  true, 
must  be 
Dearer  than  life  and  hope  if  unenjoyed 
with  thee. 

XXXV 

*  Alas  I  our  thoughts  flow  on  with  stream 

whose  waters 
Return  not  to  their  fountain;  Earth  and 

Heaven, 
The  Ocean  and  the  Sun,  the  clouds  their 

daughters, 
Winter,   and    Spring,  and   Mom,  and 

Noon,  and  Even  — 
All  that  we  are  or  know,  is  darkly  driven 
Towards  one  gulf.  —  Lo  I  what  a  change 

is  come 
Since  I  first  spake  —  but  time  shall  be  for- 
given. 
Though  it  change  all  but  theel'    She 

ceased  —  night's  gloom 
Meanwhile  had  fiulen  on  earth  from  the 

sky's  sunless  dome. 

XXXVI 

Though  she  had  ceased,  her  countenance 

uplifted 
To  Heaven  still  spake  with  solemn  glory 

bright; 
Her  dark  deep  eyes,  her  lips,  whose  mo- 
tions ffifted 
The  air  uiey  breathed   with  love,  her 

locks  undigbt; 
*  Fair  star  of  life  and  love,'  I  cried,  *  my 

souPs  delight. 
Why  lookest   thou    on  the  crystalline 

skies? 
Oh,  that  my  spirit  were  yon  Heaven  of 

night. 
Which  gazes  on  thee  with  its  thousand 

eyesf* 
She  turned  to  me  and  smiled  —  that  smile 

was  Paradise ! 

CANTO  TENTH 

t 

Was  there  a  human  spirit  in  the  steed 
That  thus  with  his  proud  voice,  ere  night 

was  gone, 
He  broke  our  linked  rest  ?  or  do  indeed 
All  living  things  a  common  nature  own. 
And  thought  erect  an  universal  throne. 
Where  many  shapes  one  tribute  eref 

bear? 
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And  Earth,  tbeir  mutual  mother,  does 

she  groan 
To  see  her  sons  contend  ?  and  makes  she 

bare 
Her  breast  that  all  in  peace  its  drainless 

stores  may  share  ? 

II 
I  have  heard  friendly  sounds  from  many 

a  tongue 
.Which  was  not  human;  the  lone  nightin- 
gale 
Has  answered  me  with  her  most  soothing 

song, 
Ont  of  her  ivy  bower,  when  I  sate  pale 
With  grief,  and  sighed  beneath;  from 

many  a  dale 
The  antelopes  who  fiooked  for  food  have 

spoken 
With  happy  sounds  and  motions  that 

avail 
Like  man's  own  speech;  and  such  was 

now  the  token 
Of  waning  night,  whose  calm  by  that  proud 

neigh  was  broken. 

ni 
Each  night  that  mighty  steed  bore  me 

abroad. 
And  I  returned  with  food  to  onr  retreat, 
And  dark  intelligence;  the  blood  which 

flowed 
Over  the  fields  had  stained  the  courser's 

feet; 
Soon  the  dust  drinks  that  bitter  dew,  — 

then  meet 
The  vulture,  and  the  wild-dog,  and  the 

snake, 
The  wolf,  and  the  hyena  gray,  and  eat 
The  dead  in  horrid  truce;  their  throngs 

did  make 
Behind  the  steed  a  chasm  like  waves  in  a 

ship's  wake. 

IV 

For  from  the  utmost  realms  of  earth 
came  pouring 

The  banded  slaves  whom  every  despot 
sent 

At  that  throned  traitor's  summons;  like 
the  roaring 

Of  fire,  whose  floods  the  wild  deer  cir- 
cumvent 

In  the  scorched  pastures  of  the  south,  so 
bent 


The  armies  of  the  lea^M  kings  around 
Their  files  of  steel  and  flame;  the  conti- 
nent 
Trembled,  as  with  a  zone  of  ruin  bound. 
Beneath  their  feet  —  the  sea  shook  with 
their  Navies'  sound. 


From  every  nation  of  the  earth  they 
came. 

The  multitude  of  moving  heartless  things, 

Whom  slaves  call  men;  obediently  they 
came. 

Like  sheep  whom  from  the  fold  the  shep- 
herd brings 

To  the  stall,  i«d  with  blood;  their  many 
kings 

Led  them,  thus  erring,  from  their  native 
land  — 

Tartar  and  Frank,  and  millions  whom 
the  wings 

Of  Indian  breezes  lull;  and  many  a  band 
The  Arctic  Anarch  sent,  and  Idumea's  sand 

VI 

Fertile  in  prodigies  and  lies.    So  there 

Stranjre  natures  made  a  brotherhood  of 
ilL 

The  desert  savage  ceased  to  grasp  in  fear 

His  Asian  shield  and  bow  when,  af  the 
will 

Of  Europe's  subtler  son,  the  bolt  would 
kill 

Some  shepherd  sitting  on  a  rock  secure; 

But  smiles  of  wondering  joy  his  face 
would  fill. 

And  savage  sympathy;  those  slaves  im- 
pure 
Each  one  the  other  thus  from  ill  to  ill  did 
lure. 

VII 

For  traitorously  did  that  foul  Tyrant 
robe 

His  countenance  in  lies;  even  at  the  hour 

When  he  was  snatched  from  death,  then 
o'er  the  globe, 

With  secret  signs  from  many  a  moun- 
tain tower, 

With  smoke  by  day,  and  fire  by  night, 
the  power 

Of  Kings  and  Priests,  those  dark  cooo 
spirators. 

He  called;  they  knew  hb  causa  tbeii 
own,  and  swore 
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Like  wolves  and  serpents  to  their  ma- 
toal  wars 
Strang  truce,   with  many  a  rite  which 
Earth  and  UeaTen  abhors. 

VIII 

Myriads  bad  come  —  millions  were  on 

their  way; 
The  Tyrant  passed,  surrounded  by  the 

steel 
Of  hired  assassins,  through  the  public 

way, 
Choked  with  his  country's  dead;  his  foot- 
steps reel 
On  the  fresh  blood  —  he  smiles.     <Ay, 

now  I  feel 
I  am  a  King  in  truth  I '  he  said,  and  took 
His  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  torturing 

wheel 
Be  brought,  and  fire,  and  pincers,  and 

the  nook, 
And  scorpions,  that  his  soul  on  its  revenge 

might  look. 

IX 
*  But  first,  go  slay  the  rebels  —  why  return 

The  victor   bands  ?  '  he  said,  *  millions 
yet  live, 

Of  whom  the  weakest  with  one  word 
might  turn 

The  scales  of  victory  yet;  let  none  sur- 
vive 

But  those  within  the  walls  —  each  fifth 
shall  give 

The  expiation  for  his  brethren  here. 

€ro  forth,  and  waste  and  kill!'--<0 
king,  forgive 

My  speech,'  a  soldier  answered,  <  but  we 
fear 
The  spirits  of  the  night,  and  mom  is  draw- 
ing near; 


*  For  we  were  slaying  still  without  remorse, 
And  now  that  dreadful  chief  beneath  my 

hand 
Defenceless  lay,  when  on  a  hell-black 

horse 
An  Angel  bright  as  day,  waving  a  brand 
Which  flashed  among  the  stars,  passed.' 

—  *  Dost  thou  stand 
Parleying  with  me,  thou  wretch?'  the 

king  replied; 
'Slaves,  bind  him  to  the  wheel;  and  of 

this  band 


Whoso  will  drae  that  woman  to  his  side 
That  scared  him  thus  may  burn  his  dearest 
foe  beside; 

XI 

'And  gold  and  glory  shall  be  his.    Cro 

forth!' 
They  rushed  into  the  plain.    Loud  was 

the  roar 
Of  their  career;  the  horsemen  shook  the 

earth; 
The  wheeled  artillery's  speed  the  pave- 
ment tore; 
The  infantry,  file  after  file,  did  pour 
Their  clouds  on  the  utmost  hills.     Five 

days  they  slew 
Among  the  wasted  fields;  the  sixth  saw 

gore 
Stream  through  the  City;  on  the  seventh 

the  dew 
Of  slaughter  became  stiff,  and  there  was 

peace  anew: 

XII 

Peace  in  the  desert  fields  and  villages, 
Between  the  glutted  beasts  and  mangled 

dead  I 
Peace  in  the  silent  streets !  save  when 

the  cries 
Of  victims,  to  their  fiery  judgment  led, 
Made  pale  their  voiceless  lips  who  seemed 

to  dread. 
Even  in  their  dearest  kindred,  lest  some 

tonffue 
Be  faithless  to  the  fear  yet  unbetrayed; 
Peace  in  the  Tyrant's  palace,  where  the 

throne 
Waste  the  tnumphal  hours  in  festival  and 

song! 

XIII 

Day  after  day  the  burning  Sun  rolled  on 

Over  the  death-polluted  land.     It  came 

Out  of  the  east  like  fire,  and  fiercely 
shone 

A  lamp  of  autumn,  ripening  with  itn 
flame 

The  few  lone  ears  of  com;  the  sky  be- 
came 

Stagnate  with  heat,  so  that  each  cloud 
and  blast 

Languished  and  died;  the  thirsting  air 
did  claim 

All  moisture,  and  a  rotting  vapor  passed 
From  the  unburied  dead,  invisible  and  fast 
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XIV 

first  Want,  then  Plague,  came  on  the 

beasts;  their  food 
Failed,  and  they  drew  the  breath  of  its 

decay. 
Millions  on  millions,  whom  the  scent  of 

blood 
Had    lured,  or  who  from  regions  far 

away 
Had  tracked  the  hosts  in  festival  array, 
From    their    dark  deserts,  gaunt    and 

wastin&f  now 
Stalked    like  fell  shades  among  their 

perished  prey; 
In  their  green  eyes  a  strange  disease  did 

glow  — 
They  sank  in  hideous  spasm,  or  pains  severe 

and  slow. 

XV 

The  fish  were  poisoned  in  the  streams; 

the  birds 
In  the  green  woods  perished;  the  insect 

race 
Was  withered  up;  the  scattered  flocks 

and  herds 
Who  had  survived  the  wild  beasts'  hun- 

gvy  chase 
*  Died  moaning,  each  upon  the  other's  face 
In  helpless  agony  gazing;    round  the 

City 
All  night,  the  lean  hyenas   their  sad 

case 
Like  starving  infants  wailed  —  a  woful 

ditty; 
And  many  a  mother  wept,  pierced  with 

unnatural  pity. 

XVI 

Amid  the  atrial  minarets  on  hteh 

The  Ethiopian  vultures  fluttering  fell 

From  their  long  line  of  brethren  in  the 
sky, 

Startling    the    concourse   of    mankind. 
Too  well 

These  signs  the  coming  mischief    did 
__       foretell. 

Strange  panic  first,  a  deep  and  sickening 
dread. 

Within  each  heart,  like  ice,  did  sink  and 
dwell, 

A  voiceless  thought  of  evil,  which  did 
spread 
With  the  quick  glance  of  eyes,  like  wither- 
ing lightmngs  shed. 


XVII 

Day  after  day,  when  the  year  wanes,  the 
frosts 

Strip  its  green  crown  of  leaves  till  all  is 
bare; 

So  on  those  strange  and  congregated 
hosts 

Came  Famine,  a  swift  shadow,  and  the 
air 

Groaned  with  the  burden  of  a  new  de- 
spair; 

Famine,  than  whom  Misrule  no  deadlier 
daughter 

Feeds  from  her  thousand  breasts,  though 


sleeping  there 
\h  lidless  eyes  lie 
and  Slaughter  — 


With  lidless  eyes  lie  Faith  and  Plagne 


A  ghastly  brood  conceived  of  Lethe's  sullen 
water. 

xvin 

There  was  no  food;  the  com  was  tram- 
pled down, 
The  flocks  and  herds  had  perished;  on 

the  shore 
The  dead  and    putrid   fish  were  ever 

thrown; 
The  deeps  were  foodless,  and  the  winds 

no  more 
Creaked  with  the  weight  of  birds,  but  as 

before 
Those  winged  things  sprang  forth,  were 

void  of  shade; 
The  vines  and  orchards,  autumn's  golden 

store, 
Wf re  burned ;  so  that  the  meanest  food 

was  weighed 
With  gold,  and  avarice  died  before  the  god 

it  made. 

XIX 

There  was  no  com  —  in  the  wide  market- 
place 
All  loathliest  things,  even  human  flesh, 

was  sold; 
They  weighed  it  in  small  scales — and 

many  a  face 
Was  fixed  in  eager  horror  then.    His 

gold 
The  miser  brought;    the  tender  mud, 

gprown  bold 
Through   hunger,    bared    her    acanM 

charms  in  vain; 
The  mother  brought  her  eldest  bom, 

controlled 
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By  instiiict  blind  as  love,  but  tamed  aeain 
And  bade  her  infant  suck,  and  died  in 
•ilent  pain. 

XX 

Tben  fell  blue  Plague  upon  the  race  of 
man. 
*Ob,  for  the  sheathM  steel,  so  late  which 
gave 

Obliyion  to  the  dead  when  the  streets  ran 

With    brothers'  blood  1    Ob,  that    the 
earthquake's  erave 

Would  gape,  or  Ocean  lift  its  stifling 
wave  I ' 

Vain  cries  —  throughout  the  streets  thou- 
sands pursued 

Each  by  his  fiery  torture  howl  and  rave 

Or  sit  in  frenzy's  unimagtned  mood 
Upon  fresh  heaps  of   d^  —  a  ghastly 
multitude. 

XXI 

It    was    not   hunger   now,  bat   thirst. 

Each  well 
Was  choked  with  rotting  corpses,  and 

became 
A  caldron  of  green  mist  made  visible 
At  sonrise.    Thither  still  the  myriads 

came, 
Seeking  to  qneuch  the  agony  of  the  flame 
Which  raged  like  poison  through  their 

bursting  veins; 
Naked  they  were  from  torture,  without 

shame, 
Spotted  with  nameless  scars  and  lurid 

blains  — 
Childhood,  and  youth,  and  age,  writhing  in 

savage  pains. 

XXII 

It  was  not  thirst,  but  madness  1    Many 

saw 
Their  own  lean  image  everywhere  —  it 

went 
A  ghastlier  self  beside  them,  till  the  awe 
Of  that  dread  sight  to  self-destruction 

sent 
Those  shrieking  victims;  some,  ere  life 

was  spent. 
Sought,  with  a  horrid  sympathy,  to  shed 
Contagion  on  the  sound;  and  others  rent 
Their  matted  hair,  and  cried  aloud, '  We 

tread 
On  fire  1  the  avenging  Power  his  hell  on 

earth  has  spread.' 


XXIII 

Sometimes  the  living  by  the  dead  were 

hid. 
Near  the  great  fountain  in  the  publio 

square. 
Where  corpses  made  a  crumbling  pyra< 

mid  ,        , 

Under  the  sun,  was  heard  one  stifled 

prayer 
For  life,  in  the  hot  silence  of  the  air; 
And  strange  'twas  'mid  that  hideous 

heap  to  see 
Some  shrouded  in  their  long  and  golden 

hair, 
As  if  not  dead,  but  slumbering  quietly, 
Like  forms  which  sculptors  carve,  then 

love  to  agony. 

XXIV 

Famine  had  spared  the  palace  of  the 

King; 
He  rioted  in  festival  the  while. 
He  and  his  guards  and  Priests;    but 

Plague  did  flin^ 
One  shadow  upon  all.    Famine  can  smile 
On  him  who  brings  it  food,  and  pass, 

with  guile 
Of  thankful  falsehood,  like  a  courtier 

The  house-dog  of  the  throne;  but  many 

a  mile 
Comes    Plague,   a    wingM    wolf,  who 

loathes  alway 
The  garbage  and  the  scum  that  strangers 

make  her  prey. 

XXV 

So,  near  the  throne,  amid  the  gorgeous 

feast. 
Sheathed  in  resplendent  arms,  or  loosely 

dight 
To  luxury,  ere  the  mockery  yet  had 

ceased 
That  lingered  on  his  lips,  the  warrior's 

might 
Was  loosened,  and  a  new  and  ghastlier 

night 
In  dreams  of  frenzy  lapped  his  eyes;  he 

fell 
Headlong,  or  with  stiff  eyeballs  sate  up- 
right 
Among  the  guests,  or  raving  mad  did 

teU 
Strange  truths  — a  dying  seer  of  dark  op- 

pression's  helL 
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XXVI 

The  Princes  and  the  Priests  were  pale 

with  terror; 
That   monstrous  faith  wherewith  they 

ruled  mankind 
Fell,  like  a  shaft  loosed  by  the  bowman's 

error,  ^ 

On  their  own  hearts;  thej  sought  and 

they  could  fiud 
No  refuge  —  't  was  the  blind  who  led  the 

blind! 
So,  through  the  desolate  streets  to  the 

high  fane, 
The  many-tougued  and  endless  armies 

wind 
In  sad  procession;  each  among  the  train 
To  his  own  idol    lifts    his   supplications 

vain. 

XXVII 

*  O  God  I '  they  cried, '  we  know  our  secret 

pride 
Has  scorned  thee,  and  thy  worship,  and 

thy  name; 
Secure  in  human  power,  we  have  defied 
Thy  fearful  might;  we  bend  in  fear  and 

shame 
Before  thy  presence;  with  the  dust  we 

claim 
Kindred;  be  merciful,  O  King  of  HeaTenI 
Most  justly  have  we  suffered  for  thy 

fame 
Made  dim,  but  be  at  length  our  sins  for- 
given, 
Ere  to  despair  and  death  thy  worshippers 

be  driven  I 

XXVIII 

*0  King  of  Glory!      Thou  alone  hast 

power! 
Who  can  resist  thy  will  ?  who  can  re- 
strain 
Thy  wrath  when  on  the  guilty  thou  dost 

shower 
The  shafts  of  thy  revenge,  a  blistering 

rain? 
Greatest  and  best,  be  merciful  again  ! 
Have  we  not  stabbed  thine  enemies,  and 

made 
The  Earth  an  altar,  and  the  Heavens  a 

fane. 
Where  thou  wert  worshipped  with  their 

blood,  and  laid 
Those  hearts  in    dust  which  would    thy 

searchless  works  have  weighed  ? 


XXIX 

*  Well  didst  thou  loosen  on  this  impious 

City 
Thine  angels  of  revenge!  recall  them 

now; 
Thy  worshippers  abased  here  kneel  for 

pity, 
And  bind  their  souls  by  an  immortal 

vow. 
We  swear  by  thee  —  and  to  onr  oath  do 

thou 
Give  sanction  from  thine  hell  of  fiends 

and  flame  — 
That  we  will  kill  with  fire  and  torments 

slow 
The  last  of  those  who  mocked  thy  holy 

name 
And  scorned  the  sacred  laws  thy  prophets 

did  proclaim.' 

XXX 

Thus   they   with  trembling  limbs   and 

pallid  lips 
Worshipped   their  own    hearts'  image, 

dim  and  vast. 
Scared  by  the  shade  wherewitli    they 

would  eclipse 
The  light  of  other  minds;  troubled  they 


From  the  great  Temple;  fiercely  still 

and  fast 
The  arrows  of  the  plague  among  them 

fell, 
And  they  on  one  another  gazed  aghast, 
And  through  the  hosts  contention  wild 

befell. 
As  each  of  his  own  god  the  wondrous  works 

didteU. 

XXXI 

And  Oromaze,  Joshua,  and  Mahomet, 
Moses,  and  Buddh,  Zerdusht,  and  Brahm, 

and  Fob, 
A  tumult  of  strange  names,  which  never 

met 
Before,  as  watchwords  of  a  single  woe. 
Arose;  each  mging  votary -gan  to  throw 
Aloft  his  armid  hands,  and  each  did 

howl 
*  Our  God  alone  is  God  ! '  and  slaughter 

now 
Would  have  gone  forth,  when  from  be- 
neath a  cowl 
A  voice  came  forth  which  pierced  like  ioe 
through  every  souL 
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XXXII 

T  was  an  Iberian  Priest  from  whom  it 
came, 

A  zealous  man,  who  led  the  legtoned 
West, 

With  words  which  faith  and  pride  had 
steeped  in  flame, 

To  quell  the  unbelievers;  a  dire  guest 

£Ten  to  his  friends  was  he,  for  in  his 
breast 

Did  hate  and  guile  lie  watchful,  inter- 
twined, 

Twin  serpents  in  one  deep  and  winding 
nest; 

He  loathed  all  faith  beside  his  own,  and 


To  wreak  his  fear  of  Heaven  in  vengeance 
on  mankind. 

XXXIII 

But  more  he  loathed  and  hated  the  clear 

light 
Of  wisdom  and  free  thought,  and  more 

did  fear, 
Lest,  kindled    once,  its   beams    might 

pierce  the  niffht. 
Even  where  his  Idol  stood;  for  far  and 

near 
Did  many  a  heart  in  Europe  leap  to  hear 
That  faith  and  tyranny  were  trampled 

down,  — 
Many  a  pale  victim,  doomed  for  truth  to 

share 
The  murderer's  cell,  or  see  with  helpless 

froan 
The  Pnests  his  children  drag  for  slaves  to 

serve  their  own. 

XXXIV 

He  dared  not  kill  the  infidels  with  fire 
Or  steel,  in  Europe;  the  slow  agonies 
Of  legal  torture  mocked  bis  keen  desire; 
80  he  made  truce  with  those  who  did  de- 
spise 
The  expiation  and  the  sacrifice, 
That,  though  detested,  Islam's  kindred 

creed 
Might  crush  for  him  those  deadlier  ene- 
mies; 
For  fear  of  God  did  in  his  bosom  breed 
A  jealous  hate  of  man,  an  unreposing  need. 

XXXV 

*  Peace  !  Peace  I '  he  cried, « when  we  are 
dead,  the  Day 


Of  Judgment  comes,  and  all  shall  surely 

know 
Whose  God  is  God;  each  fearfully  shall 

pay 
The  errors  of  his  faith  in  endless  woe  ! 
But  there  is  sent  a  mortal  vengeance 

now 
On  earth,  because  an  impious  race  had 

spurned 
Him  whom  we  all  adore,  —  a  subtle  foe, 
By  whom  for  ye  this  dread  reward  was 

earned. 
And  kiugly  thrones,  which  rest  on  faith, 

nigh  overturned. 

XXXVI 

'Think  ye,  because  ye  weep  and  kneel 
and  pray. 

That  God  will  lull  the  pestilence  ?    It 
rose 

Even  from  beneath  his  throne,  where, 
many  a  day, 

His  mercy  soothed  it  to  a  dark  repose; 

It  walks  upon  the  earth  to  judge  his  foes. 

And  what  art  thou  and  I,  that  he  should 
deign 

To  curb  his  ghastly  minister,  or  close 

The  gates  of  death,  ere  they  receive  the 
twain 
Who  shook  with  mortal  spells  his  unde- 
fended reign  ? 

xxxvn 

*  Ay,  there  is  famine  iu  the  gulf  of  hell, 
Its  giant  worms  of  fire  forever  yawn,  — 
Their  lurid  eyes  are  on  us  I  those  who  fell 
By  the  swift  shafts  of  pestilence  ere 

dawn 
Are  in  their  jaws  I  they  hunger  for  the 

spawn 
Of  Satan,  their  own  brethren,  who  were 

sent 
To  make  our  souls  their  spoil.    See,  see ! 

they  fawn 
Like  dogs,  and  they  will  sleep,  with  lux- 
ury spent. 
When  those  detested  hearts  their  iron  fangs 
have  rent  I 

xxxvin 

'Our  €rod  may  then  lull  Pestilence  to 
sleep. 
Pile  hxfjrYi  the  pyre  of  expiation  now  I 
A  forest's  spoil  of  boughs;  and  on  the 
heap 
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Pour  Yenomoos  gums,  which  sullenly  and 

slow. 
When  touched  by  flame,  shall  bum,  and 

inelt,  and  flow, 
A  stream  of  clinging  fire,  —  and  fix  on 

high 
A  net  of  iron,  and  spread  forth  below 
A  couch  of  snakes,  and  scorpions,  and 

the  fry 
Of  centipedes  and  worms,  earth's  hellbh 

progeny  I 

XXXIX 

*  Let  Laon  and  Laone  on  that  pyre, 
Linked  tight  with  burning  brass,  perish! 

—  then  pray 
That  with  this  sacrifice  the  withering  ire 
Of  Heaven  may  be  appeased.'   He  ceased, 

and  they 
A  space  stood  silent,  as  far,  far  away 
The  echoes  of  his  voice  among  them 

died; 
And  he  knelt  down  upon  the  dust,  alway 
Muttering  the  curses  of  his  speechless 

pride. 
Whilst  shame,  and  fear,  and  awe,  the  armies 

did  divide. 

XL 

His  voice  was  like  a  blast  that  burst  the 

portal 
Of  fabled  hell;  and  as  he  spake,  each 

one 
Saw  gape  beneath  the  chasms  of  fire  im- 
mortal. 
And  Heaven  above  seemed  cloven,  where, 

on  a  throne 
Girt  round  with  storms  and  shadows,  sate 

alone 
Their  Kine  and  Judge.    Fear  killed  in 

every  breast 
All  natural  pity  then,  a  fear  unknown 
Before,  and  widi  an  inward  fire  possessed 
They  raged  like  homeless  beasts  whom 

burning  woods  invest. 

XLI 

rr  was  mom.  —  At  noon  the  public  crier 
went  forth, 

ProcUiming  through  the  Uying  and  the 

dead, — 
'The  Monarch  saith  that  his  great  em- 
pire's worth 

Is  set  on  Laon  and  Laone's  head; 

Ha  who  but  one  yet  living  here  can  lead. 


Or  who  the  life  from  both  their  hearts 

can  wring. 
Shall  be  the  lungdom's  heir  —  a  glorious 

meed  I 
But  he  who  both  alive  can  hither  bring 
The  Princess  shall  espouse,  and  reign  an 

equal  King.' 

XLII 

Ere  night  the  pyre  was  piled,  the  net  of 
iron 

Was  spread  above,  the  fearful  couch  be- 
low; 

It  overtopped  the  towers  that  did  environ 

That  spacious  square;  for  Fear  is  never 
slow 

To  build  the  thrones  of  Hate,  her  mate 
and  foe; 

So  she  scourged  forth  the  maniao  mul- 
titude 

To  rear  this  pyramid  —  tottering  and 
slow. 

Plague-stricken,  f oodless,  like  lean  herds 
pursued 
By  gadflies,  they  have  piled  the  heath  and 
gums  and  wood. 

XLin 

Night  came,  a  starless  and  a  moonless 
gloom. 

Until  the  dawn,  those  hosts  of  many  » 
nation 

Stood  round  that  pile,  as  near  one  lover's 
tomb 

Two  gentle  sisters  mourn  their  desola- 
tion; 

And  in  the  silence  of  that  expectation 

Was  heard  on  high  the  reptiles'  hiss  and 
crawl  — 

It  was  so  deep,  save  when  the  devastation 

Of  the  swift  pest  with  fearful  interval. 
Marking  its  path  with  shrieks,  among  the 
crowd  would  fall. 

XLIV 

Mom  came.  —  Among  those    sleepless 

multitudes. 
Madness,  and  Fear,  and  Plague,  and 

Famine,  still 
Heaped  corpse  on  corpse,  as  in  autumnal 

woods 
The  frosts  of  many  a  wind  with  dead 

leaves  fill 
Earth's  cold  and  sullen  brooks;  in  silenoe 

still. 
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The  pale  sarvivors  stood;  ere  noon  the 

Of  Hell  became  a  panic,  which  did  kill 
Like  hunger  or  disease,  with  whispers 

drear, 
As  *  Hush  I  hark !  come  they  yet  ?  —  Just 

Heaven^  thine  hour  is  near ! ' 

XLV 

And  Priests  rushed  through  their  ranks, 
some  counterfeiting 

The  rage  they  did  inspire,  some  mad  in- 
deed 

With  their  own  lies.  They  said  their 
god  was  waiting 

To  see  his  enemies  writhe,  and  bum,  and 
bleed, — 

And  that,  till  then,  the  snakes  of  Hell  had 
need 

Of  human  souls;  three  hundred  furnaces 

Soon  blazed  through  the  wide  City, 
where,  with  speed. 

Men  brought  their  infidel  kindred  to  ap- 
pease 
God's  wrath,  and,  while  they  burned,  knelt 
round  on  quivering  knees. 

XLVI 

The  noontide  sun  was  darkened  with  that 

smoke; 
The  winds  of  eye  dispersed  those  ashes 

The  madness,  which  these  rites  had  lulled, 

awoke 
Again  at  sunset    Who  shall  dare  to  say 
The  deeds  which  night  and  fear  brought 

forth,  or  weigh 
In  balance  just  the  good  and  evil  there  ? 
He  might    man's  deep  and  searohless 

heart  display. 
And  cast  a  light  on  those  dim  labyrinths 

where 
Hope  near  imagined  chasma  is  struggling 

with  despair. 

XLvn 

^Im  said  a  mother  dragged  three  chil- 
dren then 

To  those  fierce  flames  which  roast  the 
eyes  in  the  head, 

And  laughed,  and  died;  and  that  unholy 
men. 

Feasting  like  fiends  upon  the  infidel  dead. 

Looked  from  their  meaL  and  saw  an 
angel  tread 


The  visible  floor  of  Heaven,  and  it  was 

she! 
And,  on  that  night,  one  without  doubt  or 

dread 
Came  to  the  fire,  and  said, '  Stop,  I  am 

he! 
Kill  me  1 '  —  They  burned  them  both  with 

hellish  mockery. 

XLvra 

And,  one    by  one,  that   night,  young 

maidens  came, 
Beauteous  and  calm,  like  shapes  of  living 

stone 
Clothed  in  the  light  of  dreams,  and  by 

the  flame. 
Which  shrank  as  overgorged,  they  laid 

them  down. 
And  sung  a  low  sweet  song,  of  which 

alone 
One  word  was    heard,  and    that    was 

Liberty; 
And  that  some  kissed  their  marble  feet, 

with  moan 
Like  love,  and  died,  and  then  that  they 

did  die 
With  happy  smiles,  which  sunk  in  white 

tranquillity. 
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She  saw  me  not  —  she  heard  me  not  — 

alone 
Upon  the  mountain's  dizzy  brink  she 

stood; 
She  spake  not,  breathed  not,  moved  not 

—  there  was  thrown 
Over  her  look  the  shadow  of  a  mood 
Which  only  clothes  the  heart  in  solitude, 
A  thought    of  voiceless    depth;*- she 

stood  alone  — 
Above,  the  Heavens  were  spread—-  be- 
low, the  flood 
Was  murmuring  in  its  caves— the  wind 

had  blown 
Her  hair  apart,  through  which  her  eyes 

and  forehead  shone. 

n 
A  doud  was  hanging  o'er  the  western 

mountains; 
Before  its  blue  and  moveless  depth  were 

flying 
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Gray  mists  poured  forth  from  the  un- 
resting fountains 
Of  darkness  in  the  North;  the  daj  was 


Sudden,  tne  sun  shone  forth — its  beams 

were  lying 
Like  boiling  gold  on  Ocean,  strange  to 

And    on   the    shattered  yapors  which, 
defying 

The  power  of  light  m  vain,  tossed  rest- 
lessly 
In  the  red  Heaven,  like  wrecks  in  a  tem- 
pestuous sea. 

Ill 

It  was  a  stream  of  living  beams,  whose 

bank 
On  either  side  by  the  cloud's  deft  was 

made; 
And  where  its  chasms  that  flood  of  glory 

drank, 
Its  waves  gushed  forth  like  fire,  and  as 

if  swayed 
By  some  mute  tempest,  rolled  on  her; 

the  shade 
Of  her  bright  imag^  floated  on  the  river 
Of  liquid  light,  which  then  did  end  and 

fade  — 
Her  radiant  shape  upon  its  verge  did 

shiver; 
Aloft,  her  flowing  hair  like  strings  of  flame 

did  quiver. 

IV 

I  stood  beside  her,  but  she  saw  me  not — 
She  looked  upon  the  sea,  and  skies,  and 

earth. 
Rapture  and  love  and  admiration  wrought 
A  passion  deeper  far  than  tears,  or  mirth. 
Or  speech,  or  gesture,  or  whate'er  has 

birth 
From    common    joy;    which  with    the 

speechless  feeling 
That  led  her  there  united,  and  shot  forth 
From  her  far  eyes  a  light  of  deep  re- 
vealing, 
All  but  her  dearest  self  from  my  regard 
concealing. 


Her  lips  were  parted,  and  th#>  measured 
breath 

Was  now  heard  there;  her  dark  and  in- 
tricate eyes, 


Orb  within  orb,  deeper  than  sleep  or 

death. 
Absorbed    the   glories  of   the  burning 

skies. 
Which,  mingling  with  her  heart's  deep 

ecstasies, 
Burst  from  her  looks  and  gestures;  and 

a  lieht 
Of  liquid  tenderness,  like  love,  did  rise 
From  her  whole  frame  —  an  atmosphere 

which  quite 
Arrayed  her  in  its  beams,  tremulous  and 

soft  and  bright. 

VI 

She  would  have  clasped  me  to  her  gIow« 

ing  frame; 
Those  warm  and  odorous  lips  might  soon 

have  shed 
On  mine  the  fragrance  and  the  invisible 

flame 
Which  now  the  cold  winds  stole;  she 

would  have  laid 
Upon  my  languid  heart  her  dearest  head; 
I  might  have  heard  her  voice,  tender  and 

sweet; 
Her  eyes,  mingling  with  mine,  might 

soon  have  fed 
My  soul  with  their  own  joy.  —  One  mo- 
ment yet 
I  gazed  —  we  parted  then,  never  again  to 

meet ! 

VII 

Never  but  once  to  meet  on  earth  again  f 
She  heard  me  as  I  fled  —  her  eager  tone 
Sunk  on  my  heart,  and  almost  wove  a 

chain 
Around  my  will  to  link  it  with  her  own. 
So  that  my  stem  resolve  was  almost 

gone. 
*  I  cannot  reach  thee  !  whither  dost  thou 

fly? 
My  steps  are  faint.  —  Come  back,  thou 

dearest  one  — 
Return,  ah  me  I    return  1 '  —  the  wind 

passed  by 
On  which  those  accents  died,  faint,  far,  and 

lingeringly. 

vin 

Woe  !  wo^  I    that  moonless  midnight  I 

Want  and  Pest 
Were  horrible,  but  one  more  fell  doth 

rear. 
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As  in  a  hydra's  swanning  lair,  its  crest 
Eminent  among  those  victims  —  even  the 

Fear 
Of  Hell;  each  girt  bv  the  hot  atmosphere 
Of  his  blind  agony,  like  a  scorpion  stung 
By  his  own  rage  upon  his  burning  bier 
Of  circling  cow  of  fire.    But  still  there 

dung 
One  hope,  like  a  keen  sword  on  starting 

threads  uphung:  — 

IX 

Not  death — death  was  no  more  refuge 

or  rest; 
Not  life  —  it  was  despair  to  be  I  —  not 

sleep, 
For  fiends  and  chasms  of  fire  had  dis- 
possessed 
All  natural  dreams;  to  wake  was  not  to 

weep, 
But  to  gaze,  mad  and  pallid,  at  the  leap 
To    which    the    Future,  like    a    snaky 

scourge, 
Or  like  some  tyrant's  eye  which  aye  doth 

keep 
Its  withering  beam  upon  his  slaves,  did 

urge 
!nieir  steps;  they  heard  the  roar  of  Hell's 

sulphureous  surge. 


Each  of  that  multitude,  alone  and  lost 
To  sense  of  outward  things,  one  hope 

yet  knew; 
As  on  a  foam-girt  crag  some  seaman 

tossed 
Stares  at  the  rising  tide,  or  like  the  crew 
Whilst  now  the  smp  is  splitting  through 

and  through; 
Each,  if  the  tramp  of  a  far  steed  was 

heard. 
Started  from  sick  despair,  or  if  there 

flew 
One  murmur  on  the  wind,  or  if  some 

word 
Which  none  can  ^ther  yet  the  distant 

crowd  has  stirred. 

XI 

Why  became  cheeks,  wan  with  the  kiss 

of  death. 
Paler  from  hope?  they  had  sustained 

despair. 
Why  watched  those  myriads  with 

pended  breath 


Sleepless  a  second  night  ?  they  are  not 
here. 

The  victims  —  and  hour  by  hour,  a  vision 
drear. 

Warm  corpses  fall  upon  the  clay-cold 
dead; 

And  even  in  death  their  lips  are  wreathed 
with  fear. 

The  crowd  is  mute  and  moveless — over- 
head 
Silent  Arcturus  shines  —  ha !  hear'st  thoa 
not  the  tread 

xn 
Of  rushing  feet?  laughter?  the  shout, 

the  scream 
Of  triumph  not  to  be  contained  ?    See  f 

hark  I 
They  come,  they  come  !  give  way !  Alas, 

ye  deem 
Falsely  —  'tis  but  a  crowd  of  maniacs 

stork 
Driven,  like  a  troop  of  spectres,  through 

the  dark 
From  the  choked  well,  whence  a  bright 

death-fire  sprung, 
A  lurid  earth-star,  which  dropped  many 

a  spark 
From    its   blue    train,   and,   spreading 

widely,  clung 
To  their  wild  hair,  like  mist  the  topmost 

pines  among. 

XIII 

And  many,  from  the  crowd  collected 

there. 
Joined    that  strange  dance  in  fearful 

sympathies; 
There  was  the  silence  of  a  long  despair. 
When  the  last  echo  of  those  terrible  cries 
Came  from  a  distont  street,  like  agonies 
Stifled    afar.  —  Before    the    Tyrant's 

throne 
All  night  his  agM  Senate  sate,  their 

eyes 
In  stony  ezpectotion  fixed;  when  one 
Sudden  before  them  stood,  a  Stranger  and 

alone. 

XIV 

Dark    Priests    and    haughty  Warriors 

gazed  on  him 
With  baffled  wonder,  for  a  hermit's  vest 
Concealed  his  face;  but  when  he  spake, 

hb  tone 
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Ere  yet  the  matter  did  their  thoughts 

arrest  — 
Earnest,   henignant,  calm,  as    from   a 

breast 
Void  of  all  hate  or  terror  —  made  them 

start; 
For  as  with  gentle  accents  he  addressed 
His  speech  to  them,  on  each  unwilling 

heart 
Unosual  awe  did  fall  —  a  spirit-quelling 

dart. 

XV 

*Te  Princes  of  the  Earth,  je  sit  aghast 
Amid  the  ruin  which  yourselves  have 

made; 
Yes,  Desolation  heard  your  trumpet's 

blast. 
And  sprang  from  sleep  1 — dark  Terror 

has  obeyed 
Your  bidding.    Oh,  that  I,  whom  ye  have 

made 
Your  foe,  could  set  my  dearest  enemy 

free 
From  pain  and  fearl  but  evil  casts  a 

shade 
Which  cannot  pass  so  soon,  and  Hate 

must  be 
The  nurse  and  parent  still  of  an  ill  progeny. 

XVI 

*  Ye  turn  to  Heaven  for  ud  in  your  dis- 

tress; 
Alas,  that  ye,  the  mighty  and  the  wise, 
Who,  if  ye  dared,  might  not  aspire  to 

less 
Than  ye  conceive  of  power,  should  fear 

the  lies 
Which  thou,  and  thou,  didst  frame  for 

mysteries 
To  blind  your  slaves  !  consider  your  own 

thought  — 
An  empty  and  a  cruel  sacrifice 
Ye  now  prepare  for  a  vain  idol  wrought 
Out  of  the  fears  and  hate  which  vain  de» 

sires  have  brought 

xvn 

*  Ye  seek  for  happiness  — alas  the  day  f 
Ye  find  it  not  in  luxury  nor  in  gold, 
Nor  in  the  fame,  nor  in  the  envied  sway 
For  which,  O  willing  slaves  to  Custom 

old. 
Severe  task  -  mistress,  ye  your  hearts 
have  told. 


Ye  seek  for  peace,  and,  when  ye  die,  to 

dream 
No  evil  dreams;  —  all  mortal  things  are 

cold 
And  senseless  then;  if  aught  survive,  I 

deem 
It  must  be  love  and  joy,  for  they  immortal 

seem. 

XVIII 

^Fear  not  the  future,  weep  not  for  the 

past. 
Oh,  could  I  win  your  ears  to  dare  be  now 
Glorious,  and  great,  aud  calm !  that  ye 

would  cast 
Into  the  dust  those  symbols  of  your  woe. 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  steel !  that  ye 

would  go 
Proclaiming  to  the  nations  whence  ye 

came 
That  Want  and  Plague  and  Fear  from 

slavery  flow; 
And  that  mankind  is  free,  and  that  the 

shame 
Of  royalty  and  faith  is  lost  in  freedom's 

fame  I 

XIX 

<  If  thus  't  is  well  —  if  not,  I  come  to  say 
That    Laon  — '      While    the    Stranger 

spoke,  amonff 
The  Uouncil  sudden  tumult  and  affray 
Arose,  for  many  of  those  warriors  youns 
Had  on  his  eloquent  accents  fed   and 

hung 
Like    bees    on    mountain-flowers;   they 

knew  the  tnith. 
And  from  their  thrones  in  vindication 

sprung; 
The  men  of  faith  and  law  then  without 

ruth 
Drew  forth  their  secret  steel,  and  stabbed 

each  ardent  youth. 

XX 

They  stabbed  them  in  the  back    and 

sneered  —  a  slave. 
Who    stood    behind    the    throne,  those 

corpses  drew 
Each   to  its   bloody,  dark   and  seoret 

grave; 
And  one  more  daring  raised  his  steel 

anew 
To  pierce   the  Stranger:    'What  haat 

thootodo 
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With  me,  poor  wretch?*  —  Calm,  lol- 

emn  and  severe, 
That  voice  unstruug  his  sinews,  and  he 

threw 
His  dagger  on  the  ground,  and,  pale  with 

fear, 
8ate    silently  —  his   Toice    then    did   the 

Stranger  rear. 

XXI 

*  It  doth  avail  not  that  I  weep  for  ye  — 
Ye  cannot  change,  since  ye  are  old  and 

And  ye  have    chosen  your  lot — your 

fame  must  he 
A  book  of  blood,  whence  in  a  milder  day 
Men  shall    learn    truth,  when  ye    are 

wrapped  in  clay; 
Now  ^e  shall  triumph.    I  am  Laon's 

fnend. 
And  him  to  vour  revenge  will  I  betrav, 
So  ye  concede  one  easv  boon.    Attena  ! 
For  now  I  speak  of  thmgs  which  ye  can 

apprehend. 

xxn 

*  There  is  a  People  mighty  in  its  youth, 
A  land  beyond  the  Oceans  of  the  West, 
Where,  though  with  rudest  rites,  Free- 
dom and  Truth 

Are   worshipped;  from  a  glorious  Mo- 
ther's breast, 

Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the 
rest 

Sate  like  the  Queen  of  Nations,  but  in 
woe. 

By  inbred  monsters  outraged  and  op- 
pressed. 

Turns  to  her  chainless  child  for  suocor 
now. 
It  draws  the  milk  of  Power  in  Wisdom's 
fullest  flow. 

xxm 

*  That  land  is  like  an  Eagle,  whose  young 

gaze 
Feeds    on    the    noontide   beam,  whose 

golden  plume 
FloaU  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the 

blaze 
Of  sunrise  gleams  when  earth  is  wrapped 

in  gloom; 
An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murdered  Surope  may  thy  fame  be 


Great  People  1  as  the  sands  shalt  thou 
become; 

Thy  growth  is  swift  as  mom  when  night 
must  fade; 
The  multitudinous  Earth  shall  sleep  be- 
neath thy  shade. 

XXIV 

*  Yes,  in  the  desert  there  is  built  a  home 
For  Freedom.     Genius  is  made  strong 

to  rear 
The    monuments  of   man  beneath  the 

dome 
Of  a  new  Heaven;   myriads  assemble 

there. 
Whom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage 

or  fear. 
Drive  from  their  wasted  homes.     The 

boon  I  pn^ 
Is  this  —  that  Cythna  shall  be  convoyed 

there, — 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  name  —  America  I 
And  then  to  yon  this  night  Laon  will  I 

betray. 

XXV 

*  With  me  do  what  ye  wilL    I  am  your 

foe!' 
The  light  of  such  a  joy  as  makes  the 

stare 
Of  hungry  snakes  like  living  emeralds 

glow 
Shone    in  a   hundred    human    eyes.— 

*  Where,  where 
Is  Laon  ?  haste !  fly !  drag  him  swiftly 

here! 
We  grant  thy  boon/  —  'I  put  no  trust 

in  ye, 
Swear  by  the  Power  ye  dread.' — *We 

swear,  we  swear !  * 
Tlie  Stranger  threw  his  vest  back  sud- 
denly. 
And  smiled  in  gentle  pride,  and  said,  *  Lo  I 

lamhel' 
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The  transport  of  a  fierce  and  mohstrous 

gladness 
Spread  through  the  multitudinous  streets^ 

fast  flying 
Upon  the  winds  of  fear;  from  his  dull 

madness 
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The  starveling  waked,  and  died  in  joy; 

the  dying, 
Among  the  corpses  in  stark  agony  lying, 
Just  heard  the  happy  tidings,  and  m 

hope 
Closed  their  faint  eyes;  from  honse  to 

house  replying 
With  loud  acclaim,  the    living   shook 

Heaven's  cope, 
And  filled  the  startled  Earth  with  echoes. 

Mom  did  ope 


Its  pale  eyes  then;  and  lol  the  long 

array 
Of  guards  in  golden  arms,  and  Priests 

beside, 
Singing  their  bloody  hymns,  whose  garbs 

betray 
The  blackness  of  the  faith  it  seems  to 

hide; 
And    see  the    Tyrant's    gem-wrought 

chariot  glide 
Among  the  gloomy  cowls  and  glittering 

spears  — 
A  Shape  of  light  is  sitting  by  his  side, 
A  child  most  beautiful.    I'  the  midst 

appears 
Laon — exempt  alone  from  mortal  hopes 

and  fears. 

m 
His  head  and  feet  are  bare,  his  hands 

are  bound 
Behind  with  heavy  chains,  yet  none  do 

wreak 
Their   scoffo  on   htm,  though  myriads 

throng  around; 
There  are  no  sneers  upon  his  lip  which 

speak 
That  scorn  or  hate  has  made  htm  bold; 

his  cheek 
Resolve  has  tiot  turned  pale;  his  eyes  are 

mild 
^nd  calm,  and,  like  the  mom  about  to 

break. 
Smile  on  mankind;  his  heart  seems  re- 
conciled 
'To  all  things  and  itself,  like  a  reposing 

child. 

IV 

Tumult  was  in  the  soul  of  all  beside, 
HI  joy,  or  doubt,  or  fear;  but  those  who 
saw 


Their  tranquil  victim  pass  felt  wonder 

glide 
Into  their  brain,  and  became  calm  with 

awe. — 
See,  the  slow  pageant  near  the  pile  doth 

draw. 
A   thousand    torches    in    the    spacious 

square. 
Borne  Dv  the  ready  slaves  of  ruthless  law. 
Await  the  signal  round ;  the  morning  fair 
Is  changed  to  a  dim  night  by  that  unnai- 

iml  glare. 


And  see  !  beneath  a  snn-bright  canopy. 
Upon  a  platform  level  with  the  pile, 
The  anxious  Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on 

high. 
Girt  by  the  chieftains  of  the  host;  all 

smile 
In  expectation  but  one  child :  the  while 
I,  Laon,  led  by  mutes,  ascend  my  bier 
Of  fire,  and  look  around; —  each  distant 

isle 
Is  darjc  in  the  bright  dawn;  towers  far 

and  near 
Pierce  like  reposing  flames  the  tremulona 

atmosphere. 

VI 

There  was  such  silence  through  the  host 

as  when 
An  earthquake,  trampling  on  some  popu* 

lous  town. 
Has  crushed  ten  thousand  with  one  tread, 

and  men 
Expect  the  second;  all  were  mute  but 

one, 
That  fairest  child,  who,  bold  with  love, 

alone 
Stood  up  before  the  king,  without  avail, 
Pleading  for  Laou's  life  —  her  stifled 


Was  neard — she  trembled  like  one  aspen 
pale 
Among  the  gloomy  pines  of  a  Norwegian 
vale. 

vn 

What  were  his  thoughts  linked  in  the 
morning  sun. 

Among  those  reptiles,  stingless  with 
delay. 

Even  like  a  tyrant's  wrath?— the  sig- 
nal-gun 
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Roared  —  hark,  again  I    in  that  dread 

pause  he  lay 
As  in  a  quiet  dream  —  the  slaves  obej  — 
A  thousand  torches  drop, — and  hark, 

the  last 
Bursts  on  that  awful  silence;  far  away 
Millions,  with  hearts  that  bc^Eit  both  loud 

and  fast, 
Watch  for  the  springing  flame  expectant 

and  aghast. 

vin 
They  fly  —  the  torches  fall  — a  cry  of 

fear 
Has  startled   the   triumphant  I  —  they 

recede  I 
For,  ere  the  cannon's  roar  has  died,  they 

hear 
The  tramp  of  hoofs  like  earthquake,  and 

•  a  steed 
Dark  and  gigantic,  with  the  tempest's 

speed. 
Bursts  through  their  ranks;  a  woman 

sits  thereon, 
Fairer  it  seems  than  aught  that  earth 

can  breed, 
Calm,  radiant,  like  the  phantom  of  the 

dawn, 
A  spirit  from  the  caves  of  daylight  wan- 
dering gone. 


All  thought  it  ^ 
sweep 


IS  God's  Angel  come  to 


The  lingering  guilty  to  their  fiery  grave; 
The  Tyrant  from  bis  throne  ih  dread  did 

leap,— 
Her  innocence  his  child  from  fear  did 

save; 
Scared  by  the  faith  they  feigned,  each 

priestly  slave 
Knelt  for  His  mercy  whom  they  served 

with  blood, 
And,  like  the  reflnence   of   a   mighty 

wave 
Sucked  into  the  loud  sea,  the  multitude 
With  crushing  panic  fled  in  terror's  altered 

mood. 


They  pause,  they  blush,  they  gaze;  a 
gathering  shout 

Borsts  like  one  sound  from  the  ten  thou- 
sand streams 

Of  a  tempestuous  sea;  that  sudden  ront 


One  checked  who  never  in  his  mildest 

dreams 
Felt  awe  from  grace  or  loveliness,  the 

seams 
Of  his  rent  heart  so  hard  and  cold  a  creed 
Had  seared  with  blistering  ice;  but  be 

misdeems 
That  he  is  wise  whose  wounds  do  only 

bleed 
Inly  for  self,  —  thus  thought  the  Iberian 

Priest  indeed, 

XI 

And  others,  too,  thought  he  was  wise  to 

see 
In  pain,  and  fear,  and  hate,  something 

divine  — 
In  love  and  beauty,  no  divinity. 
Now  with  a  bitter  smile,  whose  light  did 

shine 
Like  a  fiend's  hope  upon  his  lips  and 

ejrne, 
He  said,  and  the  persuasion  of  that  sneer 
Rallied  his  trembling  comrades  — '  Is  it 

mine 
To  stand  alone,  when  kings  and  soldiers 

fear 
A  woman?    Heaven  has  sent   its  other 

victim  here.' 

XII 

*  Were  it  not  impious,'  said  the  King,  <  to 

break 
Our  holy  oath  ? '  —  *  Impious  to  keep  it, 

say  !' 
Shrieked  the  exulting  Priest :  — '  Slaves, 

to  the  stake 
Bind  her,  and  on  my  bead  the  burden  lay 
Of  her  just  torments;  at  the  Judgment 

Day 
Will  I  stand  up  before  the  mlden  throne 
Of  Heaven,  and  cry,  —  "  To  Thee  did  I 

betray 
An  infidel  I  but  for  roe  she  would  have 

known 
Another  moment's  joy ! "   the    glory   be 

thine  own.' 

xni 
They   trembled,  but   replied   not,  nor 

obeyed. 
Pausing  in  breathless  silence.    Cytbna 

sprung 
From  her  gigantic  steed,  who,  like  a 

shade 
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Chased  by  the  winds,  those  Tacant  streets 

among 
Fled  tameless,  as  the  brazen  rein  she 

flnug 
Upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  his  moonM 

brow. 
A  piteous  sight,  that  one  so  fair  and 

young 
The  clasp  of  such  a  fearful  death  should 

woo 
With  smiles  of  tender  joy  as  beamed  from 

Cythna  now. 

XIV 

The  warm  tears  burst  in  spite  of  faith 

and  fear 
From  many  a  tremulous  eye,  but,  like 

soft  dews 
Which  feed  spring's  earliest  buds,  hung 

gathered  there. 
Frozen  by  doubt,— -alas  1  they  could  not 

choose 
But  weep;  for,  when  her  faint  limbs  did 

refuse 
To  climb  the  pyre,  npon  the  mutes  she 

smiled ; 
And  with  her  eloquent  gestures,  and  the 

hues 
Of  her  quick  lips,  even  as  a  weary  child 
Wins  sleep  from  some  fond  nurse  with  its 
I  mild, 


XV 

She  won  them,  though  nnwilling,  her  to 

bind 
Near  me,  among  the  snakes.  When  then 

had  fled 
One  soft  reproach  that  was  most  thrilling 

kind, 
She  smiled  on  me,  and  nothing  then  we 

said, 
Bnt  each  npon  the  other's  countenance 

fed 
Looks  of  insatiate  lore;  the  mighty  veil 
Which  doth  divide  the  living  and  the 

dead 
Was  almost  rent,  the  world  grew  dim 

and  pale  — 
All  light  in  Heaven  or  Earth  beside  our 

love  did  fail. 

XVI 

Yet  —  yet — one  brief  relapse,  like  the 

last  beam 
Of  dying  flames,  the  stainless  air  around 


Hung  silent  and  serene  —  a  blood-red 

gleam 
Burst  upwards,  burling  fiercely  from  the 

ground 
The  globkl  smoke;  I  heard  the  mighty 

sound 
Of  its  uprise,  like  a  tempestuous  ocean; 
And,  through  its  chasms  I  saw,  as  in  a 

swound, 
The  Tyrant's  child  fall  without  life  or 

motion 
Before  his  throne,  subdued  by  some  unseen 

emotion.  — 

xvn 

And  is  this  death  ?  —  The  pyre  has  dis- 
appeared. 
The   Pestilence,  the   Tyrant,   and    the 

throng; 
The  flames  grow  silent  —  slowly  there  is 

heard 
The  music  of  a  breath-suspending  song, 
Which,  like  the  kiss  of  love  when  life  is 

young, 
Steeps  the  faint  eyes  in  darkness  sweet 

and  deep; 
With  ever-changing  notes  it  floats  along, 
Till  on  my  passive  soul  there  seemed  to 

creep 
A  melody,  like  waves  on  wrinkled  sands 

that  leap. 

xvin 

The  warm  touch  of  a  soft  and  tremulous 

hand 
Wakened  me  then;  lo,  Cythna  sate  re- 
clined 
Beside  me,  on  the  waved  and  golden  sand 
Of  a  clear  pool,  npon  a  bank  o'ertwined 
With  strange   and   star-bright    flowers 

which  to  the  wind 
Breathed  divine  odor;  high  above  was 

spread 
The  emerald  heaven  of  trees  of  unknown 

kind. 
Whose  moonlike  blooms  and  bright  fruit 

overhead 
A  shadow,  which  was  light,  upon  the  waters 

shed. 

XIX 

And  round  about  sloped  many  a  lawny 

mountain 
With  incense*bearing  forests  and  vast 

oaves 
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Of  marble  radiance,  to  that  mighty  f  oun- 

tain; 
And,  where  the  flood  its  own  bright  mar* 

gin  laves, 
Their  echoes  talk  with  its  eternal  wayes. 
Which  from  the  depths  whose  jagged 

caverns  breed 
Their  nnreposing  strife  it  lifts  and  heaves, 
Till  through  a  chasm  of  hills  they  roll, 

and  feed 
A  river  deep,  which  flies  with  smooth  bat 

arrowy  speed. 

XX 

As  we  sate  gazing  in  a  trance  of  wonder, 
A  boat  approach^,  borne  by  the  musical 

air 
Along  the  waves  which  snng  and  sparkled 

under 
lU  rapid  keel.    A  winged  Shape  sate 

there, 
A  child  with    silver-shining  wings,  so 

fair 
That,  as  her  bark  did  through  the  waters 

glide. 
The  shadow  of  the  lingering  waves  did 

wear 
Light,  as  from  starry  beams;  from  side 

to  side 
While  veering  to  the  wind  her  plames  the 

bark  did  gtiide. 

XXI 

The  boat  was  one  curved  shell  of  hollow 

pearl. 
Almost  translucent  with  the  liefat  divine 
Of  her  within;  the  prow  and  stern  did 

curl, 
HomM  on  high,  like  the  young  moon 

supine, 
When  o'er  dim  twilight  mountiuns  dark 

with  pine 
It  floats  upon  the  sunset's  sea  of  beams, 
Whose  golden  waves  in  many  a  pnrple 

line 
Fade  fast,  till,  borne  on  sunlight's  ebbing 

streams. 
Dilating,  on  earth's  verge  the  sunken  me- 
teor gleams. 

xxn 
Its  keel  has  struck  the  sands  beside  our 

feet. 
Then  Cythna  turned  to  me,  and  from  her 

eyes, 


Which  swam  with  unshed  tearsi  a  look 

more  sweet 
Than  happy  love,  a  wild  and  glad  soxw 

prise. 
Glanced  as  she  spake:  *  Ay,  this  is  Para* 

dise 
And  not  a  dream,  and  we  are  all  united  I 
Lo,  that  is  mine  own  child,  who  in  the 

guise 
Of  madness  came,  like  day  to  one  be- 

nighted 
In  lonesome  woods;  my  heart  is  now  too 

well  requited  1 ' 

xxin 
And  then  she  wept  aloud,  and  in  her  arms 
Clasped  that  bright  Shape,  less  marvel- 
lously fair 
Than  her  own  human  hues  and  living 

charms. 
Which,  as  she  leaned  in  passion's  silence 

there. 
Breathed  warmth  on  the  cold  bosom  of 

the  air. 
Which  seemed  to  blush  and  tremble  with 

delight; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  her  streaming  hair 
Fell  o'er  that  snowy  child,  and  wrapped 

from  sight 
The  fond  and  long  embrace  which  did  their 

hearts  unite. 

XXIV 

Then    the   bright    child,   the   plnmM 

Seraph,  came, 
And  fixed  its  blue  and  beaming  eyes  on 

mine. 
And  said,  *  1  was  disturbed  by  tremulous 

shame 
When  once  we  met,  yet  knew  that  I  was 

thine 
From  the  same  hour  in  which  thy  lips 

divine 
Kindled  a  clln^g  dream  within   my 

brain. 
Which  ever  waked  when  I  might  sleep, 

to  twine 
Thine    image  with  her  memory  dear; 

again 
We  meet,  exempted  now  from  mortal  fear 

or  pain* 

XXV 

*  When  the  consuming  flames  had  wrapped 
ye  roundi 
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The  hope  which  I  had  cherished  went 

away; 
I  fell  in  agony  on  the  senseless  ground, 
And  hid  mine  eyes  in  dust,  and  far  astray 
My  mind  was  gone,  when   bright,  like 

dawning  day, 
The  Spectre  of  the  Plague  before  me  flew. 
And  breathed  upon  my  lips,  and  seemed 

to  say, 
**  They  wait  for  thee,  belov^ !  **  —-  then 

I  knew 
Ihe  death-mark  on  my  breast,  and  became 

calm  anew. 

XXVI 

*It  was  the  calm  of  love — ^for  I  was 

dying. 
I  saw  the  black  and  half-extinguished 

pyre 
In  its  own  gray  and  shrunken  ashes 


The  pitchy  smoke  of  the  departed  flre 
Still  hung  in  many  a  hollow  dome  and 

spire 
Above  the  towers,  like  night, — beneath 

whose  shade, 
Awed  by  the  ending  of  their  own  desire. 
The  armies  stood;  a  vacancy  was  made 
In  expectation's  depth,  and  so  they  stood 

dismayed. 

xxvn 
<  The  frightful  silence  of  that  altered  mood 

The  tortures  of  the  dying  clove  alone, 

Till  one  uprose  among  the  multitude. 

And  said — "The  flo<m  of  time  is  rolling 
on; 

We  stand  upon  its  brink,  whilst  they  are 

.       ^ne 

To  glide  in  peace  down  death's  m3r8te- 
rious  stream. 

Have  ye  done  well  ?  they  moulder,  flesh 
and  bone, 

Who  might  have  made  this  life's  enven- 
om^ dream 
A  tweeter  draught  than  ye  will  ever  taste, 
I  deem. 

xxvra 
*  ^  These  perish  as  the  good  and  great  of 

yore 
Have  perished,  and  their  murderers  will 

repent; 
Yes,  vain  and  barren  tears  shall  flow 
before 


Yon  smoke  has  faded  from  the  firma- 
ment. 

Even  for  this  cause,  that  ye,  who  must 
lament 

The  death  of  those  that  made  this  world 
so  fair. 

Cannot  recall  them  now;  but  then  is  lent 

To  man  the  wisdom  of  a  high  despair. 
When  such  can  die,  and  he  live  on  and 
linger  here. 

XXIX 

*  **  Ay,  ye  may  fear  not  now  the  Pestilence, 
,    From  fabled  hell  as  by  a  charm  with- 
dsawn; 
All  power  and  faith  must  pass,  since 

calmly  hence 
In  pain  and  fire  have  unbelievers  gone; 
And  ye  must  sadly  turn  away,  and  moan 
In  secret,  to  his  home  each  one  returning; 
And  to  long  ages  shall  this  hour  be 

known. 
And  slowly  shall  its  memory,  ever  burn- 
ing. 
Fill  this  dark  night  of    things  with  an 
eternal  morning. 

XXX 

<«For  me  that  world  is  grown  too  void 

and  cold. 
Since  hope  pursues  immortal  destiny 
With  steps  thus  slow  —  therefore  shall 

ye  behold 
How  those  who  love,  yet  fear  not,  dar» 

to  die; 
Tell  to  your  children  this! "  then  suddenly 
He  sheathed  a  dagger  in  his  heart,  ana 

fell; 
My  brain  grew  dark  in  death,  and  yet  to 

me 
There  came  a  murmur  from  the  crowd 

to  tell 
Of  deep  and  mighty  change  which  suddenly 
befell. 

XXXI 

<  Then  suddenly  I  stood,  a  wingM  Thought, 
Before  the  immortal  Senate,  and  the  seat 
Of  that  star-shining  Spirit,  whence  is 

wrought 
The  strength  of  its  dominion,  good  and 

great. 
The  Better  Grenius  of  this  world's  estate. 
His  realm  around  one  mighty  Fane  is 

sprea(^ 
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Eljsian  islands  bright  and  fortnnate, 
CaJm  dwellings  of  the  free  and  happy 

dead,. 
VHiere  I  am  sent  to  lead  1 '   These  wingM 

words  she  said, 

XXXII 

And  with  the  silence  of  her  eloquent 

smile, 
Bade  os  embark  in  her  divine  canoe; 
Then  at  the  helm  we  took  oar  seat,  the 

while 
Above  her  head  those  plumes  of  dazzling 

hue 
Into   the  winds'    invisible    stream   she 

threw, 
Sitting  beside  the  prow;  like  gossamer 
On  t^  swift  breath  of  mom  the  vessel 

flew 
O'er  the  bright  whirlpools  of  that  foun- 
tain fair, 
Whose  shores  receded  fast  while  we  seemed 

lingering  there; 

XXXIII 

Till  down  that  mighty  stream  dark,  calm 

^    and  fleet, 
Between  a  chasm  of  cedam  mountains 

riven. 
Chased  bv  the  thronging  winds  whose 

viewless  feet, 
As  swift  as  twinkling  beams,  had  under 

Heaven 
From  woods  and  waves  wild  sounds  and 

odors  driven, 
The  boat  fled  visibly;  three  nights  and 

days. 
Borne  like  a  cloud  through  mom,  and 

noon,  and  even. 
We  sailed  along  the  winding  watery  wa3rs 
Of  the  vast  stream,  a  long  and  labyrinthine 

mazei 

XXXIV 

A  scene  of  joy  and  wonder  to  behold, — 

That  river*8  shapes  and  shadows  chang- 
ing ever. 

Where  the  broad  sunrise  filled  with 
deepening  gold 

Its  whirlpools  where  all  hues  did  spread 
and  quiver; 

And  where  melodious  falls  did  burst  and 
shiver 

Among  rocks  clad  with  flowers,  the  foam 
a£i  spray 


Sparkled  like  stars  upon  the  sunny  river; 
Or,  when  the  moonlight  poured  a  holier 

day. 
One  vast  and  flittering  lake  around  green 

islands  ky. 

XXXV 

Mom,  noon  and  even,  that  boat  of  pearl 

outran 
The  streams  which  bore   it,  like    the 

arrowy  cloud 
Of  tempest,  or  the  speedier  thought  of 

man. 
Which  flieth   forth  and  cannot   make 

abode; 
Sometimes   through  forests,  deep  like 

night,  we  glode. 
Between  the  mils  of  mighty  mountains 

crowned 
With   Cyclopean   piles,  whose   turrets 

proud, 
The    homes   of    the   departed,    dimly 

frowned 
O'er  the  brieht  waves  which  girt  their  dark 


le  bnet] 
founcuit 


ktions  round. 


XXXVI 

Sometimes  between  the  wide  and  flow* 

ering  meadows 
Mile  after  mile  we  sailed,  and  'twas 

delight 
To  see  i^  off  the  sunbeams  chase  the 

shadows 
Over  the  grass;  sometimes  beneath  the 

night 
Of  wide  and  vaulted  caves,  whose  roofs 

were  bright 
With  starry  gems,  we  fled,  whilst  from 

their  deep 
And  dark  ffreen  chasms  shades  beautiful 

and  white, 
Amid  sweet  sounds  across  our  path  would 

sweep, 
Like  swift  and  lovely  dreams  that  walk  the 

waves  of  sleep. 

xxxvn 

And  ever  as  we  sailed,  our  minds  were 
full 

Of  love  and  wisdom,  which  would  over- 
flow 

In  converse  wild,  and  sweet,  and  won* 
derful; 

And  in  quick  smiles  whose  light  woold 
come  and  go, 
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Like  music  o'er  wide  waves,  and  in  tho 
flow 

Of  sudden  tears,  and  in  the  mute  caress; 

For  a  deep  shade  was  cleft,  and  we  did 
know, 

That  virtue,  though  obscured  on  Earth, 
not  less 
Survives  all  mortal  change  in  lasting  love- 
liness. 

xxxvni 

Three  days  and  nights  we  sailed,  a« 
thought  and  feeling 

Number  delightful  hours  ^  for  through 
the  sky 

The  spheWid  lamps  of  day  and  night,  re- 
vealing 

New  changes  and  new  glories,  rolled  on 
high, 

Sun,  Moon  and  moonlike  lamps,  the 
progeny 

Of  a  divuer  Heaven,  serene  and  fair; 

On  the  fourth  day,  wild  as  a  wind- 
wrought  sea 

The  stream  became,  and  fast  and  faster 
bare 
The  spirit-winged  boat,  steadily  speeding 
there. 

XXXIX 

St^y  and  swift,  where  the  waves  rolled 
like  mountains 

Within  the  vast  ravine,  whose  rifts  did 
pour 

Tumultuous  floods  from  their  ten  thou- 
sand fountains, 

The  thunder  of  whose  earth-uplifting 
roar 

Made  the  air  sweep  in  whirlwinds  from 
the  shore. 


Calm  as  a  shade,  the  boat  of  that  fait 

chUd 
Securely  fled  that  rapid  stress  before. 
Amid  the  topmost  spray  and  sunbow* 

wild 
Wreathed  in  the  silver  mist;  in  joy  and 

pride  we  smiled. 

XL 

The  torrent  of  that  wide  and  raging  river 

Is  passed,  and  our  atrial  speed  suspended. 

We  look  behind;  a  golden  mist  did  quiver 

When  its  wild  surges  with  the  lake  were 
blended; 

Our  bark  hung  there,  as  on  a  line  sus- 
pended 

Between  two  heavens,  —  that  windless, 
waveless  lake, 

Which  four  great  cataracts  from  four 
vales,  attended 

By  mists,  aye    feed;    from  rocks  and 
clouds  they  break, 
And  of  that  azure  sea  a  silent  refuge  make. 

XLI 

Motionless  resting  on  the  lake  awhile, 
I  saw  its  marge  of  snow-bright  moun- 
tains rear 
Their  peaks  aloft;  I  saw  each  radiant 

isle; 
And  in  the  midst,  afar,  even  like  a  sphere 
Hung  in  one  hollow  sky,  did  there  ap- 
pear 
The  Temple  of  the  Spirit;  on  the  sonnd 
Which  issued  thence  drawn  nearer  and 

more  near 
Like  the  swift  moon  this  glorious  earth 
around. 
The  charmed  boat  anproaohed,  and  there 
its  haven  f ouna. 


ROSALIND  AND   HELEN 
A  MODERN  ECLOGUE 


EoscUind  and  Helen  was  begun  at  Marlow  as 
early  as  the  summer  of  1817,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently far  advanced  to  lead  Shelley  to  send 
copy  to  the  publisher  just  before  leaving 
EngUnd  in  March.  1818 ;  it  was  finished  in 
Aoeust,  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  and  published 
in  the  spring  of  1819.  Shelley's  original  Ad' 
vertiseiMnt  to  the  yolume,  dated  Naples,  De» 
oeniber  20,  1818,  opens  with  the  following : 

'The  story  of  kQsalind  and  H^tn  is,  un* 


doubtedly,  not  an  attempt  In  the  highest  style 
of  poetry.  It  is  in  no  deg^e  calculated  to 
excite  profound  meditation ;  and  if,  bv  inter- 
esting the  affections  and  amusing^  the  imagin- 
ation, it  awaken  a  certain  ideid  meUucholy 
favorable  to  the  reception  of  more  impofrtant 
impressions,  it  will  produce  in  the  reader  all 
that  the  writer  eirpenenced  in  the  composition. 
I  resigned  myself,  as  I  wrote,  to  the  impulse 
of  the  feelings  which  moulded  the  conception 
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of  the  story ;  and  this  impulse  determined  the 
pooses  of  a  measure,  which  only  pretends  to 
he  regular  inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  with, 
and  expresses,  the  irregularity  of  the  imagin- 
ations which  inspired  it.' 

The  feelings  here  spoken  of  *  which  moulded 
the  oonception  of  the  story '  were  suggested,  in 
part,  by  the  relation  of  Mrs.  Shelley  with  a 
mend  of  her  girlhood,  Isabel  Baxter,  who  fell 
away  from  her  early  attachment  in  consequence 
of  Mrs.  Shelley's  flight  with  Shelley  in  July, 
1814,  and  was  afterward  reconciled  with  her. 
(Dowden,  Lt/e,  ii.  ISO,  131.)  Forman  (TypNB 
Facamile  of  the  original  edition,  Shelley  Soci- 
ety's Publications,  Second  Series,  No.  17,  In- 
troduction) discusses  the  matter  at  length, 
together  with  the  reflection  of  political  events 
in  England  possibly  to  be  detected  in  the 
poem.  Shelley  wrote  to  Peacock,  *  I  lay  no 
stress  on  it  one  way  or  the  other.'  Mrs. 
Shelley's  note  develops  the  reason  for  this 
indifiEerenoe : 

*  Rosalind  and  Helen  was  begfun  at  Marlow, 
and  thrown  aside,  till  I  found  it ;  and,  at  my 


request,  it  was  completed.  Shelley  had  no 
care  for  any  of  his  poems  that  did  not  ema- 
nate from  the  depths  of  his  mind,  and  develop 
some  high  or  abstruse  truth.  When  he  does 
touch  on  human  life  and  the  human  heart,  no 
pictures  can  be  more  faithful,  more  delicate, 
more  subtle,  or  more  pathetic  He  never  men- 
tioned Love,  but  he  shed  a  grace,  borrowed 
from  his  own  nature,  that  scarcely  any  other 
poet  has  bestowed  on  that  passion.  When  he 
spoke  of  it  as  the  law  of  life,  which  inasmuch 
as  we  rebel  against,  we  err  and  injure  ourselves 
and  others,  he  promulgated  that  which  he  con- 
sidered an  irrefragable  truth.  In  his  eyes  it 
was  the  dssenoe  of  our  being,  and  all  woe  and 
pain  arose  from  the  war  made  against  it  by 
selfishness,  or  insensibility,  or  mistake.  By 
reverting  in  his  mind  to  this  first  principle,  he 
discovered  the  source  of  many  emotions,  and 
could  disclose  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  his 
delineations  of  passion  and  emotion  touch  the 
finest  chords  in  our  nature.  Rosalind  and  Helen 
was  finished  during  the  summer  of  1818,  while 
we  were  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca.' 


ROSALIND  AND   HELEN 

RosALUO),  Helen,  and  her  Child. 
SoBNS.    The  Shore  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 

HELEN 

Come  hither,  my  sweet  Rosalind. 

T  is  long  since  thou  and  I  have  met; 

And  yet  methinks  it  were  unkind 

Those  moments  to  forget. 

Come,  sit  by  me.    I  see  thee  stand 

By  this  lone  lake,  in  this  far  land, 

Thy  loose  bair  in  the  light  wind  flying, 

Thy  sweet  voice  to  each  tone  of  eyen 

United,  and  thine  eyes  replying 

To  the  hues  of  yon  fair  heaven.  10 

Come,  gentle  friend  1  wilt  sit  by  me  ? 

And  be  as  thou  wert  wont  to  be 

Ere  we  were  disunited  ? 

None  doth  behold  us  now;  the  power 

That  led  us  forth  at  this  lone  hour 

Will  be  bnt  ill  requited 

If  thou  depart  in  soom.    Oh,  come, 

And  talk  of  our  abandoned  home  I 

Remember,  this  is  Italy, 

And  we  are  exiles.    Talk  with  me  to 

Of  that  our  land,  whose  wilds  and  floods. 

Barren  and  dark  although  they  be, 

Were  dearer  than  these  chestnut  woods; 

Those  heathy  paths,  that  inland  stream, 

Ajid  the  blue  mountains,  shapes  which  seem 

Like  wrecks  of  ohildbood'i  innny  dream; 


Which  that  we  have  abandoned  now, 
Weighs  on  the  heart  like  that  remorse 
Which  altered  friendship  leaves.    I  seek 
No  more  our  youthful  intercourse.  30 

That  cannot  be  !    Rosalind,  speak, 
Speak  to  roe  1  Leave  me  not !   When  mom 

did  come, 
When  evening  fell  upon  our  common  home. 
When  for  one  hour  we  parted, — do  not 

frown; 
I  would  not  chide  thee,  though  thy  faith  is 

broken; 
But  turn  to  me.    Ohl  by  this  cherished 

token 
Of  woven  hair,  which  thou  wilt  not  disown, 
Turn,  as  *t  were  but  the  memory  of  me, 
And  not  my  soomM  self  who  prayed  to  thee  I 

BOSALIND 

Is  it  a  dream,  or  do  I  see  ^ 

And  hear  frail  Helen  ?    I  would  flee 

Thy  tainting  touch ;  but  former  years 

Arise,  and  bring  forbidden  tears; 

And  my  o'erburaened  memory 

Seeks  yet  its  lost  repose  in  thee. 

I  share  thy  crime.    I  cannot  choose 

But  weep  for  thee;  mine  own  strange  grief 

But  seldom  stoops  to  such  relief; 

Nor  ever  did  I  love  thee  less, 

Though  mourning  o'er  thy  wickedness      :« 

Even  with  a  sister's  woe.    I  knew 

What  to  the  eTil  world  is  due, 
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And  therefore  sternly  did  refuse 
To  link  me  with  the  infamy 
Of  one  BO  lost  as  Helen,    r^ow, 
Bewildered  by  my  dire  despair, 
Wonderine  I  blush,  and  weep  that  thou 
Shouldst    love    me    still  —  thou    only  I  — 

There, 
Let  us  sit  on  that  gray  stone 
Till  our  mournful  talk  be  done.  60 

HELEN 

Alas  I  not  there;  I  cannot  bear 

The  murmur  of  this  lake  to  hear. 

A  sound  from  there,  Rosalind  dear, 

Which  never  yet  I  heard  elsewhere 

But  in  our  native  land,  recurs, 

Even  here  where  now  we  meet.    It  stirs 

Too  much  of  suffocating  sorrow  ! 

In  the  dell  of  yon  dark  chestnut  wood 

Is  a  stone  seat,  a  solitude 

Less  like  our  own.    The  ghost  of  peace  70 

Will  not  desert  this  spot.     To-morrow, 

If  thy  kind  feelings  should  not  cease, 

We  may  sit  here. 

ROSALIKD 

Thou  lead,  my  sweet, 
And  I  will  follow. 

HENRY 

'T  is  Fenici's  seat 
Where  you  are  going?    This  is  not  the 

way, 
Mamma;  it  leads  behind  those  trees  that 

grow 
Close  to  the  little  river. 

HELEN 

Yes,  I  know; 
I  was  bewildered.    Kiss  me  and  be  gay, 
Dear  boy;  why  do  you  sob  ? 

HENRT 

I  do  not  know; 
But  it  might  break  any  one's  heart  to  see  80 
You  and  the  lady  cry  so  bitterly. 

HELEN 

It  is  a  gentle  child,  my  friend.    Gro  home, 
Henry,  and  play  with  Lilla  till  I  come. 
We  only  cried  with  joy  to  see  each  other; 
We  are  quite  merry  now.    Good  night. 

The  boy 
Lifted  a  sudden  look  upon  his  mother, 


And,  in  the  gleam  of  forced  and  hollow 

307 
Which  lightened  o'er  her  face,  laughed  with 

the  glee 
Of  light  and  unsuspecting  infancy, 
And  whispered  in  her  ear,  *Bnng  home 

with  you  90 

That  sweet  strange  lady-friend.'    Then  off 

he  flew. 
But  stopped,  and  beckoned  with  a  meaning 

smile, 
Where  the  road  turned.    Pale  Rosalind 

the  while. 
Hiding  her  face,  stood  weeping  silently. 

In  silence  then  they  took  the  way 
Beneath  the  forest's  solitude. 
It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood, 
Through  which  they  took  their  way; 
And  the  gray  shades  of  evening 
0*er  that  green  wilderness  did  fling         100 
Still  deeper  solitude. 
Pursuing  still  the  path  that  wound 
The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around, 
Through  which  slow  shades  were  wander- 
ing* 
To  a  deep  lawny  dell  they  came, 
To  a  stone  seat  beside  a  spring, 
O'er  which  the  columned  wood  did  frame 
A  roofless  temple,  like  the  fane 
Where,  ere  new  creeds  could  faith  ob- 
tain, 
Man's  early  race  once  knelt  beneath        im 
The  overhanging  deity. 
O'er  this  fair  fountain  hung  the  sky, 
Now  spangled  with  rare  stars.    The  snake, 
The  pale  snake,  that  with  eager  breath 
Creeps  here  his  noontide  thirst  to  slake. 
Is  beaming  with  many  a  mingled  hue. 
Shed  from  yon  dome's  eternal  blue, 
When  he  floats  on  that  dark  and  Ineid 

flood 
In  the  liffht  of  his  own  loveliness; 
And  the  birds,  that  in  the  fountain  dip    tm 
Their  plumes,  with  fearless  fellowship 
Above  and  round  him  wheel  and  hover* 


The  fitful  wind  is  heard  to  stir 


\ 


One  solitary  leaf  on  high; 

The  chirping  of  the  grasshopper 

Fills  every  pause.    There  is  emotion 

In  all  that  awells  at  noontide  here; 

Then  through  the  intricate  wild  wood 

A  maze  of  life  and  light  and  motion 

Is  woven.    But  there  is  stillness  now  —  t$^ 

Gloom,  and  the  trance  of  Nature  now. 
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The  snake  is  in  his  cave  asleep; 

The  birds  are  on  the  branches  dreaming; 

Only  the  shadows  creep; 

Only  the  glow-worm  is  gleaming; 

Only  the  owls  and  the  niehtingiues 

Wake  in  this  dell  when  &ylight  fails, 

And  gray  shades  gather  in  the  woods; 

And  the  owls  have  all  fled  far  away 

In  a  merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play,         140 

For  the  moon  is  veiled  and  sleeping  now. 

The  accustomed  nightingale  stiU  broods 

On  her  accustomed  bough, 

Bat  she  is  mute;  for  her  false  mate 

Has  fled  and  left  her  desolate. 

This  silent  spot  tradition  old 
Had  peopled  wi^  the  spectral  dead. 
For  Uie  roots  of  the  speaker's  hair  felt  cold 
And  stiff,  as  with  tremulous  lips  he  told 
That  a  hellish  shape  at  midnight  led        150 
The  ghost  of  a  yoiith  with  hoary  hair. 
And  sate  on  the  seat  beside  him  there, 
Till  a  naked  child  came  wandering  by. 
When  the  fiend  would  change  to  a  lady 

fair! 
A  fearful  tale  1  the  truth  was  worse; 
For  here  a  sister  and  a  brother 
Had  solemnized  a  monstrous  curse, 
Meeting  in  this  fair  solitude; 
For  beneath  yon  very  sky, 
Had  they  resigned  to  one  another  160 

Body  and  soul.    The  multitude. 
Tracking  them  to  the  secret  wood, 
Tore  limb  from  limb  their  innocent  child, 
And  stabbed  and  trampled  on  its  mother; 
But  the  youth,  for  Grod's  most  holy  grace, 
A  priest  saved  to  bum  in  the  marketplace. 

Duly  at  evening  Helen  came 

To  this  lone  silent  spot, 

From  the  wrecks  of  a  tale  of  wilder  sorrow 

So  much  of  sympathy  to  borrow  170 

As  soothed  her  own  dark  lot. 

Duly  each  evening  from  her  home. 

With  her  fair  child  would  Helen  come 

To  sit  upon  that  antique  seat. 

While  the  hues  of  day  were  pale; 

And  the  bright  boy  beside  her  feet 

Now  lay,  lifting  at  intervals 

His  brcMul  blue  eyes  on  her; 

Now,  where  some  sudden  impulse  calls, 

Following.    He  was  a  gentle  boy  xSo 

And  in- all  gentle  sports  took  joy; 

Oft  in  a  dry  leaf  for  a  boat. 

With  a  small  feather  for  a  sail, 


His  fanc^  on  that  spring  would  float, 
If  some  mvisible  breeze  might  stir 
Its  marble  calm;  and  Helen  smiled 
Through  tears  of  awe  on  the  gay  child, 
To  think  that  a  boy  as  fair  as  he. 
In  years  which  never  more  may  be, 
Bv  that  same  fount,  in  that  same  wood,  190 
liie  like  sweet  fancies  had  pursued; 
And  that  a  mother,  lost  like  her. 
Had  mournfully  sate  watching  him. 
Then  all  the  scene  was  wont  to  swim 
Through  the  mist  of  a  burniufif  tear. 
For  many  months  had  Helen  known 
This  scene;  and  now  she  thither  turned 
Her  footsteps,  not  alone. 
The    friend    whose    falsehood    she    had 

mourned 
Sate  with  her  on  that  seat  of  stone.         aoo 
Silent  they  sate;  for  evening, 
And  the  power  its  glimpses  orinz. 
Had  with  one  awf tu  shadow  quelled 
The  passion  of  their  grief.    They  sate 
With  linked  hands,  for  unrepelled 
Had  Helen  taken  Rosalind's. 
Like  the  autumn  wind,  when  it  unbinds 
The  tangled  locks  of  the  nightshade's  hair 
Which  is  twined  in  the  sultry  summer  air 
Round  the  walls  of  an  outworn  sepulchre. 
Did  the  voice  of  Helen,  sad  and  sweet,    an 
And  the  sound  of  her  heart  that  ever  beat 
As  with  sighs  and  words  she  breathed  on 

her. 
Unbind  the  knots  of  her  friend's  despair. 
Till  her  thoughts  were  free  to  float  and  flow; 
And  from  her  laboring  bosom  now, 
Like  the  bursting  of  a  prisoned  flame, 
The  voice  of  a  long-pent  sorrow  came. 

ROSALIND 
I  saw  the  dark  earth  fall  upon 
The  cofiBn;  and  I  saw  the  stone  am 

Laid  over  him  whom  this  cold  breast 
Had  pillowed  to  his  nightly  rest ! 
Thou  knowest  not,  thou  canst  not  know 
My  agony.    Oh  1  I  could  not  weep. 
The  sources  whence  such  blessings  flow 
Were  not  to  be  approached  by  me  1 
But  I  could  smile,  and  I  could  sleep. 
Though  with  a  self-accusing  heart. 
In  morning's  light,  in  evenrng^'s  fflooih, 
I  watched  —  and  would  n(^  thenoe   de- 
part—  939 
My  husband's  unlamented  tomb. 
My  children  knew  their  sire  was  ffone; 
But  when  I  told  them,  <He  is  desA^' 
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They  laughed  aloud  in  frantic  glee, 

Thej  clapped  their  hands  and  leaped  about. 

Answering  each  other's  ecstasy 

With  many  a  prank  and  merry  shout. 

But  I  sate  silent  and  alone, 

Wrapped  in  the  mock  of  mourning  weed. 

They  laughed,  for  he  was  dead;  but  I     240 
Sate  with  a  hard  and  tearless  eye, 
And  with  a  heart  which  would  deny 
The  secret  joy  it  could  not  quell. 
Low  muttering  o'er  his  loathed  name; 
Till  from  that  self-contention  came 
Remorse  where  sin  was  none;  a  hell 
Which  in  pure  spirits  should  not  dwell. 

I  '11  tell  thee  truth.    He  was  a  man 

Hard,  selfish,  loving  only  gold. 

Yet  full  of  guile;  his  pale  eyes  ran  250 

With  tears  which  each  some  falsehood  told. 

And  oft  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 

Would  give  the  lie  to  his  flushing  cheek; 

He  was  a  coward  to  the  strong; 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 

On  whom  his  vengeance  he  would  wreak; 

For  scorn,  whose  arrows  search  the  heart, 

From  many  a  stranger's  eye  would  dart, 

And  on  his  memory  cling,  and  follow 

His  soul  to  its  home  so  cold  and  hollow.  s6o 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 

And  we  were  such,  alas  the  day  I 

Oft,  when  my  little  ones  at  play 

Were  in  youth's  natural  lightness  gay, 

Or  if  they  listened  to  some  tale 

Of  traveUers,  or  of  fairyland. 

When  the  light  from  the  wood-fire's  dying 

brand 
Flashed  on  their  faces,  —  if  they  heard 
Or  thought  they  heard  upon  the  stair 
His  footstep,  the  suspended  word  ajo 

Died  on  my  lips;  we  all  grew  pale; 
The  babe  at  my  bosom  was  hushed  with 

fear 
If  it  thought  it  heard  its  father  near; 
And  my  two  wild  boys  would  near  my  knee 
Cling,  cowed  and  cowering  fearfully. 

I  '11  tell  thee  truth:  I  loved  another. 
His  name  in  my  ear  was  ever  rin^g. 
His  form  to  my  brain  was  ever  chnging; 
Yet,  if  some  stranger  breathed  that  name. 
My  lips  turned  white,  and  my  heart  beat 

fast.  380 

My  nights  were  once  haonted  by  dreams  of 

fiamei 


My  days  were  dim  in  the  shadow  oast 

By  the  memory  of  the  same  I 

Day  and  night,  day  and  night. 

He  was  my  breath  and  life  and  light. 

For  three  short  years,  which  soon  were 

passed. 
On  the  fourth,  my  gentle  mother 
Led  me  to  the  shrine,  to  be 
His  sworn  bride  eternally. 
And  now  we  stood  on  the  altar  stair,       290 
When  my  father  came  from  a  distant  land^ 
And  with  a  loud  and  fearful  cry 
Rushed  between  us  suddenly. 
I  saw  the  stream  of  his  thin  gray*  hair, 
I  saw  his  lean  and  lifted  hand. 
And  heard  his  words  —  and  live  I    O  God  f 
Wherefore  do  I  live  ?  — '  Hold,  hold  I ' 
He  cried,  *  I  tell  thee  'tis  her  brother  I 
Thy  mother,  boy,  beneath  the  sod 
Of  yon  churchyard  rests  in  her  shroud  so 

cold;  3o« 

I  am  now  weak,  and  pale,  and  old; 
We  were  once  dear  to  one  another, 
I  and  that  corpse  I    Thou  art  our  child  I ' 
Then  with  a  laugh  both  long  and  wild 
The  youth  upon  the  pavement  fell. 
They  found  him  dead  I     All  looked  on 

me, 
The  spasms  of  my  despair  to  see; 
But  I  was  calm.    I  went  away; 
I  was  clammy-cold  like  clay. 
I  did  not  weep;  I  did  not  speak;  jte 

But  day  by  day,  week  after  week, 
I  walked  about  like  a  corpse  alive. 
Alas  !  sweet  friend,  you  must  believe 
This  heart  is  stone  —  it  did  not  break. 

My  father  lived  a  little  while. 

But  all  might  see  that  he  was  dying, 

He  smiled  with  such  a  woful  smile. 

Whi;n  he  was  in  the  churchyard  lying 

Among  the  worms,  we  grew  quite  poor. 

So  that  no  one  would  give  us  bread;        jao 

My  mother  looked  at  me,  and  said 

Faint  words  of  cheer,  which  only  meant 

That  she  could  die  and  be  content; 

So  I  went  forth  from  the  same  church  door 

To  another  husband's  bed. 

And  this  was  he  who  died  at  last. 

When  weeks  and  months  and  years  had 

passed. 
Through  which  I  firmly  did  fulfil 
My  duties,  a  devoted  wife. 
With  the  stem  step  of  vanquished  will   390 
Walking  beneath  the  night  of  lifei 
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Whose  hours  extinguished,  like  slow  rain 
Falling  forever,  pain  by  pain, 
The  very  hope  of  death's  dear  rest; 
Which,  since  the  heart  within  my  breast 
Of  natural  life  was  dispossessed. 
Its  strange  sustainer  there  had  been. 

When  flowers  were  dead,  and  grass  was 

green 
Upon  my  mother's  grave  —  that  mother 
Whom  to  outlive,  and  cheer,  and  make  340 
My  wan  eyes  glitter  for  her  sake, 
Was  my  vowed  task,  the  single  care 
Which  once  gave  life  to  my  despair  — 
When  she  was  a  thing  that  did  not  stir, 
And  the  crawling  worms  were  cradling  her 
To  a  sleep  more  deep  and  so  more  sweet 
Than  a  baby's  rocked  on  its  nurse's  knee, 
I  lived;  a  living  pulse  then  beat 
Beneath  my  heart  that  awakened  me. 
What  was  this  pulse  so  warm  and  free  ?  350 
Alas  I  I  knew  it  could  not  be 
Mv  own  dull  blood.   T  was  like  a  thought 
Of  liquid  love,  that  spread  and  wrought 
Under  my  bosom  and  in  my  brain. 
And  orept  with  the  blood  through  every 

vein, 
And  hour  by  hour,  day  after  day. 
The  wonder  could  not  charm  away 
But  hud  in  sleep  my  wakeful  pain, 
Until  I  knew  it  was  a  child, 
And  then  I  wept.    For  lone,  long  years  360 
These  frozen  eyes  had  shed  no  tears; 
But  now  —  'twas  the  season  fair  and  mild 
When  April  has  wept  itself  to  May; 
I  sate  through  the  sweet  sunny  day 
By  my  window  bowered  round  with  leaves. 
And  down  my  cheeks  the  quick  tears  ran 
Like  twinkling  rain-drops  from  the  eaves. 
When  warm  spring  showers  are  passing 

o'er. 

0  Helen,  none  can  ever  tell 

The  joy  it  was  to  weep  once  more  !         370 

1  wept  to  think  how  hard  it  were 
To  kill  my  babe,  and  take  from  it 
The  sense  of  light,  and  the  warm  air. 
And  my  own  fond  and  tender  care. 
And  love  and  smiles;  ere  I  knew  yet 
That  these  for  it  might,  as  for  me. 
Be  the  masks  of  a  grinning  mockery. 
And  haply,  I  would  dream,  't  were  sweet 
To  feed  it  from  my  faded  breast. 

Or  nrnrk  my  own  heart's  restless  beat     380 
Bock  it  to  its  untroubled  rest. 


And  watch  the  growing  soul  beneath 
Dawn  in  faint  smiles;  and  hear  its  breath. 
Half  interrupted  by  calm  sighs. 
And  search  the  depth  of  its  fair  eyes 
For  long  departed  memories  I 
And  so  I  lived  till  that  sweet  load 
Was  lightened.    Darkly  forward  flowed 
The  stream  of  years,  and  on  it  bore 
Two  shapes  of  gladness  to  my  sight;       390 
Two  other  babes,  delightful  more. 
In  my  lost  soul's  abandoned  night. 
Than  their  own  country  ships  may  be 
Sailing  towards  wrecked  mariners 
Who  cling  to  the  rock  of  a  wintry  sea. 
For  each,  as  it  came,  brought  soothing 

tears; 
And  a  loosening  warmth,  as  each  one  lay 
Sucking  the  sullen  milk  away, 
About  my  frozen  heart  did  play. 
And  weaned  it,  oh,  how  painfully  —        400 
As  they  themselves  were  weaned  each  one 
From  that  sweet  food  —  even  from  the 

thirst 
Of  death,  and  nothingness,  and  rest, 
Strange  inmate  of  a  living  breast, 
Which  all  that  I  had  undergone 
Of  grief  and  shame,  since  she  who  first 
The  gates  of  that  dark  refuge  closed 
Came  to  my  sight,  and  almost  burst 
The  seal  of  that  Lethean  spring  — 
But  these  fair  shadows  interposed.  4« 

For  all  delights  are  shadows  noW^ ! 
And  from  my  brain  to  my  dull  brow 
The  heavy  tears  gather  and  flow. 
I  cannot  speak  —  oh,  let  me  weep  1 

The  tears  which  fell  from  her  wan  eyes 
Glimmered  amone  the  moonlight  dew. 
Her  deep  hard  sobs  and  heavy  sighs 
Their  echoes  in  the  darkness  threw. 
When  she  grew  calm,  she  thus  did  keep 
The  tenor  of  her  tale:  — 

He  died;       4M 
I  know  not  how;  he  was  not  old. 
If  age  be  numbered  bv  its  years; 
But  ne  was  bowed  and  bent  with  fears,. 
Pale  with  the  quenchless  thirst  of  gold. 
Which,  like  fierce  fever,  left  him  weak; 
And  his  strait  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  warped  in  spasms  by  hollow  sneers; 
And  selfish  cares  with  barren  plough, 
Not  age,  had  lined  his  narrow  brow. 
And  foul  and  cruel  thoughts,  which  feed  43c 
Upon  the  withering  life  within. 
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Like  vipers  oii  some  poisonous  weed. 
Whether  his  ill  were  death  or  sin 
None  knew,  until  he  died  indeed, 
And  then  men  owned  they  were  the  same. 

Seven  days  within  my  chamber  lay 
That  corse,  and  my  babes  made  holiday. 
At  last,  I  told  them  what  is  death. 
The  eldest,  with  a  kind  of  shame. 
Came  to  my  knees  with  silent  breath,      440 
And  sate  awe-stricken  at  my  feet; 
And  soon  the  others  left  their  play, 
And  sate  there  too.    It  is  unmeet 
To  shed  on  the  brief  flower  of  youth 
The  withering  knowledge  of  the  grave. 
From  me  remorse  then  wrune  that  truth. 
I  could  not  bear  the  joy  which  gave 
Too  just  a  response  to  mine  own. 
In  vain.     I  dared  not  feign  a  groan; 
And  in  their  artless  looks  I  saw,  450 

Between  the  mists  of  fear  and  awe. 
That  my  own  thought  was  theirs;  and  they 
Expressed  it  not  in  words,  but  said, 
Each  in  its  heart,  how  every  day 
Will  pass  in  happy  work  and  play, 
Now  he  is  dead  and  gone  away  1 

After  the  funeral  all  onr  kin 
Assembled,  and  the  will  was  read. 
My  friend,  I  tell  thee,  even  the  dead 
Have  stren^h,  their  putrid  shrouds  within. 
To  blast  and  torture.    Those  who  live    461 
Still  fear  the  livinj?,  but  a  corse 
Is  merciless,  and  rower  doth  give 
To  such  pale  tyrants  half  the  spoil 
He  rends  from  those  who  groan  and  toil. 
Because  they  blush  not  with  remorse 
Among  their  crawling  worms.    Behold, 
I  have  no  child  I  my  tale  grows  old 
With  g^ef,  and  8tagger9;  let  it  reach 
The  limits  of  my  feeble  speech,  470 

And  languidly  at  length  recline 
On  the  brink  of  its  own  grave  and  mine. 

Thon  knowest  what  a  thine  is  Poverty 
Among  the  fallen  on  evil  days. 
"T  is  Crime,  and  Fear,  and  Iiifamy, 
And  houseless  Want  in  frozen  wavs 
Wandering  ungarmented,  and  Pain, 
And,  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stain, 
Foul  Self-oontempt,  which  drowns  in  sneers 
Youth's  starlight    smile,  and    makes    its 
tears  480 

First  like  hot  gall,  then  dry  forever  I 
And  well  thou  knowest  a  motl>er  never 


Could  doom  her  children  to  this  ill. 

And  well  he  knew  the  same.    The  will 

Imported  that,  if  e'er  again 

I  sought  mv  children  to  behold. 

Or  in  my  birthplace  did  remain 

Beyond  three  days,  whose  hours  were  told. 

They  should  inherit  nought;  and  he, 

To  whom  next  came  their  patrimony,      490 

A  sallow  lawyer,  cruel  and  cold. 

Aye  watched  me,  as  the  will  was  read. 

With  eyes  askance,  which  sought  to  see 

The  secrets  of  my  agony; 

And  with  close  lips  and  anxious  brow 

Stood  canvassing  still  to  and  fro 

The  chance  of  my  resolve,  and  all 

The  dead  man's  caution  just  did  call; 

For  in  that  killing  lie  't  was  said  — 

<  Stie  is  adulterous,  and  doth  hold  500 

In  secret  that  the  Christian  creed 

Is  false,  and  therefore  is  much  need 

That  I  should  have  a  care  to  save 

My  children  from  eternal  fire.' 

Friend,  he  was  sheltered  by  the  graye. 

And  therefoi-e  dared  to  be  a  liar  ! 

In  truth,  the  Indian  on  the  pyre 

Of  her  dead  husband,  half  consumed, 

As  well  might  there  be  false  as  I 

To  those  abhorred  embraces  doomed,      510 

Far  worse  than  fire's  brief  agony. 

As  to  the  Christian  creed,  if  true 

Or  false,  I  never  questioned  it; 

I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do; 

Nor  my  vexed  suul  had  leisure  yet 

To  doubt  the  things  men  say,  or  deem 

That  they  are  other  than  they  seem. 

All  present  who  those  crimes  did  hear, 

In  feigned  or  actual  scorn  and  fear, 

Men,  women,  children,  slunk  away,  590 

Whispering  with  self-contented  pride 

Which  half  suspects  its  own  base  lie. 

I  spoke  to  none,  nor  did  abide, 

But  silently  I  went  my  way. 

Nor  noticed  I  where  joyously 

Sate  my  two  younger  Imbes  at  play 

In  the  courtyard  through  which  I  passed? 

But  went  with  footsteps  firm  and  fast 

Till  I  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean 

green. 
And  there,  a  woman  with  gray  hairs,      534 
Who  had  my  mother's  servant  been. 
Kneeling,  with  many  tears  and  prayers, 
Made  me  accept  a  purse  of  gold. 
Half  of  the  earnings  she  had  kept 
To  refuge  her  when  weak  and  old. 
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With  woe,  which  never  sleeps  or  slept, 
I  wander  now.     'Tis  a  vain  thought  — 
But  on  yon  Alp,  whose  snowy  head 
'Mid  the  azure  air  is  islanded, 
(We  see  it  —  o'er  the  flood  of  cloud,       540 
Which  sunrise  from  its  eastern  caves 
Drives,  wrinkling  into  golden  waves, 
Hung  with  its  precipices  proud  — 
From  that  gray  stone  where  first  we  met) 
There  —  now   who   knows  the  dead   feel 

nought  ?  — 
Shoald  be  my  grave;  for  he  who  yet 
Is  my  soul's  soul  once  said:  *  'T  were  sweet 
'Mid  stars  and  lightnings  to  abide. 
And  winds,  and  lulling  snows  that  beat 
With  their  soft  flakes  the  mountain  wide, 
Where  weary  meteor  lamps  repose,         S5> 
And  languid  storms  their  pinions  close. 
And  all  things  strong  and  bright  and  pure, 
And  ever  during,  aye  endure. 
Who  knows,  if  one  were  buried  there, 
But  these  things  might  our  spirits  make. 
Amid  the  all-surrounding  air, 
Their  own  eternity  partake  ? ' 
Then  't  was  a  wild  and  playful  saying 
At  which  I  laughed  or  seemed  to  laugh.  560 
They  were  his  words  —  now  heed  my  pray- 

ins:. 
And  let  them  be  my  epitaph. 
Thy  memory  for  a  term  may  be 
My  monument.    Wilt  remember  me  ? 
I  know  thou  wilt;  and  canst  forgive, 
Whilst  in  this  erring  world  to  live 
My  soul  disdained  not,  that  I  thought 
Its  lying  forms  were  worthy  aught, 
And  much  less  thee. 


Oh,  speak  not  so  I 
But  come  to  me  and  pour  thy  woe  570 

Into  this  heart,  full  though  it  be. 
Aye  overflowing  with  its  own. 
I  thought  that  grief  had  severed  me 
From  all  beside  who  weep  and  groan, 
Its  likeness  upon  earth  to  be  — 
Its  express  image;  but  thou  art 
More  wretched.    Sweet,  we  will  not  part 
Henceforth,  if  death  be  not  division; 
If  so,  the  dead  feel  no  contrition. 
But  wilt  thou  hear,  since  last  we  parted,  580 
All  that  has  left  me  broken-hearted  ? 

B08ALnn> 

YeSf  speak.    The  faintest  stars  are  scarcely 
shorn 


Of  their  thin  beams  by  that  delusive  mom 
Which  sinks  again  in  darkness,  like  the 

light 
Of  early  love,  soon  lost  in  total  night 

HELEN 

Alas  t    Italian  winds  are  mild. 

But  my  bosom  is  cold  —  wintry  cold; 

When  the  warm  air  weaves,  among  the 

fresh  leaves, 
Soft  music,  my  poor  brain  is  wild, 
And  I  am  weak  like  a  nursling  child,      590 
Though  my  soul  with  grief  is  gray  and 

old. 

ROSALmD 

Weep  not  at  thine  own  words,  though  they 

must  make 
Me  weep.    What  is  thy  tale  ? 

HELEN 

I  fear  't  will  shake 
Thy  gentle  heart  with  tears.     Thou  well 
Rememberest  when  we  met  no  more; 
And,  though  I  dwelt  with  Lionel, 
That  friendless  caution  pierced  me  sore 
With  g^ef ;  a  wound  my  spirit  bore 
Indignantly  —  but  when  he  died, 
With  him  lay  dead  both  hope  and  pride. 

Alas  I  all  hope  is  buried  now.  60c 

But  then  men  dreamed  the  aged  earth 
Was  laboring  in  that  mighty  birth 
Which  many  a  poet  and  a  sage 
Has  aye  foreseen  —  the  happy  age 
When  truth  and  love  shall  dwell  below 
Among  the  works  and  ways  of  men; 
Which  on  this  world  not  power  but  will 
Even  now  is  wanting  to  ftdfil. 

Among  mankind  what  thence  befell         610 
Of  strife,  how  vain,  is  known  f/H>  well; 
When  Liberty's  dear  ptean  fell 
'Mid  murderous  howls.     To  Lionel, 
Though  of  great  wealth  and  lineage  high, 
Tet  through  those  dungeon  walu    there 

came 
Thy  thrilling  Hght,  O  Liberty  I 
And  as  the  meteor's  midnieht  flame 
Startles  the  dreamer,  sun-like  truth 
Flashed  on  his  visionary  youth. 
And  filled  him,  not  with  love,  but  faith,  6a/ 
And  hope,  and  courage  mute  in  death; 
For  love  and  life  in  him  were  twins. 
Born  at  one  birth.    In  every  other 
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First  life,  then  love,  its  course  begins, 
Though  they  be  children  of  one  mother; 
And  so  throu|fh  this  dark  world  they  fleet 
Divided,  till  in  death  they  meet; 
But  he  loved  all  things  ever.    Then 
He  passed  amid  the  strife  of  men. 
And  stood  at  the  throne  of  armM  power 
'  Pleading  for  a  world  of  woe.  631 

Secure  as  one  on  a  rock-built  tower 
O'er  the  wrecks  which  the  surge  trails  to 

and  fro, 
'Mid  the  passions  wild  of  humankind 
He  stood,  like  a  spirit  calming  them; 
For,  it  was  said,  his  words  could  bind 
Like  music  the  lulled  crowds  and  stem 
That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream 
Which  mortals  truth  and  reason  deem, 
But  is  revenge  and  fear  and  pride.  640 

Joyous  he  was;  and  hope  and  peace 
On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide^ 
Raining  like  dew  from  his  sweet  talk, 
As  where  the  evening  star  may  walk 
Along  the  brink  of  the  gloomy  seas, 
Liquid  mists  of  splendor  quiver. 
His  very  gestures  touched  to  tears 
The  unpersuaded  tyrant,  never 
So  moved  before;  his  presence  stung 
The  torturers  with  their  victim's  pain,    6so 
And  none  knew  how;  and  through  their 

ears 
The  subtle  witchcraft  of  his  tongue 
Unlocked  the  hearts  of  those  who  keep 
Gold,  the  world's  bond  of  slavery. 
Men  wondered,  and  some  sneered  to  see 
One  sow  what  he  could  never  reap; 
For  he  is  rich,  they  said,  and  young, 
And  might  drink  from  the  depths  of  luxury. 
If  he  seeks  fame,  fame  never  crowned 
The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed;         660 
If  he  seeks  power,  power  is  enthroned 
'Mid  ancient  rights  and  wrongs,  to  feed 
Which  hungry  wolves  with  praise  and  spoil 
Those  who  would  sit  near  power  must  toil; 
And  such,  there  sitting,  all  may  see. 
What  seeks  he  ?    All  that  others  seek 
He  casts  away,  like  a  vile  weed 
Which  the  sea  casts  unretumingly. 
That  poor  and  hungry  men  should  break 
The  laws  which  wreak  them  toil  and  scorn 
We  understand;  but  Lionel,  671 

We  know,  is  rich  and  nobly  bom. 
So  wondered  they;  yet  all  men  loved 
Young  Lionel,  though  few  approved; 
All  but  the  priests,  whose  hatred  fell 
like  the  mifeen  blight  of  a  smiling  day^ 


The  withering  honey-dew  which  clings 
Under  the  bright  ereen  buds  of  May 
Whilst  they  unfold  their  emerald  wings; 
For  he  made  verses  wild  and  queer         68« 
On  the  strange  creeds  priests  hold  so  dear 
Because  they  bring  them  land  and  gold. 
Of  devils  and  saints  and  all  such  eear 
He  made  tales  which  whoso  heard  or  read 
Would  laugh  till  he  were  almost  dead. 
So  this  gfrew  a  proverb:  *  Don't  get  old 
Till  Lionel's  BarKfuet  in  Hell  you  hear. 
And  then  you  will  laugh  yourself  jomng 

again.' 
So  the  priests  hated  him,  and  he 
Repaid  their  hate  with  cheerful  glee.       690 

Ah,  smiles  and  joyance  ouickly  died, 
For  public  hope  grew  pale  and  dim 
In  an  altered  time  and  tide. 
And  in  its  wasting  withered  him, 
As  a  summer  flower  that  blows  too  soon 
Droops  in  the  smile  of  the  waning  moon. 
When  it  scatters  throu|fh  an  Apm  night 
The  frozen  dews  of  wrinkling  blight. 
None  now  hoped  more.    Gray  Power  was 

seated 
Safely  on  her  ancestral  throne;  700 

And  Faith,  the  Python,  undefeated 
Even  to  its  blood-stained  steps  dragged  on 
Her  foul  and  wounded  train;  and  men 
Were  trampled  and  deceived  again. 
And  words  and  shows  again  could  bind 
The  wailing  tribes  of  humankind 
In  scorn  and  famine.    Fire  and  blood 
Raged  ronnd  the  raging  multitude, 
To  fields  remote  by  tyrants  sent 
To  be  the  scomM  instrument  710 

With  which  they  drag  from  mines  of  gore 
The  chains  their  slaves  yet  ever  wore; 
And  in  the  streets  men  met  each  other, 
And  by  old  altars  and  in  halls. 
And  smiled  again  at  festivals. 
But  each  man  found  in  his  heart's  brother 
Cold  cheer;  for  all,  though  half  deceived. 
The  outworn  creeds  again  believed, 
And  the  same  round  anew  began 
Which  the  weary  world  yet  ever  ran.      730 

Many  then  wept,  not  tears,  but  gall. 

Within  their  hearts,  like  drops  which  fgH 

Wasting  the  fountain-stone  away. 

And  in  that  dark  and  evil  day 

Did  all  desires  and  thoughts  that  claim 

Men's  care  —  ambition,  friendship,  fame. 

Love,  hope,  though  hope  was  now  despair  — « 
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Indue  the  colon  of  this  change, 
As  from  the  all-surrounding  air  729 

The  earth  takes  hues  obscure  and  strange, 
When  storm  and  earthquake  linger  there. 

And  so,  my  friend,  it  then  befell 

To  many,  —  most  to  Lionel, 

Whose  hope  was  like  the  life  of  youth 

Within  him,  and  when  dead  became 

A  spirit  of  unresting  flame, 

Which  goaded  him  in  his  distress 

Over  the  world's  vast  wilderness. 

Three  years  he  left  his  native  land. 

And  on  the  fourth,  when  he  returned,     740 

None  knew  him;  he  was  stricken  deep 

With  some  disease  of  mind,  and  turned 

Into  aught  unlike  Lionel. 

On  him  —  on  whom,  did  he  pause  in  sleep, 

Serenest  smiles  were  wont  to  keep. 

And,  did  he  wake,  a  winged  band 

Of  bright  Persuasions,  which  had  fed 

On  his  sweet  lips  and  liquid  eyes. 

Kept  their  swirt  pinions  half  outspread 

To  do  on  men  his  least  command  —        750 

On  him,  whom  once  't  was  paradise 

Even  to  behold,  now  misery  lay. 

In  his  own  heart  *t  was  merciless  — 

To  all  things  else  none  may  express 

Its  innocence  and  tenderness. 

'T  was  said  that  he  had  refuge  sought 
In  love  from  his  unquiet  thought 
In  distant  lands,  ana  been  deceived 
By  some  strange  show;  for  there   were 

found, 
Blotted  with  tears  —  as  those  relieved    760 
By  their  own  words  are  wont  to  do  — 
These  mournful  verses  on  the  ground. 
By  all  who  read  them  blotted  too. 

*How  am  I  changed !  my  hopes  were  once 
like  fire; 
I  loved,  and  I  believed  that  life  was  love. 
How  am  I  Ipst !  on  wings  of  swift  desire 
Among  Heaven's  winds  my  spirit  once 
did  move. 
I  slept,  and  silver  dreams  did  aye  inspire 

Mv  liquid  sleep;  I  woke,  and  did  approve 
All  Nature  to  my  heart,  and  thought  to 
make  770 

A  paradise  of  earth  for  one  sweet  sake. 

*  I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  more. 
I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not.    Oh,  from 
sleep 


Most  vainly  must  my  weary  brain  implore 
Its  long  lost  flattery  now  I  I  wake  to 
weep. 

And  sit  through  the  long  day  gnawing  the 
core 
Of  my  bitter  heart,  and,  like  a  miser, 
keep  — 

Since  none  in  what  I  feel  take  pain  or 
pleasure  — 

To  my  own  soul  its  self-consuming  trea- 
sure.' 

He  dwelt  beside  me  near  the  sea;  780 

And  oft  in  evening  did  we  meet. 

When  the  waves,   beneath  the  starlight, 

flee 
O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet. 
And  talked.    Our  talk  was  sad  and  sweet, 
Till  slowly  from  his  mien  there  passed 
The  desolation  which  it  spoke; 
And  smiles  —  as  when  the  li^htning^s  blast 
Has  parched  some  heaven-dehghting  oak. 
The  next  spring  shows  leaves  pale  and 

rare. 
But  like  flowers  delicate  and  fair,  790 

On  its  rent  boughs  ^-  aeain  arrayed 
His  countenance  in  tender  light; 
His  words  grew  subtle  fire,  which  made 
The  air  his  hearers  breathed  delight; 
His  motions,  like  the  winds,  were  free. 
Which  bend  the  bright  grass  gracefully. 
Then  fade  away  in  circlets  faint; 
And  winged  Hope  —  on  which  upborne 
His  soul  seemed  hovering  in  his  eyes^ 
Like  some  bright  spirit  newly  bom  800 

Floating  amid  the  sunny  skies  — 
Sprang  forth  from  his  rent  heart  anew. 
Yet  o'er  his  talk,  and  looks,  and  mien, 
Tempering  their  loveliness  too  keen. 
Fast  woe  its  shadow  backward  threw; 
Till,  like  an  exhalation  spread 
From  flowers  half  drunk  with  evening  dew, 
They  did  become  infectious  —  sweet 
And  subtle  mists  of  sense  and  thought. 
Which  wrapped  us  soon,  when  we  might 

meet,  Sio 

Almost  from  our  own  looks  and  aught 
The  wild  world  holds.    And  so  his  mind 
Was  healed,  while  mine  grew  sick  with 

fear; 
For  ever  now  his  health  declined. 
Like  some  frail  bark  which  cannot  bear 
The  impulse  of  an  altered  wind. 
Though  prosperous;  and  my  heart  grew 
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'Mid  its  new  joy,  of  a  new  care; 

For  his  cheek  became,  not  pale,  bat  fair, 

As  rose-o'ershadowed  lilies  are;  8ao 

And  soon  his  deep  and  sannj  hair. 

In  this  alone  less  beautiful, 

Like  Grass  in  tombs  grew  wild  and  rare. 

The  blood  in  his  translucent  veins 

Beat,  not  like  animal  life,  bnt  love 

Seemed  now  its  siUlen  sprines  to  move, 

When  life  had  failed,  and  all  its  pains; 

And  sudden  sleep  would  seize  him  oft 

Like  death,  so  calm,  —  but  that  a  tear, 

His  pointed  eye-lashes  between,  830 

Would  gather  in  the  light  serene 

Of  smiles  whose  lustre  bright  and  soft 

Beneath  lay  undulating  there. 

His  breath  was  like  inconstant  flame 

As  eagerly  it  Went  and  came; 

And  1  hung  o'er  him  in  his  sleep, 

Till,  like  an  image  in  the  lake 

Which  rains  disturb,  ray  tears  would  break 

The  shadow  of  that  slumber  deep. 

Then  he  would  bid  me  not  to  weep,         840 

And  say,  with  flattery  false  yet  sweet, 

That  death  and  he  could  never  meet, 

If  I  would  never  part  with  him. 

And  so  we  loved,  and  did  unite 

All  that  in  us  was  yet  divided; 

For  when  he  said,  that  many  a  rite, 

By  men  to  bind  but  once  provided. 

Could  not  be  shared  by  him  and  me, 

Or  they  would  kill  him  in  their  glee, 

I  shuddered,  and  then  laughing  said  — 

*  We  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind,      851 

But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  night. 

Our  altar  the  grassy  earth  outspread, 

And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind.' 

T  was  sunset  as  I  spoke.    One  star 

Had  scarce  burst  forth,  when  from  afar 

The  ministers  of  misrule  sent 

Seized  upon  Lionel,  and  bore 

His  chained  limbs  to  a  dreary  tower. 

In  the  midst  of  a  city  vast  and  wide.       860 

For  he,  they  said,  from  his    mind    had 

bent 
Against  their  gods  keen  blasphemy. 
For  which,  though  his  soul  must  roasted 

be 
In  hell's  red  lakes  immortally, 
Tet  even  on  earth  must  he  abide 
The  vengeance  of  their  slaves:  a  trial, 
I  think,  men  call  it.     What  avail 
Are  prayers  and  tears,  which  chase  de- 
nial 


From  the  fierce  savaee  nursed  in  hate  ? 
What  the   knit  soul  that  pleading    and 

pale  87« 

Makes   wan   the  quivering  cheek   which 

late 
It  painted  with  its  own  delight  ? 
We  were  divided.     As  I  could, 
I  stilled  the  tingling  of  my  blood. 
And  foUowed  him  in  their  despite. 
As  a  widow  follows,  pale  and  wild, 
The  murderers  and  corse  of  her  only  child; 
And  when  we  came  to  the  prison  door, 
And  I  prayed  to  share  his  aungeon  floor 
With    prayers   which    rarely   have    been 

spumed,  880 

And  when  men  drove  me  forth,  and  I 
Stared  with  blank  frenzy  on  the  sky,  — 
A  farewell  look  of  love  he  turned. 
Half  calming  me ;  then  gazed  awhile. 
As  if  through  that  black  and  massy  pile. 
And  through  the  crowd  around  him  theroi 
And  through  the  dense  and  murky  air, 
And  the  thronged  streets,  he  did  espj 
What  poets  know  and  prophesy; 
And    said,  with  voice   that    made    them 

shiver  89* 

And  dune  like  music  in  my  brain. 
And  which  the  mute  walls  spoke  again 
Prolonging  it  with  deepened  strain  — 
*  Fear  not  the  tyrants  shall  rule  forever. 
Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty 

river, 
Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death; 
It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand 

dells. 
Around  them  it  foams,  and   rages,  and 

swells. 
And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  float- 
ing see,  900 
Like  wrecks,  in  the  surge  of  eternity.* 

I  dwelt  beside  the  prison  gate; 

And  the  strange  crowd  that  out  and  in 

Passed,  some,  no  doubt,  with  mine  own 

fate, 
Might  have  fretted  me  with  its  ceaseless 

din, 
Bnt  the  fever  of  care  was  louder  within. 
Soon  bnt  too  late,  in  penitence 
Or  fear,  his  foes  released  him  thence. 
I  saw  his  thin  and  languid  form, 
As  leaning  on  the  jailor's  arm,  910 

Whose  hfutlened  eyes  grew  moist  the  while 
To  meet  his  mute  and  faded  smile 
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And  hear  bis  words  of  kind  farewell, 
He  tottered  forth  from  his  damp  cell. 
Many  had  never  wept  before, 
From  whom  fast  tears  then  gushed  and 

feU; 
Many  will  relent  no  more, 
Who  sobbed  like  infants  then;  ay,  all 
Who  thronged  the  prison's  stony  ball, 
The  rolers  or  the  slaves  of  law,  920 

Felt  with  a  new  surprise  and  awe 
That  they  were  human,  till  strong  shame 
Made  them  again  become  the  same. 
The  prison  bloodhonnds,  huge  and  g^m, 
From  hnman  looks  the  infection  caught, ' 
And  fondly  crouched  and  fawned  on  liim; 
And  men  have  heard  the  prisoners  say. 
Who  in  their  rottine  dungeons  lav. 
That    from    that   hour,    throughout    one 

The  fierce  despair  and  hate  which  kept  930 
Their  trampled  bosoms  almost  slept. 
Where,  like  twin  vultures,  they  hung  feed- 
ing 
On  each  heart's  wound,  wide   torn   and 


Because  their  jailors'  rule,  they  thought^ 
Grew  merciful,  like  a  parent's  sway. 

I  know  not  how,  but  we  were  free; 

And  Lionel  sate  alone  with  me. 

As  the  carriage  drove  through  the  streets 

apace; 
And  we  looked  upon  each  other's  face; 
And  the  blood  in  our  fingers  intertwined  940 
Ran  like  the  thoughts  of  a  single  mind. 
As  the  swift  emotions  went  and  came 
Through  the  veins  of  each  united  frame. 
So  through  the  long,  long  sti*eets  we  passed 
Of  the  million-peopled  City  vast; 
Which  is  that  desert,  where  each  one 
Seeks  his  mate  yet  is  alone. 
Beloved  and  sought  and  mourned  of  none; 
Until  the  clear  blue  sky  was  seen, 
And    the    grassy    meadows    bright    and 

green.  950 

And  then  I  sunk  in  his  embrace 
Enclosing  there  a  mighty  space 
Of  love;  and  so  we  travelled  on 
By  woods,  and  fields  of  yellow  flowers, 
And  towns,  and  villages,  and  towers, 
Day  after  day  of  happy  hours. 
It  was  the  azure  time  of  June, 
When  the  skies  are  deep  in  the  stainless 

noon. 
And  the  warm  and  fitful  breezes  shake 


The  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  hedge-row 
briar;  960 

And  there  were  odors  then  to  make 
The  very  breath  we  did  respire 
A  liquid  element,  whereon 
Our  spirits,  like  delighted  things 
That  walk  the  air  on  subtle  wiugs^ 
Floated  and  mingled  far  away 
'Mid  the  warm  winds  of  the  sunny  day. 
And  when  the  evening  star  came  forth 
Above  the  curve  of  the  new  bent  moon, 
And    light   and    sound   ebbed    from  the 
earth,  970 

Like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  the  weary 

sea 
To  the  depths  of  its  own  tranquillity. 
Our  natures  to  its  own  repose 
Did  the  earth's  breathless  sleep  attune; 
Like  flowers,  which  on  each  other  close 
Their  languid  leaves  when  daylight 's  gone, 
We  lay,  till  new  emotions  came, 
Which  seemed  to  make  each  mortal  frame 
One  soul  of  interwoven  flame, 
A  life  in  life,  a  second  birth  980 

In  worlds  diviner  far  than  earth ;  — 
Which,  like  two  strains  of  harmony 
That  mingle  in  the  silent  sky. 
Then  slowly  disunite,  passed  by 
And  left  the  tenderness  of  tears, 
A  soft  oblivion  of  all  fears, 
A  sweet  sleep:  —  so  we  travelled  on 
Till  we  came  to  the  home  of  Lionel, 
Among  the  mountains  wild  and  lone, 
Beside  the  hoary  western  sea,  990 

Which  near  the  verge  of  the  echoing  shore 
The  massy  forest  shadowed  o'er. 

The  ancient  steward  with  hair  all  hoar. 
As  we  alighted,  wept  to  see 
His  master  changed  so  fearfully; 
And  the  old  man's  sobs  did  waken  me 
From  my  dream  of  unremaining  gladness; 
The  truth  flashed  o'er  me  like  quick  mad- 
ness 
When  I  looked,  and  saw  that  there  was 

death 
On  Lionel.    Yet  day  by  day  1000 

He  lived,  till  fear  grew  hope  and  faith, 
And  in  my  soul  I  dared  to  say. 
Nothing  so  bright  can  pass  away; 
Death  is  dark,  and  foul,  and  dull. 
But  he  is  —  oh,  how  beautiful  I 
Yet  day  by  day  he  grew  more  weak. 
And    lus    sweet    voice,    when    he    might 
speak, 
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Which  ne'er  was  load,  became  more  low; 
And  the  light  which  flashed  through  his 

waxen  cheek 
Grew  fainty  as  the  rose-like  hues  which 

flow  1010 

From  sunset  o'er  the  Alpine  snow; 
And  death  seemed  not  like  death  in  him, 
For  the  spirit  of  life  o'er  CTery  limb 
Lingered,  a  mist  of  sense  and  thought. 
When    the    summer    wind     faint    odors 

brought 
From  mountain  flowers,  even  as  it  passed, 
His  cheek  would  change,  as  the  noonday 

sea 
Which  the  dying  breeze  sweeps  fitfully. 
If  but  a  cloud  the  sky  o'ercast,  1019 

You  might  see  bis  color  come  and  eo, 
And  the  softest  strain  of  music  made 
Sweet  smiles,  yet  sad,  arise  and  fade 
Amid  the  dew  of  his  tender  eyes; 
And  the  breath,  with  intermitting  flow, 
Made  his  pale  lips  quiver  and  part. 
Tou  might  hear  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
Quick    but    not    strong;    and    with    my 

tresses 
When  oft  he  playfully  would  bind 
In  the  bowers  of  mossy  lonelinesses 
His  neck,  and  win  me  so  to  mingle         1030 
In  the  sweet  depth  of  woven  caresses, 
And  our  faint  limbs  were  intertwined, — 
Alas  !  the  unquiet  life  did  tingle 
From    mine    own    heart    through    every 

vein, 
Like  a  captive  in  dreams  of  liberty, 
Who  beats  the  walls  of  his  stony  celL 
But  his,  it  seemed  already  free, 
Like  the  shadow  of  fire  surrounding  me  I 
On  my  faint  eyes  and  limbs  did  dwell 
That  spirit  as  it  passed,  till  soon  —        1040 
As  a  frail  cloud  wandering  o'er  the  moon, 
Beneath  its  light  invisible, 
Is    seen  when    it    folds    its   gray  wings 

again 
To  alieht  on  midnight's  dusky  plain  — 
I  lived  and  saw,  and  the  gathering  soul 
Passed  from  beneath  that  strong  control. 
And  I  fell  on  a  life  which  was  sick  with 

fear 
Of  all  the  woe  that  now  I  bear. 

Amid  a  bloomless  myrtle  wood. 

On  a  green  and  sea-girt  promontory       1050 

Kot    far    from    where    we    dwel^    there 

stood. 
In  record  of  a  sweet  sad  etory, 


An  altar  and  a  temple  bright 

Circled  by  steps,  and  o'er  the  gate 

Was  sculptured, « To  Fidelity; ' 

And  in  the  shrine  an  image  sate 

All  veiled;  but  there  was  seen  the  light 

Of  smiles  which  faintly  could  express 

A  mingled  pain  and  tenderness 

Through  that  ethereal  drapery.  1060 

The  left  hand  held  the  head,  the  right  — 

Beyond  the  veil,  beneath  the  skin. 

You    might    see    the    nerves    quiyeiing 

within  — 
Was  forcing  the  point  of  a  barbM  dart 
Into  its  side-convulsing  heart 
An  unskilled  hand,  yet  one  informed 
With  genius,  had  the  marble  warmed 
With  that  pathetio  life.    This  tale 
It  told:  A  dog  had  from  the  sea. 
When  the  tide  was  raging  fearfully,       1070 
Dragged  Lionel's  mother,  weak  and  pale, 
Then  died  beside  her  on  the  sand. 
And  she  that  temple  thence  had  planned; 
But  it  was  Lionel's  own  hand 
Had  wrought  the  image.    Each  new  moon 
That  lady  did,  in  this  lone  fane. 
The  rites  of  a  religion  sweet 
Whose  god  was  in  her  heart  and  brain. 
The  seasons'  loveliest  flowers  were  strewn 
On  the  marble  floor  beneath  her  feet,     1080 
And    she    brought    crowns   of    sea-buda 

white 
Whose  odor  is  so  sweet  and  faint. 
And  weeds,  like  branching  chrysolite, 
Woven  in  deuces  fine  and  quaint; 
And  tears  from  her  brown  eyes  did  stain 
The  altar;  need  but  look  upon 
That  dying  statue,  fair  and  wan. 
If  tears  should  cease,  to  weep  again; 
And  rare  Arabian  odors  came. 
Through    the    myrtle    copses,    steaming 

thence  1090 

From  the  hissing  frankincense. 
Whose  smoke,  wool- white  as  ocean  foam. 
Hung  in  dense  flocks  beneath  the  dome  — 
That  ivory  dome,  whose  azure  night 
With  golden  stars,  like  heaven,  was  bright 
O'er  the  split  cedar's  pointed  flame; 
And  the  lady's  harp  would  kindle  there 
The  melody  of  an  old  air. 
Softer  than  sleep;  the  villagers 
Mixed  their  religion  up  with  hers,  iras 

And,  as  they  listened  round,  shed  tears. 

One  eve  he  led  me  to  this  fane. 
Daylight  on  its  last  purple  cloud 
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Was  lingering  graj,  and  soon  her  strain 
The  nightingale  hegan;  now  loud, 
Climhing  in  circles  the  windless  sky, 
Now  dying  music;  suddenly 
'Tis  scattered  in  a  thousand  notes; 
And  now  to  the  hushed  ear  it  floats 
Like  field-smells  known  in  infancy,        mo 
Then,  failing,  soothes  the  air  again. 
We  sate  witmn  that  temple  lone, 
Pavilioned  roimd  with  Parian  stone; 
His  mother's  harp  stood  near,  and  oft 
I  had  awakened  music  soft 
Amid  its  wires;  the  nightingale 
Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale. 
'  Now  drain  the  cup,'  said  Lionel, 
'Which    the   poet-hird   has    crowned   so 

well 
With  the  wine  of  her  bright  and  liquid 

sonff !  .1120 

Heard'st  thou  not  sweet  words  among 
That  heaven-resounding  minstrelsy  ? 
Heard'st  thou  not  that  those  who  die 
Awake  in  a  world  of  ecstasy  ? 
That  love,  when  limbs  are  interwoven. 
And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  is  cloven, 
And  thought,  to  the  world's  dim  bound- 
aries clinging. 
And  music,  when  one  beloved  is  singing. 
Is  death  ?    Let  us  drain  right  joyously 
The  cup  which  the  sweet  bird  fills   for 

me/  1130 

He  paused,  and  to  my  lips  he  bent 
His  own;  like  spirit  his  words  went 
Through  all  my  limbs  with  the  speed  of 

fire; 
And    his    keen   eyes,   glittering   through 

mine, 
Filled  me  with  the  flame  divine 
Which  in  their  orbs  was  burning  far, 
Like  the  light  of  an  unmeasured  star 
In  the  sky  of  midnight  dark  and  deep; 
Yes,  't  was  his  soul  that  did  inspire        1139 
Sounds  which  my  skill  could  ne^r  awaken; 
And  first,  I  felt  my  fingers  sweep 
The  harp,  and  a  lone  quivering  cry 
Burst  from  my  lips  m  symphony; 
The  dusk  and  solid  air  was  shaken. 
As  swift  and  swifter  the  notes  came 
From  my  touch,  that  wandered  like  quick 

flame. 
And  from  my  bosom,  laboring 
With  some  anutterable  thing. 
The  awful  sound  of  my  own  voice  made 
My  faint  lips  tremble;  in  some  mood      1130 
Of  wordless  thought  Lionel  stood 


So  pale,  that  even  beside  his  cheek 
The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 
Caught  whiteness;  yet  his  countenancei 
Raised  upward,  burned  with  radiance 
Of  spirit-piercing  joy  whose  light, 
Like  the  moon  struggling  through  the  night 
Of  whirlwind-rifted  clouds,  did  break 
With  beams  that  might  not  be  confined. 
I  paused,  but  soon  his  gestures  kindled 
New  power,  as  bv  the  moving  wind        1161 
The  waves  are  lifted;  and  my  song 
To  low  soft  notes  now  changed  and  dwin* 

died, 
And,  from  the  twinkling  wires  among, 
My  languid  finders  drew  and  flung 
Circles  of  life-dissolving  sound, 
Yet  faint;  in  aery  rings  they  bound 
My  Lionel,  who,  as  every  strain 
Grew  fainter  but  more  sweet,  his  mien 
Sunk  with  the  sound  relazedly;  ii;t 

And  slowly  now  he  turned  to  me, 
As  slowly  faded  from  his  face 
That  awful  joy;  with  look  serene 
He  was  soon  drawn  to  my  embrace, 
And  my  wild  song  then  died  away 
In  murmurs;  words  I  dare  not  say 
We  mixed,  and  on  his  lips  mine  fed 
Till  thev  methought  felt  still  and  cold. 
*  What  IS  it  with  thee,  love  ?  '    I  said; 
No  word,  no  look,  no  motion  I  yes,         ii8« 
There  was  a  change,  but  spare  to  ffuess. 
Nor  let  that  moment's  hope  be  told. 
I  looked,  —  and  knew  that  he  was  dead; 
And  fell,  as  the  eagle  on  the  plain 
Falls  when  life  deserts  her  brain, 
And  the  mortal  lightning  is  veiled  again. 

Oh,  that  I  were  now  dead  I  but  such  — 
Did  they  not,  love,  demand  too  much. 
Those  dying  murmurs  ?  —  he  forbade. 
Oh,  that  I  once  again  were  mad  I  1190 

And  yet,  dear  Rosalind,  not  so. 
For  I  would  live  to  share  thy  woe. 
Sweet  boy  1  did  I  forget  thee  too  ? 
Alas,  we  know  not  what  we  do 
When  we  speak  words. 

No  memory  more 
Is  in  my  mind  of  that  seashore. 
Madness  came  on  me,  and  a  troop 
Of  misty  shapes  did  seem  to  sit 
Beside  me,  on  a  vessel's  poop,  1199 

And  the  clear  north  wiua  was  driving  it. 
Then  I  heard  strange  tongues,  and  saw 
strange  flowers, 
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And  the  stars  methoueht  grew  unlike  oars, 

And  the  azure  sky  and  the  stormless  sea 

Made  me  believe  that  I  had  died 

And  waked  in  a  wdrld  which  was  to  me 

Drear  hell,  though  heaven  to  all  beside. 

Then  a  dead  sleep  fell  ou  my  mind. 

Whilst  animal  life  many  long  years 

Had  rescued  from  a  chasm  of  tears; 

Andy  when  I  woke,  I  wept  to  find  12 lo 

Tliat  the  same  lady,  bright  and  wise. 

With  silver  locks  and  quick  brown  eyes, 

The  mother  of  my  Lionel, 

Had  tended  me  in  my  distress, 

And  died  some  months  before.    Nor  less 

Wonder,  but  far  more  peace  and  joy, 

Broueht  in  that  hour  my  lovely  boy. 

For  through  that  trance  my  soul  had  well 

The  impress  of  thy  being  kept; 

And  if  1  waked  or  if  I  slept,  1220 

No  doubt,  though  memory  faithless  be, 

Thy  image  ever  dwelt  on  me; 

And  thus,  O  Lionel,  like  thee 

Is  our  sweet  child.    'T  is  sure  most  strange 

I  knew  not  of  so  great  a  change 

As  that  which  gave  him  birth,  who  now 

Is  all  the  solace  of  my  woe. 

That  Lionel  great  wealth  had  left 
By  will  to  me,  and  that  of  all 
The  ready  lies  of  law  bereft  1230 

My  child  and  me,  —  might  well  befall. 
But  let  me  think  not  of  the  scorn 
Which  from  the  meanest  I  have  borne. 
When,  for  my  child's  belovM  sake, 
I  mixed  with  slaves,  to  vindicate 
The  very  laws  themselves  do  make; 
Let  me  not  say  scorn  is  my  fate. 
Lest  I  be  proud,  suffering  the  same 
With  those  who  live  in  deathless  fame. 

She    ceased. —  *Lo,  where    red   morning 

through  the  woods  1240 

Is  burning  o^r  the  dew ! '  said  Rosalind. 
And  with    these    words    they   rose,    and 

towards  the  flood 
Of  the  blue  lake,  beneath  the  leaves,  now 

wind 
With  equal  steps  and  fingers  intertwined. 
Thence  to  a  lonely  dwelling,  where  the 

shore 
Is  shadowed  with  steep  rocks,  and  cypresses 
Cleave  with  their  dark  gpreen  cones  the 

silent  skids 
And  with  their  shadows  the  clear  depths 

below. 


And  where  a  little  terrace  from  its  bowers 
Of    blooming    myrtle    and    faint    lemon 

flowers  125c 

Scatters  its  sense-dissolving  fragrance  o'er 
The  liquid  marble  of  the  windless  lake; 
And  where  the  aged  forest's  limbs  look 

hoar 
Under  the  leaves  which  their  green  gar- 
ments make. 
They  come.    'T  is  Helen's  home,  and  clean 

and  white, 
Like  one  which  tyrants  spare  on  onr  own 

land 
In  some  such  solitude;  its  casements  bright 
Shone  through   their  vine-leaves    in    the 

morning  sun. 
And  even  within  't  was  scarce  like  Italv. 
And  when  she  saw  how  all  things  there 

were  planned  1260 

As  in  an  English  home,  dim  memory 
Disturbed  poor  Rosalind;  she  stood  as  one 
Whose    mind  is  where  his  body  cannot 

be. 
Till  Helen  led  her  where  her  child  yet 

slept. 
And  said,  *  Observe,  that  brow  was  Lionel's, 
Those  lips  were  his,  and  so  he  ever  kept 
One  arm  in  sleep,  pillowing  his  head  with 

it. 
Ton  cannot  see  his  eyes  —  they  are  two 

wells 
Of  liquid  love.    Let  us  not  wake  him  yet' 
But  Rosalind  could  bear  no  more,  and 

wept  1270 

A  shower  of  burning  tears  which  fell  upon 
His  face,  and  so  his  opening  lashes  shone 
With  tears  unlike  his  own,  as  he  did  leap 
In  sudden  wonder  from  his  innocent  sleep. 

So  Rosalind  and  Helen  lived  together 
Thenceforth  —  changed    in    all    else,   yet 

friends  again. 
Such  as  they  were,  when  o'er  the  mountain 

heather 
They  wandered  in  their  youth  through  sun 

and  rain. 
And  after  manv  years,  for  human  things 
Chan|;e  even  like  the  ocean  and  the  wind, 
Her  dauehter  was  restored  to  Rosalind,  1281 
And  in  their  circle  thencf  some  visitings 
Of  joy  'mid  their  new  calm  would  intei^ 

▼ene. 
A  lovely  child  she  was,  of  looks  serene. 
And  motions  which  o'er  things  indiflferent 

shed 
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The  grace  and  gentleness   from  whence 

they  came. 
And  Helen's  boy  grew  with  her,  and  they 

fed 
From  the  same  flowers  of  thought,  until 

each  mind 
Like  springs  which  mingle  in  one  flood 

became;  1289 

And  in  their  union  soon  their  parents  saw 
The  shadow  of  the  peace  denied  to  them. 
And  Rosalind  —  for  when  the  Hying  stem 
Is  cankered  in  its  heart,  the  tree  must 

fall- 
Died  ere  her  time;  and  with  deep  grief  and 

awe 
The  pale  survivors  followed  her  remains 
Beyond  the  region  of  dissolving  rains. 
Up  the  cold  mountain  she  was  wont  to 

call 
Her  tomb;  and  on  Chiavenna's  precipice 
They  raised  a  pyramid  of  lasting  ice, 
Whose  polished  sides,  ere  day  had  yet 

begun,  1300 

Caught  the  first  glow  of  the  unrisen  sun. 
The  last,  when  it  had  sunk;  and  through 

tike  night 


The  charioteers  of  Arctos  wheeled  round 
Its  glittering  point,  as  seen  from  Helen's 

home, 
Whose  sad  inhabitants  each  year  would 

come, 
With  willing  steps  climbing  that  rugged 

heiffht. 
And  hang  long  locks  of  hair,  and  garlands 

bound 
With    amaranth    flowers,   which,    in    the 

clime's  despite, 
Filled  the    frore  air  with  unaccustomed 

light; 
Such  flowers  as    in  the  wintry  memory 

bloom  1310 

Of  one  friend  left  adorned  that  frozen 

tomb. 

Helen,  whose  spirit  was  of  softer  mould, 
Whose  sufiFerings  too  were  less,  death  slow* 

lier  led 
Into  the  peace  of  his  dominion  cold. 
She  died  among  her  kindred,  being  old. 
And  know,  that  if  love  die  not  in  the  dead 
As  in  the  living,  none  of  mortal  kind 
Are  blessed  as  now  Helen  and  Rosalind. 


JULIAN   AND   MADDALO 
A  CONVERSATION 


The  meadows  with  fresh  streams,  the  bees  with  thyme, 
The  goats  with  the  green  leaves  of  budding  Spring, 
Are  saturated  not  —  nor  Love  with  tears. 

Virgil's  Gallus, 


Julian  and  Maddalo  is  the  fhiit  of  Shelley's 
first  visit  to  Venice  in  1818,  where  he  fonnd 
Byron,  and  the  poem  is  a  reflection  of  their 
eomnanionship,  Julian  standing  for  Shelley, 
Maddalo  for  Byron,  and  the  child  being 
Byron's  daughter,  Allegra.  It  was  written  in 
the  fall,  at  Eete,  and  received  its  last  revision 
in  May,  1819,  but  was  not  published,  notwith- 
standing some  efforts  of  Shelley  to  bring  it 
ont,  until  after  his  death,  when  it  was  included 
in  the  Posthumous  Poems,  1824.  Shelley  had 
it  in  mind  to  write  three  other  similar  poems, 
laying  the  scenes  at  Rome,  Florence  and 
Naples,  but  he  did  not  carry  out  the  plan. 
He  onoe  refers  to  the  tale,  or  *  conversation ' 
as  among  *  his  saddest  verses ;  *  but  his  impor- 
tant comment  on  it  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Hunt,  August  15, 1819: 

*  I  send  yon  a  little  poem  to  give  to  Oilier 
for  publication,  but  without  my  name.  Peacock 
w£U  eorrect  the  proofs.    I  wrote  it  with  the 


idea  of  offering  it  to  the  Examiner,  but  I  find 
it  is  too  long.  It  was  composed  last  year  at 
Este;  two  of  the  characters  yon  will  recog- 
nize ;  and  the  third  is  also  in  some  degree  a 
painting  from  nature,  but,  with  respect  to  time 
and  place,  ideal.  You  will  find  the  little  piece, 
I  think,  in  some  deg^ree  consistent  with  yonr 
own  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  poetry  ought 
to  be  written.  I  have  employed  a  certain 
familiar  style  of  language  to  express  the  actual 
way  in  which  people  talk  with  each  other, 
whom  education  and  a  certain  refinement  of 
sentiment  have  placed  above  the  nse  of  vulgar 
idioms.  I  use  the  word  vulgar  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense.  The  vulgarity  of  rank  and 
fashion  is  as  gross  in  its  way  as  that  of  pov- 
erty, and  its  cant  terms  equally  expressive  of 
baM  conceptions,  and,  therefore,  equally  unfit 
for  poetry.  Not  that  the  familiar  style  is  to 
be  admitted  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject 
wholly  ideal,  or  in  that  part  of  any  subject 
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which  relates  to  common  life,  where  the  pas- 
sion, exceeding  a  certain  limit,  touches  the 
boundaries  of  that  which  is  ideal.  Strong 
passion  expresses  itself  in  metaphor,  borrowed 
from  objects  alike  remote  or  near,  and  casts 
over  all  the  shadow  of  its  own  greatness.  But 
what  am  I  about  ?  If  my  grandmother  sucks 
eggSy  was  it  I  who  taught  her  ? 

If  j/ou  would  really  correct  the  proof,  I  need 
not  trouble  Peacock,  who,  I  suppose,  has 
enough.  Can  you  tiUce  it  as  a  compliment 
that  I  prefer  to  trouble  you  ? 

*  I  do  not  particularly  wish  this  poem  to  be 
known  as  mine ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  would  not 
put  my  name  to  it.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  it  is  best  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  or 
to  publish  it.  3o  much  for  self  —  aelf,  that 
bnir  that  will  stick  to  one.' 


PREFACE 

Comer  Maddalo  is  a  Venetian  nobleman  of 
ancient  family  and  of  great  fortune,  who, 
without  mixing  much  in  the  society  of  his 
countrymen,  resides  chiefly  at  his  magnificent 
palace  in  that  city.  He  is  a  person  of  the  most 
consummate  genius,  and  capable,  if  he  would 
direct  his  energies  to  such  an  end,  of  becoming 
the  redeemer  of  his  degraded  country.  But  it 
IS  his  weakness  to  be  proud.  He  derives,  from 
a  comparison  of  his  own  extraordinary  mind 
with  the  dwarfish  intellects  that  surround  him, 
an  intense  apprehension  of  the  nothingness  of 
human  life.  His  passions  and  his  powers  are 
incomparably  grater  than  those  of  other  men ; 
and,  instead  of  the  latter  having  been  employed 
in  curbing  the  former,  they  have  mutually  lent 
each  other  streng^  His  ambition  preys  upon 
itself,  for  want  of  objects  which  it  can  con- 

I  RODE  one  evening  with  Count  Maddalo 
Upon  the  bank  of  land  which  breaks  the  flow 
Ot  Adria  towards  Venice.    A  bare  strand 
Of    hillocks,    heaped    from    eveivshifting 

sand, 
Matted  with  thistles  and  arophibioas  weeds, 
Such  as  from  earth's  embrace  the  salt  ooze 

breeds, 
Is  this;  an  uninhabited  sea-side, 
Which  the  lone  fisher,  when  his  nets  are 

dried, 
Abandons;  and  no  other  object  breaks 
The  waste  but  one  dwarf  tree  and  some  few 

stakes  lo 

Broken  and  unrepaired,  and  the  tide  makes 
A  narrow  space  of  level  sand  thereon, 
Where  'twas  our  wont  to  ride  while  day 

went  down. 


sider  worthy  of  exertion.  I  say  that  Yfttf' 
xjalo  is^proud^because  I  can  find  no  other  word 
to  ex]ice8sH!ne  concentred  and  impatient  feel- 
ing^ which  consume  him  ;  but  it  is  on  his  own 
hopes  and  affections  only  that  he  seems  to 
trample,  for  in  social  life  no  human  being  can 
be  more  gentle,  patient  and  unassuming  than 
Maddalo.  He  is  cheerful,  frank  and  witty. 
His  more  serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  in- 
toxication ;  men  are  held  by  it  as  by  a  spell. 
He  has  travelled  much ;  and  there  is  an  inex- 
pressible charm  in  his  relation  of  his  adventmea 
m  different  countries. 

Julian-Js_an  Englishman  of  good  family, 
pa£ionately  attached  to  those  philosophical 
notions  which  assert  the  jK>yftr  of  ipan  over 
his  ownmind,  and  the  immense  improvement 
ofwEionTby  the  extinction  of  certain  moral 
superstitions,  human  society  may  be  vet  sus- 
ceptible. Without  concealing  the  evil  in  the 
world  he  is  forever  speculating  how  g^ood  may 
be  made  superior.  He  is  a  complete  infidel 
and  a  scoffer  at  all  things  reputed  holy ;  and 
Maddalo  takes  a  wicked  pleasure  in  drawing 
out  his  taunts  against  religion.  What  Mad- 
dalo thinks  on  Uiese  matters  is  not  exactly 
known.  Julian,  in  spite  of  his  heterodox  opin- 
ions, is  conjectured  by  his  friends  to  possess 
some  good  qualities.  How  iai  this  Is  possible 
the  pious  reader  will  determine.  Julian  is 
rather  serious. 

Of  the  Maniac  I  can  give  no  information. 
He  seems,  by  his  own  account,  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  love.  He  was  evidently  a  very 
cultivated  and  amiable  person  when  in  his  right 
senses.  His  story,  told  at  length,  might  be  like 
many  other  stories  of  the  same  kin£  The  nif- 
connected  exclsmations  of  his  ag^ny  will  per- 
haps be  found  a  sufficient  comment  for  the  text 
of  every  heart. 

This  ride  was  my  delight.    I  love  all  watte 
And  solitary  places;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be; 
And  such  was  this  wid^  ocean,  and  this  shore 
More  barren  than  its  billows;  and  yet  more 
Than  all,  with  a  remembered  friend    I 

love  so 

To  ride  as  then  I  rode;  —  for  the  winds 

drove 
The  living  spray  along  the  sunny  air 
Into  our  faces;  the  blue  heavens  were  bare, 
Stripped  to  their  depths  by  the  awakening 

north; 
And  from  the  waves  sonnd  like  delight 

broke  forth 
Harmonizing  with  solitude,  and  sent 
Into  our  hearts  aerial  merriment. 
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So,  as  we  rode,  we  talked;  and  the  swift 

thoaght, 
Winging  itself  with  laughter,  lingered  not, 
But  flew  from  brain  to  brain,  —  such  glee 

was  otirs,  30 

Charged  with  light  memories  of  remem- 
bered hours, 
None  slow  enough  for  sadness;  till  we  came 
Homeward,  which  always  makes  the  spirit 

tame. 
.  This  day  had  been  cheerful  but  cold,  and 

now 
The  son  was  sinking,  and  the  wind  also. 
Our  talk  grew  tv>mewhat  serious,  as  may  be 
Talk  interrupted  with  such  raillery 
As  mocks  itself,  because  it  cannot  scorn 
The  thoughts  it  would  extinguish.    Twas 

forlorn. 
Yet  pleasing;  such  as  once,  so  poets  tell,  40 
The  devils  held  within  the  dales  of  Hell, 
Coneerning  God,  freewill  and  destiny; 
Of  all  that  earth  hiis  been,  or  vet  may  be, 
All  that  vain  men  imagine  or  oelieve, 
Or  hope  can  paint,  or  suffering  may  achieve, 
We  descanted;  and  J  (for  ever  still 
Is  it  not  wise  to  make  the  best  of  ill  ?) 
Argued  against  despondency,  but  pride 
Made  my  companion  take  the  darker  side. 
The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his 

kind  so 

Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 
By  gazine  on  its  own  exceeding  light 
Meanwhile  the  sun  paused  ere  it  should 

alight. 
Over  the  norizon  of  the  mountains.    Oh, 
How  beautiful  is  sunset,  when  the  glow 
Of  Heaven  descends  upon  a  land  wLe  thee. 
Thou  Paradise  of  exiles,  Italy  I 
Thy  mountains,  seas  and  vineyards  and  the 

towers 
Of  cities  they  encircle  !  —  It  was  ours 
To  stand  on  thee,  beholding  it;  and  then,  60 
Just  where  we  had  dismounted,  the  Couiit's 

men 
Were  waiting  for  us  with  the  gondola. 
As  those  who  pause  on  some  delightful  way 
Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we 

stood 
Looking  upon  the  eveninp^,  and  the  flood, 
Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore, 
Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky.    The 

hoar 
And  aery  Alps  towards  the  north  appeared. 
Through  mist,  an  heaven-sustaimng  bul- 
wark reared 


Between  the  east  andWe£(t;  and  half  the 

sky  70 

Was  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  emblazonry, 
Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still  grew 
Down  the  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 
Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 
Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his 

descent 
Among  the  many-folded  hills.    They  were 
Those  famous  Euganean  hills,  which  bear, 
As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbor  piles. 
The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles;  79 
And  then,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  had  been 
Dissolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 
Those  mountains  towering  as  from  waves 

of  flame 
Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which  there 

came 
The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 
Their  very  peaks    transparent.     *£re   it 

fade,' 
Said  my  companion,  *  I  will  show  yon  soon 
A  better  station.'    So,  o'er  the  lagune 
We  glided;  and  from  that  funerc^  bark 
I  leaned,  and  saw  the  cit^,  and  could  mark 
How  from  their  many  isles,  in  evening^s 

gleam,  90 

Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 
lake    fabrics   of    enchantment    piled    to 

Heaven. 
I  was  about  to  speak,  when  —    '  We  are 

even 
Now  at  the  point  I  meant,'  said  Maddalo, 
And  bade  the  gondolieri  cease  to  row. 
<  Look,  Julian,  on  the  west,  and  listen  well 
If  you  hear  not  a  deep  and  heavy  bell.' 
I  looked,  and  saw  between  us  and  the  sun 
A  building  on  an  island,  —  such  a  one 
As  age  to  age  might  add,  for  uses  vile,  100 
A  windowless,  deformed  and  dreary  pile; 
And  on  the  top  an  open  tower,  where  hnne 
A  bell,  which  in  the  radiance  swayed  and 

swung; 
We  could  just  hear  its  hoarse  and  iron 

tongue; 
The  broad  sun  sunk  behind  it,  and  it  tolled 
In  strong  and   black  relief.    'What  we 

behold 
Shall    be    the  madhouse  and    its  belfry 

tower,' 
Said  Maddalo;  *  and  ever  at  this  hour 
Those  who  may  cross  the  water  hear  that 

beU, 
Which  calls  the  maniacs  each  one  from  his 

osll  no 
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To  vespers.'  —  'As  much  skill  as  need  to 

pray 
In  thanks  or  hope  for  their  dark  lot  have 

they 
To  their  stem  Maker,*  I  replied.    '  O  ho  1 
You  talk  as  in  years  past/  said  Maddalo. 
*  'T  is  strange  men  change  not.     You  were 
T^  ever  still 

J      Among  Christ's  flock  a  perilous  infidel, 
1     A  wolf  for  the  meek  kunhs  —  if  you  can't 


swim, 


v.->Beware  of  Providence.'    I  looked  on  him, 
But  the  gay  smile  had  faded  in  his  eye,  — 
*  And  such,'  he  cried,  *  is  our  mortality;  «© 
And  this  must  he  the  emhlem  and  the  sign 
Of  what  should  be  eternal  and  divine  I 
And,  like  that  black  and  dreary  bell,  the 

soul. 
Hung  in  a  heaven-illumined  tower,  must 

toll 
Our  thoughts  and  our  desires  to  meet  below 
Bound  the  rent  heart  and  pray  —  as  mad- 
men do 
For  what  ?  they  know  not,  till  the  night  of 

death, 
As  sunset  that  strange  vision,  severeth    laS 
Our  memory  from  itself,  and  us  from  all 
We  sought,  and  yet  were  baffled.'    I  recall 
The  sense  of  what  he  said,  although  I  mar 
The  forbe  of  his  expressions,    iflie  broad 

star 
Of  dav  meanwhile  had  sunk  behind  the  hill, 
And  the  black  bell  became  invisible. 
And  the  red  tower  looked  gray,  and  all 

between. 
The  churches,  ships  and  palaces  were  seen 
Huddled  in  gloom ;  into  the  purple  sea 
The  orange  hues  of  heaven  sunk  silently. 
We  hardly  spoke,  and  soon  the  gondola 
Conveyed  me  to  my  lodgings  by  the  way. 
The  following  mom  was  rainy,  cold,  and 

dim.  141 

Ere  Maddalo  arose,  I  called  on  him. 
And  whilst  I  waited,  with  his  child  I  played. 
A  lovelier  toy  sweet  Nature  never  made; 
A  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  eentle  being. 
Graceful  without  design,  and  nnforeseeing, 
With  eyes  —  oh,  speak  not  of  her  eyes  I  — 

which  seem 
Twin  mirrors  of  Italian  heaven,  yet  gleam 
With  such  deep  meaning  as  we  never  see 
But  in  the  human  countenance.    With  me 
She  was  a  special  favorite;  I  had  nursed 
Her  fine  and  feeble  limbs  when  she  came 

first  ip 


To  this  bleak  world;  and  she  yet  seemed 

to  know 
On  second  sight  her  ancient  playfellow. 
Less  changed  than  she  was  by  six  months  or 

so; 
For,  after  her  first  shyness  was  worn  out, 
We  sate  there,  rolling  billiard  balls  about. 
When    the    Count    entered.    Salutations 

past  — 

*  The  words  you  spoke  last  night  might  well 

have  cast 
A  darkness  on  my  spirit.    If  man  be       160 
The  passive  thing  you  say,  I  should  not  see 
"ISIucb  harm  in  the  religions  and  old  saws, 
(Though  I  may  never  own  such  leaden 

laws) 
Which  break  a  teachless  nature  to  the 

yoke. 
Mine  is  another  faith.'    Thus  much  I  spoke. 
And  noting  he  replied  not,  added:  *See 
This  lovely  child,  blithe,  innocent  and  free; 
She  spends  a  happy  time  with  little  care. 
While  we  to  such  sick  thoughts  subjected 

are  169 

As  came  on  you  last  night.    It  is  our  will 
That  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
We  might  be  otherwise;  we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of  happy,  high,  majestical. 
/Where  is  the  love,  beauty  and  troth  we 
)  seek, 

^But  in  our  mind  ?  and  if  we  were  not  weak, 
Should  we  be  less  in  deed  than  in  desire  ? ' 

*  Ay,  if  we  were  not  weak  —  and  we  aspire 
How  vainly  to  be  strong  ! '  said  Maddalo; 

*  You  talk  Utopia.'    *  It  remains  to  know,* 
I  then  rejoined,  'and  those  who  try  may 

find  180 

How  strone  the  chains  are  which  our  spirit 

bind; 
Brittle  perchance  as  straw.  We  are  assured 
Much  may  be  conquered,  much  may  be 

endured 
Of  what  degrades  and  crushes  us.     We 

know 
That  we  have  power  over  ourselves  to  do 
And  suffer. —  what,  we  know  not  till  we  try; 
But  something  nobler  than  to  live  and  die. 
So  taught  those  kings  of  old  philosophy, 
Who  reigned  before  religion  made  men 

blmd; 
And  those  who  suffer  with  their  suffering 

kind  190 

Yet  feel  this  faith  religion.'    *My  dear 

friend,' 
Said  Maddalo,  *  my  judgment  will  not  bend 
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To  your  opinion,  though  I  think  yon  might 
Make  such  a  system  lefutation-tiebt 
As  far  as  words  go.    I  knew  one  like  yoUj^ 
Who  to  this  city  came  some  months  ago, 
With  whom  I  argued  in  this  sort,  and  he  ^ 
U  now  gone  mi^, — and  so  he  answered 

me,—  ^ 

Poor  fellow  I  but  if  yon  would  like  to  go. 
Well  visit  him,  and  bis  wild  talk  will 

show  200 

How  vain  are  such  aspiring  theories.' 
*  I  hope  to  prove  the  induction  otherwise, 
And  that  a  want  of  that  true  theory  still. 
Which  seeks  '*  a  soul  of  goodness  "  in  things 

iU, 
Or  in  himself  or  others,  has  thus  bowed 
His    being.    There  are    some  by  nature 

proud, 
Who  patient  in  all  else  demand  but  this  — 
To  love  and  be  beloved  with  gentleness; 
Andy  being  scorned,  what  wonder  if  they  die 
Some  living  death  ?  this  is  not  destiny   aio 
But  man's  own  wilful  ill.' 

As  thus  I  spoke. 
Servants  announced  the  gondola,  and  we 
Through  the  fast-falling  rain  and  high- 
wrought  sea 
Sailed  to  the  island  where  the  madhouse 

stands. 
We  disembarked.    The  olap  of  tortured 

hands, 
iWce  veils  and  bowlings  and  lamentings 

keen. 
And  laughter  where  complaint  had  merrier 

been. 
Moans,  shrieks,  and  curses,  and  blasphem- 
ing prayers,  aiS 
Accosted  us.     We  climbed  the  oozy  stairs 
Into  an  old  cdurtyard.    I  heard  on  hi^h. 
Then,  fragments  of  most  touching  melody, 
Bnt  looking  up  saw  not  the  singer  there. 
Through  the  black  bars  in  the  tempestuous 

air 
I  saw,  like  weeds  on  a  wrecked  palace 

growing, 
Long  tangled  locks  flung  wildly  forth,  and 

flowing. 
Of  thoee  who  on  a  sudden  were  beguiled 
Into  strange  silence,  and  looked  forth  and 

smiled 
Hearing  sweet  sounds.    Then  I:  <  Methinks 

there  were 
A  core  of  these  with  patience  and  kind 

CarOy  aag 


If  music  can  thus  move.    But  what  is  he. 
Whom  we  seek  here  ? '    'Of  his  sad  history 
I  know  but  this,'  said  Maddalo:  *  he  came 
To  Venice  a  dejected  man,  and  fame 
Said  he  was  wealthy,  or  he  had  been  so. 
Some  thought  the  loss  of  fortune  wrought 

him  woe; 
But  he  was  ever  talking  in  such  sort 
As  you  do — far  more  sadly;  he  seemed 

hurt, 
Even  as  a  man  with  hb  peculiar  wrong. 
To  hear  but  of  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
Or  those  absurd  deceits  (I  think  with  you 
In  some  respects,  you  know)  which  carry 

through  341 

The  excellent  impostors  of  this  earth 
When  they  oututce    detection.    He    had 

worth, 
Poor  fellow  I  but  a  humorist  in  his  way.' 
'  Alas,  what  drove  him  mad  ? '    *1  cannot 

say; 
A  lady  came  with  him  from  France,  and 

when 
She  left  him  and  returned,  he  wandered 

then 
About  yon  lonely  isles  of  desert  sand 
Till  he  grew  wild.    He  bad  no  cash  or  land 
Bemainmg;  the  police  had  brought  him 

here;  aso 

Some  fancy  took  him  and  he  would  not  bear 
Removal;  so  I  fitted  up  for  him 
Those  rooms  beside  the  sea,  to  please  his 

whim. 
And  sent  him  busts  and  books  and  urns  for 

flowers, 
Which  had  adorned  his  life  in  happier 

hours, 
And  instruments  of  music    Ton  may  guess 
A  stranger  could  do  little  more  or  less 
For  one  so  gentle  and  imfortunate; 
And   those  are  his  sweet   strains  which 

charm  the  weight 
From  madmen's  chains,  and  make  this  Hell 

appear  260 

A  heaven  of  sacred  silence,  hushed  to  hear.' 
'Nay,  this  was  kind  of  you;  he  had  no 

claim. 
As  the  world  says.'   *  None  —  but  the  very 

same 
Which  I  on  all  mankind,  were  I  as  he 
Fallen  to  such  deep  reverse.    His  melody 
Is  interrupted;  now  we  hear  the  din 
Of  madmen,  shriek  on  shriek,  again  begiih 
Let  us  now  visit  him ;  after  this  strain 
He  ever  communes  with  himself  again, 
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And  8668  hor  hears  not  any.'  Havbg  said 
These  words,  we  called  the  keeper,  and  he 

led  971 

To  an  apartment  opening  on  the  sea. 
There  the  poor  wretch  was  sitting  moom- 

fuUy 
Near  a  piano,  his  pale  fingers  twined 
One  with  the  other,  and  the  ooze  and  wind 
Bushed  through  an  open  casement,  and  did 

sway 
His  hair,  and  starred  it  with  the  brackish 

spray; 
His  head  was  leaning  on  a  mndo-book. 
And  he  was  muttering,  and  his  lean  limbs 

shook;  379 

His  lips  were  pressed  against  a  folded  leaf, 
In  hue  too  beautiful  for  health,  and  grief 
Smiled  in  their  motions  as  they  lay  apart 
As  one  who  wrought  from  his  own  fervid 

heart 
The  eloquence  of  passion,  soon  he  raised 
His  sad  meek  face,  and  eyes  lustrous  and 

glazed, 
And  spoke  —  sometimes  as  one  who  wrote, 

and  thought 
His  words  might  move  some  heart  that 

heeded  not, 
If  sent  to  distant  lands;  and  then  as  one 
Beproaching  deeds  never  to  be  undone 
With  wondering  self-compassion;  then  his 

speech  290 

Was  lost  in  grief,  and  then  his  words  came 

each 
Unmodulated,  cold,  expressionless. 
But  that  from  one  jarred  accent  yon  might 

guess 
It  was  4tflMB£made  them  so  uniform; 
And  all  the  while  the  loud  and  gusty  storm 
Hissed  throueh  the  window,  and  we  stood 

behind 
Stealing  his  accents  from  the  envious  wind 
Unseen.     I  yet  remember  what  he  said 
Distinctly;  such  impression  his  words  made. 

'Month  after  month,'  he  cried,  *to  bear 
this  load,  joo 

And,  as  a  jade  urged  by  the  whip  and  goad. 
To  drag  life  on  —  which  like  a  heav^  chain 
Lengthens  behind  with  many  a  unk  of 

pain!  — 
And  not  to  speak  my  grief  —  oh,  not  to  dare 
To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair, 
But  live,  and  move,  and,  wretched  thing  I 

smile  on 
As  if  I  never  went  aside  to  groan; 


And  wear  this  mask  of  falsehood  even  to 

those 
Who  are  most  dear  —  not  for  my  own  re- 
pose- 
Alas,  no  scorn  or  pain  or  hate  could  be   310 
So  heavy  as  that  falsehood  is  to  me  ! 
But  that  I  cannot  bear  more  altered  faces 
Than  needs  must  be,  more  changed  and 

cold  embraces. 
More  misery,  disappointment  and  mistrust 
To  own  me  for  their  father.     Would  the 

dust 
Were  cSvered  in  upon  my  body  now  I 
That  the  life  ceased  to  toU  within  my  brow  I 
And  then  these  thoughts  would  at  the  least 

be  fled; 
Let  us  not  fear  such  pain  can  vex  the  dead. 

*  What  Power  delights  to  torture  us  7     I 
know  390 

That  to  myself  I  do  not  wholly  owe 
What  now  I  suffer,  though  in  part  I  may. 
Alas  I  none  strewed  sweet  flowers  upon  the 

way 
Where,  wandering  heedlessly,  I  met  pale 

Pain, 
My   shadow,  which    will   leave    me    not 

again. 
If  I  have  erred,  there  was  no  joy  in  error, 
But  pain  and  insult  and  unrest  and  terror; 
I  have  not,  as  some  do,  bought  penitence 
With  pleasure,  and  a  dark  yet  sweet  of- 
fence; 
For  then  —  if  love  and   tenderness    and 
truth  330 

Had  overlived  hope's  momentary  youth. 
My  creed  should  nave  redeemed  me  from 

repenting; 
But  loathkl  scorn  and  outrage  nnrelenting 
Met  love  excited  by  far  other  seeming 
Until  the  end  was  gained;  as  one  from 

dreaming 
Of  sweetest  peace,  I  woke,  and  found  my 

state 
Such  as  it  is  — 

*  O  Thou  my  spirit's  mate  I 
Who,  for  thou  art  compassionate  and  wise, 
Wouldst  pity  me  from  thy  most  gentle  eyes 
If  this  sad  writing    thou  shouldst    ever 

see —  340 

My  secret  eroans  must  be  unheard  by  thee; 
Thou  wouldst  weep  tears  bitter  as  blood  to 

know 
Thy  lost  friend's  inconununicable  woe. 
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'Ye  few  bj  whom  my  natare  has  been 
weiehed 

In  friendship,  let  me  not  that  name  de- 
grade 

Bj  placing  on  your  hearts  the  secret  load 

Which  crushes  mine  to  dust.  There  is  ona. 
coad..  ^ 

To  peace,  and  that  is  tn\\Y^  yhi^h  follow 

Love  sometimes  leads  astray  to  misery. 
Yet  think  not,  though  subdued  —  and  I  may 

well  350 

Say  that  I  am  subdued  —  that  the  full 

hell 
Within    me  would  infect   the    untainted 

breast 
Of  sacred  Nature  with  its  own  unrest; 
As  some  perverted  beings  think  to  find 
In  scorn  or  hate  a  mediciue  for  the  mind 
Which  scorn  or  hate  have  wounded  —  oh, 

how  vain ! 
The  dagger  heals  not,  but  may  rend  again ! 
Believe  that  I  am  ever  still  the  same 
In  creed  as  in  resolve;  and  what  may  tame 
My  heart  must  leave  the  understanding 

free,  360 

Or  all  would  sink  in  this  keen  agony; 
Nor  dream  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  cry; 
Or  with  my  silence  sanction  tyranny; 
Or  seek  a  moment's  shelter  from  my  pain 
In  any  madness  which  the  world  calls  gain. 
Ambition  or  revenge  or  thoughts  as  stern 
As  those  which  make  me  what  I  am;  or 

turn 
To  avarice  or  misanthropy  or  lust. 
Heap  on  me  soon,  O  grave,  thy  welcome 

dust  I 
Till  then  the  dungeon  may  demand  its 

prey,  370 

And  Poverty  and  Shame  may  meet  and 

say. 
Halting  beside  me  on  the  public  way, 
•*  That  love-devoted  youth  is  ours;  let 's  sit 
Beside  him;  he  may  live  some  six  months 

yet." 
Or  the  red  scaffold,  as  our  country  bends, 
May  ask  some  willing  victim ;  or  ye,  friends. 
May  fall  under  some  sorrow,  which  this 

heart 
Or  hand  may  share  or  vanquish  or  avert; 
I  am  prepared  —  in  truth,  with  no  proud 

joy, 
To  do  or  suffer  aught,  as  when  a  boy      380 
I  did  devote  to  justice  and  to  love 
My  natore,  worthless  now  1  — 


*  I  must  remove 
A  veil  from  my  pent  mind.     'Tis  torn 
aside  I 

0  pallid  as  Death's  dedicated  bride, 
Thou  mockery  which  art  sitting  by  my 

side. 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee?  at  the  grave's 
caU 

1  haste,  invited  to  thy  wedding-ball. 

To  greet  the  ghastlv  paramour  for  whom 
Thou  hast  deserted  me  —  and  made  the 

tomb 
Thy  bridal  bed  —  but  I  beside  your  feet  390 
Will  lie  and  watch  ye  from  my  winding- 
sheet  — 
Thus  —  wide-awake    though     dead — yet 

stay,  oh,  stay ! 
€ro  not  so  soon  —  I  know  not  what  I  say  •— 
Hear  but  my  reasons  —  I  am  mad,  I  fear. 
My  fancy  is  o'erwrought  —  thou  art  not 

here; 
Pale  art  thou,  'tb  most  true  —  but  thou 

art  gone. 
Thy  work  is  finished  —  I  am  left  alone. 

<Nay,  was  it  I  who  wooed  thee  to  this 

breast. 
Which  like  a  serpent  thou  envenomest 
As  in  repayment  of  the  warmth  it  lent  ?  400 
Didst  thou  not  seek  me  for  thine  own  con- 
tent? 
Did  not  thy  love  awaken  mine  ?    I  thought 
That  thou  wert  she  who  said  '*  You  kiss  me 

not 
Ever;  I  fear  you  do  not  love  me  now  "  — 
In  truth  I  loved  even  to  my  overthrow 
Her  who  would  fain  forget  these  words; 

but  they 
Cling  to  her  mind,  and  cannot  pass  away. 

*  Ydn  say  that  I  am  proud  —  that  when  I 

speak 
My  lip  is  tortured  with  the  wrongs  which 

break 
Tlie  spirit  it  expresses.  —  Never  one        419 
Humbled  himself  before,  as  I  have  done  I 
Even  the  instinctive  worm  on  which  we 

tread 
Turns,  though  it  wound  not  —  then  with 

prostrate  head 
Sinks  in  the  dust  and  writhes  like  me  — 

and  dies  ? 
No:  wears  a  living  death  of  agonies  ! 
As  the  slow  shadows  of  the  pointed  grass 
Mark  the  eternal  periods,  his  pangs  pass^ 
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Slow,  ever-moving,  makinfi^  moments  be 
As  mine  seem,  —  each  an  immortality  t 

'That    you  had   never  seen  me  —  never 

heard  430 

My  Toice,  and  more  than  all  had  ne'er  en^ 

dured 
The  deep  pollution  of  my    loathed  em- 
brace— 
That  your  eyes  ne'er  hud  lied  love  in  my 

face  — 
That,  like  some  maniac  monk,  I  had  torn  out 
The  nerves  of  manhood  by  their  bleeding 

root 
With  mine  own  quivering  fingers,  so  that 

ne'er 
Our  hearts  had  for  a  moment  mingled  there 
To  disunite  in  horror  —  these  were  not 
With  thee  like  some  suppressed  and  hideous 

thought 
Which  flits  athwart  our  musings  but  can 

find  430 

No  rest  within  a  pure  and  gentle  mind; 
Thou  sealedst  them  with    many  a  bare 

broad  word. 
And  sear'dst  my  memory  o'er  them,  —  for 

I  heard 
And  can  forget  not;  —  they  were  ministered 
One  after  one,  those  curses.    Mix  them  up 
Like  self-destroying  poisons  in  one  cup, 
And  they  will  ma^e  one  blessing,  which 

thou  ne'er 
Didst  imprecate  for  on  me,  ^~  death. 

*  It  were 
A  cruel  punishment  for  one  most  cruel, 
If  such  can  love,  to  make  that  love  the 

fuel  440 

Of  the  mind's  hell  —  hate,  scorn,  remorse, 

despair; 
But  me,  whose  heart  a  stranger's  tear  might 

wear 
As  water-drops  the  sandy  fountain-stone. 
Who  loved  and  pitied  all  things,  and  could 

moan 
For  woes  which  others  hear  not,  and  could 

see 
The  absent  with  the  glance  of  fantasy. 
And  with  the  poor  and  trampled  sit  and 

weep, 
Following  the  captive  to  his  dungeon  deep; 
Me  —  who  am   as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do 

creep  449 

The  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  this  earth, 
And  was  to  thee  the  flame  upon  thy  hearth, 


When  all  beside  was  cold: —  that  thou  on  me 
Shouldst  rain  these  plagues  of  blistering 

agony ! 
Such  curses  are  from  lips  once  eloquent 
With  love's  too  partial  praise !    Let  none 

relent 
Who  iutend  deeds  too  dreadful  for  a  name 
Henceforth,  if  an  example  for  the  same 
They  seek:  —  for  thou  on  me  look^dst  so, 

and  so  — 
And  didst  speak  thus  —  and  thus.    I  live 

to  show  459 

How  much  men  bear  and  die  not ! 

« Thou  wilt  tell 
With  the  grimace  of  hate  how  horrible 
It  was  to  meet  my  love  when  thine  grew 

less; 
Thou  wilt  admire  how  I  could  e'er  address 
Such  features  to  Iotc's  work.    This  taunt, 

thoufi^h  true, 
(For  indeed  Nature  nor  in  form  nor  hue 
Bestowed  on  me  her  choicest  workmanship) 
Shall  not  be  thy  defence;  for  since  thy  lip 
Met  mine  first,  years  long  past,  —  sinoe 

thine  eye  kindled 
With  soft  fire  under  mine,  —  I  have  not 

dwindled. 
Nor  changed  in  mind  or  body,  or  in  aught 
But  as  love  changes  what  it  loveth  not    47s 
After  long  years  and  many  trials. 

*How  vain 
Are  words!      I  thought  never  to  speak 

again, 
Not  eveu  m  secret,  not  to  mine  own  heart; 
But  from  my  lips  the  unwilling  accents 

start. 
And  from  my  pen  the  words  flow  as  I  write. 
Dazzling  my  eyes  with  scalding  tears  ;  my 

sight 
Is  dim  to  see  that  charactered  in  vain 
On  thb  unfeeling  leaf,  which  burns  the 

brain 
And  eats  into  it,  blotting  all  things  fair  480 
And  wise  and  good  which  time  had  written 

there. 

Those  who  inflict  must  suffer,  for  they  see 
The   work  of  their  own  hearts,  and  this 

must  be 
Our    chastisement     or   recompense.  —  O 

child ! 
I  would  that  thine  were  like  to  be  more 

mild 
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For  both  our  wretched  sakes,  —  for  thine 

the  most 
Who  feelest  already  all  that  thou  hast  lost 
Without  the  power  to  wish  it  thine  again; 
And  as  slow  years  pass,  a  funereal  train, 
Each  with  the  ghost  of  some  lost  hope  or 

friend  490 

Following  it  like  its  shadow,  wilt  thou  bend 
No  thought  on  my  dead  memory  ? 

'  Alas,  love  I 
Fear  me  not  —  against  thee  I  would  not 

move 
A  finger  iq  despite.    Do  I  not  live 
Ithat  thou  mayst  have  less  bitter  cause  to 

grieve  ? 
I  give  thee  tears  for  scorn,  and  love  for 

hate; 
And  that  thy  lot  may  be  less  desolate 
Than  his  on  whom  thou  tramplest,  I  refrain 
From  that  sweet  sleep  which  medicines  all 

pain.  499 

Then,  when  thou  speakest  of  me,  never  say 
"  He  could  forgive  not."     Here  I  cast  away 
All  human  passions,  all  revenge,  all  pride; 
I  think,  speak,  act  no  ill;  I  do  but  hide 
Under  these   words,  like    embers,    every 

spark 
Of  that  which  has  consumed  me.    Quick 

and  dark 
The  grave  is  yawning  —  as  its  roof  shall 

cover 
My  limbs  with  dust  and  worms  under  and 

over. 
So  let  Oblivion  hide  this  grief  ^— the  air 
Closes  upon  my  accents  as  despair  509 

Upon  my  heart  — let  death  upon  despair  I ' 

He  .ceased,    and     overcome    leant    back 

awhile; 
Then  riding,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
Went  to  a  sofa,  and  lay  down,  and  slept 
A  heavy  sleep,  and  in  his  dreams  he  wept. 
And  muttered  some  familiar  name,  and  we 
Wept  without  shame  in  his  society. 
I  think  I  never  was  impressed  so  much; 
The  man  who  were  not  must  have  lacked  a 

touch  518 

Of  human  nature.  —  Then  we  lingered  not, 
Although  our  argument  was  quite  forgot; 
But,  callhifi^  the  attendants,  went  to  dine 
At  Maddalo's;  yet  neither  cheer  nor  wine 
Could  give  us  spirits,  for  we  talked  of  him 
And  nothing  else,  till  daylight  made  stars 

dim; 


And  we  agreed  his  was  some  dreadful  ill 
Wrought  on  him  boldly,  yet  unspeakable,  . 
By  a  dear  friend;  some  deadly  ehaoge  in 

love    / 
Of  one  vowed  deeply,  which  he  dreamed 

not  of; 
For  whose  sake  he,  it  seemedi  bad  fixed  a 

blot 
Of  falsehood  on  his  mind  which  flourished 

not  »  530 

But  in  the  light  of  all-beholding  truth; 
And  having  stamped  this  canker  on  his 

youth 
She  had  abandoned  him  —  and  how  much 

more 
Might  be  his  woe,  we  guessed  not;  he  had 

store 
Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  could 

guess 
From  his  nice  habits  and  his  gentleness; 
These  were  now   lost  —  it'  were  a  griet 

indeed 
If  he  had  changed  one  unsustainlng  reed 
For  all  that  such  a  man  might  else  adorn. 
The  colors  of  his  mind  seemed  yet  unworn; 
For  the  wild  language  of  his  grief  was 

high—  541 

Such  as  in  measure  were  called  poetry. 
And  I  remember  one  remark  which  then 
Maddalo  made.   He  said  — '  Most  wretched 

men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 

song.' 

If  I  had  been  an  unconnected  man, 

I,  from  this  moment,  should  have  formed 

some  plan 
Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice,  —  for  to  me 
It  was  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea;    550 
And  then  the  town  is  silent  —  one  may 

write 
Or  read  in  gondolas  by  day  or  night, 
Having  the  little  brazen  lamp  alight, 
Unseen,  uninterrupted;  books  are  there. 
Pictures,  and  casts  from  all  those  statues 

fair 
Which  were  twin-bom  with  poetry,  and  all 
We  seek  in  towns,  with  little  to  recall 
Regrets  for  the  green  country.     I  might  sit 
In  Maddalo's  great  palace,  and  his  wit 
And  subtle  talk  would  cheer  the  winter 
night  560 

And  make  me  know  myself,  and  the  fire- 
light 
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Would  flash  npon  our  faces,  till  the  day 
Might  dawn  and  make  me  wouder  at  mj 

8tay. 
But  I  had  friends  in  London  too.    The 

chief 
Attraction  here  was  that  I  sought  relief 
From  the  deep  teuderuess   uiat    maniac 

wrought 
Within  me  —  't  was  perhaps  an  idle  thought, 
But  I  imagined  that  if  day  by  day  568 

I  watched  him,  aud  but  seldom  went  away, 
And  studied  all  the  beatiugs  of  his  heart 
With  zeal,  as  men  study  some  stubborn  art 
For  their  own  good,  and  could  by  patience 

find 
An  entrance  to  the  caverns  of  his  mind, 
I  might  reclaim  him  from  this  dark  estate. 
In  friendships  I  had  been  most  fortunate, 
Yet  never  saw  I  one  whom  I  would  call 
More  willingly  my  friend ;  and  this  was  all 
Accomplished  not;  such  dreams  of  baseless 

good 
Oft  come  and  go  in  crowds  and  solitude 
And  leave  no  trace,  —  but  what  I  now  de- 
signed 580 
Made,  for  long  years,  impression  on  my 

mind. 
The    following    morning,    urged    by    my 

affairs, 
I  left  bright  Venice. 

After  many  years. 
And  many  changes,  I  returned ;  the  name 
Of  Venice,  and  its  aspect,  was  the  same; 
But  Maddalo  was  travelling  far  away 
Among  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
His  dog  was  dead.    His  child  had  now  be- 
come 588 
A  woman;  such  as  it  has  been  my  doom 
To  meet  with  few,  a  wonder  of  this  earth. 
Where  there  is  little  of  transcendent  worth, 


Kindly 


Like  one  of  Shakespeare's  women. 

she, 

And  with  a  manner  beyond  courtesy. 
Received  her  father's  friend;  and,  when  I 

asked 
Of  the  lorn  maniac,  she  her  memory  tasked. 
And  told,  as  she  had  heard,  the  moumfol 

tale: 
'  That  the  poor  sufferer's  health  began  to 

fail  * 

Two  years  from  my  departure,  but   that 

then 
The  lady,  who  had  left  him,  came  aniin. 
Her  mien  had  been  imperious,  but  she  now 
Looked     meek  —  perhaps    remorse     hacl 

brought  her  low.  601 

Her  coming  made  him  better,  and  they 

stayed 
Together  at  my  father's  —  for  I  played 
As  I  remember  with  the  lady's  shawl; 
t  might  be  six  years  old  —  but  after  ail 
She  left  him.'    '  Why,  her  heart  must  have 

been  tough. 
How  did  it  end?'    'And  was  not  this 

enough  ? 
They  met — they  parted.'    « Child,  is  th^re 

no  more  ? ' 
*  Something  within  that  interval  which  bore 
The  stamp  of  why  they  parted,  how  they 

met;  6x0 

Yet  if  thine  aged  eyes  disdain  to  wet 
Those  wrinkled  cheeks  with  youth's  re- 
membered tears. 
Ask  me  no  more,  but  let  the  silent  years 
Be  closed  aud  cered  over  their  memory, 
As  yon  mute  marble  whA«  their  corpses 

lie.* 
I  urged  and  questioned  still;  she  told  me 

how 
All  happened — but  the  cold  world  shall 

not  know. 


PROMETHEUS   UNBOUND 
A  LYRICAL  DRAMA 


IN  FOUR  ACTS 

AUDTSNB  HMC,  AMPHZAK^B,  SUB  TBRRAM  ABDITB? 


Prometheus  Unbound  best  combines  the  va- 
rious elements  of  Shelley^s  genius  in  their  most 
complete  expression,  and  unites  harmoniously 
his  lyrically  creative  power  of  imagination  and 


his  *  passion  for  reforming  the  world.*  It  v 
the  fruit  of  an  outburst  of  poetio  energy  us* 
der  the  double  stimulus  ox  his  enthunastio 
Greek  studies,  begun  under  Peaoock^a  infiu- 
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enoe,  and  of  his  delight  in  the  beauty  of  Italy, 
whither  he  had  removed  for  health  and  rest. 
It  marks  his  full  mastery  of  his  powers.  It  is, 
not  less  than  Queen  Mab  and  The  Revolt  of 
Islam^  a  poem  of  the  moral  perfection  of  man ; 
and,  not  less  than  Alastor  and  B^ips^ckidion^  a 
poem  of  spintnal  ideality.  He  was  himself  in 
love  with  it :  *  a  poem  of  a  higher  character 
than  anything  I  have  yet  attempted  and  per- 
haps less  an  imitation  of  anything  that  has 
ffone  before  it,*  he  writes  to  Oilier ;  and  again, 
a  poem  in  my  best  style,  whatever  that  may 
amount  to,  .  .  .  the  most  perfect  of  my  pro- 
ductions,* and  '  the  best  thing  I  ever  wrote ; ' 
and  finally  he  says,  ^  Prommieus  Unbound^  I 
must  tell  you,  is  my  favorite  poem ;  I  cliarge 
vou,  therefore,  especially  to  pet  him  and  feed 
nim  with  fine  ink  and  good  paper.  ...  I  think, 
if  I  can  iudge  by  its  ments,  the  Prometheus 
cannot  seU  beyond  twenty  copies.*  Nor  did  he 
lose  his  affection  for  it.  Trelawny  records 
him  as  saying,  *  If  that  is  not  durable  poetry, 
tried  by  the  severest  test,  I  do  not  know  what 
is.  It  is  a  lofty  subject,  not  inadequately 
treated,  and  should  not  perish  with  me.*  .  .  . 
*  My  friends  say  my  Prometheus  is  too  wild, 
ideal,  and  perplexed  with  imagery. '  It  may  be 
90.  'It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  Greek  drama._ 
(/  It  is  original ;  ana  cost  me  severe  mental  labor. 
Authors,  like  mothers,  prefer  the  children  who 
have  given  them  most  trouble.* 

The  drama  was  begun  in  the  summer-house 
of  his  garden  at  Este  about  September,  1818, 
and  the  first  Act  had  been  finished  as  early  as 
October  8;  it  was  apparently  laid  aside,  and 
again  talcen  up  at  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1819, 
where,  under  the  circumstances  described  in 
the  preface,  the  second  and  third  Acts  were 
added,  and  the  work,  in  its  first  form,  was  thus 
completed  by  April  6.  The  fourth  Act  was 
an  afterthoughts  and  was  composed  at  Florence 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The  whole  was 
published,  with  other  poems,  in  the  summer  of 
1820. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mrs.  Shelley*s 
long  and  admirable  note  show  the  progress  of 
the  poem  during  its  composition,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  its  creation,  and  its  general  scheme : 

^  The  first  aspect  of  Italy  enchanted  Shelley ; 
it  seemed  a  garden  of  delight  placed  beneath 
a  clearer  and  brighter  heaven  than  any  he  had 
lived  under  before.  He  wrote  long  descriptive 
letters  during  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in 
Italy,  which,  as  compositions,  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  and  show  how  truly  he 
appreciated  and  studied  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  art  in  that  divine  land. 

'  The  poetical  spirit  within  him  speedily  re- 
vived with  all  the  power  and  with  more  than 
all  the  beaaty  of  his  first  attempts.^  He  medi- 
tated three  snbjecti  as  the  groundwork  for 
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lyrical  Dramas.  One  was  the  story  of .J^aKP  * 
of  this  a  slight  fragment  of  a  song  of  Tasso 
remains.  The  other  was  one  founded  on  the 
book  of  Job,  which  he  never  abandoned  in 
idea,  but  of  which  no  trace  remains  among  his 
papers.  The  third  was  the  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, The  Greek  tragedians  were  now  his 
most  familiA  companions  in  his  wanderings, 
and  the  sublime  majesty  of  .^Ischylus  filled 
hiin  with  wonder  and  delight.  The  father  of 
Qreek  tragedy  does  not  possess  the  pathos  of 
Soj^ocles,  nor  the  variety  and  tenderness  of 
Euripides ;  the  interest  on  which  he  founds  hia 
dramas  is  often  elevated  above  human  vicis- 
situdes into  the  mighty  passions  and  throes 
gods  and  demigods  —  such  fascinated  the  ab- 
stract imagination  of  Shelley. 

'  We  spent  a  month  at  Milan,  visiting  the 
Lake  of  Como  during  that  intervaL  Thence  we 
passed  in  succession  to  Pisa,  Leghorn,  the  Baths 
of  Lucca,  Venice,  Este,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
back  again  to  Rome,  whither  we  returned  early 
in  Maroh,  1819.  During  all  this  time  Shelley 
meditated  the  subject  of  his  drama,  and  wrote 
portions  of  it.  Other  poems  were  composed 
during  this  interval,  and  while  at  the  Bagni  di 
Lucca  he  translated  Plato's  Symposium,  But 
though  he  diversified  liis  studies,  his  thoughts 
centred  in  the  Prometheus,  At  last,  when  at 
Rome,  during  a  bright  and  beautiful  spring, 
he  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  the  composition. 
The  spot  selected  for  his  study  was,  as  he  men- 
tions in  his  preface,  the  mountainous  ruins  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  These  are  little  known 
to  the  ordinary  visitor  at  Rome.  He  describes 
them  in  a  letter,  with  that  poetry,  and  delioacv, 
and  truth  of  description,  which  rendered  his 
narrated  impressions  of  scenery  of  unequalled 
beauty  and  interest. 

^  At  first  he  completed  the  drama  in  three 
acts.  It  was  not  till  several  months  after, 
when  at  Florence,  that  he  conceived  that  a 
fourtJ)  act,  a  sort  of  hymn  of  rejoicing  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  with  regard  to 
Prometheus,  ought  to  be  added  to  complete  the 
composition. 

'  The  prominent  feature  of  Shelley's  theory  of  ^ 
the  destiny  of  the  human  species  was,  that^vil 
is  not  inherent  in  the  system  pf  the  Qrfiatiqji,  ^ 
but  an  accident  ihat  might  be  expelled.     This 
also  forms  a  portion  of  Christianity ;  God  made  / 
earth  and  man  perfect,  till  he,  by  his  fall,        ' 

* "  Brought  death  Into  the  world  and  all  oar  woe." 

Shelley  believed  that  mankind  had  only  to  will 
that  there  should  be  no  evil,  and  there  would 
be  none.  It  is  not  my  part  in  these  notes  to 
notice  the  arguments  that  have  been  uiged 
against  this  opinion,  but  to  mention  the  nust 
that  he  entertained  it,  and  was  indeed  attached 
to  it  with  fervent  enthusiasm.  That  man  oonl4 
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ke  BO  perfectionized  as  to  be  able  to  expel  evil 
jtrom  sua  own  nature,  and  from  the  greater 
/part  of  the  creation,  was  the  cardinal  point  of 
I  his  system.  And  the  subject  he  loved  best  to 
MweU  on,  was  the  image  of  One  warring  with 
the  &rH  Erind^le,  oppressed  not  only  by  it, 
but  by  all,  even  the  goody  who  were  deluded 
into  considering  evil  a  necessary  portion  of  hu- 
manity; a  victim  full  of  fortitude  and  hope, 
and  the  spirit  of  triumph  emanating  from  a 
reliance  in  the  ultimate  omnipotence  of  g^od. 
Such  he  had  depicted  in  his  last  poem,  when 
he  made  Laon  the  enemy  and  the  victim  of 
tyrants.  He  now  took  a  more  idealized  image 
of  the  same  subject.  He  followed  certain 
classical  authorities  in  figuring  Saturn  as  the 
good  priuciple,  Jupiter  the  usurping  evil  one, 
and  Prometheus  as  the  regenerator,  who,  un- 
able to  bring  mankind  back  to  primitive  inno- 
cence, used  knowled^  as  a  weapon  to  defeat 
evil,  by  leading  mankind .  beyond  the  state 
wherein  they  are  sinless  through  ignorance,  to 
ithat  in  which  they  are  virtuous  l^rough  wis- 
>dom.  Jupiter  punished  the  temerity  of  the 
Titan  by  chaining  him  to  a  rock  of  Caucasus, 
iand  causing  a  vulture  to  devour  his  still-re- 
mewed  heart.  There  was  a  prophecy  afloat  in 
fheaven  portending  the  fall  of  Jove,  the  secret 
of  averting  which  was  known  only  to  Prome- 
Ttheus ;  and  the  god  offered  freedom  from  tor- 
tture  on  condition  of  its  being  commnnicated 
to  him.  According  to  the  mythological  story, 
-this  referred  to  the  offspring  of  Thetis,  who 
was  destined  to  be  grater  than  his  father. 
Prometheus  at  last  bought  pardon  for  his 
«rime  of  enriching  mankind  with  his  gifts,  by 
revealing  the  prophecy.  Hercules  killed  the 
wulture  and  set  him  free,  and  Thetis  was  mar- 
ried to  Peleus  the  father  of  Achilles. 

'  Shelley  adapted  the  catastrophe  of  this 
>etory  to  his  peculiar  views.  The  son,  ereater 
than  his  father,  bom  of  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter 
And  Thetis,  was  to  dethrone  Evil  and  bring 
iback  a  happier  reign  than  that  of  Saturn. 
Prometheus  defies  the  power  of  his  enemy, 
and  endures  centuries  of  torture,  till  the  hour 
Arrives  when  Jove,  blind  to  the  real  event,  but 
olarkly  guessing  that  some  great  good  to  him- 
self willflow,  espouses  Thetis.  At  the  moment, 
•the  Primal  Power  of  the  world  jrives  him  from 
this  usurped  throne,  sind  Strength,  in  the  per- 
son of  Hercules,  liberates  Humanity,  typified 
in  Prometheus,  from  the  tortures  generated  by 
evil  done  or  suffered.  ..Asia,  one  of  the  Ocean" 
ides,  is  the  wife  of  Prometheus  —  she  was, 
according  to  other  mythological  interpreta- 
tions, the  same  as  Venns  and  ^atjjre.  When 
the  Benefactor  of  Mankind  is  liberated,  Nature 
resumes  the  beauty  of  her  prime,  and  is  united 
to  her  husband,  the  emblem  of  the  human 
race,  in   perfect   and   happy  union.    In   the 


fourth  Act,  the  poet  gives  further  scope  to  his 
imagination,  and  idealizes  the  forms  of  crea- 
tion, such  as  we  know  them,  instead  of  such 
as  they  appeared  to  the  Greeks.  Maternal 
Barth,  the  mighty  Parent,  is  saperseded  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  £arth  —  the  guide  of  our  planet 
through  the  realms  of  sky  —  while  his  fair  and 
weaker  companion  and  attendant,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Moon,  receives  bliss  from  the  annihilataoo 
of  Evil  in  the  superior  sphere. 

'  Shelley  develops,  more  particularly  in  the 
lyrics  of  diis  drama,  his  abstruse  and  imagina- 
tive theories  with  regfard  to  the  Creation.    Jl 
requires  a  mind  as  subtle  and  penetrating  as  . 
his  own  to  nndentand  the  mystic  nieiunngs 
scattered  throughout  the  poem.    They  elude 
the  ordinary  reader  by  their  abstraction  and 
delicacy  of  distinction,  but  they  are  Car  fpsm 
vague.    It  was  his  design  to  write  prose  meta-  ^ 
physical  essays  on  the  nature  of  Man,  which  / 
would  have  served  to  escplain  much  of  what  is  ^ 
obscure  in  his  poetry ;  a  few  scattered  frag-'' 
ments  of  observations  and  remarks  alone  re- 
main.    He  considered  these  philosophical  riewt 
of  mind  and  nature  to  be  instinct  with  the 
intensest  spirit  of  poetry. 

*  More  popular  poets  clothe  the  ideal  with 
familiar  and  sensible  imagery.  -  5;ii<>l[yy  1r>^^ 
to  idealize  the  real  —  to  gift  the  mechanism  ol 
the  material  universe  with  a  soul  and  a  voioe, 
and  to  bestow  such  also  on  the  most  delicate 
and  abstract  emotions  and  thoughts  of  the 
mind.  .  .  . 

*  Through  the  whole  Poem  there  reigns  a 
/sort  of  calm  and  holy  spirit  of  love ;  it  soothes 
'  the  tortured,  and  is  hope  to  the  expectant,  till 

the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  '■**^  TtfTTft,  nnfairtrd 
by  any  evil,  becomes  the  Jaw  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
^  The  charm  of  the  Roman  climate  helped  to 
clothe  his  thoughts  in  greater  beauty  tban  they 
had  ever  worn  before ;  and  as  he  wandered 
among  the  ruins,  made  one  with  nature  in 
their  decay,  or  gazed  on  the  Praxitelean  shapes 
that  throng  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol,  and  the 
palaces  of  Rome,  his  soul  imbibed  forms  of 
loveliness  which  became  a  portion  of  itself. 
There  are  many  passages  in  the  Promethau 
which  show  the  intense  delight  he  reoeived 
from  such  studies,  and  g^ve  bade  the  impression 
with  a  beauty  of  poetiiud  description  pecuJiarly 
his  own.' 

PREFACE 

The  Greek  tragic  writers,  in  selecting  as 
their  subject  any  portion  of  their  national  his- 
tory or  mythology,  employed  in  their  treatment 
of  it  a  certain  arbitrary  discretion.  They  by 
no  means  conceived  themselves  bound  to  ad- 
here to  the  common  interpretation  or  to  imitate 
in  story  as  in  title  their  rivals  and  prede 
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'^Saeb  a  system  would  hare  amounted  to  a 
resignation  of  those  claims  to  preference  over 
their  competitors  which  incited  the  composition. 
The  Agamenmonian  story  was  exhibited  on 
the  Athenian  theatre  with  as  many  variations 
as  dramas. 

I^have  presumed  to-employ  a  similar  licenas. 
The  IPrometheus  Unbound  of  .^Ischylas  sup- 
posed the  reconciliation  of  Jupiter  with  his 
victim  as  the  price  of  the  disclosure  of  the 
danger  threatened  to  his  empire  by  the  con- 
summation of  his  marriage  with  Thetis. 
Thetis,  according  to  this  view  of  the  subject, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Peleus,  and  Prome- 
theus, by  the  permiMion  of  Jupiter,  delivered 
from  his  captivity  by  Hercules.  Had  I  framed 
my  story  on  this  model,  I  should  have  done  no 
more  than  have  attempted  to  restore  the  lost 
drama  of  .£schylns;  an  ambition  which.  If 
my  preference  to  this  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  had  incited  me  to  cherish,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  high  comparison  such  an  attempt 
would  challenge  might  well  abate.  J^ut,  m 
truth,  I  was  averse  from  a  catastrophe  so  feeble 
as  that  of  reconciling  the  Cihsmpion  with  the 
Oppressor  of  mankind.  The  moral  interest  of 
the  fahle,  which  is  so  powerfully  sustained  by 
the  sufferings  and  endurance  of  Prometheus, 
would  be  annihilated  if  we  could  conceive  of 
him  as  unsaying  his  high  lang^uage  and  quailing 
before  his  successful  and  perfidious  adversary. 

.  The  only  imaginsiy  being,  roecmhiing  in.  any 
degree  rromethens,  is^Saton;  and  Prometheus 
is,  in  my  judgment,  a  more  poetical  character 
than  Satan,  becausatin  addition  to  oonzage, 
and  majesty,  and  firm  and  patient  opposition 
to  omnipotent  force,  he  is  susceptible  of  being 
desCTibed  as  exempt  from  the  taints  of  ambi- 
tion, envy,  revenge,  and  a  desire  for  personal 
a^^grandlzement,  which,  in  the  hero  of  Paradisej 
Lost,  interfere  with  the  interest  The  charac- 
ter of  Satan  engenders  in  the  mind  a  pernicious 
casuistry  which  leads  us  to  weigh  nis  faiilts 
with  his  wrongs,  and  to  excuse  the  former  be- 
oaose  the  latter  exceed  all  measure.  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  consider  that  magnificent 
fiction  with  a  religious  feeling  it  engenders 
something  worse.  But  Prometheus  is,  as  it 
were,  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  impelled  by  the 
purest  and  the  truest  motives  to  the  best  and 
noblest  ends. 

This  Poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
mountainous  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
among  the  flowery  glades  and  thickets  of  odor- 
iferous blossoming  trees,  which  are  extended 
in  ever  winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dixzy  arches  suspended  in  the 
air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Kome,  and  the 
effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  spring  in  that 
diruMst  climate,  and  the  new  life  wiUi  which 


it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication,  were 
the  inspiration  of  this  drama. 

The  uaagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be 
iaaiidn^  many  instances,  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  or 
from  those  external  actions  by  which  they  are  v  • 
expressed.  This  is  unusual  in  modem  poetry,  |^ 
aluiough  Dante  and  Shakespeare  are  full  of 
instances  of  the  same  kind ;  Dante  indeed 
more  than  any  other  poet,  and  with  greater 
success.  But  the  Greek  poets,  as  writers  to 
whom  no  resource  of  awakening  the  sympathy 
of  their  contemporaries  was  unknown,  were  in 
the  habitual  use  of  this  power ;  and  it  is  the 
study  of  their  works  (since  a  higher  merit 
would  probably  be  denied  me)  to  which  I  am 
willing  that  my  readers  should  impute  this 
siiupilarity. 

One  word  is  due  in  ^andor  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  study  of  contemporary  writings  may 
have  tinged  my  composition,  for  such  has  been  a 
topic  of  censure  with  regard  to  poems  far  more 
popular,  and  indeed  more  deservedly  popular, 
than  mine.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one,  who 
inhabits  the  same  age  with  such  writers  as 
those  who  stand  in  Uie  foremost  ranks  of  our 
own,  can  conscientiously  assure  himself  that 
his  language  and  tone  of  thought  may  not 
have  b^  modified  by  tbe  study  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  extraordinary  intellects.  It 
18  true  that,  not  the  spirit  of  their  genius,  but 
the  forms  in  which  it  has  manifested  itself, 
are  due  less  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own 
minds  than  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  minds  among  which 
they  have  been  produced.  Thus  a  number  of 
writers  possess  the  form,  whilst  they  want  the 
^Utixitijl  those  whom,  it  is  alleged,  they  imitate  ; 
because  the  former  is  the  endowment  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  and  thp  latter  must  be 
the  uncommunicated  lightning  of  their  own 
mind. 

The  peculiar  style  of  intense  and  comprehen- . 
mve  imagery  which  distinguishes  the  modem 
literature  of  England  has  not  been,  as  a  general 
power,  the  product  of  the  imitation  of  any  par- 
ticular writer.  The  mass  of  capabilities  re- 
mains at  every  period  materially  the  same ; 
the  cirolimstances  which  awaken  it  to  action 
perpetually  change.  If  England  were  divided 
into  forty  republics,  each  equal  in  population 
and  extent  to  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  but  that,  under  institutions  not  more 

Serfect  than  those  of  Athens,  each  would  pro- 
uce  philosophers  and  poets  equal  to  those  who 
(if  we  except  Shakespeare)  have  never  been 
surpassed.  We  owe  tne  great  writers  of  the 
golden  age  of  our  literature  to  that  fervid 
awakening  of  the  public  mind  which  shook  to 
dust  the  oldest  and  motft  oppressive  form  of 
the  Christian  religion.    We  owe  Milton  to  the 
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progreai  and  development  of  the  same  spirit : 
the  sacred  Milton  was,  let  it  ever  be  remem- 
bered, a  republican  and  a  bold  inquirer  into 
morals  and  religion.  The  g^reat  writers  of  onr 
own  age  are,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  the 
companions  and  forerunners  of  some  nnima- 
gined  change  in  our  social  condition  or  the  opin- 
ions which  cement  it.  The  cloud  of  mind  is 
discharging  its  collected  lightning,  and  the 
equilibrium  between  institutions  and  opinions 
is  now  restoring  or  is  about  to  be  restored. 

As  to  imitation,  poetrx  is  a  mimetifi  art  It 
creates,  but  it  creates  by  combination  and  re- 
presentation. Poetical  abstractions  are  beauti- 
ful and  new,  not  because  tUe  portions  of  which 
they  are  composed  had  no  prerious  existence 
in  the  mind  of  man  or  in  Nature,  but  because 
the  whole  produced  by  their  combination  has 
some  intelligible  and  beautiful  analogy  with 
those  sources  of  emotion  and  thought  and  with 
the  contemporary  condition  of  them.  One 
great  poet  is  a  masterpiece  of  Nature  which 
another  not  only  ought  to  study  but  must 
study.  He  mip^t  as  wiseW  and  as  Easily  de- 
termine that  his  mind  should  no  longer  be  the 
mirror  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  risible  uni- 
verse as  exclude  from  his  contemplation  the 
beautiful  which  exists  in  the  writings  of  a 
'great  contemporary.  The  pretence  of  doing  it 
would  be  a  presumption  in  any  but  the  greatest; 
the  effect  even  in  him,  would  be  strained,  un- 
natural and  ineffectual.  A  poet  is  the  com- 
bined  product  of  such  internal  powers  as  mod- 
ify the  nature  of  others,  and  of  such  external 
influences  as  excite  and  sustain  these  powers ; 
he  is  not  one,  but  both.  Every  man^s  mind  is. 
in  this  respect  modified  by  adl  the  objects  of 
Nature  and  art ;  by  every  word  and  every  sug- 
gestion which  he  ever  admitted  to  act  upon  his 
consciousness ;  it  is  the  mirror  upon  which  all 
forms  are  reflected  and  in  which  they  compose 
one  form.  Poets,  not  otherwise  than  philoso- 
phers, painters,  sculptors  and  musicians,  are, 
m  one  sense,  the  creators,  and,  in  another,  the 
creations,  of  their  age.  From  this  subjection 
the  loftiest  do  not  escape.  There  is  a  similar- 
ity between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  between  .^Bs- 
chylns  and  Euripides,  between  Virgil  and  Hor- 
ace, between  IJante  and  Petrarch, 'between 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  between  Dryden 


and  Pope;  each  has  a  generic  resemblance 
under  which  their  specific  distinctions  are  ar- 
ranged. If  this  similarity  be  the  result  of  imi- 
tation, I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  have 
imitated. 

Let  this  opportunity  be  c<mceded  to  me  of 
acknowledging  that  I  have  what  a  Scotch 
philosopher  characteristically  terms  a  [  pasrion 
^f or  reforming  the  world : '  what  passion  incifed 
him  to  write  and  publish  his  book  he  omits  to 
explain.  For  mv  part  I  had  rather  be  damned 
with  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon  than  go  to  Heaven 
with  Paley  and  Malthns.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  I  dedicate  my  poetical  compo- 
sitions solely  to  the  direct  enforcement  of  re- 
form^ or  that  I  consider  them  in  any  degree  at 
containing  a  reasoned  system  on  the  theory  o£ 
human  me.  Didactic  poetry  is  my  abhonenoe  ; 
nothing  can  be  equally  well  expressed  in  prose  |  / ' 
that  is  not  tedious  and  supererogatory  in  verse. '  J 
iMy  pufpoae  has  hitherto  been  simply  to  famil- 
iarize tne  highly  refined  imagination  of  the 
more  select  classes  of  poetical  readers  with 
beautiful  idealisms  of  moral  excellence  ;  aware 
that  until  the  mind  can  love,  and  admire,  and 
trust,  and  hope,  and  endure,  reasoned  princi- 
ples of  moral  conduct  are  seeds  cast  upon  the 
highway  of  life  which  the  unconscious  pas- 
senger tramples  into  dust,  although  they  would 
bear  the  harvest  of  his  happiness.  Should  I 
live  to  accomplish  wh^t  I  purpose,  that  is, 
produce  a  systematical  history  of  what  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  genuine  elements  of  human 
society,  let  not  the  advocates  of  injustice  and 
superstition  flatter  themselves  that  I  should  \ 
take  j£schylus  rather  than  Plato  as  my  roodeL 

The  haying  spoken  of  myself  vrith  unaffected 
freedom  will  need  little  apology  with  the  can- 
did ;  and  let  the  nncandid  consider  that  they 
injure  me  less  than  their  own  hearts  and  minds 
by  nusrepresentation.  Whatever  talents  a 
penon  may  possess  to  amuse  and  instruct 
others,  be  they  ever  so  inconsiderable,  he  is 
yet  bound  to  exert  them :  if  his  attempt  be 
ineffectual,  let  the  punishment  of  an  nnaecom- 
plished  purpose  have  been  sufficient ;  let  none 
trouble  themselves  to  heap  the  dust  of  oblivion 
npon  his  efforts ;  the  pile  they  raise  will  betray 
Lis  grave  which  might  otherwiM  bare  been 
unknown. 
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PRCnnTRBUB. 

DmoooBooa. 

JVPITBB. 

Trs  Eaith. 

OCBAS. 

Afollo. 

MSBCURT. 
HfJtCULlS. 


Oceanldas. 


pAimnA 

lOKB  -     J 

Tm  PHA2ITA8X  or  Jvnm. 
Thb  Bnarr  or  trb  Eabth. 
The  SnaiT  or  thb  Mooh. 
SpiRm  or  THB  HouBs. 
Brutm.    SoBOM.    Faubb. 
FvBnB. 


ACT  I 


ScKVB,  a  Ravine  of  Icy  Socks  in  the  Indian 
Caucamu.  Promxthbus  is  discovered  bound 
10  the  Precipice,  Pakthba  and  Ionb  are 
Mated  at  his  feet.  Time,  Night.  During  the 
Scene  morning  slowly  breaks. 

PBOMBTHXUS 

Monarch  of  Gods  and  Dsmons,  and  all 
Spirits 

But  One,  who  throng  those  bright  and  roll- 
ing worlds 

Which  Thoa  and  I  alone  of  living  things 

Behold  with  sleepless  eyes!  regard  this 
Earth 

Made  multitudinous  with  thj  slaves,  whom 
thou 

Reqnitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer,  and 
praise, 

And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts. 

With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren 
hope; 

Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate. 

Hast  thou  made  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy 
scorn,  lo 

O'er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  re- 
venge. 

Three  thousand  years  of  sleep-unsheltered 
hours. 

And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 

Till  they  seemed  years,  torture  and  soli- 
tude. 

Scorn  and  despair  —  these  are  mine  em- 
pire: 

More  glorious  far  than  that  which  thou 
snrveyest 

From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O  Mighty 
God! 

Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the  shame 

Of  thme  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 

Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle-roffling  monn- 
tain^  ao 


Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured;  without 

herb. 
Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  life. 
Ah  me!  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  forever ! 

No  chan^,  no  pause,  no  hope !    Tet  I 

endure. 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains 

felt? 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Has  it  not  seen?    The  Sea,  in  storm  or 

calm. 
Heaven's    eveiHshanging    shadow,  spread 

below, 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony  ? 
Ah  me!  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  forever !     jo 

The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the 

spears 
Of  their  moon-freezing  crystals;  the  bright 

chains 
Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 
Heaven's  wingkl  hound,  polluting  from  thy 

lips 
His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 
My  heart;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wan- 
dering by, 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream, 
Mocking  me;  and  the  Earthquake-fiends 

are  charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering 

wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  be- 
hind; 40 
While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling 

throng 
Tlie  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with   keen 

hail. 
And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night. 
Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar-frost  of  the 

mom, 
Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 
The  leaden-colored  east;    for   then    they 

lead 
The  wingless,  crawling  hours,  one  among 

whom  — 
As  some  dark  Priest  hales  the  reluctant 

victim  — 
Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  the 

blood  50 

From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might 

trample  thee 
If  they  disdained  not  inch  a  prostrate 

olnve. 
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Disdain  !  Ah,  no !   I  pity  thee.    What  ruin 
Will  hunt  thee  undefended  through  the 

wide  Heaven! 
'         How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with 

terror, 
Gape  like  a  hell  within !    I  speak  in  grief, 
Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more, 
As  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise.    The 

curse 
Once  breathed  on  thee  I  would  recall.    Ye 

Mountains, 
Whose  many-voiced  Echoes,  through  the 

mbt  60 

Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that 

spell  1 
Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling 

frost. 
Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 
Shuddering  through  India  !    Thou  serenest 

Air 
Through  which   the    Sun  walks  burning 

without  beams ! 
And  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poisM 

wing^ 
Hung  mute  and  moveless  o'er  yon  hushed 

abyss, 
As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  made 

rock 
The  orbkl  world  !    If  then  my  words  had 

power. 
Though  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil 

wish  70 

Is  dead  within;  although  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now  I 
What  was  that  curse  ?  for  ye  all  heard  me 

speak. 

FIB8T  yoiCE :  from  the  Mountains 
Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  years 

O'er  the  earthquake's  conch  we  stood; 
Oft,  as  men  convulsed  with  fears. 

We  trembled  in  our  multitude. 

BEOOzm  VOICE :  Jirom  the  8pring9 
Thunderbolts  had  parched  our  water. 

We  had  been  stained  with  bitter  blood, 
And    had    run    mute,    'mid    shrieks    of 
slaughter  80 

Through  a  city  and  a  solitude. 

THIRD  TOiCB  t  from  the  Air 
I  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uproee, 

Its  wastes  in  colors  not  their  own. 
And  oft  had  my  serene  repose 

Been  cloven  by  many  a  rending  groan. 


FOURTH  VOICE :  from  the  Whirlwinds 
We  had  soared  beneath  these  mountains 

Unresting  ages;  nor  had  thunder. 
Nor  yon  volcano's  flaming  fountains. 
Nor  any  po^er  above  or  under 
Ever  made  us  mute  with  wonder.  91 

FIRST  VOICB 

But  never  bowed  our  snowy  crest 
As  at  the  voice  of  thine  unrest. 

SECOND  VOICE     ^ 

Never  such  a  sound  before 
To  the  Indian  waves  we  bore. 
A  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
Leaped  up  from  the  deck  in  agony. 
And  heard,  and  cried,  *  Ah,  woe  is  me  ! ' 
And  died  as  mad  as  the  wild  waves  be. 

THIRD  VOICE 

By  snch  dread  words  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
My  still  realm  was  never  riven;  100 

When  its  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood. 

FOURTH  VOICE 

And  we  shrank  back:  for  dreams  of  mm 
To  frozen  caves  our  flight  pursuing 
Made  us  keep  silence  —  thus  —  and  thus  — 
Though  silence  is  a  hell  to  us. 

THE  EARTH 

The  ton^ueless  caverns  of  the  craggy  hills 
Cried,  'Misery  I '  then;  the  hollow  Heaven 

replied, 
'  Misery ! '    And  the  Ocean's  purple  waves. 
Climbing  the  land,  howled  to  the  lashing 

winds,  no 

And  the  pale  nations  heard  it, '  Misery ! ' 

PROMETHEUS 

I  hear  a  sound  of  voices;  not  the  voice 
Which  I  gave  forth.    Mother,  thy  sons  and 

thou 
Scorn  him,  without  whose  all-enduring  will 
Beneath  the  fierce  omnipotence  of  Jove, 
Both  they  and  thou  had  vanished,  like  thin 

mist 
Unrolled  on  the  morning  wind.    Know  ye 
•  not  me. 

The  Titan  ?     He  who  made  his  agony 
The  barrier  to  your  else  all-conquering  foe  T 
O  rock-embosomed  lawns  and    snow-fed 

streams,  lao 

Now  seen  athwart  frore  vapors,  deep  below, 
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Through    whose    o'enhadowing  woods    I 

wandered  once 
With  Asia,  drinking  life  from  her  loved 

eyes; 
Why  scorns  the  spirit,  which  informs  ye, 

now 
To  oomroune  with  me?    me  alone  who 

checked, 
As  one  who  checks  a  fiend-drawn  charioteer, 
The  falsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who 

reigns 
Supreme,  and  with  the  g^roans  of  pining 

slaves 
Fills  your  dim  glens  and  liauid  wildernesses: 
Why  answer  ye  not,  still  ?    Brethren  I 

THE  XABTH 

They  dare  not  ty> 

PBOMBTHSnS 

Who  dares  ?  for  I  would  hear  that  corse 

again. 
Ha,  what  an  awful  whisper  rises  up  ! 
'TIS  scarce  like  sound;  it  tingles  through 

the  frame 
As  lightning  tingles,  hovering  ere  it  strike. 
Speak,  Spirit  I  from  thine  inorganic  voice 
I  only  know  that  thou  art  moving  near 
And  love.     How  cursed  I  him  ? 

THE  EARTH 

How  canst  thou  hear 
Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the  dead  ? 

PBOMETHEUS 

Thou  art  a  living  spirit;  speak  as  they. 

THE  EARTH 

I  dare  not  speak  like  life,  lest  Heaven's 

fell  King  140 

Shoald  bear,  and  link  me  to  some  wheel  of 

pain 
If  ore  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I  roll. 
Subtle  thou  art  aud  good;  and  though  the 

Gods 
Hear  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more  than 

God, 
Being  wise  and  kind:   earnestly  hearken 

DOW. 

PROMBTRBUS 

Obflenrely  through  my  brain,  like  shadows 

dim. 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  thick. 

I  feel 


Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love; 
Yet 't  is  not  pleasure. 

THE  EARTH 

No,  thou  canst  not  hear; 
Thou  art  immortal,  aud  this  tongue   is 
known  150 

Only  to  those  who  die. 

PROMETHEUS 

And  what  art  thoo, 
O  melancholy  Voice  ? 

THE  EARTH 

I  am  the  Earth, 
Thy  mother;  she  within  whose  stony  veins, 
To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree 
Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frozen 

air, 
Joy  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame. 
When  thou  didst  from  her  bosom,  like  z 

cloud 
Of  glory,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy  I 
And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sous  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting 

dust,  160 

And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale,  until  his  thunder  chained  thee 

here. 
Then — see  those  million  worlds  which  bum 

and  roll 
Around  us  —  their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  spherM  light  wane  in  wide  Heaven; 

the  sea 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
From    earthquake-rifted     mountains     of 

bright  snow 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's 

frown; 
Lightning  and  Inundation  vexed  the  plains; 
Blue  thistles  bloomed  in  cities;  foodless 

toads  17Q 

Within     voluptuous     chambers     panting 

crawlea. 
When  Plague  had  fallen  on  man  and  beast 

and  worm. 
And  Famine ;  and  black  blight  on  herb  and 

tree; 
And  in  the  com,  and  vines,  and  meadow- 

erass. 
Teemed  ineradicable  poisonous  weeds 
Draining  their  growth,  for  my  wan  breafi 

was  dry 
With  grief,  and  the  thin  ait,  my  breatlki 

was  stained 
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With  the  contagion  of  a  mother's  hate 
Breathed  on  her  child's  destroyer;  ay,  I 

heard 
Thy  corse,  the  which,  if  thou  rememberest 

not,  i8o 

Yet  my  innumerable  seas  and  streams, 
Mountains,  and  caves,  and  winds,  and  yon 

wide  air, 
And  the  inarticulate  people  of  the  dead. 
Preserve,  a  frf nanred  apelL     We  meditate 
In  secret   joy  and  hope    those  dreadful 
\  words, 

9ut  dare  not  speak  them. 

PBOMETHEUS 

Venerable  mother  1 
All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from  thee 
Some  comfort;    flowei-s,  and   fruits,  and 

happy  sounds. 
And  love,  though  fieeU.ug;  these  may  not 

be  mine. 
But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me 

not.  Z90 

THE  BABTH 

They  shall  be  told.    Ere  Babylon  was  dust. 

The  Mngiis  Zoroaster,  mv  dead  child. 

Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  gar- 
den. 

That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 

For  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and 
death: 

One  that  which  thou  beholdest;  but  the 
other 

Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
/The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and 

(  ^*^®» 

\Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no 

^         more;  199 

Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men, 

And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires. 

Terrible,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteous 

shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a  writhing 

shade, 
'Mid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains;  all  the 

gods 
Are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless 

worlds. 
Vast,  sceptred  phantoms;  heroes,  men,  and 

bc^ts; 
And  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom; 
And  he,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne 
Of  burning  gold.    Son,  one  of  tbede  shall 

utter 


The  curse  which  all  remember.    Call  at 
will  aia 

Thine  own  ehost,  or  the  ghost  of  Jupiter, 
Hades  or  Typhon,  or  what  mightier  Gods 
From  all-prolific  Evil,  since  thy  ruin. 
Have  sprung,  and  trampled  on  my  prostrate 

sons. 
Ask,  and  they  must  reply:  so  the  revenge 
Of  the  Supreme  may  sweep  through  vacant  I 

shaides, 
As  rainy  wind  through  the  abandoned  gate 
Of  a  fallen  palace. 

PBOMETHBUB 

Mother,  let  not  aught 
Of  that  which  may  be  evil  pass  a?ain 
My  lips,  or  those  of  aught  resembliug  me. 
Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  arise,  appear  I        aai 

lOKB 

My  wines  are  folded  o'er  mine  ears; 

My  wmgs  are  oross^i  o'er  mine  eyes; 
Yet  through  their  silver  shade  appears, 

And  through  their  lulling  plumes  arise^ 
A  Shape,  a  thron?  of  sounds. 

May  it  be  no  ill  to  thee 
O  thou  of  many  woimds  ! 
Nea]>whom,  for  our  sweet  sister's  sake. 
Ever  thus  we  watch  and  wake. 


«s« 


PAITTHEA 


The  sound  is  of  whirlwind  underground. 
Earthquake,  and  fire,  and  mountains 
cloven; 
The  shape  is  awful,  like  the  sound. 

Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star-inwoven. 
A  sceptre  of  pale  gold. 
To  stav  steps  proud,  o'er  the  slow 
cloud. 
His  veinM  hand  doth  hold. 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong, 
Like  one  who  does,  not  suffers  wrong. 

PHAin'ASM  OP  JUPrTEB 

Why  have  the  secret  powers  of  this  strange 

world  340 

Driven  me,  a  frail  and  empty  phantom, 

hither 
On  direst  storms?    What  unaccustomed 

sounds 
Are  hovering  on  my  lips,  unlike  the  voice 
With  which  our  pallia  race  hold  ghasdy 

talk 
In  darkness?    And,  proud   sufferer,  wbo 

art  thou  ? 
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PBOMETBEU8 
Tremendoos  Image  I  as  tbou  art  must  be 
He  whom  thoa  shadowest  forth.    I  am  his 

foe. 
The  Titan.    Speak  the  words  which  I  would 

hear, 
Although  no  thought  inform  thine  empty 

voice.  *^ 

THB  BABTH 

Listen  I  And  though  your  echoes  must  be 
mute,  250 

Gray  mountains,  and  old  woods,  and 
haunted  springs, 

Prophetic  caves,  and  isle  -  surrounding 
streams, 

Rejoice  to  hear  what  yet  ye  cannot  speak. 

FHAITTASH 

A  spirit  seizes  me  and  speaks  within; 
It  tears  me  as  fire  tears  a  thunder-cloud. 

PAVTHEA 

See  how  he  lifts  his  mighty  looks!  the 

Heaven 
Darkens  above. 

lONB 

He  speaks  I    Oh,  shelter  me ! 

PRO1CBTHEU0 

I  see  the  curse  on  gestures  proud  and  cold. 

And  looks  of  firm  defiance,  and  calm  hate, 

^   And   such  despair  as    mocks  itself  with 

smiles,  a6o 

Written  as  on  a  scroll:  yet  speak !   Oh, 

speak  f 

PHANTASM 

Fiend,  I  defy  thee  f  with  a  calm^  fixed 
mind. 
All  that  thou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee 
do; 

Foul  tyrant  both  of  Gods  and  human- 
kind. 
One  only  being  sbalt  thou  not  sub- 
due. 

Rain  then  thy  plagues  upon  me'here, 
Ghastly  disease,  and  Irenzyiug  fear  ; 
And  let  alternate  fm«t  ftnd  fir*i 
Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 

Lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  legioned 
forms  370 

Of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding 
storms. 


Ay,  do  thv  worst  I  Thou  art  omnipotent 
O'er  all  thiugs  but  thyself  I  gave  thee 
power,  ~-      =^ 

And  my  own  will.    Be  thy  swift  mis- 
chiefs sent 
To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  ethere^ 
tower. 

Let  thv  malignant  spirit  move 
In  darkness  over  those  I  love; 
On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 
The  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony,  ^  aSo 
This  nndecliuiug   head   while  Uiou  must 
reign  on  high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord:  O 
thou 
Who  fillest  with  thy  soul  this  world  of 
woe. 

To  whom  all  things  of  Earth  and  Heaven 
do  bow 
In  fear  and  worship  —  all-prevailing 
foe-f  « 

I  curse  thee  I  let  a  sufferer's  curse 
Clasp  thee, his  torturer,  like  remorse; 
Till  thine  Infinity  shall  be 
A  robe  of  envenomed  agony;        aSg 

And  thine  Qmnipotflnnft  a  fiPAwn  nf  pi^jn^ 
To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  dis- 
solving brain  I 

Heap  on  thy  soul,  by  virtue  of  this  Curse, 
111  deeds;  then  be  thou  damned,  be-* 
holding  good; 
Both  infinite  as  is  the  universe, 

And  thou,  and  thy  self-torturing  soli- 
tude. 

An  awful  image  of  calm  power  ' 
Though  now  thou  sittest,  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thou  must  appear  to  be 
That  which  thou  art  internally; 
And    after  many  a  false  and  fruitless 
crime,  300 

Scorn    track     thy    lagging    fall    through 
boundless  space  and  time  I . 


Were  these  my  worSsTOTarent  ? 

THE  BABTH 

They  were  thine. 

PROMETHEUS 

It  doth  rftpAnf.  mftj  words  are  quick  and 
vain; 
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r^yjAf  f^  Awhilft  is  bliad,  and  so  was  mine. 
I  wigh  no  living  thing  to  suffer^ain.   ^ 

THE  EABTH^^^      -  ^i>#*-«^ 

Misery,  ob,  misery  to  me, 

That  Jove   at   length  should  yanquish 

thee  I 

Wail,  howl  aloud,  Land  and  Sea,         308 

The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye  f 

Howl,  Spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Tour  refuge,  your  defence,  lies  fallen  and 

vanquish^  1 

FIB8TECH0 
Lies  fallen  and  vanquish^  I 

SBOOKD  ECHO 

Fallen  and  vanquishkl  I 

lOKB 

Fear  not:  't  is  but  some  passing  spasm, 

The  Titan  is  unvanquished  still. 
But  see,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 

Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill. 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 
With  golden-sandalled  feet,  that  glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye,     sao 
Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 
A  Shape  comes  now. 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 

PAHTHEA 

T  is  Jove's  world- wandering  herald,  Mer- 
cury. 


And  who  are  those  with  hydra  tresses 
And  iron  wings,  that  climb  the  windy 

Whom  the  frowning  God  represses,  — 
Like  vapors  steaming  up  behind, 

Clftnging  loud,  an  endless  crowd  ? 


330 


PANTHBA 


These    are    Jove's    tempest-walking 

^  hounds^ 
Whom  he  gluts  with  groans  and  blood. 
When  charioted  on  sulphurous  cloud 

He  bursts  Heaven's  bounds. 


Are  they  now  led  from  the  thin  dead 
On  new  pangs  to  be  fed  ? 


PAKTHBA 

The  Titan  looks  as  ever,  firm,  not  proud. 

FIBST  FUBT 

Ha  I  I  scent  life  I 

SECOND  FUBT 

Let  me  but  look  into  his  eyes  1 

THIRD  FUBY 

The  hope  of   torturing  him  smells  like  a 

heap 
Of  corpses  to  a  death-bird  after  battle.  340 

FIBST  FUBT 

Dareslthou  delay,  O  Herald  f  take  cheer, 
y^^       Hounds 

(Of  Hell:  what  if  the  Son  of  Maia  soon 
Should  make  us  food  and  sport  —  who  can 

please  long 
The  Omnipotent? 

MSBCUBT 

Back  to  your  towers  of  iron. 

And  gnash,  beside  the  streams  of  fire  and 
wail, 

Your  foodless  teeth.  Geryon,  arise  1  and 
Gorgon, 

Chimera,  and  thou  Sphinx,  subtlest  of 
fiends. 

Who  ministered  to  Thebes  Heaven's  poi- 
soned wine,  348 

Unnatural  love,  and  more  unnatural  hate: 

These  shall  perform  your  task. 

FIBST  FUBT 

Oh,  mercy  !  mercy  I 
We  die  with  our  desire  !  drive  us  not  back  I 

MSBCUBT 

Crouch  then  in  silence. 

Awful  Sufferer  I 
To  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 
I  come,  by  the  great  Father's  will  driven 

down, 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 
Alas  f  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 
That  I  can  do  no  more;  aye  from  thy  sight 
Returning,  for  a  season,  Heaven  seems 

Hell, 
So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day, 
Smiling  reproach.    Wise  art  thou,  firm  and 

good,  361 
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Bat  Yainlj  wooldst  stand  forth  alone  in 

strife 
Against   the    Omnipotent;    as  yon   clear 

lamps, 
That  measnre  and  divide  the  weary  years 
From  which  there  is  no  refuge,  long  have 

taught 
And  long  must  teach.    Even  now  thy  Tor- 
turer arms 
With  the  strange  might  of   uuimagined 

pains 
The  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in 

Hell, 
And  my  commission  is  to  lead  them  here, 
Or  what  more  suhtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 
People  the  ahyss,  and  leave  them  to  their 

task.  370 

Be  it  not  so  I  thereja  a  ggcret  known 
Tfijheer^uid  to  none  else  of  living  things, 
Which  may  transfer  the  sceptre  of  wide 

Heaven, 
The  fear  of  which  perplexes  the  Supreme. 
Clothe  it  in  words,  and  hid  it  clasp  his 

throne 
In  intercession ;  hend  thy  soul  in  prayer. 
And  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous  fane. 
Let  the  will  kneel  within    thy  haughty 

heart, 
For  henefits  and  meek  submission  tame 
The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest 

PAOMETHEUS  ^ 

Evil  minds 
Change  good  to  their  own  nature.    I  gave 

aU  381 

He  has;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day;  whether  the 

Sun 
Split  mj  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony 

mght 
The  crystal-wingkl  snow  cling  round  my 

hair; 
Whilst  my  belovM  race  is  trampled  down 
.  By  his  \h2lighfrftTfi(mtipg  wii"io^^iHi»^>^^*-^r  ^-  <- 
'  Such  is  the  tyrant's  recompense.    'T  islust. 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good;^U^ 
And  for  a  world  bestowed,  or  a  friend 


lost, 

He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame;  not  grati- 
tude. 391 

He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 

Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which 

^        breaks 

With  bitter  stings  the  light  sleep  of  Be- 
venge. 


Submission  thou  dost  know  I  cannot  try. 
For  what  submission  but  that  fatal  word, 
The  death-seal  of  maukind*s  captivity, 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair-suspended  sword. 
Which  trembles  o'er  his  crown,  would  he 

accept. 
Or  could  I  yield  ?    Which  yet  I  will  not 

yield.  400 

Let  otners    flatter  Crime  where    it   sits 

throned 
In  brief  Omnipotence;  secure  are  they;         ' 
For  Justice,  when  triumphant,  will  weep 

down 
Pity,  not  punishment,  on  her  own  wrongs. 
Too  much  avenged  4y  those  who  err.     I 

wait, 
Enduriug  thus,  the  retributive  hour 
Which    since  we    spake    is  even  nearer 

now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hounds  clamor:    fear 

delay: 
Behold  I  Heaven  lowers  under  thy  Fathekr's 

frown.  409 

XEBOUBT 

Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared;  I  to  inflict. 
And  thou  to  suffer  I    Once  more  answer 

me. 
Thou  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove's  . 

power? 

PBOBOCTHEUS 

I  know  but  this,  that  it  must  come.     ^ 

XSRCUBT 

Aksl 
Thou  canst  not  count  thy  years  to  come  of 
painl 

PBOMBTHEUS 

They  last  while    Jove  must   reign;    nor 

more,  nor  less 
Do  I  desire  or  fear.    . 

XBRCUBT 

Yet  pause,  and  plunge 
Into  Eternity,  where  recorded  time, 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age. 
Seems  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight,        420 
Till  it  sink,  dizzy,  blind,  lost,  shelterless; 
Perchance  it  has  not  numbered  the  si 

years 
Which  thou  must  spend  in  torture,  nnrej* 

prieved  ? 


''J 

1 


\ 
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PB0UETBBU8 

Perchance  no  thought  can  ooont  them»  yet 
they  pass. 

MBBOUBT 

If  thon  mightst  dwell  among  the  Grods  the 

while, 
I^apped  in  Yoluptaous  joy  ? 

FBOMSTHEUS 

I  would  not  <]uit 
This  bleak  ravine,  these  unrepentant  pains. 

MEBODBY 

Alas  I  I  wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee. 

FBOMSTHEUS 

Pity  the  self-despising  slaves  of  Heaven, 
Not    me,  within  whose  mind  sits  peace 

serene,  430 

As  light  in  the  sun,  throned.    How  vain  is 

talk  I 
Call  up  the  fiends. 

lOKS 

Oh,  sister,  look  I    White  fire 
Has  cloven  to  the  roots  yon  huge  snow- 
loaded  cedar; 
How  fearfully  God's  thunder  howls  be- 
hiiidf 

XEBCUBT 

I  must  obey  his  words  and  thine.    Alas  f 
Most  heavily  remorse  hangs  at  my  heart ! 

PANTHEA 

See  where  the  child  of  Heaven,  with  wingM 

feet, 
Buns  down  the  slanted  sunlight  of   the 

dawn. 

lOMB 

Bear  sister,  close  thy  plumes  over  thine 

eyes 
Lest  thon  behold  and  die;  they  come  — 

they  come  —  440 

Blackening  the  birth  of  day  with  countless 

wings, 
And  hollow  underneath,  like  death. 


FIBSTFCBT 


SECOND  FUBY 

immortal  Titan  I 


Prometheus! 


raiBD  FUBT 

Champion  of  Heaven's  slaves  1 

PBOKBTHEU8 
He  whom  some  dreadful  voice  invokes  is 

here, 
Prometheus,  the  chained  Titan.     Horrible 

forms, 
What  and  who  are  ye  ?    Never  yet  there 

came 
Phantasms  so  foul  through  monster-teeming' 

HeU 
From  the  all-miscreative  brain  of  Jove. 

Uhilst  I  behold  such  execrable  shapes,  1 

ethinks  I  grow  like  what  I  contemplate,    I 
And  laugh  and  stare  in  loathsome  sym-  \ 
pathy.  451 

FIBST  FUBT 

We  are  the  ministers  of  pain,  and  fear, 

And  disappointment,  and  mbtrust,  and 
hate, 

And  clinging  crime;  and  as  lean  dogs  pur- 
sue 

Through  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and 
sobbing  fawn. 

We  track  all  things  that  weep,  and  bleed, 
and  live. 

When  the  great  King  betrays  them  to  oar 
will. 

PBOMBTHEUS 

0  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name, 

1  know  ye;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes 

know 
The  darkness  and  the  clangor    of    your 

wings !  460 

But  why  more  hideous  than  your  loatbM 

selves 
Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep  ? 

8B00in>FUBT 

We  knew  not  that.  Sisters,  rejoice,  re* 
joice  I 

PBOMBTHBUB 

Can  aught  exult  in  its  deformity  ? 

SE00in>  FUBT 

JThe  beauty  of  delight  makes  lovers  glad, 
Gazing  on  one  another:  so  are  we. 
As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess 

kneels 
To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 
The  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing  her  cheeky 
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So  from  our  victim's  destined  agony       470 
The  shade  which  is  our  form  invests  us 

round ; 
Else  we  are  shapeless  as  our  mother  Night 

FBOMETHEUS 

I  laugh  your  power,  and  his  who  sent  you 

here. 
To  lowest  scorn.    Four  forth  the  cup  of 

pain. 

FIRST  FURT 

Thou  tUiikest  we  will  rend  thee  bone  from 

bone 
And  nerve  from  nerve,  working  like  fire 

within  ? 

PBOXBTHEUS 

Pain  is  my  element,  as  hate  is  thine; 
Ye  rend  me  now;  I  care  not. 

BECOMB  FUBT 

Dost  imagine 
We  will  but  laugh  into  thy  lidless  §^es  ? 

PROmTHBUS 

I  weigh  not  what  ye    do,  but  what  ye 

suffer, 
Being  evil.    Cruel  was  the  power  which 

called  481 

Yon,  or  aught  else  so  wretched,  into  light. 

THIRD  FURT 

Thou  think'st  we  will  live  through  thee, 

one  by  one, 
Like  animal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure 

not 
The  soul  which  bums  within,  that  we  will 

dwell 
Beside  it,  like  a  vain  loud  multitude, 
Vexing  the  self-content  of  vrisest  men; 
That  we  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  thy 

brain, 
And  foul    desire  round  thine   astonished 

Jieavt, 
And  blood  within  thy  labyrinthine  veins  490 
Crawling  like  agony  ? 

PROMBTHBITS 

Why,  ye  are  thus  now; 
Yet  am  I  king  over  myself,  and  rule 
The    torturing    and    conflicting    throngs 

within. 
As  Jove  rules  yon  when  Hell  grows  muti- 


CBORUS  OF  FURIES 

From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the  ends 

of  the  earth, 
Where  the    night  has  its  grave  and  the 
morning  its  birth, 
Come,  come,  come  1 
O  ye  who  shake  hills  with  the  scream  of 

your  mirth 
When  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin;  and  ye 
Who  with  wingless  footsteps  trample  the 
sea,  500 

And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's 

track 
Sit  chattering  with  joy  on  the  foodless 
wreck; 
Come,  come,  come ! 
Leave  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red. 
Strewed  beneath  a  nation  dead; 
Leave  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 

Fire  is  left  for  future  burning; 
It  will  burst  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning; 
Jjcave  the  self-contempt  implanted      510 
In  young  spirits,  sense-enchanted. 

Misery's  yeit  unkindled  fuel; 
Leave  Hell's  secrets  half  unchanted 

To  the  maniac  dreiamer;  cruel 
More  than  ye  can  be  with  hate 
Is  be  with  fear. 

Come,  come,  come  f 
We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gate 
And  we  burden  the  blasts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye  come  here.    530 

IONS 

Sister,  I  hear  the  thunder  of  new  wings. 

PAMTHEA 

These  solid  mountains  quiver  with  the  sound 
Even  as  the  tremulous  air;  their  shadows 

make 
The  space  within  my  plumes  more  black 

than  night. 

FIRST  FURY 

Your  call  was  as  a  wing^  car, 
Driven  on  whirlwinds  rast  and  far; 
It  rapt  us  from  red  gulfs  of  war. 

SECOND  FURY 

From  wide  cities,  famine- wasted; 

THIRD  FURY 

Groans  half  beard,  and  blood  untasted; 
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FOUBTH  FUBT 

Kingly  conclaves  stern  and  cold,  530 

Where  blood  with  gold  is  bought  and  sold ; 

FIFTH  FUBT 

From  the  furnace,  white  and  hot. 
In  which  — 

A  FIXBY 

Speak  not;  whisper  not; 
I  know  all  that  ye  would  tell, 
But  to  speak  might  break  the  spell 
Which  must  bend  the  Invincible, 
The  stem  of  thought; 
He  yet  defies  the  deepest  power  of  HelL 


Tear  the  veil  I 

AHOTHSB  FUBT 

It  is  torn. 

CHOBU8 
The  pale  stars  of  the  mom 
Shine  on  a  misery,  dire  to  be  home.        540 
Dost    thou    faint,    mighty    Titan?      We 

laugh  thee  to  scorn. 
Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thou 

waken*dst  for  man  ? 
Then  was  kindled  within  him    a    thirst 

which  outran 
Those  perishing  waters;  a  thirst  of  fierce 
I  fever, 

Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  consume 
him  forever. 
One  came  forth  of  gentle  worth. 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  earth; 
His  words  outlived  him,  like  swift  poison 

Withering  up  truth,  peace,  and  pity. 
Look  !  where  round  the  wide  horizon  550 

Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air  I 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair  I 
'T  is  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 

Wailing  for  the  faith  he  kindled. 
Look  again  I  the  flames  almost 

To  a  glow-worm's  lamp  have  dwindled; 
The  survivors,  round  the  embers 
Gather  in  dread. 
Joy,  jov,  joy  !  560 

Fast  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one  re- 
members, 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  present  is 
spread 


Like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  slnmberless 
head. 

SEMIGHOBU8  I 

Drops  of  bloody  agony  flow 

From  his  white  and  quivering  brow. 

Grant  a  little  respite  now. 

See  I  a  disenchanted  nation 

Springs  like  day  from  desolation; 

To  Truth  its  state  is  dedicate. 

And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  her  mate; 

A  legioned  band  of  linked  brothers,     571 

Whom  Love  calls  children  — 

SEMICHOBUS  U 

'T is  another's. 
See  how  kindred  murder  kin  I 
'T  is  the  viutage-time  for  Death  and  Sin; 
Blood,  like  new  wine,  bubbles  within; 
Till  Despair  smothers 
The  struggling  world,  which  slaves  and 
tyrants  win. 

[All  the  FuBiBs  vanisA,  exc^  one. 


Hark,  sister  I  what  a  low  yet  dreadful  groan 
Quite  unsuppressed  is  tearing  up  the  heart 
Of  the  good  Titan,  as  sterms  tear  the  deep. 
And  beasts  hear  the  sea  moan  in  inland 

caves.  581 

Darest  thou  observe  how  the  fiends  torture 

him  ? 

PANTHEA 

Alas!  I  looked  forth  twice,  but  will  no 
more. 

lONB 

What  didst  thou  see  ? 


A  woful  sight:  a  youth 
With  patient  looks  nailed  to  a  crucifix. 


What  next? 

PANTHBA 

The  heaven  around,  the  eairth  below. 
Was  peopled  with  thick  shapes  of  human 

death. 
All  horrible,  and  wrought  by  human  banda ; 
And  some  appeared  the  work  of  human 

hearts,  ^69 
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For  men  were  slowly  killed  by  frowns  and 

smiles; 
And  other  sights  too  foul  to  speak  and  live 
Were  wandering  by.    Let  us  not  tempt 

worse  fear 
By  looking  forth;  those  groans  are  grief 

enough. 

FI7BT 

Behold  an  emblem:  those  who  do  endure 
Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and  chains, 

but  heap 
Hioasand-fold  torment  on  themselves  and 

him. 

PBOMBTHKUS 

Remit  the  anguish  of  that  lighted  stare; 
Close  those  wan  lips ;  let  that  thorn- wounded 

brow 
Stream   not  with  blood;  it  mingles  with 

thy  tears  I 
Fix,  fix   those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and 

death,  600 

So  tby  sick  throes  shake  not  that  crucifix, 
So  those  pale  fingers  play  not  with  thy 

gore. 
Ob,  horrible  f  Thy  name  I  will  not  speak  — 
It  hath  become  a  cur83.    I  see,  I  see 
The  wise,  the  mild,  the  lofty,  and  the  just, 
Whom  thy  slaves  hate  for  being  like  to 

thee, 
Some  hunted  by  foul  lies  from  their  heart's 

home, 
An  early-chosen,  late-lamented  home, 
Ai  hooded  ounces  cling  to  the  di-iven  hind; 
Some  linked  to  corpses   in  unwholesome 

cells;  610 

Some  —  hear  I  not  the  multitude  laugh 

loud?  — 
Impaled    in  lingering    fire;   and    mighty 

realms 
Float  by  my  feet,  like  sea-nprooted  isles. 
Whose  sons  are  kneaded  down  in  common 

blood 
By  the  red  light  of  their  own  burning 

homes. 

FUBY 

Blood  thou  canst  see,  and  fire;  and  canst 
hear  groans: 

Worse  things  unheard,  unseen,  remain  be- 
hind. 


Worse? 


FUBY     •^*^ 

In  each  human  heart  terror  survives 
The  ruin  it  has  goreed:  the  loftiest  fear 
All  that  they  would  disdain  to  think  were 

true.  620 

Hypocrisy  and  custom  make  their  minds 
The  fanes  of  many  a  worship,  now  outworn 
They  dare  not  devise  good  for  man's  es- 

tate, 
And  yet  they  know  not  that  they  do  not 

dare. 
The  good  want  power,  but  to  weep  barren 

tears. 
The  powerful  goodness  want;  worse  need 

for  them. 
The  wise  want  love;  and  those  who  love 

want  wisdom ; 
And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to 

ill. 
Many  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would  be 

just,  6a$ 

But  live  among  their  suffering  fellow-men 
As  if  none  felt;  they  know  not  what  they 

do. 

PBOIOETHBUS 

Thy    words   are  like  a  cloud  of  winged 

snakes; 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not 

,  FUBY 

Thou  pitiest  them  ?    I  speak  no  more  I 

PBOMETHEU8 

Ah  woe  ! 
Ah  woe  t    Alas  !  pain,  pain  ever,  forever  t 
I  close  my  tearless  eyes,  but  see  more  clear 
Thy  works  within  my  woe-illumM  mind, 
Thou    subtle    tyrant  I    Peace    is    in    the 

grave. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and 

good. 
I  am  a  God  and  cannot  find  it  there,        640 
Nor  would  I  seek  it ;   for,  though   dread 

revenge. 
This  is  defeat,  fierce  king,  not  victory. 
The  sights  with  which  thou  torturest  gird 

my  soul 
With  new  endurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 
When  they  shall  be  no  types  of  things 

which  are. 

PANTHBA 

Alas  I  what  sawest  thou  ? 
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PBOMSTHSna 

There  are  two  woes  — 

To  speak  and  to  behold;  thou  spare  me 
one. 

Names  are  there,  Nature's  saored  watch- 
words, they 

Were  borne  aloft  in  bright  emblazonry; 

Tbe  nations  thronged  around,  and  cried 
aloud,  650 

As  with  one  voice,  Truth,  Liberty,  and 
Love  I 

Suddenly  fierce  confusion  fell  from  heaven 

Among  them;  there  was  strife,  deceit,  and 
fear; 

Tyrants  rushed  in,  and  did  divide  the  spoil. 

This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw. 

THB  EABTH 

I  felt  thy  torture,  son,  with  such  mixed 

joy 
As  pain  and  virtue  give.    To  cheer  thy 

state 
I  Hid  ascend  those  subtle  and  fair  spirits. 
Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human 

thought,  659 

And  who  inhabit,  as  birds  wing  the  wind, 
Its  worlv^-surrounding  ether;  they  behold 
Beyond  that  twilight  realm,  as  in  a  glass. 
The  futur^;  may  they  speak  comu)rt  to 

thee! 

PANTHEA 

l'^K)k,  sister,  where  a  troop  of  spirits  ga- 
ther. 

Like  flocks  of  clouds  in  spring's  delightful 
weather, 

Thronging  in  the  blue  air  I 


And  see  f  more  come. 
Like  fountain-vapors  when  the  winds  are 

dumb. 
That  climb  up  the  ravine  in  scattered  lines. 
And  hark  I  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines  ? 
Is  it  the  lake  ?    Is  it  the  waterfall  ?      670 

PANTHBA 

rris  something  sadder,  sweeter  far  than 
all. 

CHORUS  OF  spiRrrs 

From  nnremembered  ages  we 
Gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
Of  heaven-oppressed  mortality; 


And  we  breathe,  and  sicken  not. 
The  atmosphere  of  human  thought: 
Be  it  dim,  and  dank,  and  eray. 
Like  a  storm-extineuished  day, 
Travelled  o'er  by  dying  gleams; 

Be  it  brifi^ht  as  all  between  68c 

Cloudless  skies  and  windless  streams, 

Silent,  liquid,  and  serene  ; 
As  the  birds  within  the  wind. 

As  the  fish  within  the  wave^^ 
As  the  thoughts  of  man's  own  Inind 

Float  through  all  above  the  grave; 
We  make  there  our  liquid  lair. 
Voyaging  cloudlike  and  unpent 
Through  the  boundless  element: 
Thence  we  bear  the  prophecy  69c 

Which  begins  and  ends  m  thee  1 


More  yet  come,  one  by  one;  the  air  around 

them 
Looks  radiant  as  the  air  around  a  star. 

PIBST  9PIBIT 

On  a  battle-trumpet's  blast 
I  fled  hither,  fast,  fast,  fast, 
'Mid  the  darkness  upward  cast. 
From  the  dust  of  creeds  outwoni| 
From  the  tyrant's  banner  torn, 
Graihering  round  me,  onward  borne. 
There  was  mingled  many  a  cry  —        700 
Freedom  !  Hope  I  Death  I  Victory  I 
Till  they  faded  through  the  sky; 
And  one  sound  above,  aronnd, 
One  sound  beneath,  around,  above, 
Was  moving;  't  was  the  soul  of  love; 
•T  was  the  hope,  the  prophecy, 
Wbich  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

SECOND  spnuT 
A  rainbow's  arch  stood  on  the  sea. 
Which  rocked  beneath,  immovably; 
And  the  triumphant  storm-did  flee,     71m 
Like  a  conqueror,  swift  and  proud, 
Begirt  with  many  a  captive  cloud, 
A  shapeless,  dark  and  rapid  crowd, 
Each  bv  lightnine  riven  in  half. 
I  heard  the  thunder  hoarsely  laugh. 
Mighty  fleets  were  strewn  like  chaff 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
O'er  the  white  waters.     I  alit 
On  a  great  ship  lightning-split. 
And  speeded  hither  on  the  sigh  tm 

Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aside  to  die. 


\ 
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THIBD  SFIBIT 

I  sat  beside  a  sage's  bed, 

And  the  lamp  was  burning  red 

Near  the  book  where  he  Imd  fed, 

When  a  Dream  with  plames  of  flame 

To  his  pillow  hovering  came, 

And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 

Which  had  kindled  long  ago 

Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe;  730 

And  the  world  awhile  below 

Wore  the  shade  its  lustre  made. 

It- has  borne  me  here  as  fleet 

As  Desire's  lightning  feet; 

I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow, 

Or  the  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 

FOURTH  spnirr 
On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 
In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept; 
Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses,      740 
But  feeds  on  the  atrial  kisses 
Of   shapes  that   haunt  thought's  wilder- 
nesses. 
He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom, 
Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortality  I 
One  of  these  awakened  me,  7So 

And  I  sped  to  succor  thee. 


Behold'st  thou  not  two  shapes  from  the 

east  and  west 
Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  belovM  nest. 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air, 
On  swift  still  wings  glide  down  the  at- 
mosphere ? 
And,  hark  f  their  sweet  sad  voices !  't  is 

despair 
Mingled  with  love  and  then  dissolved  in 
sound. 

PAITTHSA 

Canst  thon  speak,  sister  ?  all  my  words  are 
drowned. 

lOKX 

Tb^  beanty  gives  me  voice.    See  how 

they  float 
On  their  sustaining  wings  of  skyey  grain,  760 


Orange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold ! 
Their  soft  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  star's 
fire. 

OHOBUS  OF  SPIBIT8 

Hast  thou  beheld  the  form  of  Love  ? 

FIFTH  SPnUT 

As  over  wide  dominions 
I  sped,  like  some  swift  cloud  that  wings 

the  wide  air's  wildernesses. 
That  planet-crested   Shape  swept  by  on 

lightning-braided  pinions, 
Scattering  the  liquid  joy  of  life  from  his 

ambrosial  tresses. 
His  footsteps  paved  the  world  with  light; 

but  as  r  passed  't  was  fading, 
And  hollow  Ruin  pawned  behind;   great 

si^s  bound  m  madness, 
And  headless  patriots,  and  pale  youths  who 

perished,  unupbraiding, 
Gleamed  in  the  night.     I  wandered  o'er, 

till  thou,  O  King  of  sadness,         770 
Turned  by  thy  smile  the  worst  I  saw  to 

recollected  gladness. 

SIXTH  SPIBIT 

Ah,  sister  I    D|esoIation  is  a  delicate  thing: 
It  walks  not  on  the  earth,  It  floats  not  on 

the  air, 
But  treads  with  killing  footstep,  and  fans 

with  silent  wing 
The  tender  hopes  which  in  their  hearts  the 

best  and  gentlest  bear; 
Who,  soothed  to  false  repose  by  the  fan- 
ning plumes  above 
And  the  music-stirring  motion  of  its  soft 

and  busy  feet. 
Dream  visions  of  aerial  joy,  and  call  the 

monster.  Love, 
And  wake,  and  find  the  shadow  Pain,  as 

he  whom  now  we  g^et. 

OHORUS 

Though  Ruin  now  Love's  shadow  be,    7S0 
Following  him,  destroyingly. 

On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed, 
Which  the  fleetest  cannot  flee, 

Trampling  down  both  flower  and  weed^ 
Man  and  beast,  and  foul  and  fair. 
Like  a  tempest  throneh  the  air; 
Thou  shalt  quell  this  horseman  grim, 
Woundless  though  in  heart  or  limb. 
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PBOMETHKU8 

Spirits  I  how  know  ye  this  shall  be  ? 

CHORUS 

In  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,         790 
As  buds  grow  led,  when  the  snow-storms 
flee, 

From  sprine  gathering  up  beneath, 
Whose  mild  winds  shake  the  elder-brake, 
And  the  wandering  herdsmen  know 
That  the  white-thorn  soon  will  blow: 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace, 
When  they  struggle  to  increase. 
Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 
To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee.  800 

lONB 

Where  are  the  Spirits  fled  ? 

PAirrasA 

Only  a  sense 
Remains  of  them,  like  the  omnipotence 
Of  music,  when  the  inspired  voice  and  lute 
Languish,  ere  yet  the  responses  are  mute. 
Which  through  the  deep  and  labyrinthine 

soul, 
Like  echoes   through  long  caverns,  wind 
and  roll. 

PB0METHEU9 

^  How  fair  these  air-bom  shapes  I  and  yet  I 

feel 
Most  vain  all  hope  but  love;  and  thou  art 

far, 
Asia  I  who,  when  my  being  overflowed,  809 
Wert  like  a  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine 
Which  else  had  sunk  into  the  thirsty  dust. 
All  things  are  still.     Alas  I  how  heavily 
This  quiet  morning  weighs  upon  my  heart; 
Though    I    should   dream    I   could   even 

sleep  with  grief. 
If  slumber  were  oenied  not.    I  would  fain 
Be  what  it  is  my  destiny  to  be. 
The  saviour  and  the  strength  of  suffering 

man. 
Or  sink  into  the  original  gulf  of  things. 
There  is  no  agony,  and  no  solace  left; 
Earth  can  console,  Heaven  can  torment  no 

more.  820 

PAKTHKA 

Hast  thou  forgotten  one  who  watches  thee 
The  cold  dark  night,  and  never  sleeps  but 

when 
The  shadow  of  thy  spirit  falls  on  her  ? 


PBOMBTHBUS 


I  said  all  hope  was  vain  but  love;  thoa 
lovest. 


Deeply  in  truth;  but  the  eastern  star  looks 
white, 

And  Asia  waits  in  that  far  Indian  vale, 

The  scene  of  her  sad  exile;  rugged  once 

And  desolate  and  frozen,  like  this  ravine; 

But  now  invested  with  fair  flowers  and 
herbs, 

And  haunted  by  sweet  airs  and  sounds, 
which  flow  830 

Among  the  woods  and  waters,  from  the 
ether 

Of  her  transforming  presence,  which  would 
fade 

If  it  were  mingled  not  with  thin«».  Fare- 
well I 

ACT   II 

ScEMB  I.  —  Morning.  A  lovely  Vale  in  the 
Indian  Caucasus.    Asia,  alone. 

ASIA 

From  all  the  blasts  of  heaven  thou  hast 

descended; 
Tes,  like  a  spirit,  like  a  thought,  whiel) 

makes 
Unwonted  tears  throng  to  the  homy  eyes, 
And  beatings  haunt  the  desolated  heart. 
Which  should  have  learned  repose;  then 

hast  descended 
Cradled  in  tempests;   thou  dost  wake,  O 

Spring  I 
0  child  of  many  winds  I     As  suddenly 
Tliou  comest  as  the  memory  of  a  dream. 
Which  now  is  sad  because   it   hath  been 

sweet; 
Like  genius,  or  like  joy  which  riseth  np    m 
As  from  the  earth,  clothing  with  g<^den 

clouds 
The  desert  of  our  life. 
This  is  the  season,  this  the  day,  the  honr; 
At  sunrise  thou  shouldst  come,  sweet  sister 

mine. 
Too  long  desired,  too  long  delaying,  oome ! 
How  like  death-worms  the  wingless  mo- 
ments crawl ! 
The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering 

still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  mom 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains;  through  a 

chasm 
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Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake       20 
Reflects  it;  now  it  wanes;  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning 

threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air; 
T  is  lost  I  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloud- 
like snow 
The  roseate  sunlight  quivers;  hear  I  not 
The  ^olian  music  of  ber  sea-green  plumes 
Wmnowing  the  crimson  dawn  ? 

Panthea  enters 

I  feel,  I  see 
Those  eyes  which  bum  through  smiles  that 

fade  in  tears, 
Like  stars  half-quenched  in  mists  of  silver 

dew>  29 

BelovM  and  most  beautiful,  who  wearest 
The  shadow  of  that  soul  by  whieh  I  live, 
How  late  thou  art  I  tbe  sphered  sun  had 

climbed 
The  sea;  my  heart  was  sick  with  hope, 

before 
The  printless  air  felt  thy  belated  plumes. 

PAMTHEA 

Pardon,  ^reat  Sister !  but  my  wings  were 

faint 
With  the  delight  of  a  remembered  dream, 
As  are  the  noontide  plumes  of  summer 

winds 
Satiate  with  sweet  flowers.    I  was  wont  to 

sleep 
Peacefully,  and  awake  refreshed  and  calm, 
Before  the  sacred  Titan's  fall  and  thy      40 
Unhappy  love  had  made,  through  use  and 

pity, 
Both  love  and  woe  familiar  to  my  heart 
As  they  had  grown  to  thine:   erewhile  I 

slept 
Under  the  glaucous  caverns  of  old  Ocean 
Within  dim  bowers  of  green  and  purple 

roo68, 
Onr  young  tone's  soft  and  milky  arms 
Locked  then,  as  now,   behind  my  dark, 

moist  luur, 
While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  were  pressed 

within 
The  folded  depth  of    her    life-breathing 

bosom:  49 

But  not  as  now,  since  I  am  made  the 

wind 
Whieh  fails  beneath  the  music  that  I  bear 
Of  thy  most  wordless  converse;  since  dis 

solv^ 


Into  the  sense  with  which  love  talks,  my 

rest 
Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet;  my  waking 

hours 
Too  full  of  care  and  pain. 


Lift  up  thine  eyesy 
And  let  me  read  thy  dream. 

PANTHEA  •^    '^i-^-^ 

As  I  have  said. 
With  our  sea-sister  at  his  feet  I  slept. 
The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at    our 

voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy 

flakes. 
From  the  keen  ice  shielding  our  linkM 

sleep.  60 

Then  ^-yro  ff  rfiamff  t^^rxM^-    One  I  remember 

not. 
But  iu  the  other  his  pale  wound- worn  limbs 
Fell  from  Prometheus,  and  the  azure  night 
Grew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  form 
Which  lives    unchanged  within,  and  his 

voice  fell 
Like  music  which  makes  giddy  the  dim 

brain. 
Faint  with  intoxication  of  keen  joy: 
<  Sister  of  her  whose  footsteps  pave  tne 

world 
With  loveliness  —  more   fair  than  aught 

but  her. 
Whose  shadow  thou  art  —  lift  thine  eyes  f 

on  me.*  70  ' 

I  lifted  them ;  the  overpowering  light 
Of  that  immortal  shape  was  shadowed  o*er 
By  love;  which,  from  his  soft  and  flowing 

limbs. 
And  passion-parted  lips,  and  keen,  faint 

eyes, 
Steamed  forth  like  vaporous  fire;  an  at- 
mosphere 
Which  wrapped  me  in  its  all-dissolving 

power, 
As  the  warm  ether  of  the  morning  sun 
Wraps  ere  it  drinks  some  cloud  of  wander- 
ing dew. 
I  saw  not,  heard  not,  moved  not,  only  felt 
His  presence  flow  and  mingle  through  my 

blood  80 

mi  it  became  his  life,  and  his  grew  mine. 
And  I  was  thus  absorbed,  until  it  passed. 
And  like  the  vapors  when  the  sun  sinks 

down. 
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Gratbering  again  in  drops  apon  the  pines, 
And  tremulous  as  they,  in  the  deep  night 
My  being  was  condensed;  and  as  the  rays 
Of  thought  were  slowly  gathered,  I  could 

hear 
His  voice,  whose  accents  lingered  ere  they 

diei 
Like  footsteps  of  weak  melody;  thy  name 
Among  the  many  sounds  alone  I  heard    90 
Of  what  might  be  articulate;  though  still 
I  listened  through  the  night  when  sound 

was  none, 
lone  wakened  then,  and  said  to  me: 
*  Canst  thou  divine  what  troubles  me  to- 
night ? 
I  always  Knew  what  I  desired  before, 
Nor  ever  found  delieht  to  wish  in  vain. 
But  now  I  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  seek; 
I  know  not;  something  sweet,  since  it  is 

sweet 
Even  to  desire  ;  it  is  thy  sport,  false  sis- 
ter; 
Thou  hast  discovered  some  enchantment 
old, '  100 

Whose  spells  have  stolen  my  spirit  as  1 

slept 
And  mingled  it  with  thine;  for  when  just 

now 
We  kissed,  I  felt  within  thy  parte<l  lips 
The  sweet  air  that  sustained  me;  ana  the 

warmth 
Of  the  life-blood,  for    loss  of  which    I 

faint. 
Quivered  between  our  intertwining  arms.' 
I  answered  not,  for  the  Eastern  star  grew 

pale, 
Bnt  fled  to  thee. 

ASIA 

I  Thou  speakest,  bnt  thy  words 

f  Are  as  the  air;  I  feel  them  not.    Oh,  lift 
Thine  eyes,  that  I  may  read  his  written 
soul  I  no 

PAimncA 
I  lift  them,  though  they  droop  beneath  the 

load 
Of  that  they  would  express;  what  canst 

thou  see 
Bat  thine  own  fairest  shadow  imaged  there  ? 


Thine  eyes  are  like  the  deep,  blue,  bound- 
less heaven 
Contracted  to  two  circles  underneath 


Their  long,  fine  lashes;  dark,  far,  measure- 
less, 

Orb  within  orb,  and  line  through  line  in- 
woven. 


Why  lookest  thou  as  if  a  sgiiit  passed  ? 


There  is  a  change;  beyond  their  inmost 

depth  ' 

I  see  a  shade,  a  shape:  't  is  He,  arrayed  lao 
In  the  soft  light  of  his  own  smiles,  which 

spread 
Like  radiance  from  the  doud-surrounded*' 

moon. 
Prometheus,  it  is  thine  I  depart  not  vet ! 
Say  not  those  smiles  that  we  shall  meet 

again 
Within  that  bright  pavilion  which  their 

beams 
Shall  build  on  the  waste  world  ?  The  dream 

is  told. 
What  shape  is  that  between  us  ?    Its  mde 

hair 
Roughens  the  wind  that  lifts  it,  its  regard 
Is  wild  and  quick,  yet 't  is  a  thing  of  air. 
For  through  its  gray  robe  gleams  Uie  golden 

dew  i3« 

Whose  stars  the  noon  has  quenched  not. 


DBBAM 


FoUowl    FoUowl| 


PAITTHRA 

It  is  mine  other  dream. 


It  disappears. 

PAITTHBA 

It  passes  now  into  my  mind.    Methonght  / 
As  we  sate  here,  the  flower-infolding  bnds 
Burst  on  yon  lightning  -  blasted  almond 

tree; 
When  swift  from  th^  white  Scythian  wil^ 

demess 
A  wind  swept  forth  wrinkling  the  Earth 

with  £rost; 
I  looked,  and  all  the  blossoms  were  blown 

down; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamped,  as  the  blue 

bells 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grief,  140 
Oh,  follow,  follow  1 
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As  yoa  speak,  yonr  words 
FQly  pause  by  pause,  mj  own  forgotten 

sleep 
With  shapes.    Methought  among  the  lawns 

together 
We  wandered,  underneath  the  young  gray 

dawn. 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the 

mountains, 
«  Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind; 
And    the    wmte  dew  on   the  new-bladed 

grass, 
Just  piercing  the  dark  earth,  hung  silently; 
And  there  was  more  which  1  remember 

not;  150 

But  on  the  shadows  of  the  morning  clouds. 
Athwart  the  purple  mountain  slope,  was 

written 
Follow,  oh,  follow  I  as  they  vanbhed 

by; 
And  on  each  herb,  from  which  Heayen's 

dew  had  fallen, 
The  like  was  stamped,  as  with  a  withering 

fire; 
A  wind  arose  amone  the  pines;  it  shook 
The  clinging  music  from  their  boughs,  and 

then 
L0W9  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell 

of  ghosts, 
Were  heard:  oh,  follow,  follow,  follow 

ME  I 
And  then  I  said, '  Panthea,  look  on  me.'  160 
But  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  eyes 

Still  I  saw,  FOLLOW,  FOLLOW  I 

r       xoBO 
N    '•''  FoUow,foUowl 

PANTHEA 

T^  cragSf  this  clear  spring  morning,  mock 

our  voices. 
As  they  were  spirit-tongued. 


Aromid  the  crags. 

Oh,  list  r 


It  is  some  being 
What  fine  clear  sounds  t 


xoHOxs,  ufueen 
Echoes  we:  listen  I 

We  cannot  stay:      >|^ 
As  d$ac:(Un  glisten      ^^ 
Then  fade  away  — 
Child  of  Ocean  I 
\ 


170 


Hark  I    Spirits   speak.     The   liquid   re- 
sponses 
Of  their  atrial  tongues  yet  sound. 


PAKTHSA 


I  hear. 


Oh,  follow,  follo!!^, 

As  our  voice  recedeth 
Through  the  caverns  hollow. 
Where  the  forest  spreadeth; 
{More  distant) 
Oh,  follow,  follow  I 
Through  the  caverns  hollow. 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue, 
Where  the  wild  bee  never  flew,        180 
Through  the  noontide  darkness  deep. 
By  the  odor-breathing  sleep 
Of  faint  night-flowers,  and  the  mves 
At  the  fountain-lighted  caves. 
While  our  music,  wild  and  sweet, 
Mocks  thy  gently  falling  feet, 
Child  of  Ocean  I 


Shall  we  pursue  the  sound  ?    It  grows 

more  faint 
And  distant. 

PAKTHEA 

List  I  the  strain  floats  nearer  now. 


S90 


BOHOB8 
In  the  world  unknown 

Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken; 
By  thy  step  alone 
Can  its  rest  be  broken; 
Child  of  Ocean  I 


How  the  notes  sink  upon  the  ebbing  wind  I 


Oh,  follow,  follow  f 
Through  the  caverns  hollow, 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue. 
By  the  woodland  noontide  dewj 
By  the  forests,  lakes,  and  fountains,  300 
Through  the  many-folded  mountains; 
To  the  rents,  and  gulfs,  and  chasms, 
Where  the  Earth  reposed  from  spasmsi 
On  the  day  when  He  and  thou 
Parted,  to  commingle  now; 
Child  of  Ocean  I 


\ 


(X.k<-< 
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ASIA 

Come,  Sweet  Fantbea,  liok  thj  hand  in 

mine. 
And  follow,  ere  the  voices  fade  away. 

SOEKS  n.  —  A  Forest  intermingled  with  Bocks 
and  Caverns.  Asia  and  Panthea  pass  into 
it.  Two  young  Fauns  are  sitting  on  a  Rock^ 
listening. 

BEMIOHORUS  I  OF  SPIRITS 

The  path  through  which  that  lovely  twain 
Have  passed,  by  cedar,  pine,  and  yew, 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew, 
Is  curtained  out  from  Heaven's   wide 
blue; 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  wind,  nor  rain, 
Can  pierce  its  interwoven  bowers. 
Nor  aught,   save  where  some  cloud  of 
dew. 
Drifted  along  the  earth-creeping  breeze 
Between  the  trunks  of  the  hoar  trees,        9 
Hangs  each  a  pearl  in  the  pale  flowers 
Of  the  green  laurel  blown  anew, 
And  bends,  and  then  fades  silently. 
One  frail  and  fair  anemone; 
Or  when  some  star  of  many  a  one 
That  climbs  and  wanders  through  steep 

night. 
Has  found  the  cleft  through  which  alone 
Beams  fall  from  high  those  depths  upon,  — 
Ere  it  is  borne  away,  away, 
^y  the  swift  Heavens  that  cannot  stay, 
^  It  scatters  drops  of  golden  light,  ao 

Like  lines  of  rain  that  ne'er  unite; 
And  the  gloom  divine  is  all  aronnd; 
And  underneath  is  the  mossy  ground. 

BBMIOHORCS  n 

There  the  yoluptn^8_ju£htiiigalfia». 
".^Sfi^vtU^e  throughall  the  bmuLnoon* 
dayi- 
When  one  with  bliss  or  sadness  fails. 

And  through  the  windless  ivy-boughs. 
Sick  with  sweet  love,  droops  dying  away 
On  its  mate's  music-panting  bosom; 
Another  from  the  swmg^ug  blossom,         30 
Watching  to  catch  the  languid  close 
Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on  high 
The  wings  of  the  weak  melodv, 
Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 

The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute; 
When  there  is  heard  throujrh  the  dim  air 
The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there. 
Like  many  a  bkke-surrounded  Ante, 


Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain 

So  sjEeety  that  joy  is  almost  pain.  40 

8BMICHORUS  I 
There  thpse  enchanted  eddies  plav 
Of  echoes,  music-tongued,  wnich  draw. 
By  Demogorgon's  mighty  law. 
With  melting  rapture,  or  sweet  awe, 
^11  spirits  on  that  secret  way, 
'If        As  inland  boats  are  driven  to  Ocean 
Down  streams  made  strong  with  mouutain- 

thaw; 
And  first  there  comes  a  eentle  sound 
To  those  in  talk  or  slumber  bound. 

And  wakes  the  destined;  soft  emo- 
tion 5c 
Attracts,  impels  them;  those  who  saw 
Say  from  th3  breathing  earth  behind 
There  steams  a  plume-uplifting  wind 
Which  drives  them  on  their  path,  while 
they 
Believe  their  own  swift  wings  and  feet 
Tlie  sweet  desires  within  obey; 
And  so  they  float  upon  their  way. 

Until,  still  sweet,  but  loud  and  strong, 
The  storm  of  sound  is  driven  along, 
Sucked  up  and  hurrying;  as  they  fleet  6c 
Behind,  its  g^athering  billows  meet 
And  to  the  fatal  mountain  bear 
Like  clouds  amid  the  yielding  air. 


Canst 


FIRST  FAUN 

where 


imagme 


those  spirits 


the 


thou 

live 
Which  make  such  delicate  music  in 

woods  ? 

We  haunt  within  the  least  frequented  caves 
And  closest  coverts,  and  we  know  these 

wilds. 
Yet  never    meet    them,  thoqgh  we  bear 

them  oft: 
Where  may  they  hide  themselves  ? 

SECOND  FAUH 

*T  is  hard  to  tell; 
I  have  heard  those  more  skilled  in  spirits 

say,  70 

The  bubbles,  which  the  enchantment  of  the 

sun 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  watec^flowers 

that  pave 
The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools, 
Are  the  pavilions  where    such  dwell  and 

float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
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Which  noontide  kindles  through  the  woven 
leaves; 

And  when  these  burst,  and  the  thin  fiery 
air, 

The  which  they  breathed  within  those  lu- 
cent domes. 

Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  through  the 
night, 

Thej  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  headlong 
speed,  80 

And  bow  their  burning  crests,  and  glide  in 
fire 

Under  the  waters  of  the  earth  again. 

FIB8T  TAUN 

If  snch  live  thus,  have  others  other  lives, 
Under  pink  blossoms  or  within  the  bells 
Of  meadow  flowers  or  folded  violets  deep. 
Or  on  their  dving  odors,  when  they  die, 
Or  in  the  snmyht4)£  the  spher^  ^dfi&2 

/         SBCONB  FAUK 

Ay,  many  more  which  we  may  well  divine. 
But    should  we  stay    to  speak,  noontide 

would  come. 
And  thwart  Silenus  find    his    goats  nn- 

drawn,    ^  90 

And  grudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  lovely 

songs 
Of  Fate,  and  Chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos 

old, 
And  Love  and  the  chained  Titan's  woful 

doom, 
And  how  he  shall  be  loosed,  and  make  the 

earth 
One  brotherhood;  delightful  strains  which 

cheer 
Our  solitary  twilights,  and  which  charm 
To  silence  the  uneuvying  uightiugales. 


SoEXB  m.  —J  A    PinnacU   of  Eock   among 
Mountaint,    Asia  and  Panthiea. 


Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us — to  the 

realm 
Of  Demofforgon,  and  the  mighty  portal, 
^^ke  a  volcano's  meteor-breathing  chasm, 
I  Whence  the  oracular  vapor  is  hurled  up 
I  Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their 

youth, 
[    And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy, 
That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  dregs 
they  drain 


To  deep  intoxication ;  and  uplift,  7 

Like  Mieuads  who  cry  loud^  Evoe  I  Evoe!      / 
The    voice    which     is    contagion   to    the 
world.  '    10 


Fit  throne  for  such  a  Power  I    Magnifi- 
cent I  ^ 
How  glorious  art  thou.  Earth  I  and  if  thou  \ 

be  ^ 

The  shadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still,  ; 

Though  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should       , 

be  r 

Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful,  / ' 

1  could  fall  down  and  worship  that  an4_/ 

thee. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth.    Wonderful  t 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapor  dim  thy  brain: 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist, 
Asa  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky,       m 
With  azure   waves  which  burst  in  silver 

light, 
Some  Indian  vale.     Behold  it,  rolling  on 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
The    peak    whereon    we    stand,   midway, 

around, 
Encinctured    by  the  dark  and  blooming 

forests. 
Dim  twilight-lawns,  and  stream-illumined 

caves. 
And  wind-euchanted  shapes  of  wandering 

mist; 
And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving     .^ 

mountains 
From  icy  spires  of  simlike  radiance  fling  3^ 
The  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  dazzling  spray,    - 
From  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up,        ^"^    ' 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like .  wate^    r 
*         ■    droTO".  V 

The  vale  is  girdled  with  their  walls,  a 

howl 
Of  cataracts  from  their  thaw-cloven  ra* 

vines 
Satiates  the  listening  wind,  continuous,  vast. 
Awful    as    silence.     Hark  I    the  rushing 

snow  I 
The  sun-awakened  avalanche  I  whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered 

there 
Flake  after  flake,  in  heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some 

great  truth  40/ 

Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round,     ^ 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains 

now. 
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PAJTTHKA 

Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  breaking 
In  crimson  foam,  even  at  our  feet  t  it  rises 
As  Ocean  at  the  enchantment  of  the  moon 
Hoond  f  oodless  men  wrecked  on  some  oozy 
isle. 


I  The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scattered 
up; 
The  wind  that  lifts  them  disentwines  my 
I  hair; 

I  Its  billows  now  sweep  o'er  mine  eyes;  my 
\  brain  49 

Grows  dizzy;  I  see  shapes  within  the  mist. 

PAMTHEA 

A    countenance    with    beckoning    smiles; 

there  bums 
An  azure  fire  within  its  ^Iden  locks  I 
Another  and  another:  hark  I  they  speak  I 

SONO  OF  SFIBITS(^  m,    ^  .    ^\jry 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 

Down,  down  ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep. 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  Life; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are,  60 

Even  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  throne, 

Down,  down  I 

While  the  sound  whirls  around, 

Down,  down  I 
As  the  fawn  draws  the  hound. 
As  the  liehtnin^  the  vapor, 
As  a  wei^  moth  the  taper; 
Death,  despair;  love,  sorrow; 
Time,  both;  to-day,  to-morrow; 
As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  stone,   70 

Down,  down  I 

Through  the  gray,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down  I 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism, 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not, 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 

(Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given. 
Where  there  is  one  perviMling,  one  alone, 
Down,  down !  80 

In  the  depth  of  the  deep 
Down,  down  1 


Like  veiled  lightning  asleep, 
Like  the  spark  nursed  in  embersy 
The  last  look  Love  remembers, 
Like  a  diamond,  which  shines 
On  the  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  al<Mie. 
Down,  down ! 

We  haye  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee;    99 

Down,  down ! 
With  the  bright  form  beside  thee; 

Resist  not  the  weakness. 
Such  strengthJaJn  meekofisa. 
That  tEe  ^^'it^'^B^^  <--1ia  ittttw^^i^nj^ 
Must  unloose  thi^uigb  life's  povtal- 
The  snake-like  Doom  coiled  underneath 

his  throne 

By  that  alone. 

ScBKB  IV.  —  T%e  Cave  q/*  Demooobook. 
Asia  and  Pakthea. 


PAITTHEA 

What  TcilM  form  sits  on  that  ebon  throne  ? 


The  reil  has  fallen. 

PAMTHBA 


I  see  a  mighty  darkness    y  ' 
Filling  the  seat  of  power,  and^^ys  of  gloom 
Dart  round,  as  light  from  the  meridiau'Sun,     ^^ 
Ungazed  upon  and  shapeless;  neither  limb,^ 
Nor  form,  nor  outline;  yet  we  feel  it  is         '^  ^ 
A  living  Spirit. 


DBXOOOROOV 

Ask  what  thou  wonldst  know. 


What  canst  thou  tell  ? 


DBMOOOBOOV 

All  thmgs  thon  dar'st  demand. 


Who  made  the  living  world  ? 


DBMOOOBOOK 


God. 


ASIA 


Who  made  all 
That  it  contains  ?  thought,  passion,  reason, 
will,  » 

Imagination  ? 
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DBXOOOROON 

God :  Almighty  God. 

Who  made  that  sense  which,  when  the 

winds  of  spring 
In  rarest  visitation,  or  the  voice 
Of  one  belov^  heard  in  youth  alone, 
Filb  the  faint  eyes  with  falling  tears  which 

dim 
The  radiant  looks  of  unbewailing  flowers, 
And  leaves  this  peopled  earth  a  solitude - 
When  it  returns  no  more  ?  J' 


DEMOOOBOOK 


Merciful  God. 


And  who  made  terror,  madness,  crime,  re- 
morse. 

Which  from  the  links  of  the  great  chain  of 
things  30 

To  every  thonght  within  the  mind  of  man 

Sway  and  dra^  heavily,  and  each  one  reels 

Under  the  l«id  towards  the  pit  of  death  ; 

Abandoned  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to 
hate; 

And  self-contempt,  bitterer  to  drink  than 
blood; 

Pain,  whose  nnbeeded  and  familiar  speech 

la  howling,  and  keen  shrieks,  day  after 
day; 

And  Hell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  Hell  ? 


DXKOOOBGOjr 


He  reigns. 


Uttf^r  bis  name  ;  a  world  pining  in  pain 
Ask^but  his  name;  curses  sha&  drag  him 
down.  30 


He  reigns. 


DEMOOORGON 
ASIA 

I  feel,  I  know  it:  who  ? 


DEMOOOBOOK 


He  reigns. 


Who  reigns  ?    There  was  the  Heaven  and 
Earth  at  first,  '      ^ 


And  Light  and  Lovej   then  Saturn,  from 

"""whose  throne 
Time  fell,  an  envious   shadow;  such  the 

state 
Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his 

sway. 
As  the  calm  joy  of   flowers  and  living 

leaves 
Before  the  wind  or  pun  has  withered  them 
And  semivital  worms  ;  but  he  refused 
The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledge, 

power, 
T^  skilly  which  wields  the  elements^  the.  w 
'  thought  ^  40    A 

Which  pjerct^Qb'ft  'Ijm  ff^JT,^"**^  ^it®. J^&^*i 
fF^-flnip""»i  "id  tb**  majesty  oF love;' 
For  thirst  of  which  they  fainted.    Then 

Prometheus 
Gave.wisdom,  which  ia,  fltrength,  -to  Jupiter, 
And  with  this  law  alone,  *Let  man  be 

free,' 
Clothed   him  with  the  dominion  of  wide 

Heaven. 
To  know  nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law,  to  be  , 
Onmipotent  but  friendless,  is  to  reign; 
And  Jove  now  reigned;  for  on  the  race  of 

man 
First  {amine,  and  then  toil,,  and  then  dis- 
ease, '50 
Strife,  woundsrAnd  ghastly  death  unseen 

before, 
Fell;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove, 
With  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  fire. 
Their  shelterless,  pale  trilies  to  mountain 

caves; 
And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants  he 

sent,  JL^LM-uL 

And  mad  disquietude?,  ^yid  sh^dowa  idlg^      \  / 
Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war,    \ 


So  mmmg  lEne  lair  wherein  they  raged. 

Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legioned 
hopes  59 

Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers. 

Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,  fadeless 
blooms. 

That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rain- 
bow wings 

The  shape  of  Death;  and  Love  he  sent  to 
bind 

The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 

Which  bears  the  wine  of  HFe,  the  human 
heart;.     ^ 

And  he  tamed  fire  which,  like  some  beast 
of  prey. 

Most  terriole,  but  lovely,  played  beneath 
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The  frown  of  man;   and  tortured  to  his 

will 
Iron  and  gold,  the  alavea  and^  signs  pf 

power, 
And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  subtlest 

forms  70 

Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the 

waves. 
He  gave  man  speech,  and  speech  created 

tbuUtfKC," 

Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universej 
And  Science  struck  the  thrones  of  earth 

uiid  heaven, 
Which  shook,  but  fell_not;   and  the  har- 
monious miud' 
Poured  itself  forth  in  all-prophetic  song; 
And  music  lifted  up  the  listening  spirit 
IJutil  it  walked,  exempt  from  mortal  care, 
Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet 

sound; 
And  human  hands  first  mimicked  and  then 

mocked,  80 

With  moulded  limbs  more  lovely  than  its 

own, 
The  human  form,  till  marble  grew  divine; 
And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love  men 

see 
Reflected  in  their  race,  behold,  and  perish. 
He  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and 

springs. 
And  Disease  drank  and  slept.    Death  grew 

like  sleep. 
He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 
Of  the  wide- wandering  stars;  and  how  the 

sun 
Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 
The  pale  moon  is  transformed,  when  her 

broad  eye  90 

Gazes  not  on  the  interlnnar  sea. 
^  He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs. 

The  tempest-wing&d  chariots  of  the  Ocean, 
And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.  Cities  then 
Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like 

columns  flowed 
i  The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  ether  shone, 
\And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were 

seen. 
Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  statfiw 
ti^metheus  gave  to  man,  for  which  he 

hangs 
Withering  in  destined  pain;  but  who  rains 

down  100 

Evil,  the  immedicable  plague,  which,  while 
llan  looks  on  his  creation  like  a  god^ 
And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him  on, 


The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of 

earth. 
The  outcast,  the  abandoned,  the  alone  ? 
Not  Jove :  while  yet  his  frown  shook  heaven 

ay,  when 
His  adversary  from  adamantine  chains 
Caned  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave.    De- 
^  islare  . 

Who  is  his  master  ?    Is  he  too  a  slave  ?  / 

DBMOOOBOOK 

All  spirits  are  enslaved  which  serve  things 

evil:  110  j 

Thou  knowest  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no.        / 


Whom oalled'st  thou  God?  yf  '  ' 

DBMOOOBGOH 

I  spoke  but  as  ye  speak,. 
For  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  living  things.  I 


Who  is  the  master  of  the  slave  ? 

DBMOGOBOOK 

If  the  abysm 
Could  vocit  forth  its  secrets  —  but  a  voice 
Is  wanting,  the  deep,  truth  is  imaypleas; 
For  what  would  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 
On  the  revolving  world  ?    What  to  bid 

speak  I 

Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance  and  Change  ?/ 

To  these  j 

All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love.  ttJ 

ASIA  ' 

So  much  I  asked  before,  and  my  heart  gave 
The  response  thou  hast  given;  and  of  saeh 

truths  ,       ^ 

Each  to  itself  must  be  the  oracle;  ^ 
One  more  demand;  and  do  thou  answer  me 
As  my  own  soul  would  answer,  did  it  know 
That  which  I  ask.  Prometheus  shall  arise 
Henceforth  the  sun  of  this  rejoicing  world: 
When  shall  the  destined  hour  arrive  ? 


DEXOOOBGOX 


Behold! 


The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  pur- 
ple night 

I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow -wing^ 
steeds  iia 
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Which  trample  the  dim  winds;  in  each  there 

stands 
,  A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flie^ht. 
viSome  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them 

tliere,  

And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars; 
Others,  with  burning  ejeB,  lean  forth,  and 

drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own 


As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before, 
And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it    Their 

bright  looks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair;  they 

all  139 

Sweep  onward. 

DBMOOOROOK 

These  are  the  immortal  Hours, 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.    One  waits 
for  thee. 

ASIA 

A  Spirit  with  a  dreadful  conntenance 
Checks  its  dark  chariot  by  the  craggy  gulf. 
Unlike  thy  brethren,  ghastly  Charioteer, 
Who   art   thou?     MOiither  wouldst  thou 
bear  me  ?    Speak  I 

SPIRIT 

/^    I  am  the  Shadow  of  a  destiny 

More  dread  than  is  my  aspect;  ere  yon 

planet 
Has  set,  the  darkness  which  ascends  with 

me 
Shall  wrap  in  lasting  night  heaven's  kingless 

throne.  *  149 

ASIA 

What  meanest  thou  ? 

PAKTHEA 

.  That  terrible  Shadow  floats 

/Up  from  its  throne,  as  may  the  lurid  smoke 
Of  earthquake-ruined  cities  o'er  tlie  sea. 
I40  I  it  ascends  the  car;  the  coursers  fly 
Terrified;  watch  its  path  among  the  stars 
Blackening  the  night ! 


Thus  I  am  answered:  strange  ! 

PANTHSA 

See,  near  the  verge,  another  chariot  stays; 
An  ivory  shell  inUid  with  crimson  fire, 


Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  sculptured 

rim 
Of   delicate  strange  tracery;   the  young 

Spirit 
That  guides  it  has  the  dove-like  eyes  of 

hope;  '^  '  160 

How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul!  as 

light      yT,^-\»WvMU»c 

Lures  wingfed  insects  through  the  lampless         3 


My  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning. 
They  drink  of  the  whirlwind's  stream,     | 

And  when  the  red  morning  is  bright'ning 
They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam. 
Tl|ey  have  strength  for  their  swiftness  I 
deem;  v 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 

I  4^ire  —  and  their  speed  makes  night 
kindle; 

I  fear  —  they  outstrip  the  typhoon ;  170 
Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwindle 

We  encircle  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

We  shall  rest  from  long  labors  at  noon; 
Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 


Scene  V.  —  The  Car  pauses  within  a  Cloud  on 
the  Tap  of  a  snowy  Mountain.  Asia,  Pan- 
THBA,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour. 

SPIRIT 

On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the  morning 

My  coursers  are  wont  to  respire; 
But  the  Earth  has  just  whispered  a  warn- 
ing 
That  tneir  flight  must  be  swifter  than 

fire; 
They  shall  drink  the  hot  speed  of  desire  ! 


Thon  breathest  on  their  nostrils,  but  my 

breath 
Would  give  them  swifter  speed. 

SPIRIT 

Alas  t  it  could  not 

PANTHEA 

O  Spirit !  pause,  and  tell  whence  is  the 

light 
Which  fills  the  cloud  ?  the  snn  is  yet  nn- 

risen.  9 
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The  son  will  rise  not  until  noon.     Apollo 
Is  held  in  heaven  by  wonder;  and  the  light 
Which  fills  this  vapor,  as  the  aerial  hue 
Of  fountain-gazing  roses  fills  the  water. 
Flows  from  thy  mighty  sister. 


PAKTHEA 


Yes,  I  feel- 


What  is  it  with  thee,  sister? 
pale. 


Thoa  art 


PANTHSA 


I  dare  not  look 


And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  eVer. 
Like  the  wide  heaven,  the  all-sustainiug  air. 
It  makes  the  reptile  equal  to  the  God ; 
They  who  inspire  it  most  are  fortunate, 
As  I  am  now;  but  those  who  feel  it  most 
Are  happier  still,  after  long  sufferings, 
As  I  shall  soon  become. 

FAVTHBA 

List !    Spirits  speak. 
VOICB  in  the  airj  singing 

Life  of  Life,  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them ; 


And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle  50 

Make  the  cold  air  fire;  then  screen  them 
In  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 


How  thou  art  changed  I 
on  thee; 

I  feel  but  see  thee  not.    I  scarce  endure 

The  radiance  of  thy  beauty.  Some  good 
change 

Is  working  in  the  elements,  which  suffer 

Thy  presence  thus  unveiled.    The  Nereids 
^  tell  ao 

^  That  on  the  day  when  the  clear  hyaline 

Was  cloven  at  thy  uprise,  and  thou  didst 
stand 

Within  a  veined  shell,  which  floated  on 

Over  the  calm  floor  of  the  crystal  sea. 

Among  the  JEgean  isles,  and  by  the  shores 

Which  bear  thy  name,  —  love,  like  the  at- 
mosphere 

Of  the  sun*8  fire  filling  the  living  world,    v  r     -.        ^.      .  ,  ^  ^,    ^ ,.     .  j      ,     j 

Burst  from  thee,  and  Ulumined  earth  an<i^  V    F«>m  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendor, 
heaven  ^  \^"*^  ^^  ^®®''  ^^^  "^®  *^^  never. 

And  the  deep-ocean  and  the  sunless  caves  t ;  ^"  ^  ^^^  "''*'''  ^"^^  ^'''^''^^  ' 

And  all  that  dwells  within  them;  till  grieCj'  *  t.    ,•  •     u      »     xi. 

^j^^  '  30     La™P  0^  Earth !  where'er  thou  roovest 

Eclipse  upon  the  soul  from  which  it  came. 

Such  art  thou  now;  nor  is  it  I  alone. 

Thy  sister,  thy  companion,  thine  own  chosen 
one. 

But  the  whole  world  which  seeks  thy  sym- 
pathy. 

Hea^est  thou  not  sounds  i'  the  air  which 
speak  the  love 

Of  all  articulate  beings  ?    Feelest  thou  not 

The  inanimate  winds  enamoured  of  thee  ? 
List  I  "  [Mime, 


Child  of  Light  I  thy  limbs  are  burning 
Through  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide 
them; 
As  the  radiant  lines  of  rooming 
Through   the   clouds,  ere   they   divide 
them; 
And  this  atmosphere  divinest 
Shrouds  thee  wheresoe'er  thou  shinest. 

Fair  are  others;  none  beholds  thee,  60 

But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 
;^ike  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 


Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness, 
And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 

Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness. 
Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing,  70 

Dizzy,  lost,  yet  unbewailing  I 


ASIA 

Thy  words  are  sweeter  than  aught  else  but 

his 
Whose  echoes  they  are;  yet  all  love  is 

sweet, 
Given  or  returned.    Commpii  wk  ligiit  Js 

love,  — -    40 


-X 


-^ 


ASIA 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 
Wnich,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  sing^ 

And  tmne  doth  like  an  ansel  sit 
Beside  a  helm  conducting  it. 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ring-^ 
ing. 
It  seems  to  float  ever,  forever. 
Upon  that  many-winding  river. 
Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses,      80 
A  paradise  of  wildernesses  ! 
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Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound,  \ . 

Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  aronnd,  V 
Into  a  sea    profound    of    ever-spreading 
sound. 

Meanwhile  thj  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 
In  music's  most  sereue  domiuious; 
Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy 
heaven. 
And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar, 
Without  a  course,  without  a  star, 
But,  by  the  instinct   of    sweet    music 
driven;  90 

Till  through  £lysian  garden  islets 
By  thee  most  beautiful  of  pilots, 
Where  never  mortal  pinnace  glided, 
The  boat  of  my  desire  is  guided; 
Realms  where  the  air  we  breathe  is  love. 
Which  in  the  winds  on  the  waves  doth 
-^         move, 

IHarmonizing  this  earth  with  what  we  feel 
"  above. 

We  have  passed  Age's  icy  caves, 
^     And  Manhood's  dark  and  tossing  waves. 
And  Youth's    smooth    ocean,  smiling   to 


betray; 
Beyond  the  glassy  gulfs  we  flee  ^ 
Of  shadow-peopled  Infancy^^  v^ 

Through  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner  daj: 
A  paradise  of  vaulted  bowers  '^f^TkTi'j 
Ut  by  downward-gazing  flowers,  ^"**iii[*  jlj 
And  watery  paths  that  wind  between 
Wildernesses  calm  and  green. 
Peopled  by  shapes  too  bright  to  see. 
And  rest,  having  beheld;  somewhat  like 

thee; 
Which  walk  upon  the  seaj  and  chant  melo- 
diously 1  no 

ACT  III 

ScEirs  L — Heaven,    Jupitbb  on  his  Throne; 
Thbtis  and  the  other  Deitite  assembled. 


Yk   congregated  powers  of  heaven,  who 

share 
The  glory  and   the  strength  of  him  ye 
I  serve, 

<  Rejoice  !  henceforth  I  am  omnipotent. 
AUelifi  Jiad  been  subdued  to  me  ;  alone 
The  soul  of  man,  like  unextinguished  fire, 
Yet  barns  towards  heaven  with  fierce  re- 
proach, and  doubt, 


And  lamentation,  and  reluctant  prayer. 
Hurling    up    insurrection,    which     might 

make 
Our  antique  empire  insecure,  though  built 
On  eldest  faith,  and  hell's  coeval,  fear;     10 
And  though  my  curses  through  the  pendu- 
lous air. 
Like  snow  on  herbless  peaks,  fall  flake  by 

flake. 
And  cling  to  it;  though  under  my  wrath's 

night 
It  climb  the  crags  of  life,  step  after  step. 
Which  wound  it,  as  ice  wounds  unsandalled 

feet, 
Jt  yet  remains.  ggpffpTWft  nW  misery, 
Aspiring*  unrepressed,  yet  soon  to  fall; 
JBven  now  have  I  begotten  a  strange  won- 1 

der,  I 

That  fatal  child,  the  terror  of  the  earth,      / 
Who  waits  but  till  the  destined  hour  ar^ 

rive,  4 

Bearing  from  Demogorgon's  vacant  throne 
The  dreadful  might  of  ever-living  liuibs 
Which  clothed  that  awful  spirit  unbebeld, 
To  redescend,  and  trample  out  the  spark. 


■/ 


Pour 


forth  heaven's  wine,  Idffian  Gany- 
mede, 
And  let  it  fiU  the  daedaljiups  like  fire. 
And  from  the  floi^er-inwoven  soil  divine, 
Ye  all-triumphant  harmonies,  arise, 
^As  dew  from  earth  under    the  twiUght 

stars, 
^rink !  be  the  nectar  circling  through  your 

veins  jo 

The  soul  of  joy,  ye  ever-living  Gods, 
Till  exultation  burst  in  one  wide  voice 
Like  music  from  Elysian  winds. 

And  thoa 
Ascend  beside  me,  veil^  in  the  light 
Of  the  desire  which  makes  thee  one  with 

me, 
Thetis,  bright  image  of  eternity  ! 
When  thou  didst  cry,  <  Insufferable  might  I 
Grod  1  spare  me  1    I  sustain  not  the  quick 

flames. 
The  penetrating  presence;  all  my  being, 
Like  him  whom  the  Numidian  seps  did 

thaw  40 

Into  a  dew  with  poison,  is  dissolved. 
Sinking  through   its  foundations,'  —  even 

then 
Two  mighty   ipurits,  mingling,    made    a 

third 
Mightier  than  either,  which,  unbodied  now« 
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Between  ns  floats,  felt/  although  unbeheld, 
Waiting  the  incaruati<^,  which  ascends, 
(Hear  ye  the  thunder  of  the  fiery  wheels 
U  riding  the  winds  ?)  from  Demogorgon's 

throne. 
Victory  I    victory  I    Feel'st   thou  not,  O 

world, 
The  earthquake  of  hb  chariot  thundering 

up  50 

Olympus  ? 

[The  Car  qf  the  HouB  arrives,  Dbmo- 
OORQON  descends  and  moves  towards  the 
Throne  of  Jupitss. 

Awful  shape,  what  art  thou  ?    Speak  1 

DBMOOOBOON 

Eternity. ,  Demand  no  direr  name. 

descend,  and  follow  me  down  the  abyss. 

I  am  thy  child,  as  thou  wert  Saturn's 
child; 

Mightier  than  thee;  and  we  must  dwell  to- 
gether 

Henceforth  in  darkness.  Lift  thy  light- 
nings not. 

The  tyranny  of  heaven  none  may  retun, 

Or  reassume,  or  hold,  succeeding  thee; 

Yet  if  thou  wilt,  as  't  is  the  destiny 

Of  trodden  worms  to  writhe  till  they  are 
dead,  60 

Put  forth  thy  might 

JUFITBB 

I  Detested  prodigy  ! 

Even    thus   beneath   the    deep   Titanian 
^  prisons 

/  I  trample  thee  1    Thou  lineerest  ? 

1  Mercy  !  meroy  ! 

No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite !    Oh, 
That  Uiou  woaldst  make  mine  enemy  my 

judge, 
Even  where  he  hangs,  seared  by  my  long 

revenge. 
On  Caucasus  1   he  would  not  doom    me 
thus. 
\    Gentle,  and  inst,  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world  ?    What  then 
art  thou  ?  69 

No  refuge  !  no  appeal ! 

Sink  with  me  then. 
We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of 
/  ruin, 

J-  Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight, 
Into  a  shoreless  sea  I    Let  bell  unlock 


/ 


Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire, 
And  whelm  on  them  into  the  bottomless 

void 
This  desolated  world,  and  thee,  and  me. 
The  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  and  the 

wreck 
Of  that  for  which  they  combated  I 

Ai,Ail 
The  elements  obey  me  not.    I  sink  80 

'Dizzily  down,  ever,  forever,  down. 
And,  uke  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory  1    Ai,  Ai  I 


So£NE  n.  —  TTie  Mouth  of  a  great  Btver  in  the 
Island  Atlantis.  Oceak  is  discovered  reclin- 
ing near  the  shore;  Apollo  stands  beside 
him, 

OCEAK 

He  fell,  thou  sayest,  beneath  his  oonqaer- 
or's  frown  ? 

APOLLO 

Ay,  when  the  strife  was  ended  which  made 

dim 
The  orb  I  rule,  and  shook  the  solid  stars. 
The  terrors  of  his  eye  illumined  heaven 
With  sanguine  light,  through  the  thick 

ragged  skirts 
Of  the  victorious  darkness,  as  he  fell; 
.Like  tiie  last  glare  of  day's  red  agony, 
Which,  from  a  rent  among  the  fierv  oloads, 
Burns  far  along  the  tempest-wrinkled  deep. 

OOEAir 

He    sunk    to    the    abyss?   to   the    dark 
void  ?  »o 

APOLLO 

An  eagle  so  caught  in  some  burstinp^  ^ond 
On  Caucasus,  his  thunder-baffied  wmgs 
Entangled  in  the  whirlwind,  and  his  eyes, 
Which  eazed  on  the  nndazzling  sun,  now 

blinded 
By  the  white  lightning,  while  the  ponder- 
ous hail 
Beats  on  his  struggling  form,  which  sinks 

at  length 
Prone,  and  the  aerial  ice  clings  over  it 

OCEAK 

Henceforth  the  fields  of  Heaven-reflecting 

sea 
Which  are  mv  realm,  will  heave,  unstained 

with  bloody 
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Beneath  the  uplifting  winds,  like  plains  of 

corn  20 

Swayed  by  the  summer  air;  my  streams 

will  flow 
Bound  many-peopled  continents,  and  round 
Fortunate  isles;   and  from    their    glassy 

thrones 
Blue  Proteus  and  his  humid  nymphs  shall 

mark 
The  shadow  of  fair  ships,  as  mortals  see 
The  floating  bark  of  the  light-laden  moon 
With  that  white  star,  its  sightless  pilot's 

crest, 
Borne  down  the  rapid  sunset's  ebbing  sea  ; 
Tracking  their  path  no  more  by  blo^  and 

g^roans. 
And  desolation,  and  the  mingled  voice     30 
Of  slavery  and  command;  but  by  the  lis^ht 
Of    wave-reflected   flowers,  and    floatmg 

odors. 
And  music  soft,  and  mild,  free,  gentle 

voices, 
That  sweetest  music,  such  as  spirits  love. 


And  I  shall  gaze  not  on  the  deeds  which 

make 
My  mind  obscure  with  sorrow,  as  eclipse 
Darkens  the  sphere  I  guide.   But  list,  I  bear 
The  small,  clear,  silver  lute  of  the  young 

Spirit 
That  sits  i'  the  morning  star. 

OGBAK 

Thou  must  away ; 

Thy  steeds  will  pause  at  even,  till  when 
farewell.  40 

The  loud  deep  calls  me  home  even  now  to 
feed  it 

With  azure  calm  out  of  the  emerald  urns 

Which  stand  forever  full  beside  my  throne. 

Behold  the  Nereids  under  the  g^reen  sea. 

Their  wavering  limbs  borne  on  the  wind* 
like  stream. 

Their  white  arms  lifted  o'er  their  stream- 
ing hair. 

With  garlands  pied  and  starry  sea^flower 
4  crowns. 

Hastening  to  grace  their  mighty  sister's  joy. 
[A  sound  of  wavei  is  heard. 

It  is  the  nnpastured  sea  hungering  for  calm. 

Peace,  monster;  I  oome  now.    I^urewelL 


APOLLO 


FarewelL    50 


ScBKB  in.  —  Caucasuf,  Pbohsthbus,  Her- 
cules, Ions,  the  Earth,  Spirits,  Asia,  and 
Pakthsa,  borne  in  the  Car  with  the  Spirit 
op  tub  Hour.  Hercules  ttnbinde  Pro- 
metheus, toho  descends. 

HERCULES 

Most  glorious  among  spirits  I  thus  doth 

strength 
To   wisdom,  courage,  and  long-suffering 

love. 
And  thee,  who  art  the  form  they  animate, 
Minister  like  a  slave. 

PROMETHEUS 

Thy  gentle  words 
Are  sweeter  even  than  freedom  long  de« 

sired 
And  long  delayed. 

Asia,  thou  light  of  life. 
Shadow  of  beauty  uubeheld;  and  ye. 
Fair  sister  nymphs,  who  made  long  years 

of  paiu 
Sweet  to  remember,  through  your  love  and 

care; 
Henceforth  we  will  not  part.    There  is  a 

cave,  ,0 

All  overgrown  with  trailing  odorous  plants. 
Which  curtain  out  the  day  with  leaves  and 

flowers, 
And  paved  with  veinM  emerald;  and  a 

fountain 
Leaps  in  WS  midst  with  an  awakening 

sound. 
From  its  curved  roof  the  mountain's  frozen 

tears. 
Like  snow,  or  silver,  or  long  diamond  spires. 
Hang  downward,  raining  forth  a  doubtful 

!»^t; 
And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air 
Whispering  without  from  tree  to  tree,  imd 

birds. 
And   bees;    and    all    around   are    mossy 


And  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  with  long 
soft  grass; 

A  simple  dwelling,  which  shall  be  our 
own; 

Where  we  will  sit  and  talk  of  time  and 
change. 

As  the  world  ebbs  and  flows^urselves  un- 
changed. 

What  can  hide  man  f roi^  mntabilitv  ? 

And  if  ye  sigh,  then  I  wiRsmile;  ^d  thou. 
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IoQfi«  slialt  chant  fragments  of  BeaKmusiCj 
^TTiitil  I  weep,  when  ye  shall  smile  away 
The  tears  she  brought,  which  yet  were 

sweet  to  shed. 
We  will  entangle  buds  and  flowers  and 

beams  30 

Which  twinkle  on  the  fountain's  brim,  and 

make 
I  Strange    combinations    out    of    common 

things, 
I  Like  human  babes  in  their  brief  innocence; 
\And  we  will  search,  with  looks  and  words 

of  love, 
For  hidden  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than  the 

last, 
Our  unexhausted  spirits;  and,  like  lutes 
Touched  by  the  skill  of  the  enamoured  wind, 
Weave  harmonies  divine,  yet  ever  new. 
From  difiPerence  sweet  where  discord  can- 
not be; 
And  hither  come,  sped  on  the  charmM 

winds,  40 

Which  meet  from  all  the  points  of  heaven 

—  as  bees 
From  every  flower  aSrial  Enna  feeds 
At  their  known  island-homes  in  Himera  — 
The  echoes  of  the  human  world,  which 

teU 
Of  the  low  voice  of  love,  almost  unheard, 
And  dove-eyed  pity's  murmured  pain,  and 

music, 
Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart,  and  all 
That  tempers  or  improves  man's  life,  now 

free; 
And  lovely  apparitions,  —  dim  at  first. 
Then  radiant,  as  the  mind  arising  bright  50 
From  the  embrace  of  beauty  (whence  the 

forms 
Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms)  casts  on 

them 
The  gathered  rays  which  are  reality  — 
1  .     Shall  visit  us,  the  progeny  immortal 
I     "  Of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  rapt  Poesy, 
And  arts,  though  unimagined,  yet  to  be; 
The  wandering  voices  and   the  shadows 

these 
Of  all  that  man  becomes,  the  mediators 
Of  that  best  worship,  love,  by  him  and  us 
Given    and    returned;    swift  shapes    and 

sounds,  which  grow  60 

More  fair  and  soft  as  man  grows  wise  and 

kind, 
And,  veil  by  veil,  evil  and  error  fall. 
Such  virtue  has  the  cave  and  place  around. 
[TWfitii^  to  the  Spibit  of  tks  Houb. 


For  thee,  fair  Spirit,  one  toil    remains. 

lone. 
Give  her  that  ourvkl  shell,  which  Protens 

old  

Made  Asia's  nuptial  boon,  breathing  within 

it 
A  voice  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  tboa      ^ 
Didst  hide  in  grass  under  the  hollow  rook.    •''' 

C        "'^ 
lONB  .^^A*" 

Thon  most  desired  Hour,  more  loved  and 

lovely 
Than  all  thy  sisters,  ihis  is  the  mystic 

shell.  70 

See  the  pale  azure  fading  into  silver^'^^^ 
Lining  it  with  a  soft  yet  blowing  light.     >. 
Looks  it  not  like  lulled  music  sleepingX 

there  ?  —  1 

spntrr 
It  seems  in  truth  the  fairest  shell  of  Ocean: 
Its  sound  must  be  at  once  both  sweet  and 
strange. 

PB01CBTHECT8 
Go,  borne  over  the  cities  of  mankind 
On  whirlwind-footed  coursers;  once  again 
Outspeed  the  sun  around  the  orbM  world; 
And  as  thy  chariot  cleaves  the  kindling  air, 
Thou  breathe  into  the  many-folded  shell. 
Loosening  its  mighty  music;  it  shall  be    81 
As  thunder  minted  with  clear  echoes;  then 
Return;  and  thou  shalt  dwell  beside  our 
cave. 


And  thon,  O  Mother  Earth  I  -* 

TBS  BABTH 

I  hear,  I  feel; 
Thy  lips  are  on  me,  and  thy  touch  runs 

down 
Even  to  the  adamantine  central  gloom 
Along  these  marble  nerves;  'tis  life,  'tis 

And,  through  my  withered,  old,  and  iey 
frame 

The  warmth  of  an  immortal  youtli  shoots 
down 

Circling.    Henceforth  the  manj  children, 
fair  90/ 

Folded  in  my  sustaining  arms;  all  plants, 

And  creeping  forms,  and  insects  rainbow- 
wing^, 

And  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  hnnm 
shapes, 
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Which  drew  disease  and  pain  from  my 

wan  bosom, 
Draining  the  poison  of  despair,  shall  take 
And  interchange  sweet  nutriment;  to  me 
Shall  they  become  like  sister-antelopes 
Bjr  one  fair  dam,  snow-white,  and  swift  as 

wind, 
Nnrsed    among    lilies    near    a  brimming 

stream. 
The  dew-mists  of  mj  sunless  sleep  shall 

float  loo 

Under  the  stars  like  balm;  night^folded 

flowers 
Shall  suck  un withering  hues  in  their  repose; 
And  men  and  beasts  in  happy  dreams  shall 

gather 
Strength  for  the  coming  day,  and  all  its 

joy; 
And  death  shall  be  the  last  embrace  of  her 
Who  takes  the  life  she  gave,  eyen  as  a  mo- 
ther, 
Folding  her  child,  says,  'Leave  me  not 

again.' 


Oh,  mother  t  wherefore  speak  the  name  of 

death? 
Cease  they  to  love,  and  move,  and  breathe, 

and  speak. 
Who  die? 

THE  EARTH 

It  would  avail  not  to  reply;  ito 
Thou  art  immortal  and  this  tongue  is  known 
But  to  the  uncommunicating  dead. 
D^thJa-ihe-EfiiLwbioh  those jwho  live  call 
-  life;,  '  -^     -    ' 

They  sleep,  and  it  is  liCtijed;  and  meanwhile 
Tn  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild 
With  rainbow-skirted  showers,  and  odorous 

winds. 
And  long  blue  meteors  cleansing  the  dull 

night, 
And  the  life-kindling  shafts  of  the  keen 

sun's 
All-piercing  bow,  and  the  dew-minrled  rain 
Of  the  calm  moonbeams,  a  soft  mfluence 

mild,  iio 

Shall  clothe  the  forests  and  the  fields,  ay, 

even 
The  crag-built  deserts  of  the  barren  deep, 
With  ever-living  leaves,  and  fruits,  and 

flowers. 
And  thou  1  there  is  a  cavem  where  my 

spirit 


V^^' 


3Va8  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  th; 

pain 
Made  my  heart  mad,  and  those  who  did! 

inhale  it  \ 

Became  mad  too,  and  built  a  temple  there,  i 
And  spoke,~and  were  onu^ular,  and  lured  I 
The  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war,  \ 
And  faithless  faith,  such  as  Jove  kept  with  I 

thee;  130  \ 

Which  breath  now  n^es  as  amongst  tall    I 

weeds  \ 

A  violet's  exhalation,  and  it  filb 
With  a  serener  light  and  crimson  air 
Intense,  yet  soft,  the  roeks   and  woods 

around ; 
It  feeds  the  quick  growth  of  the  serpent 

vine. 
And  the  dark  linkM  ivy  taugline  wild. 
And  buddiug,  blown,  or  odor-faded  blooms 
Which  star  the  winds  with  points  of  col- 
ored light 
As  they  rain  through  them,  and  bright 

golden  globes 
Of  fruit  suspended  in  their  own  green  hea- 
ven, ^  ,40 
And  through  their  vein^  leaves  and  amber 

stems 
The  flowers  whose  purple  and  translucid 

bowls 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  atrial  dew. 
The  drink  of  spirits;  and  it  circles  round. 
Like  the  soft  waving    wings  of  noonday 

dreams. 
Inspiring  calm  and  happy  thoughts,  like 

mine. 
Now  thou  art  thus  restored.    This  cave  is 

thine. 
Arise !    Appear ! 

[A  Spulit  rimi  m  the  lHeeme$8  0/  «  wimged 
ekUd. 

This  IS  my  torch-bearer; 
Who  let  his  lamp  ont  in  old  time  with  gazing 
On  eyes  from  which  he  kindled  it  anew  150 
With  love,  which  is  as  fire,  sweet  daughter 

mine. 
For  such  is  that  within  tlune  own.    Run, 

wayward, 
And  g^ide  this  company  beyond  the  peak 
Of  Bacchic  Nysa,  Menad4iaunted  moun- 
tain, 
And  beyond  Indus  and  its  tribute  rivers. 
Trampling  the  torrent  streams  and  glassy 

lakes 
With  feet  unwet,  unwearied,  undelaying, 
And  up  the  green  ravine,  across  the  vale. 
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Beside  the  windless  and  crystalline  pool. 
Where  ever  lies,  on  unerasing  waves,      i6o 
The  image  of  a  temple,  built  above, 
Distinct  with  column,  arch,  and  architrave, 
And  palm-like  capital,  and  overwrought, 
most  with  living  imagery, 
Praxitelean  Whapes,  whose  marble  smiles 
__       jhed  air  with  everlasting  love. 
It  is  deserted  now,  but  once-it  bore 
Thy  name,  Frometheusj  there  the  emulous 
/  youths 

Bore  to  thy   honor   through    the   divine 

gloom 
The  lamp  which  was  thine  emblem;  even 

as  those  170 

Who  bear  the  untransmitted  torch  of  hope 
Into  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  life, 
As  thou  hast  borne  it  most  triumphantly 
To  tliis  far  goal  of  Time.    Depart,  fare- 

weUl 
\  Beside  that  temple  is  the  destined  cave. 


SoBinc  rV.  — il  Forest.  In  the  backgrwnd  a 
Cave,  Pbombthbus,  Asia,  Panthba,  loNB, 
and  the  Spibft  of  ths  Eabth. 


Sister,  it  is  not  earthly;  how  it  glides 
Under  the  leaves  I  how  on  its  head  there 

bums 
A  light,  like  a  green  star,  whose  emerald 

beams 
Are  twined  with  its  fair  hair  I  how,  as  it 

moves, 
The    splendor  drops    in  flakes  npon  the 

grass  I 
Knowestthouit? 

PAITTHEA 

It  is  the  delicate  spirit 
That    guides    the  earth  through  heaven. 

From  afar 
The  populous  constellations  call  that  light 
^  ^he  loveliest  of  the  planets;  and  sometimes 
It  floats  idong  the  spray  of  the  salt  sea,     10 
Or  makes  its  chariot  of  a  fo^^  cloud, 
Or  walks  through  fields  or  cities  while  men 

sleep, 
Or  o'er  the  mountain  tops,  or  down  the 

rivers, 
Or  through  the  green  waste  wilderness,  as 

now. 
Wondering  at  all  it   sees.    Before  Jove 

reigned 
It  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 


Each  leisure  hour  to  drink  the  liquid  light 
Out  of  her  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it  thirsted 
As  one  bit  by  a  dipsas^  and  with  her 
It  made  its  cHUaish  confidence,  and  told 

her  M 

All  it  had  known  or  seen,  for  it  saw  much, 
Yet  idly  reasoned  what  it  saw;  and  called 

her, 
For  whence  it  sprung  it  knew   not,  nor 

do  I, 
Mother,  dear  mother. 

THB  SPIHIT  OF  TBB  EABTH,  running  to   ASIA 

Mother,  dearest  mother  t 
May  I  then  talk  with  thee  as  I  was  wont  ? 
May  I  then  hide  my  eyes  in  thy  soft  arms, 
After  thy  looks  have  made  them  tired  of 

Joy? 
May  I  then  play    beside  thee  the  long 

noons, 
When  work   is  none  in  the  bright  silent 

air  ?  39 


I  love  thee,  gentlest  being,  and  henceforth  ' 
Can    cherish    thee    unenvied;      Speak,    I 
prey;  ^ 

Thy  simple  talk  once  solaced^  now  de- 
lights. 

8PIBIT  OF  THE  EARTH 

Mother,  I  am  grown  wiser,  though  a  child 
Cannot  be  wise  like  thee,  within  this  day; 
And  happier  too;  happier  and  wiser  boMi. 
Thou  knowest  that  toads,  and  snakes,  and 

loathly  worms. 
And  venomous  and  malicions  beasts,  and 

boughs 
That  bore  ill  berries  in  the  woods,  were 

ever 
An  hindrance  to  my  walks  o'er  the  green 

world; 
And  that,  among  the  haunts  of  homan- 

kind,  40 

Hard-featured  men,  or  with  proud^  <^S^. 

looks. 
Or  cold,  staid  gait»  or  false  and  hollow 

smiles. 
Or  the  dull  sneer  of  self-loved  ienorance^ 
Or  other  such  foul  masks,  with  which  ill 

thoughts 
j[idft  that  fair  being  whom  we  spirita  call 

man; 
And  women  too,  ugliest  of  all  things  evil, 
(Though  fair,  even  in  a  world  where  thoa 

art  fair, 
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When  good  and  kind,  freejind  sincere  like 

thee) 
When  false  or  frowning  made  me  sick  at 

heart 
To  pass  them,  though  they  slept,  and  I  un^ 

seen.  50 

Well,  mj  path  lately  lay  through  ^  great 

city 
Into  the  woody  hills  surrounding  it; 


A_8entinel  was  sleeping  at  the  gate; 
ard  J 
shook 


When  there  was  heard  a  sounc^  so  loud,  it 


The  towers  amid  the  moonlight,  yet  more 

sweet 
Than  any  voice  but  thine,  sweetest  of  all; 
A  lonff,  long  sound,  as  it  would  never  end; 
And  ful  the  inhabitants  leapt  suddenly 
Out  of  their  rest,  and  gathered  in    the 

streets, 
Looking  in  wonder  up  to  Heaven,  while 

yet  60 

The  music  pealed  along.    I  hid  myself 
Within  a  fountain  in  the  public  square, 
Where  I  lay  like  the  reflex  of  the  moon 
Seen  in  a  wave  under  grpen  leaves;  and 

soon 
Those  ugly  human  shapes  and  visages 
Of  which  1  spoke  as  having  wrought  me 

pam, 
Passed  floating  through  the  air»  and  fading 

still 
Into  the  winds  that  scattered  them;    and 

those 
From  whom  they  passed  seemed  mild  and 

lovely  forms 
After  some  foul  disguise  had  fallen,  ^d 

all  70 

Were  somewhat  changed,  and  after  brief 

surprise 
And  greetmgs  of  delighted  wonder,  all 
Went  to  their  sleep  again;  and  when  the 
/  dawn 

'    Came,  wouldst  thou  think  that  toads,  and 

snakes,  and  efts, 
Could  e'er  be  beautiful  ?  yet  so  they  were. 
And  that  with  little  change  of  shape  or 

hue; 
All  things  had  put  their  evil  nature  off; 
I  uHaaortell  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake, 
Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  nightshade 

twined, 
I  saw  two  azure  halcyons  clinging  down- 
ward 80 
And  thinning  one  bright  bunch  of  amber 

berries, 


With  quick  long  beaks,  and  in  the  deep 

there  lay 
Those  lovely  forms  imaged  as  in  a  sky; 
So  with  my  thoughts  full  of  these  happy 

changes, 
We  meet  again,  the  happiest  change  of  alL 


And  never  will  we  part,  till  thy  chaste 

sister. 
Who  guides    the  frozen  and   inconstant 

moon. 
Will  look  on  thy  more  warm  and  equal 

light 
Till  her  heart  thaw  like  flakes  of  April 
•  snow,  89 

And  love  thee. 

BPQUT  OF  THE  SABTH 

What  1  as  Asia  loves  Fromethens  ? 


Peace,  wanton  t    thou   art   yet   not   old 

enough.  ~ 

Think  ve  by  gazing  on  each  other's  eyes 
To  multiply  your  lovely  selves,  and  fill 
With  sphered  fires  the  interlunar  air  ? 

BPmiT  OF  THE  TAiyT 

iTay,  mother,  while  my  sister  trims  her 

lamp 
'T  is  hard  I  should  go  darkling. 


Listen;  look  t 
l%e  Sfdeut  of  the  Hour  enters 

PBOMETHEUS 

We  feel  what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen; 
yet  speak. 

SPIBTT  OF  THE  HOUR  /V  ^ 

Soon  as  the  sound  had  ceased  whose  thunder 

filled 
The  abysses  of  the  sky  and  the  wide  earth, 
There  was  a  change;  the  impalpable  thin 
air        ^  100 

And  the  all-circling  sunlight  were  trans- 
formed. 
As  if  the  sense  of  love,  dissolved  in  them, 
Had  folded  itself  round  the  sphered  world. 
My  vision  then  ^ew  clear,  and  I  could  see 
Into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
Dizzy  as  with  delight  I  floated  down; 
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Winuowing  the  lightsome  air  with  languid 

plomes, 
Mj  coursers  sought  their  birthplace  in  the 

sun, 
Where  they  henceforth  will  live  exempt 

from  toil, 
Pasturing  flowers  of  vegetable  fire,  no 

And  where  my  moonlike  car  will  stand 

within 
A  temple,  gazed  upon  by  Phidian  forms 
Of  thee,  and  Asia,  and  the  Earth,  and  me, 
And  you,  fair  uymplis,  looking  the  love  we 

feel,  — 
In  memory  of  the  tidings  it  has  borne,  — 
Beneath    a   dome    fretted    with   ^^ven 

flowers, 
Poised  on  twelve  oolunms  of  resplendent 

stone. 
And  open  to  the  bright  and  liquid  sky. 
Yoked  to  it  by  an  amphisbenic  snake 
The  likeness  of  those  wingM  steeds  will 

mock  120 

The  flight  from  which  they  find  repose. 

Alas, 
Whither  has  wandered    now  my  partial 

tongue 
When  all  remains  untold  which  ye  woold 

hear? 
As  I  have  said,  I  floated  to  the  earth;       ^ 
It  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  pain  of  bliss 
To  move,  to  breathe,  to  be.    I  wandering 

went 
Among  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  man- 
kind. 
And  first  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
Such  mighty  change  as  I  had  felt  within 
Expressed  in  outward  things;  but  soon  I 
.  looked,  130 

And  behold,  thrones  were  kingless,  and  men 

walked 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  do  — 
None  fawned,  none  trampled;  hate,  dis- 
dain, or  fear. 
Self-love  or  self-contempt,  on  hnman  brows 
No  more  inscribed,  as  o  er  the  gate  of  heU, 
*  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.' 
None  frowned,  none  trembled,  none  with 

eager  fear 
Gazed  on  another's  eye  of  cold  command, 
Until  the  subject  of  a  tyrant's  will  139 

Became,  worse  fate,  the  abject  of  his  own. 
Which  spurred  him,  like  an  outspent  horse, 

to  death. 
None  wrought  his  lips  in  truth-entangling 

lines 


Which  smjled  the  lie  his  tongue  disdained 

to^peak.  — 

None,  with  firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  his  own 

heart 
The  sparks  of  love  and  hope  till  there  re- . 

mained 
Those  bitter  ashes,  a  soul  self-consumed, 
And  the  wretch  crept  a  vampire  among 

men. 
Infecting  all  with  his  own  hideous  ill. 
None  talked  that  common,  false,  cold,  hol- 
low talk 
Which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yes  it  " 

breathes,  150 

Yet  question  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 
With  such  a  self-mistrust  as  has  no  name. 
And  women,  too,  f rank,  beautiful,  and  kind, 
As  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light 

and  dew 
On  the  wide  earth,  passed;  gentle,  radiant 

forms. 
From  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure; 
Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not 

think. 
Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to  feel. 
And  changed  to  all  which  once  they  dared 

not  be, 
Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven; 

nor  pride,  160 

Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill  shame, 
The  bitterest  of  those  drops  of  treasured 

gall. 
Spoiled  the  sweet  taste  of  the  nepenthe, 

love. 

Thrones,  altars,  judgment-seats,  and  pris- 
ons, wherein. 

And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were 
borne 

Sceptres,  tiaras,  swords,  and  chains,  and 

tgynoH  \^  '  

Of  reasoned^wroogij^lozed  on  by  ignorance, 
XVere  Hk'e   those  monstrous  and  barbaric 

shapes, 
The  ghosts  of  a  no-more-remembered  fame 
Which  from  their  unworn  obelisks,  look 
forth  J70 

In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors;  mould- 
ering round. 
Those  imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings  and 

priests 
A  dark  yet  mi?hty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astoubhment;  even  so  the  tools 
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And  embleniB  of  its  last  captivity^ 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth, 
Stand,  not  o'erthrowu,  bnt  nnregarded  now. 
And  those  foul  shapes,  —  abhorred  by  god 
and  man,  180 

Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a 

form 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark,  and  ex- 
ecrable, 
Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world. 
And    whicET  the    nafious,    panic-stricken, 

•erved 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long 

hope,  and  love 
Dragged  to  his  altars  soiled  and  garland- 
less. 
And  slain  amon^  men's  unreclaiminp^  tears, 
Flattering  the  thing  they  feared,  which  fear 

was  hate,  — 
Frown,  mouldering  fast,  o'er  their  aban- 
doned shrines. 
/  The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  called 
life,  190 

^  Which  mimicked,  as  with  colors  idly  spread, 
\  All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside; 
AO-l^^thspine  mask  hasjg^kiv  thfl  man 

Xemains 
S^ptreJ§aa,-£EBe»  uncircumscribed,  but  man 
G^mj^onclassed^  trihe.less,  and  nationless. 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship^  degree,  the 

king 

Over  himself;  just,  gentle,  wise;  but  man 

fissionless — no,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain, 

Which  were»  for  hia  will  made  or  suffiored 

tbem; 

^'l^or  jet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like 

alaves,  y'  '^'^^      ^ 

vJF*rDm  chaoce^  and  death,  an^mntability, 
The  clogs  of  that  which  ebe  might 
soar 

,    The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven^    / 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

ACT   IV 

Scnns  —  A  part  of  the  Forest  near  the  Cave 
of  Pbomstheus.  PaktHEA  and  Ionr  are 
ieqiing:  they  awaken  gradually  during  the 
ftrtt  Song. 

VOICE  OP  UKSEBH  0PIU1T8 

The  pale  stars  are  gone  ! 
For  the  snn,  their  swift  shepherd 
To  their  folds  them  compel  lingi 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn, 


Hastes,  in  meteor-eclipsing  array,  and  they 

flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelling. 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopaxdi 

But  where  are  ye  ? 

A  Train  of  dark  Forma  and  Shadows  poise^  bg 
corfuwedlyt  singing. 

Here,  oh,  here ! 

We  bear  the  bier  10 

Of  the  father  of  many  a  cancelled  year  1 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be; 
We  bear  Time  to  his  tomb  in  eternity. 

Strew,  oh,  strew 

Hair,  not  yew ! 
Wet  the  dusty  pall  with  tears,  not  dew  I 

Be  the  faded  flowers 

Of  Death's  bare  bowers 
Spread  on  the   corpse  of    the    King    of 
Hours  1  JO 

Haste,  oh,  haste ! 

As  shades  are  chased, 
Trembling,  by   day,  from  heaven's  blu« 
waste. 

We  melt  away. 

Like  dissolving  spray. 
From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day^ 

With  the  lullaby 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  the  bosom  of  their  own  barmony  I 

IONS 

What  dark  forms  were  they  ?  s« 

PAVTRBA 

The  past  Hours  weak  and  gray. 
With  the  spoil  which  their  toil 

Raked  together 
From  the  conquest  bnt  One  could  foiL 

lONB 

Have  they  passed  ? 

PAKTHBA 

They  have  passed^ 
They  ontspeeded  the  blast. 
While  'tis  said,  the>  are  fled ! 

lOJTE 

Whither,  ohj  whither  ? 

PAKTREA 

To  the  dark,  to  the  past,  to  toe  deacL 
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Bright  clouds  float  in  heaTen,  40 

Dew-stars  gleam  on  earth, 
Waves  assemble  on  ocean, 
They  are  gathered  and  driven 
By  the  storm  of  delight,  by  the  panic  of 

glee  I 
They  shake  with  emotion. 
They  dance  in  their  mirth. 

But  where  are  ye  ? 

The  pine  boughs  are  sinnng 
Old  songs  with  new  gladnesSy 
The  billows  and  fountains  50 

Fresh  music  are  flinging, 
Like  the  notes  of  a  spirit  from  land  and 

from  sea; 
The  storms  mock  the  mountains 
With  the  thunder  of  gladnesSi 

But  where  are  ye  ? 

lONB 

What  charioteers  are  these  ? 

PAITTHBA 

Where  are  their  chariots  ? 

8BMIOHOBU8  OF  HOUB8 

The  Toioe  of  the  Spirits  of  Air  and  of 
Earth 
Has  drawn  back  the  figured  curtain  of 
sleep, 
Which  covered  our  being  and  darkened 
our  birth  59 

In  the  deep. 

A  yoiOB 
In  the  deep  ? 

SBMIOHOBtni  n 

Oh  !  below  the  deep. 

SBM10H0RU8  I 
An  hundred  ages  we  had  been  kept 

Cradled  in  visions  of  hate  and  care. 
And  each  one  who  waked  as  hii  brother 
slept 
Found  the  truth  — 

nifiOHOBtJS  n 
Worse  than  his  visions  were ! 

■BUOROBtTS  I 

We  have  heard  the  lute  of  Hope  in  sleep; 


We  have  known  the  voice  of  Lore  ix 
dreams ; 
We  have  felt  the  wand  of  Power,  and 
leap  — 

SEXIGROBUS  n 

As  the  billows  leap  in  the  morning  beams  I 

OHOBUS 

Weave  the  dance  on  the  floor  of  the  breeze,  > 
Pierce  with  song  heaven's  silent  li^ht,  70 

Enchant  the  day  that  too  swiftly  flees. 
To  check  its  flight  ere  the  cave  of  night. 

Once  the  hungry  Hours  were  hounds 
Which  chimed  the  day  like  a  bleeding 
deer. 
And  it  limped  and  stumbled  with  many 
wounds 
Through  the  nightly  dells  of  the  desert 
year. 

But  now,  oh,  weave  the  mystic  measure 
Of  music,  and  dance,  and  shapes  of  light. 

Let  the  Hours,  and  the  Spirits  of  m^t 
and  pleasure,  79 

Like  the  clouds  and  sunbeams,  unite  — 


A  YOIGB 


Unite  I 


PAVTHBA 

See,  where  the  Spirits  of  the  human  mind. 
Wrapped  in  sweet  sounds,  as  in  bright  veils, 
approach. 

OHOBCS  OF  SPnUTS 

We  loin  the  throng 

Of  the  dance  and  tiie  song. 
By  the  whirlwind  of  eladness  borne  along; 

As  the  flying-nsh  leap 

From  the  Indian  deep 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds  half-asleep. 

CBOBUS  OF  HOUBS 

Whence  come  ye,  so  wild  and  so  fleet,      8| 
For  sandals  of  lightning  are  on  your  feet. 
And  your  wings  are  soft  and    swift  as 

thought. 
And  your  eyes  are  as  love  which  is  vtiUd 

not? 

OHOBUS  OF  SPmiTS 

We  come  from  the  mind 
Of  humankind^ 
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Which  was  late  so  dusk,  and  obBoene,  and 
blind  ; 

Now  't  is  an  ocean 

Of  clear  emotion, 
A  heayen  of  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

From  that  deep  abyss 

Of  wonder  and  bliss,  100 

Whose  oayems  are  crystal  palaces; 

From  those  skyey  towers 

Where  Thought's  crowned  powers 
Sit  watching  your  dance,  ye  happy  Hoars  ! 

From  the  dim  recesses 

Of  woven  caresses. 
Where  lovers  catch  ye  bpr  yoor  loose  tresses; 

From  the  azure  isles. 

Where  sweet  Wisdom  smiles,       109 
Delaying  your  ships  with  her  siren  wiles. 

From  the  temples  high 

Of  Man's  ear  and  eye, 
Roofed  over  Sculpture  and  Poesy ; 

From  the  murmurings 

Of  the  unsealed  springs. 
Where  Science  bedews  his  dadial  wings. 

Years  after  years. 
Through  blood,  and  tears, 
And  a  thick  hell  of  hatreds,  and  hopes,  and 
fears. 
We  waded  and  flew,  lao 

And  the  islets  were  few 
Where  the  bud-blighted  flowers  of  happi- 
ness grew. 

Our  feet  now,  every  palm, 

Are  sandalled  with  calm. 
And  the  dew  of  our  wings  is  a  rain  of 
bidm; 

And,  beyond  our  eyes. 

The  human  love  lies^ 
Which  maJces  all  it  gazes  on  Paradise.  ^ 

GHOBUS  OF  SPIRITS  ATSTD  H0UB8 

Then  weave  the  web  of  the  mystic  mea- 
sure; 
From  the  depths  of  the  sky  and  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  130 

Come,  swift  Spirits  of  might  and  of  plea- 
sure. 
Fill  the  dance  and  the  music  of  mirth. 
As  the  waves  of  a  thousand  streams  rush 

by 

To  an  ocean  of  splendor  and  hannony  I 


OBOBUS  OF  SPUUTS 

Our  spoil  is  won. 

Our  task  is  done, 
We  are  free  to  dive,  or  soarj  or  run; 

Beyond  andiround^       *^ 

Or  within  the  bound  139 

Which  clips  the  world  with  darkness  round. 

We  '11  pass  the  eyes 

Of  the  starry  skies 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  colonize; 

Death,  Chaos  and  Night, 

From  the  sound  of  our  flight. 
Shall  flee,  like  mist  from  a  tempest's  might 

And  Earth,  Air  and  Light, 

And  the  Spirit  of  Might, 
Which  drives  round  the  stars  in  their  flery 
flight; 

And  Love,  Thought  and  Breath,  150 

The  powers  that  quell  Death, 
Wherever  we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath. 

And  our  singing  shall  build 

In  the  void's  loose  field 
A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield; 

We  will  take  our  plan 

From  the  new  wond  of  man, 
And  our  work  shall  be  called  the  Prome- 
thean. 

CHORUS  OF  HOURS 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song; 
Let  some  depart,  and  som^  remain;  160 

SSMIOHORUS  I 

We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along; 

BEMIOHORUS  n 

Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain; 

SEMIOHORUS  I 

Ceaseless,  and  rapid,  and  fierce,  and  free, 
With  the  Spirits  which  build  a  new  earth 

and  sea, 
And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  conld  never 

be; 

SEMIOHORUS  n 

Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright. 
Leading   the  Day,  and  outspeeding   the 

Night, 
With  the  powers  of  a  world  of  perfect 

light; 
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We  whirl,  singing  loud,  round  the  gather- 
ing sphere, 

Till  the  trees,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  clouds 
appear  170 

From  its  chaos  made  calm  by  lovei  not 
frarj ' • 

SVMICHOBUS  n 

We  encircle  the  oceau  and  mountains  of 

earth, 
And  the  happy  forms  of  its  death  and  birth 
Change  to  the  music  of  our  sweet  mirth. 

OBORUS  OF  HOUBS  AND  SPIBTTS 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song; 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain; 
Wherever  we  ny  we  lead  along 
In  leashes,  like  star-beams,  9oit  yet  strong, 

The  clouds  that  are  heavy  with  love  s 
sweet  raiu.  179 

PANTREA 

Ha  I  they  are  gone  I 

IONS 

Yet  feel  yon  no  delight 
From  the  past  sweetness  ? 

PA NT BE A 

As  the  bare  green  hill, 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain, 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny 

water 
To  the  unpavilioned  sky  I 

lONE 

Even  whilst  we  speak 
New  notes  arise.    What    is    that    awful 
sound? 

PANTBEA 

*T  is  the  deep  music  of  the  rolling  world. 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  uie  waved 

air 
iBolian  modulations. 

lOKB 

Listen  too, 
How  every  panse  is  filled  with  under-notes, 
I         /Clear,  silver,  icy,  keen  awakening  tones. 
I        /  Which  pierce  the  sense,  and  live  within  the 
I      /  soul,  tgt 

/  As  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal 
\  '  air 

Y  And  gaxe  upon  themselves  within  the  sea. 


PAITTBEA 

But  see  where,  through  two  openings  in 

the  forest 
Which  hanging  branches  overcanopy, 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet, 
Between  the  close  moss  violet-inwoven, 
Have  made  their  path  of  melody,  like  sis- 
ters 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet 

in  smiles. 
Turning  their  dear  disunion  to  an  isle      200 
Of    lovely  grief,  a  wood  of    sweet    sad 

thoughts; 
Two  visions  of  strange  radiance  float  upon 
The    ocean-like    enchantment    of    strong 

sound. 
Which  flows  in  tenser,  keener,  deeper  yet, 
Under  the  ground  and  through  the  wind* 
less  air. 


I  see  a  chariot  like  that  thinnest  boat 
In  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is  borne 
Bv  ebbing  night  into  her  western  cave, 
When    she    upsprings    from    interlunar 

dreams;  209 

O'er  which  is  curved  an  orb-like  canopy 
Of  gentle  darkness,  and  the  hills  and  woods, 
Distinctly  seen  through  that  dusk  airy  veil, 
Regard  like  shapes  in  an  enchanter's  glass; 
Its  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  azure  and  gold. 
Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thundei^storm 
Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 
When  the  sun  rushes  under  it;  they  roll 
And  move  and  grow  as  with  an  inward 

wind; 
Within  it  sits  a  winged  infant  —  white  ^ 
Its  countenance,  like  the  whiteness  of  bright 

snow,  sao 

Its  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  frost. 
Its  limbs  gleam  white,  through  the  wind- 

flowmg  folds 
Of  its  white  robe,  woof  of  ethereal  pearl, 
Its  hair  is  white,  the  brightness  of  white 

light 
Scattered  in  strings;  yet  its  two  eyes  are 

heavens 
Of  liquid  darkness,  which  the  Deity 
Withni  seems  pouring,  as  a  storm  is  poured 
From  lagged  clouds,  out  of  their  arrowy 

lashes, 
Tempering  the  cold  and  radiant  air  around 
With  fire  that  is  not  brightness;  in  its  hand 
It  sways  a  quivering  moonbeam,  from  whose 

point  aji 
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A  guiding  power  directs  the  chariot's  prow 
Oyer  its  wheeled  clouds,  which  as  they  roll 
Oyer  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  waves, 

wake  sounds, 
Sweet  as  a  singing  rain  of  silver  dew. 


And  from  the  other  opening  in  the  wood 
Rashes,  with  loud  and  whirlwind  harmony, 
A    sphere,   which    is    as  many  thousand 

spheres; 
Solid  as  crystal,  yet  through  all  its  mass 
Flow,  as  through  empty  space,  music  and 

light;  »4o 

Ten  thousand  orhs  involving  and  involved, 
Purple  and  azure,  white,  green  and  golden, 
Sphere  within  sphere;    and  every  space 

between 
Peopled  with  unimaginable  shapes. 
Such  as  ghosts  dream  dwell  in  the  lampless 

deep; 
Yet  each  inter-transpicuous;  and  they  whirl 
Over  each  other  with  a  thousand  motions. 
Upon  a  thousand  sightless  axles  spinnin^^. 
And  with  the  force  of  self -destroying  swift- 
ness. 
Intensely,  slowly,  solemnly,  roll  on,         350 
Kindling  with  mingled  sounds,  and  many 

tones, 
Intelligible  words  and  music  wild. 
With  mighty  whirl  the  multitudinous  orb 
Grinds  the  bright  brook  into  an  azure  mist 
Of  elemental  subtlety,  like  light; 
And  the  wild  odor  of  the  forest  flowers, 
The  music  of  the  living  grass  and  air. 
The  emerald  light  of  leaf-entangled  beams, 
Bound  its  intense  yet  self-conflicting  speed 
Seem  kneaded  into  one  aerial  mass         360 
Which  drowns  the  sense.    Within  the  orb 

itself, 
Pillowed  upon  its  alabtister  arms, 
Lake  to  a  child  o'erwearied  with  sweet  toil. 
On  its  own  folded  wings  and  wavy  hair 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  is  laid  asleep. 
And  you  can  see  its  little  lips  are  moving, 
Amid  the  changing  light  of  their  own  smiles. 
Like  one  who  talks  of  what  he  loves  in 

dream. 


rr  is  only  mocking  the  orb's  harmony. 


And  from  a  star  upon  its  forehead  shoot,  370 
like  swords  of  azure  fire  or  golden  spears 


With  tyrant-quelling  myrtle  overtwined. 
Embleming  heaven  and  earth  united  now. 
Vast  beams  like  spokes  of  some  invisible 

wheel 
Which  whirl  as  the  orb  whirls,  swifter  than 

thought, 
Filling  the  abyss  with  sun-like  lightnings, 
And  perpendicular  now, and  now  transverse. 
Pierce  the  dark  soil,  and  as  they  pierce  and 

pass 
Make  bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep 

heart; 
Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold,         280 
Valueless  stones,  and  iinimagiued  gems, 
And  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poised 
With  vegetable  silver  overspread; 
Wells  of  unf  athomed  fire,  and  water-springs 
Whence  the  great  sea  even  as  a  child  is  fed, 
Whose    vapors    clothe    earth*s    monarch 

mountain-tops 
With  kinely,  ermine  snow.    The  beams 

flash  on 
And  make  appear  the  melancholy  ruins 
Of  cancelled   cycles;    anchors,   beaks    of 

ships; 
Planks  turned  to  marble;  quivers,  helms, 

and  spears,  290 

And  gorgon-headed  targes,  and  the  wheels 
Of  scythed  chariots,  and  the  emblazonry 
Of  trophies,  standards,  and  armorial  beasts. 
Round   which  death  laughed,  sepulchred 

emblems 
Of  dead  destruction,  ruin  within  ruin  t 
The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast. 
Whose  population  which  the  earth  grew 

over 
Was  mortal,  but  not  human;  see,  they  lie. 
Their  monstrous  works,  and  uncouth  skele- 
tons. 
Their  statues,  homes  and  fanes;  prodigious 

shapes  300 

Huddled  in  gray  annihilation,  split. 
Jammed  in  Uie  hard,  black  deep;  and  over 

these. 
The  anatomies  of  unknown  wingM  things. 
And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  living  scale. 
And  serpents,  bony  chains,  twisted  around 
Tlie  iron  crags,  or  within  heaps  of  dust 
To  which  the  tortuous  strength  of  their  last 

pangs 
Had  crushed  ^e  iron  crags;  and  over  these 
The  jagged  alligator,  and  the  might        309 
Of  earth-convulsing  behemoth,  which  once 
Were   monarch  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy 

shores, 
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And  weed-overgrown  continents  of  earth, 
Increased    and    multiplied    like    summer 

worms 
On  an  abandoned  corpse,  till  the  blue  globe 
Wrapped  deluge  round  it  like  a  cloke,  and 

they 
Yelled,  gasped,  and  were  abolished;  or 

some  God, 
Whose  throne  was  in  a  comet,  passed,  and 

cried, 
Be  not !  and  like  my  words  they  were  no 

more. 

TUB  EABTH 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  mad- 
ness t 

The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting  glad- 
ness, 330 

The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  confined  ! 
Ha !  ha  t  the  animation  of  delight 
Which  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of 
light. 

And  bears  roe  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  its 
own  wind. 

THB  MOCK 

Brother  mine,  calm  wanderer, 
Happy  globe  of  land  and  air, 
Some  Spirit  is  darted  like  a  beam  from 
thee. 
Which  penetrates  my  frozen  frame. 
And  passes  with  the  warmth  of  flame, 
With  love,  and  odor,  and  deep  melody    330 
Through  me,  through  me  I 

THE  EABTH 

H{i  t  ha  I  the  caverns  of  my  hollow  moun- 
tains. 

My    cloven    fire-crags,    sound-ezulting 
fountains. 
Laugh  with  a  vast  and  inextinguishable 
laughter. 

The  oceans,  and  the  deserts,  and  the 
abysses, 

And  the  deep  air's  unmeasured  wilder- 
nesses. 
Answer  from  all  their  clouds  and  billows, 
echoing  after. 

They  cry  aloud  as  I  do.    Sceptred  curse. 
Who  all  our  green  and  azure  universe 
Threatenedst  to  muffle  round  with  black 
destruction,  sending  340 

A  solid  cloud  to  rain  hot  thunder-stones 
And  splinter  and  knead  down  my  chil- 
dren's boneS| 


All  I  bring  forth,  to  one  void  mass  batter- 
ing and  blending. 

Until  each  crag-like  tower,  and  storied 

column, 
Palace,  and  obelisk,  and  temple  solemn. 
My  imperial  mountains  crowned  with  cloud, 

and  snow,  and  fire, 
My  sea-like    forests,    eyerj  blade    and 

blossom 
Which  finds  a  grave  or  cradle  in  my 

bosom, 
Were  stamped  by  thy  strong  hate  into  a 

lifeless  mire: 

Hew  art  thou  sunk,  withdrawn,  covered, 
drunk  up  350 

Bv  thirsty  nothing,  as  the  brackish  cup 
Dramed  by  a  desert-troop,  a  little  drop  for 
all; 
And  from  beneath,  around,  within,  above. 
Filling  thy  void  annihilation,  love 
Bursts  in  like  light  on  caves  cloven  by  the 
thunder-ball  1 


THE  MOOK 


^ 


The  snow  uppn  my  lifeless  mountains 
Is  loosened  into  living  fountains. 

My  solid  oceans  flow,  and  sing  and  shine; 
A  spirit  from  my  heart  bursts  forth. 
It  clothes  with  unexpected  birth  360 

My  cold  bare  bosom.    Oh,  it  must  be  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine  I 

Gazing  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know. 
Green  stalks    burst    forth,  uid    bright 
flowers  grow. 
And  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move; 
Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air. 
Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there 
Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dream- 
ing of: 

'Tis  love,  all  love  I 

THE  EABTH 

It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass,      370 
Through  tangled  roots  and  trodden  oLaj 

doth  pass 
Into  the  utmost  leaves  and  delicatest  flow- 

ers; 
Upon  the  winds,  among  the  oloodi  't  is 

spread. 
It  wakes  a  life  in  the  forgotten  dead,  — 
They  breathe  a  spirit  up  from  their  obecor- 

est  bowers; 
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And  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy 

prison 
With  thunder,  and  with  whirlwind,  has 
arisen 
Got  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined 
being; 
With  earthquake  shock   and   swiftness 
making  shiver 
-  Thought's  stagnant   chaos,    unremoved 
forever,  380 

Till  hate,  and  fear,  and  pain,  light-van- 
quished shadows,  fleeing, 

/Leave  Man,  who  was  a  many-sided  mir- 
/         ror 

Which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape  of 
error 
I     This  true  fair  world  of  things,  a  sea  re- 

-- fleeting  love; 

Which  over  all  his  kind,  as  the  sun's  hea- 
ven 
Gliding  o'er  ocean,  smooth,  serene,  and 
even, 
Dartine  from  starry  depths  radiance  and 
life  doth  move: 

Leave  Man  even  as  a  leprous  child  is 
left. 

Who  follows  a  sick  beast  to  some  warm 
cleft 
Of  rocks,  through  which  the  might  of  heal- 
ing springs  is  poured;  390 

Then  when  it  wanders  home  with  rosy 
smile. 

Unconscious,  and  its  mother  fears  awhile 
It  is  a  spirit,  then  weeps  on  her  child  re- 
stored: 

\Man,  oh,  not  men  t  a  chain  of  linkkl 
tfaonght. 
Of  love  and  mifi^ht  to  be  divided  not, 
Gompelling  the  elements  with  adamantine 
stress; 
As  the  sun  rules  even  with  a  t3rrant's 

gaze 
The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maze 
Of  planets,  struggling  fierce  towards  hea- 
ven's free  wilderness: 

Mao^ene  harmoniona  soul  of  many  a 

soul,  400 

Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control. 
Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the 
sea; 
Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love; 


Labor,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's  green 
grove 
Sport  uke  tame  beasts;   none  knew  how 
gentle  they  could  be  1 

His  will,  with  all  mean  passions,  bad 

delights, 
And  sel&h  cares,  its  trembling  satellites, 
A  spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obey. 
Is  as  a  tempest-wine^  ship,  whose  helm 
Love  rules,  through  waves  which  dare 
not  overwhelm,  410 

Forcing  life's  wildest  shores  to  own  its  sov- 
ereign sway. 

All  things  confess  his  strength.   Through 

the  cold  mass 
Of   marble    and    of  color    his  dreams 

pass  — 
Bright  threads  whence  mothers  weave  the 

robes  their  children  wear; 
Lauji^age  is  a  perpetual  Orphic  song. 
Which   rules    with   dssdal    harmony  a 

throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless 

and  shapeless  were. 

The  lightning  is  his  slave;  heaven's  ut- 
most deep 

Gives  up  her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of 
sheep 
They  pass  before  his  eye,  are  numbered, 
and  roll  on  I  430 

The  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the 
air; 

And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  d^th 
laid  bare, 
'  Heaven,  hast  thou  secrets  ?    Man  unveils 
me;  I  have  none.' 

THB  MOON 

The  shadow  of  white  death  has  passed 
From  my  path  in  heaven  at  last, 
A  olineing  shroud  of  solid  frost  and  sleep; 
And  through  my  newly  woven  bowers, 
Wander  happy  paramours. 
Less  mighty,  out  as  mild  as  those  who 
keep 
Thj  vales  more  deep.  43a 

THX  KABTH 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may 

A  half  unfrozen  dew-globe,  green,  and 
gold, 
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And  cryBtallinei  till  it  becomes  a  winged 
mist, 
And  wanders  up  the  vault  of  the  blue 

day, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last 
ray 
Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and 
amethyst 

THB  MOCK 

Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 
In  the  light  which  is  undying 
Of  thine  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile 
divine; 
All  suns  and  constellations  shower  440 
On  thee  a  light,  a  life,  a  power, 
Which  doth  array  thy  sphere;  thou  pour- 
est  thine 

On  mine,  on  mine  f 

THB  EAKTH 

I  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  night 
Which  points  into  the  heavens,  dreaming 

delight, 
Murmuring  victorious  joy  in  my  enchanted 

sleep; 
As  a  youth  lulled  in  love-dreams  faintly 

sighing, 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  beauty  lying. 
Which  round  his  rest  a  watch  of  light  and 

warmth  doth  keep. 

THE  MOCK 

As  in  the  soft  and  sweet  eclipse,       450 
When  soul  meets  soul  on  lovers'  lips. 
High  hearts  are  calm,  and  brightest  eyes 
are  dull; 
So  when  thy  shadow  falls  on  me, 
Then  am  I  mute  and  still,  by  thee 
Covered;  of  thy  love,  Orb  most  beautiful, 
Full,  oh,  too  full  I 

Thon  art  speeding  round  the  sun. 
Brightest  world  of  many  a  one; 
Green  and  azure  sphere  which  shinest 
With  a  lieht  which  is  divinest  460 

Among  all  the  lamps  of  Heaven 
To  whom  life  and  light  is  given; 
I,  thy  crystal  paramour. 
Borne  beside  thee  by  a  power 
Like  the  polar  Paradise, 
Majniet-like,  of  lovers'  eyes; 
I,  a  most  enamoured  maiden. 
Whose  weak  brain  is  overladen 


With  the  pleasure  of  her  love, 

Maniac-like  around  thee  move,  470 

Grazing,  an  insatiate  bride, 
f  On  thy  form  from  every  side, 
I  Like  a  M»nad  round  the  cup 
f  Which  Agave  lifted  up 
f   In  the  weird  Cadmean  forest. 

Brother,  wheresoe'er  thou  soarest 

I  must  hurry,  whirl  and  follow 

Through  the  heavens  wide  and  hoUow, 

Sheltered  by  the  warm  embrace 
^  Of  thy  soul  from  hungry  space,  48^ 

Drinking  from  thy  sense  and  sight 

Beauty,  majesty  and  might, 

As  a  lover  or  a  chameleon 

Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon, 

As  a  violet's  gentle  eye 

Gazes  on  the  azure  sky 
Until  its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds. 

As  a  g^y  and  watery  mist 

Glows  like  solid  amethyst 
Athwart    the    western    mountain   it    en- 
folds, 490 

When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow. 

THB  BABTH 

And  the  weak  day  weeps 
That  it  should  be  so. 
O  gentle  Moon,  the  voice  of  thy  delight 
Falls  on  me  like  thy  clear  and  tender  light 
Soothing  the  seaman  borne  the  summer 
night 
Through  isles  forever  calm; 
O  gentle  Moon,  thy  crystal  accents  pierce 
The  caverns  of  my  pride's  deep  universe,  500 
Charming  the  tiger  joy,  whose  tramplings 
fierce 
Made  wounds  which  need  thy  balm. 


I  rise  as  from  a  bath  of  sparkling  water, 
A  bath  of  azure  light,  among  da»  rocks. 
Out  of  the  stream  of  sound. 

lONE 

Ah  roe !  sweet  sister. 
The  stream  of  sound  has  ebbed  away  ^m 

us, 
And  you  pretend  to  rise  out  of  its  wave, 
Because  your  words  fall  like  the  dear  soft 

dew 
Shaken  from  a  bathing  wood-nymph's  limbs 

and  hair. 
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PANTHBA 

Peace,  peace  1  a  mighty  Power,  which  is  as 

darkness,  510 

Is  rising  oat  of  Earth,  and  from  the  sky 
Is  showered  like  night,  and  from  within 

the  air 
Bants,  like  eclipse  which  had  heen  gathered 

up 
Into  the  pores  of   sunlight;    the    bright 

yisions. 
Wherein  the  singing  Spirits  rode  and  shone. 
Gleam  like  pale  meteors  through  a  watery 

night. 

lOHB 

There  is  a  sense  of  words  upon  mine  ear. 

PAKTHBA 

An  oniTersal  sound  like  words:  Oh,  list  t 

DEMOOOBOOH 

Thou,  Earth,  calm  empire  of  a  happy  soul. 
Sphere  of  divinest  shapes  and  harmo- 
nies, sao 
Beautiful  orb  I  gathering  as  thou  dost  roU 
The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the 
skies: 

THE  EARTH 

I  hear:  I  am  as  a  drop  of  dew  that  dies. 

DBMOaOROOir 

Thou,  Moon,  which  gazest  on  the  nightly 

Earth 
With  wonder,  as  it  gazes  upon  thee; 
Whilst  each  to  men,  and  beasts,  and  the 

swift  birth 
Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  calm,  harmony: 

THE  MOCK 

I  hear:  I  am  a  leaf  shaken  by  thee. 

DEMOOOBOON 

Te  kings  of  suns  and  stars,  D»mons  and 
Gods, 
Ethereal  Dominations,  who  possess      530 
Elynan,  windless,  fortunate  abodes 
beyond   Heaven's   constellated  wilder- 
ness: 

A    VOICE  (from  above) 
Oar  great  Republic  hears:  we  are  blessed, 
and  blesa 

DEMOGOROOK 

Te  bi^ypy  dead,  whom  beams  of  brightest 
versa 


Are  clouds  to  hide,  not  colors  to  portray. 
Whether  your  nature  is  that  universe 
Which  once  ye  saw  and  suffered  — 

A  VOICE  ntOM  BENEATH 

Or,  as  they 
Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and  pass 
away. 

DEMOOOROON 

Te  elemental  Genii,  who  have  homes 
From  man's  high  mind  even  to  the  cen- 
tral stone  54a 
Of  sullen  lead;  from  Heaven's  star-fretted 
domes 
To  the  dull  weed  some  sea-worm  battens 
-   on: 

A  CONFUSED  YOICB 

We  hear:  thy  words  waken  Oblivion. 

DEMOOOROON 

Spirits,  whose  homes  are  flesh;  ye  beasts 
and  birds. 
Ye  worms  and  fish;  ye  living  leaves  and 
buds; 
Lightning  and  wind;   and  ye  untamable 
herds. 
Meteors  and  mists,  which  throng  air's 
solitudes: 

A  VOICE 

Thy  voice  to  us  is  wind  among  still  woods. 

DEMOOOROON 

Man,  who  wert  once  a  despot  and  a  slave, 
A  dune  and  a  deceiver^  a  decay,  550 

A  traveller  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
Through  the  dim  night  of  this  immortal 
day: 

AIX 

Speak:  thy  strong  words  may  never  pass 
away. 

DEMOOOROON 

\  This  is  the  day  which  down  the  void  abysm 

At  the  Earth-bom's  spell  yawns  for  Hea^ 

ven's  despotism, 

And  Conquest  is  dragged  captive  through 

the  deep; 

Love,  from  its  awful   throne  of  patient 

power 
Id  the  wise  he^rt,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 
Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  slippery, 
steep, 
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And   narrow  yerge    of   orag-like  agony, 
springs  560 

And  fnlHa  nvftp  fha  wnrlj  jfajiftnling  |pnga- 

I  Grentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endur- 
ance — 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assur- 
ance 
Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's 
strength; 
And  ify  with  infirm  hand.  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should 
free 
The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with 
'  his  lengthy 


These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom.   569 

To  suffer  woei^ which  Hope'  thinks  infinite; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or 
1  night; 

*  To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love,  and  bear;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contem- 
I  plates; 

•  Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 
This  is  alone  Life',  Joy,  Empire,  and  Vio- 

tory  I 


THE  CENCI 


A  TRAGEDY 
IN  FIVE  ACTS 


The  Cenci  was  Shelley's  first  attempt  at  wiit- 
ing  drama,  a  form  of  composition  for  which  he 
had  conceived  himself  to  have  no  talent.  It 
was  executed  with  greater  rapidity  than  any  of 
his  earlier  works,  being  begun  at  Rome  by  Mf^ 
14,  and  finished  at  leghorn,  Anenst  8,  1819, 
though  as  usual  Shelley  oontipued  to  revise  it 
till  it  left  his  hands.  He  printed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  at  an  Italian  press,  and  these 
were  issued  in  the  spring  of  1820,  at  London, 
as  the  first  edition.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished the  following  year.  Shelley  desired 
that  the  play  should  be  put  upon  die  stage, 
and  had  it  offered  at  Covent  Giarden  by  Pea- 
cock, but  it  was  declined  on  account  of  the 
subject  He  thought  it  was  written  in  a  way 
to  make  it  popular,  and  that  the  repulsive  ele- 
ment in  the  story  had  been  eliminated  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  treatment.  His  interest  in  it 
lessened  after  its  refusal  by  the  managers ;  but 
their  judgment  was  supported  by  the  unfavor- 
able impression  made  by  it  when  it  was  pri- 
vately played  for  the  first  time  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Shelley  Society,  at  London,  in 
1886. 

Mrs.  Shelley's  note,  as  usual,  gives  nearly 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  history  of  the  poem 
and  of  Shelley's  interest  in  it : 

'  When  in  Rome,  in  1810,  a  friend  put  into 
our  hands  the  old  manuscript  account  of  the 
story  of  The  Cenci,  We  visited  the  Colonna 
and  Doria  palaces,  where  the  portraits  of  Bea- 
trice were  to  be  found ;  and  her  beauty  cast 
the  reflection  of  its  own  grace  over  her  appall- 
ing   story.      Shelley's    imagination    beoune 


1; 


strongly  excited,  and  he  urged  the  subject  to 
me  as  one  fitted  for  a  tragedy.  More  than 
ever  I  felt  my  incompetence ;  but  I  entreated 
him  to  write  it  instead  fand  he  began  and  pro- 
ceeded swiftly,  urged  on  by  intense  sympa- 
thy with  the  sufferings  of  the  human  beinss 
whose  passions,  so  long  cold  in  the  tomb,  n« 
revived,  and  gifted  with  poetic  language.  This 
tragedy  is  tne  only  one  of  his  works  that 
he  communicated  to  me  daring  its  progress. 
We  talked  over  the  arrangement  of  the  scenes 
together.  .  .  . 

"  We  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  Rome  by 
the  loss  of  our  eldest  child,  who  was  of  such 
beauty  and  promise  as  to  cause  him  deservedly 
to  be  the  idol  of  our  hearts.  We  left  the  cap- 
ital of  the  world,  anxious  for  a  time  to  escape 
a  spot  associated  too  intinoately  with  his  pre- 
sence and  loss.  Some  friends  of  ours  were 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leghorn,  and 
we  took  a  small  house,  Villa  Valsovauo,  about 
half-way  between  the  town  and  Monte  Nero, 
where  we  renudned  during  the  summer.  Our 
villa  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  podere;  the 
peasants  sang  as  they  worked  beneath  our 
windows,  during  the  heats  of  a  very  hot  sea- 
son, and  at  night  the  water-wheel  creaked  as 
the  process  of  irrigation  went  on,  and  the  fire- 
flies flashed  from  among  the  myrtle  hedges :  — 
nature  was  bright,  sunshiny,  and  cheerful,  or 
diversified  by  storms  of  a  majestic  terror,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed. 

*  At  the  top  of  the  house  there  was  a  sort  of 
terrace.  There  is  often  such  in  Italy,  gener- 
ally roofed.    This  one  was  very  small,  yelc  not 
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only  roofed  but  g-Iaaed ;  this  Shelley  made  his 
study ;  it  looked  oat  on  a  vide  prospect  of  fer- 
tile conntry,  and  oommanded  a  view  of  the  near 
sea.  The  storms  that  sometimes  Taried  onr 
day  showed  themselves  most  picturesquely  as 
they  were  driven  across  the  ocean ;  sometimes 
the  dark  lurid  clouds  dipped  towards  the  waves, 
and  became  water  spouts,  that  churned  up  the 
waters  beneath,  as  they  were  chased  onward, 
and  scattered  by  the  tempest.  At  other  times 
the  dazzling  sunlight  and  heat  made  it  almost 
intolerable  to  every  other ;  but  Shelley  basked 
in  both,  and  his  health  luid  spirits  revived  under 
their  influence.  In  this  air^  cell  he  wrote  the 
principal  part  of  The  Cenex,  He  was  making 
a  stniiy  ox  Calderon  at  the  time,  readinc^  hu 
best  tragedies  with  an  accomplished  lady  [Mrs. 
Gisbome]  living  near  us,  to  whom  his  letter 
from  Leghorn  was  addressed  during  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  admired  Calderon,  both  for 
his  poetry  and  his  dramatic  plains;  but  it 
shows  his  judgment  and  onginalil^,  that, 
though  greatly  struck  by  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Spanish  poet,  none  of  his  peculiarities 
crept  into  the  composition  of  The  Cenci;  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  new  studies,  except  in 
that  passage  to  which  he  himself  alludes,  as 
suggested  by  one  in  El  Purgatorio  de  San 
Patricio, 

'Shelley  wished  The  Cenci  to  be  acted.  He 
was  not  a  play-goer,  being  of  such  fastidious 
taste  that  he  was  easily  disgusted  by  the  bad 
filling  up  of  the  inferior  parts.  While  pre- 
paring for  onr  departure  from  England,  how- 
ever, he  saw  Miw  O'Neil  several  times  ;  she 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  and  Shelley 
.was  deeply  moved  by  her  impersonation  of 
several  parts,  and  by  the  graceful  sweetness, 
the  intense  pathos,  and  sublime  vehemence  of 
passion  she  dbplayed.  She  was  often  in  his 
thoughts  as  he  wrote,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
he  became  anxious  that  his  tragedy  should  be 
acted,  and  receive  the  advantage  of  having 
this  aooom^shed  actress  to  fill  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  With  this  view  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  friend  [Peacock,  July,  1819]  in 
Lcndon: — 

*  ^  The  object  of  the  present  letter  is  to  ask  a 
fav<»r  of  you.  I  have  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  a  story  weU  known  in  Italy,  and,  in 
my  conception,  eminently  dramatic  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  make  my  play  fit  for  re- 
presentation, and  those  who  have  already  seen 
it  judge  favorably.  It  is  written  without  any 
of  the  peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  which 
eharaoterize  my  other  compositions ;  I  having 
attended  simply  to  the  impartial  development 
of  such  oharMSters  as  it  is  probable  the  persons 
represented  really  were,  together  with  the  great- 
est degree  of  popular  effect  to  be  produced  by 
soldi  a  development.    I  send  yon  a  translatioD 


of  the  Italian  MS.  on  which  my  play  is  founded ; 
the  chief  subject  of  which  I  have  touched  very 
delicately;  for  my  principal  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  would  succeed,  as  an  acting  play, 
hangs  entirely  on  the  question,  as  to  whether 
such  a  thiny  as  incest  in  this  shape,  however 
jtreated,  would  be  admittecTflft .  thfi  ttngfti  T 
think,  however,  it  will  form  no  objection,  con- 
sidering, first,  that  the  facts  are  matter  of  his- 
tory and,  secondly,  the  peculiar  delicacy  with 
which  I  have  treated  it.  —     ' 

' "  I  am  exceedingly  interested  in  the  quee- 
tioo  of  whether  this  attempt  of  mine  will  suc- 
ceed or  no.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the 
alfirmative  at  present ;  f oundibg  my  hopes  on 
this,  that  as  a  composition  it  is  certainly  not 
inferior  to  any  of  tne  modem  plays  that  have 
been  acted,  with  the  exception  of  Remorse; 
that  the  interest  of  its  plot  is  incredibly  greater 
and  more  real,  and  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
what  the  multitude  are  contented  to  believe 
that  they  can  understand,  either  in  imagery, 
opinion,  or  sentiment.  I  wish  to  preserve  a 
complete  incognito,  and  can  trust  to  you  that, 
whatever  else  yon  do,  you  will  at  least  favor 
me  on  this  point.  Indeed  this  is  essential, 
deeply  essential  to  its  success.  After  it  had 
been  acted,  and  successfully  (could  I  hope  such 
a  thing),  I  would  own  it  if  I  pleased,  and  use 
the  celebrity  it  might  acquire,  to  my  own  pur- 
poses. 

*■  *'  What  I  want  yon  to  do,  is  to  procure  for 
me  its  presentation  at  Covent  Qarden.  The 
principal  character,  Beatrice,  is  preciBely  fitted 
for  Miss  O'Neil,  and  it  might  even  seem 
written  for  her,  {Qod  forbid  that  I  should  ever 
see  her  play  it  —  it  would  tear  my  nerves  to 
pieces,)  and  in  all  respects  it  is  fitted  only  for 
Covent  Gkirden.  The  chief  male  character  I 
confess  I  should  be  very  unwilling  that  any 
one  but  Kean  should  play  —  that  is  impossible, 
and  I  must  be  contented  with  an  inferior  ac- 
tor." 

*The  play  was  accordingly  sent  to  Mr^ 
Harris.  He  pronounced  the  subject  to  be  so 
objectionable  that  he  conld  not  even  submit 
the  part  to  Miss  0*Neil  for  perusal,  but  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  the  author  would  write 
a  tragedy  on  some  other  subject,  which  he  would 
gladly  accept.  Shelley  printed  a  small  edition 
at  Leghorn,  to  insure  its  correctness ;  as  he  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  many  mistakes  that  crept 
into  his  text,  when  distance  prevented  him 
from  correcting  the  press. 

*  Universal  approbation  soon  stamped  The 
CWigTajaJf^  'bfiat "tragedy  oT  modern 'tfaies. 
WnHhg  concerning  it,  iSIielley  saST:  "  i'have 
been  cautious  to  avoid  the  introducing  faults 
of  youthful  composition  ;  diffuseneas,  a  profu- 
sion of  inapplicable  imagery,  vagueness,  gener- 
ality, and,  as  Hamlet  says,  wordSf   words'*^ 


\ 
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There  is  nothing  that  is  not  pyely  dramatic 
throughont;  and  the  ViHarabter  of  I5eatric^- 
proceeding  from  vehement  struggle  to  horror, 
to  deadly  resolntion,  and  lastly,  to  the  ele- 
vated dignity  of  ealm  suffering,  joined  to  pas- 
sionate tenderness  and  pathos,  is  touched  with 
hues  so  Tivid  and  so  beautiful,  that  the  poet 
seems  to  have  read  intimately  the  secrets  of 
the  noble  heart  imaged  in  the  lovely  counte- 
nance  of  the  unfortunate  girL  •  Th^  yi^th  Act  gj 
a  masterpiece.  It  is  the  finest  thmg  he  ever 
wrote,  and  may  claim  proud  comparison  not 
only  with  any  contemporary,  but  preceding 
poet.  The  varying  feelings  of  Beatrice  are 
expressed  with  passionate,  heart-reaching  elo- 
quence. Every  character  has  a  voice  that 
echoes  truth  in  its  tones.  It  is  curious,  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  written  story,  to  mark  the 
success  with  which  the  poet  has  inwoven  the 
real  incidents  of  the  tragedy  into  his  scenes, 
and  yet,  through  the  power  of  poetry,  has 
obliterated  all  ihat  would  otherwise  nave  shown 
too  harsh  or  too  hideous  in  the  picture.  His 
success  was  a  double  triumph ;  and  often  after 
he  was  earnestly  entreated  to  write  again  in  a 
style  that  commanded  popular  favor,  while  it 
was  not  less  instinct  witn  truth  and  genius. 
But  the  bent  of  his  mind  went  the  other  way ; 
and  even  when  employed  on  subjects  whose 
interest  depended  on  character  and  incident, 
he  would  start  off  in  another  direction,  and 
leave  the  delineations  of  human  passion,  which 
he  could  depict  in  so  able  a  manner,  for  fantas- 
tao  creations  of  his  fancy,  or  the  expression  of 
those  opinions  and  sentiments  with  regard  to 
human  nature  and  its  destiny,  a  desire  to  diffuse 
which  was  the  master  passion  of  his  soul.' 

Though  Shelley's  references  to  the  drama,  in 
his  correspondence,  are  many,  they  are  rather 
oonoemed  with  the  stage>produetion  and  publi- 
cation of  it  than  with  criticism.  While  still 
warm  with  its  composition  he  wrote  to  Peacock, 
*  My  work  on  The  Cend^  which  was  done  in 
two  months,  was  a  fine  antidote  to  nervous 
medicines  and  kept  up,  I  think,  the  pain  in  my 
side  as  sticks  do  a  fire.  Since  then  I  have  ma- 
terially improved  ;  *  and  in  offering  the  dedica- 
tion to  Leigh  Hunt,  he  says,  —  ^  I  have  written 
something  and  finished  it,  different  from  any- 
thing else,  and  a  new  attempt  for  me ;  and  I 
mean  to  dedicate  it  to  you.  I  should  not  have 
done  so  without  your  approbation,  but  I  asked 
your  picture  last  night,  and  it  smiled  assent. 
If  I  did  not  think  it  in  some  deg^ree  worthy  of 
you,  I  would  not  make  you  a  public  offering 
of  it.  I  expect  to  have  to  write  to  you  soon 
about  it  If  Oilier  is  not  turned  Christian, 
Jew,  or  become  infected  with  the  Murrain,  he 
will  publish  it.  Don't  let  him  be  frightened, 
for  it  is  no<liing  which  by  any  courtesy  of  lan- 
guage can  be  termed  either  moral  o^  immoraL' 


In  letters  to  Oilier  he  describes  it  as  *  caleO' 
lated  to  produce  a  very  popular  effect,'  *  ex- 
pressly written  for  theatnciu  exhibitimi,'  and 
*  written  for  the  multitude.'  He  doubtless 
had  in  mind,  while  using  these  phrases,  its  re- 
straint of  style,  in  which  it  is  unique  anumg 
his  longer  works,  and  its  freedom  frgm  a^«».TaA» 
thought  and  the  peSiillny  IWajp^yj  i«  whi^l*  l»^ 


Qugliiafid^ 
lighted.    Iti 


d^li^ted.  Its  failure  disappointed  him,  as  it 
is  the  only  one  of  his  works  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  expected  contemporary  and 
popular  success.  *  7^  Cenci  ought  to  have 
been  popular,'  he  writes  agaiii  to  Oilier ;  and 
the  effect  of  continued  neglect  of  his  writings, 
in  depressing  his  spirits,  is  shown  in  a  letterUie 
ipreceding  day  to  Feaoock,  —  *  Nothing  is  more 
lldifficult  and  unwelcome  than  to  write  without 
I  fi  confidence  of  finding  readers ;  and  if  my  play 
jof  The  Cenci  found  none  or  few,  I  despair  of 
Imr  producing  anything  that  shall  merit  them.' 
4?yron  was  *  loud  in  censure,'  and  Keats  was 
critical,  in  the  very  point  where  criticism  waa 
perhaps  least  needed  ;  he  wrote,  acknowledging 
a  gift  copy,  —  *  You,  I  am  sure,  will  foigive  me 
for  sincerely  remarking  that  you  might  curb 

Jrour  magnanimity,  and  be  more  of  an  artist,  and 
oad  every  rift  of  your  subject  with  ore.  The 
thought  of  such  discipline  must  fall  like  cold 
chains  upcm  you,  who  perhaps  never  sat  with 
your  wings  furled  for  six  months  together. 
And  is  not  this  extraordinary  talk  for  the 
writer  of  Endymion,  whose  mind  was  like  a 
pack  of  scattered  cards  ? '  Trelawny  records 
Shelley's  last,  and  most  condensed  judgment : 
y^^  writing  The  Cenci  my  object  was  to  see  how 
I  could  succeed  in  describing  passions  I  have 
never  felt,  and  to  tell  the  most  dreadful  story 
in  pure  and  refined  language.  The  image  of 
Beatrice  haunted  me  after  seeing  her  portrait. 
The  story  is  well  authenticated,  and  Uie  details 
far  more  horrible  than  I  have  painted  them. 
The  Cenci  is  a  work  of  art ;  it  is  not  colored  by 
my  feelings  nor  obscured  by  my  metaphysics. 
I  don't  think  much  of  it.  It  gave  me  less 
trouble  than  anything  I  have  written  of  the 
same  length.' 

DEDICATION 
TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Frishd,  — I  inscribe  with  yonr 
name,  from  a  distant  country,  and  after  an  ab- 
sence whose  months  have  seemed  years,  this 
the  latest  of  my  literary  efforts. 

Those  writings  whic^  I  have  hitherto  imb- 
lished  have  been  little  else  than  visions  which 
impersonate  my  own  apprehensions  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  just.  I  can  also  perceive  in  them 
the  literary  defects  incidental  to  youth  and  im< 
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,  pmlienoe ;  they  are  dreams  of  what  ought  to 
'  be  or  may  be.  The  drama  which  I  dow  pre- 
Mnt  to  yon  is  a  sad  reality.  I  lay  aside  the 
preeumptnous  attitude  of  an  instmctor  and  am 
content  to  paint,  with  such  colors  as  my  own  * 
heart  famishes,  that  which  has  been. 

Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly  endowed 
than  yourself  with  all  that  it  becomes  a  man 
to  possess,  I  had  solicited  for  this  work  the 
ornament  of  his  name.  One  more  gentle,  hon- 
orable, innocent  and  brave ;  one  of  more  ex- 
alted toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think  evil, 
and  yet  himself  more  free  from  eyil ;  one  who 
knows  better  how  to  receiye  and  how  to  con- 
fer a  benefit,  though  he  most  ever  confer  far 
more  than  he  can  receive ;  one  of  simpler,  and, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  of  purer  life 
and  manners,  I  never  knew ;  and  I  had  already 
been  fortunate  in  friendships  when  your  name 
was  added  to  the  list. 

In  that  patient  and  irreconcilable  enmity 
with  domestic  and  political  tyranny  and  imnos*- 
tore  which  the  tenor  of  your  life  has  illus- 
trated, and  which,  had  I  health  and  talents, 
should  illustrate  mine,  let  us,  comforting  each 
other  in  our  task,  live  and  die. 

All  happiness  attend  you ! 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

PsBOT  B.  Shbllet. 

Boms,  May  29, 1819. 

PREFACE 


Li»iy,  wnicu  was  copiea 
e  Genci  Palace  at  Rome 
I  account  of  the  horrors  \ 
ictinction  of  one  of  the  j 
lilies  of  that  city,  during  I 

monf    VIM       in  Vki>%raai.     I 


A  Manuscript  was  communicated  to  me 
during  my  travels  in  Italy,  which  was  copied 
from  the  archives  of  the  Genci  Palace  at  Rom 
and  contains  a  detailed 
which  ended  in  the  extinction 

noblest  and  richest  families  of  tl  „ 

_       kongiieate  ot-v)iemftnt  y  ^i.,  in  thA  yafti' 
,  169Pr)"The  fetory  is  that  an  old  man,  having 
_  Snt  his  life  in  debauchery  and  wickedness, 
conceived    at    length    an   implacable   hatred 
towards  his   children;    which   showed   itself 
towards  one  daughter  under  the  form  of  an  in- 
cestuous passion,  aggravated  by  every  oiroum-  (^ 
stance  of  cruelty  aud  violence.    This  daughter,  ^" 
after  long  and  vain  attempts  to  escape  from  ^ 
what  she  considered  a  perpetual  contamination-  , 
both  of  body  and  mind,  at  lengfth  plotted  with  ^ 
her  mother-in-law  and  brothey  tp  murder  their  ^ 
common  tyrant    |X'he  young  maiden\wrho  was 
urged  to  this  tremendous  deM  by  an  impulse  j^ 
which  overpowered  its  horror  was  evidently  a^ 
most  ffentle  and  amiable  being,  a  creature 
formed  to  adorn  and  be  admired,  and  thus  vio- 
lently thwarted  from  her  nature  by  the  necessity 
of  circumstance  and  opinion.    The  deed  was 
quickly  discovered,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most 
earnest  prayers  made  to  the  Pope  by  the  high- 
est persons  in  Rome,  the  criminals  were  put  to 


death.  The  old  man  had  during  his  life  re- 
peatedly bought  his  pardon  from  the  Pope  for 
capital  crimes  of  the  most  enormous  and  un- 
speakable kind  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns;  the  death  therefore  of  his  vic- 
tims can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  love^ 
of  justice.  The  Pope,  among  other  motives 
for  severity,  probably  felt  that  whoever  killed 
the  Count  Genci  deprived  his  treasury  of  a 
certain  and  copious  source  of  revenue.^  Such^ 
a  story,  if  told  so  as*  to  present  to  the  readoT 
all  the  feelings  of  those  who  once  acted  it, 
their^  hopes  and  fears,  their  confidences  and 
misgivings,  their  various  interests,  passions  and 
opinions,  acting  upon  and  with  each  other  yet 
all  conspiring  to  one  tremendous  end,  would  be 
as  a  light  to  make  apparent  some  of  the  most 
dark  and  secret  caverns  of  the  human  heart. 

On  my  arrival  at  Rome  I  found  that  the 
story  of  the  Genci  was  a  subject  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  Italian  society  without  awaken- 
ing a  deep  and  breathless  interest ;  and  that 
tiie  feelings  of  the  company  never  failed  to  Jib. 
cline  to  a  romantic  pity  for  the  wrongs  an3a 
passionate  exculpation  of  the  horrible  deed 
to  which  they  urged  her  who  has  been  mingled 
two  centuries  with  the  common  dust.  All 
ranks  of  people  knew  the  outlines  of  this  his- 
tory and  participated  in  the  overwhelming  in- 
terest which  it  seems  to  have  the  magic  of  ex- 
citing in  the  human  heart.  1  had  a  copy  of 
Guide's  picture  of  Beatrice  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Colonna  Palace,  and  my  servant  instantly 
recognized  it  as  the  portrait  of  La  Cend, 

This  national  and  universal  interest  which 
the  story  produces  and  has  produced  for  two 
centuries  and  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  a 
g^at  Gity,  wh^re  the  imagination  is  kept  for- 
ever active  and  awake,  fint  suggested  to  me 
the  conception  of  its  fitness  for  a  dramatic 
purpose,  in  fact  it  is  a  tragedy  which  has  al- 
ready received,  from  its  capacity  of  awakening 
and  sustiuning  the  sympathy  of  men,  appnor^ 
bation  and  success.  Nothing  remained  asl  im-7 
agined  but  to  clothe  it  to  the  apprehensions  of/ 
my  coimtrymen  in  such  language  and  action  asl 

''would  bring  it  home  to  their  hearts.      The] 
deepest  and  the  sublimest  tragic  compositions, 

'  King  Lear  and  the  two  pla3rs  in  which  the  tale 
of  (Edipus  is  told,  were  stories  which  already 

'existed  in  tradition,  as  matters  of    popular 
belief  and  interest,  before  Shakespeare  and 

'  Sophocles  made  them  familiar  to  the  sympa- 
thy of  all  succeeding  generations   of   man- 
kind. 
This  story  of  the  Cend  is  indeed  eminently 

>  The  Papsl  Oovemment  formerly  took  the  moet  ex- 
trsordiBuy  precautions  afcainat  the  publicity  of  facte 
which  offer  so  tragical  a  demonstration  of  ite  own  wick- 
ednen  and  weakness;  so  that  the  communication  of 
the  MS.  had  become,  until  very  lately,  a  matter  of 
difficult. 
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fearful  and  monstrous;  anything:  like  a  dry 
exhibition  of  it  on  the  stag^e  would  be  insup- 
portable. The  person  who  would  toeat  snoh  a 
subject  mustlncMAM  the  ideal  and  'dTraTnish 
the  actual  horror  of  the  events,  so  tfaat~tfae 
pleasure  which_ arises  Trora  the  poelQLlSh&h 
exislB  tn~  these  tempestuous  suif eriaga. and 
Crtnsits  may  miHgate  the  pain  of  .lh&-fiflD£eiP- 
plation  of  themoral  deU>rmity  from  which 
1  they  sprmg.  n^f^  must  also' oe  noCEing  at- 
tempted to  make  the  exhibition  fubservient  t< 
what  is  vnlgarly  termed  aimoral  purpoy  V  Thc^ 
highest  rooral  purpose  aimed,  #  }n  tha  rfnghA«f. 
species  ot  tne  drama  is  theteaching  the  hu- 
manjeart.  tErbugh~ilg  HyiBpfrthieraiiid "anHpa- 
thjesTthe  knowledge  of  itself  j  in  nroportionJii 
the  possession  ot  which  knowledge  every  hu- 
man  being^  IB  WlM,  jii^t,  sincere,  tolerant  and 
kind.  If  "dogmas  can  do  more,  it  is  well :  but 
a  drama  is  no  fit  place  for  the  enforcement  of 
them.  Undoubtedly  no  person  can  be  truly 
dishonored  by  the  act  of  another ;  and  the  fit 
return  to  make  to  the  most  enormous  injuries 
is  kindness  and  forbearance  and  a  resolution  to 
convert  the  injnrer  from  his  dark  passions  by 
peace  and  love.  Revenge,  retaliation,  atone- 
ment, arependciSnj-jtertk^p^fc^ 
had  UiUU[fht  in  this  manner  she  would  have 
been  wiser  and  better ;  but  she  would  never 
have  been  a  tragic  character.  The  few  whom 
snch  an  exhibition  would  have  interested  oould 
never  have  been  sufficiently  interested  for  a 
dramatic  purpose,  from  the  want  of  finding 
sympathy  in  their  interest  among  the  mass 
who  surroood  them.  It  is  in  the  restless  and 
anatomizing  casuistry  with  which  men  seek 
the  justification  of  Beatrice,  yet  feel  that  she 
has  done  what  needs  justification  ;  it  is  in  the 
supentitions  horror  with  which  tiiey  contem- 
plate alike  her  wrongs  and  their  revenge,  — 
that  the  dramatic  olutracter  of  what  she  did 
'  and  suffered,  consists. 

I  have  endeavored  as  nearly  as  possible  to 

represent  the  characters  as  they  probably  were, 

and  have  sought  to  avoid  the  error  of  making 

them  actuated  by  my  own  conceptions  of  right 

or  wrong,  false  or  true  :  thus  under  a  thin  veil 

converting  names  and  actions  of  the  sixteenth 

'  century  into  cold  impersonations  of  my  own 

J  mind.    They  are  represented  as  Catholics,  and 

T    as  Catholics  deeply  tinged  with  religion.    To 

.  I  a  Protestant  apprehension  there  will  appear 

i  something  unnatural  in  the  earnest  ana  per- 

I  petoal  sentiment  of  the  relations  between  Ood 

i  and  men  which  pervade  the  tragedy  of  the 

)  CencL    It  will  especially  be  startled  at  the 

''combination  of  an  undoubting  persuasion  of 

the  truth  of  the  popular  religion  with  a  cool 

and  determined  perseverance  In  enormous  g^uilt. 

But  religion  in  Italy  is  not,  as  in  Protestant 

countries,  a  doak  to  be  worn  on  particular 


days ;  or  a  passport  which  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  railed  at  carry  with  them  to  exhibit ; 
or  a  gloomy  passion  for  penetratinff'  the  im- 

netrable  mysteries  of  our  being,  which  terri- 
its  possessor  at  the  darkness  of  the  abyvt 
tQ,JiMe=brink  of  which  it  has  conducted  him. 
IvBligioiiy^riff*-^,  as  it  were,  in  thg  jpir»A  ^  ^i 
Italian  Catholic,  with  a  faith  in  that  of  which 
^  men  have  the  mnw^:  fiftrtaiw  Irnftyiedge.  IT 
^  interwffYftP  ^'*^^  *^'*  whftio  faKyJA  t^  iffa  Xt 
"*  adoration,  faith,  submission,  penitence,  blind 
[miration ;  not  a  rule  for  m<iral  conduct.  It 
las  no  necessary  connection  with  any  one  vir- 
tue. The  most  atrocious  villiun  may  be  rigidly 
devout,  and  without  any  shook  to  established 
faith  confess  himself  to  be  so.  Religion  per- 
vades intensely  the  whole  frame  of  society,  and 
is,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  mind  which 
it  inhabits,  a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse, 
a  refuge ;  never  a  check.  Cenci  himself  built 
a  chapel  in  the  court  of  his  Palace,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  estab- 
lished masses  for  the  peace  ox  his  soul.  Thns 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  Lueretia's 
design  in  exposing  herself  to  the  oonseqnenoea 
of  an  expostulation  with  Cenci  after  naving 
administered  the  opiate  was  to  induce  him  by 
a  feigned  tale  to  ccmfess  himself  before  death, 
this  bein^  esteemed  by  Catholics  as  essential 
to  salvation;  and  she  only  relinquishes  her 
purpose  when  she  perceives  that  her  persever- 
ance wouldjBXJMsaBeatrice  to  new  ontrag^es. 

I  have  (ayouisa  with  great  care  in  writing 
this  play  the  iplteuluction  of  what  is  commonly 
eallM  mere  ^oetoj^  and  I  imagine  there  will 
scarcely  be  f ounda  detached  simile  or  a  single 
isolated  description,  unless  Beatrice's  descrip- 
tion of  the  chasm  appointed  for  her  father's 
murder  should  be  judged  to  be  of  that  natare.^ 
In  a  dramatic  composition  the^imageryuind 
the^passiontahould  interpenetrate  oni  UOiher, 
thjfuiuiui  l>eing  reserved  simply  for  the  full 
development  and  illustration  of  the  latter. 
Imagination  is  as  the  immortal  God  which 
should  assume  "flesh  for  the  redemption  of 
mortal  passion.  It  is"{hn8'that  tlie  most  re- 
mote  and  the  most  familiar  imagery  may  alike 
be  fit  for  dramatic  purposes  when  employed  in 
the  illustration  of  strong  filing,  which  raises 
I  what  is  low  and  levels  to  the  apprehension  that 
j  which  vi  lofty,  casting  over  all  the  shadow  of 
Lits  own  grreatness.  &  other  respects  I  hare 
written  more  carelessly;  that  is,  without  an 
overfastidions  and  learned  choice  of  words. 
In  this  respect  I  entirely  agree  with  those 
modem  critics  who  assert  Uiat  in  order  to 
men  to_ 


>  An  Idea  hi  this  speech  was  mifgected  by  i 

snblime  piuaage  bi  SI  PurgaioHo  de  Snn  Patricio  o< 
Calderon;  the  only  plagiarism  whidi  I  have  totentiop^ 
ally  committed  In  the  whole  piece. 
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'  familiar  ^ampiage  df  men,  and  that  our  great 
ancestors  tne  imoient  English  poets  are  the 
writers,  a  study  of  whom  might  incite  ns  to  do 
that  for  oar  own  age  which  they  have  done  for 
theirs.  Bat  it  most  he  the  real  langoage  of 
men  in  ge'hbhil  ftUd  uut  thai  of  iiBy^affB«nTi»> 
eUn  %o  whose  sociefy  the  'j^riter  happens  to 
helongl  So  mnoh  for  what  1  have'attempted'; 
I  need  not  he  assured  that  success  ia  a  very 
different  matter;  particularly  for  one  whose 
attention  has  but  newly  been  awakened  to  the 
study  of  dramatic  literature. 

I  endeaTored  whilst  at  Rome  to  obserre  such 
monnments  of  this  storv  as  might  ^  accessible 


to  a  stranger.  Thefportrait  of  Beatric^at  the 
Colonna  Palace  is  admirable  U  k  MftLoi  art ; 
it  was  taken  by  Gaido  during  her  confinement 
in  prison.  Bat  it  is  most  interesting  as  a  just 
representation  of  one  of  the  loveliest  specimens 
of  the  workmanship  of  Nature.  There  is  a 
fixed  and  pale  composure  upon  the  features ; 
she  seems  sad  and  stricken  down  in  spirit,  yet 
the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened  by  the 
patience  of  gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound 
with  fMa  of  white  drapery  from  which  the 
yellow  striuffs  of  her  golden  hair  escape  and 
fall  about  her  neck.  The  moulding  of  her 
face  is  exquisitely  delicate ;  the  eyebrows  are 
distinct  and  arched ;  the  lips  have  that  perma- 
nent meaning  of  imagination  and  sensibility 
which  suffering  has  not  repressed  and  which  it 
sec  mi  as  if  death  scarcely  could  extinguish. 
Her  forehead  is  large  and  clear ;  her  eyes, 
which  we  are  told  were  remarkable  for  their 
vrraeity,  are  swollen  with  weeping  and  lustre- 

THE   CENCI 

DRAMATIS  PERSONJB 
CoosT  Taixcnco  Csvol 


CAMDVKAh  CaMUXO. 
PbOTCS  COLOStVA. 

Obuso,  a  Prelate. 
Savbuo,  the  Pop«*s  Legate. 

OUMFIO,     I 


AimasA,    Sernuat    to 

CiircL 
NoBLss.        Jiroeis. 

O0ABOS.     BSBVASTt. 

LvoBSTtA,  Wife  of 
Cmtci  and  Stepmo- 
ther of  his  children. 

.  BsATRioB,  his  Daugh- 

MASZiOf     J  ter. 

The  Scara  lies  prindpally  In  Rome,  but  ohangee  dar- 
ing the  fbarth  Act  to  rretrella,  a  caaUe  among  the 
ApoUaa  Apenninea. 
TnoL    Daring  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  YIIL 

ACT    I 

ScBBHE  L  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Oenci  Palace, 
Enter  CoiTirr  Cekci  and  Cardinal  Ca- 


OAMILLO  ^ 

That  matter  ofUbemurdi^  is  hushed  up 
It  yoa  conMnt  to  yielS^  Holiness 


less,  but  beautifully  tender  and  serene.  In 
the  whole  mien  there  is  a  simplicity  and  dignity 
which,  united  with  her  exquisite  loveliness  and 
deep  sorrow,  are  inexpressibly  pathetic.  Bea- 
trice Cenci  appears  to  haye  been  one  of  those 
rare  persons^^nojn.jBimi'gy  """^  y>»*i^«^o«f 
d^BtTTft^etherwitliout  destroying  one  another : 
her  n&Cttr^  was  simple  ana  prol'ound.  The 
crimes  and  miseries  m  which  she  was  an  actor 
and  a  sufferer  are  as  the  mask  and  the  mantle 
in  which  circumstances  clothed  her  for  her 
impftraonj^^on  nn  ^[|ft  wftfttift  of  the  world. 

The|i3enci  FalaceVs  of  g^at  extent;  and, 
though  in  pare  moaernized,  there  yet  remains 
a  vast  and  gloomy  pile  of  feudal  architecture 
in  the  same  state  as  during  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  tragedy.  The 
Palace  ia  situated  in  an  obeoure  comer  of 
Rome,  near  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  and  from 
the  upper  windows  you  see  the  immense  ruins 
of  Mount  Palatine  half  hidden  under  their 
profuse  overgrowth  of  trees.  There  is  a  court 
m  one  part  of  the  Palace  (perhaps  that  in 
wMch  Cenci  built  the  Chapel  to  St.  Thomas), 
supported  by  granite  columns  and  adorned  with 
sntique  friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and  built 
up,  according  to  the  ancient  Italian  fashion, 
with  balcony  over  balcony  of  openwork.  One 
of  the  gates  of  the  PaUce  formed  of  immense 
stones  and  leading  through  a  passage,  dark 
and  lofty  and  opening  into  gloomy  subterra- 
nean chambers,  struck  me  particularly. 

Of  the  Castle  of  Petrella,  I  could  obtain  no 
further  information  than  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manuscript. 

Your  fief  that  lies  beyond  the  Pincian  gate. 
It  needed  all  roy  interest  in  the  conclave 
To  bend  him  to  this  point;  he  said  that  you 
Bought  perilous  impunity  with  your  gold; 
That  crimes  like   yours  if  once  or  twice 

compounded 
Enriched  the  Church,  and  respited  from  hell 
An  erring  soul  which  might  repent  and  live; 
But  that  the  glory  and  the  interest  xo 

Of  the  high  throne  he  fills  little  consist  • 
With  making  it  a  daily  mart  of  guilt 
As  manifold  and  hideous  as  the  deeds 
Which  you   scarce  hide  from  men's  re- 

Yolted  eyes. 

CBNCI 

le  thicd  of  my  possessions  —  let  it  go  t 
AjTf  I  once  heard  the  nephew  of  the  Pope 
Had  sent  his  architect  to  view  the  ground, 
Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vines 
The  neirt  time  I  compounded  with  his  uncle. 
I  little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  so  I  ao 


TK^tl 
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Henceforth  no  witness — not  the  Lunp  — 

shalL^Q^ 
That  which  Ibhe  ras^  threatened  to  diyulee, 
Whose  thr<^Is  choked  with  dust  for  his 

rewa]^. 
The  deed/h^  saw  could  not  have  rated 

highef 
Than  his  most  worthless  life  —  it  angers 

me  1 
Respited  me  from   Hell!    So   may  the 

Devil 
Respite   their  souls   from   Heaven!    No 

douht  Pope  Clement, 
And  his  most  charitable  nephews,  pray 
That  the  Apostle  Peter  and  the  samts 
Will  grant    for  their  sake  that   I   long 

enjoy  30 

Strength,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and 

length  of  days 
Wherein  to  act  the  deeds  which  are  the 

stewards 
Of  thc^ir  revenue.  —  But  much  yet  remains 
To  which  they  show  no  title. 


Oh,  Count  Cenoi ! 
So  much  that  thou  mightst  honorably  live 
And  reconcile  thyself  with  thine  own  heart 
And  with  thy  God  and  with  the  offended 

world. 
How  hideously  look  deeds  of  lust  and  blood 
Through  those  snow-white- and  venerable 

hairs  1 
Your  children  should  be  sitting  round  yon 

now  40 

But  that  you  fear  to  read  upon  their  looks 
The  shame  and  misery  you  have  written 

there. 
Where  is  your  wife  ?   Where  is  your  gentle 

daughter  ? 
Methinks  her  sweet  looks,  which  make  all 

things  else 
Beauteous  and  glad,  might  kill  the  fiend 

within  you. 
Why  is  she  barred  from  all  society 
But  her  own  strange  and  uncomplaining 

wrongs  ? 
Talk  with  me,  Count,  —  yon  know  I  mean 

you  well. 
I  stood  beside  your  dark  and  fiery  youth, 
Watching  its  bold  and  bad  career,  as  men  50 
Watch  meteors,  but   it  vanished   not;  I 

marked 
Your  desperate  and  remorseless  manhood; 


Do  I  behold  yon  in  dishonored  age 
Charged    with    a    thousand    unrepented 

crimes. 
Yet  I  have  ever  hoped  you  would  amend. 
And  in  that  hope  have  saved  your  life  three 

times. 


For  whidK^dobrandin^  owes  yon  now 
My  fief  beyond  the  Jt^mcian.  Cardinal, 
One  thing,  I  pray  you,  recollect  henceforth. 
And  so  we  shall  converse  with  less  re- 
straint. 60 
A  man  you  knew  spoke  of  my  wife  and 
i    ^        daughter; 

!He  was  accustomed  to  frequent  my  house; 
So  the  next  day  his  wife  and  daughter  came 
And  asked  if  I  had  seen  him;  and  I  smiled. 
Nj^think  they  never  saw  him  any  more. 

L 
'  OAMILLO 

Thou  execrable  man,  beware  I 


Of  thee? 
Nay,  this  is  idfe.  I  J^Ve  should  know  each 

other. 
As  to  mv  character  for  what  men  call  crime. 
Seeing  I  please  my  senses  as  I  list. 
And  vindicate   that  right  with  force   or 
guile,  70 

It  is  a  public  matter,  and  I  care  not 
If  I  discuss  it  with  you.     I  may  speak 
Alike  to  you  and  my  own  conscious  heart. 
For  you  give  out  that  you  have  half  re- 
formed me; 
Therefore    strong  vanity  will   keep   you 

silent. 
If  fear  should  not;  both  will,  I  do  not 
doubt. 


W 


AJl  men  delight  in  sensual  luxury; 
aU  men  enjoy  revenge,  and  most  exult 
Over  the  tortures  they  can  never  feel. 
Flattering  their  secret  peace  with  others' 
*-  pam.  80 

But  I  delight  in  nothing  else.    I  love 
The  sight  of  agony,  and  the  sense  of  joy. 
When  this  shall  be  another^s  and  that  mine; 
And  I  have  no  remorse  and  litftle  fear. 
Which  are,  I  think,  the  che<^  of  other 

men. 
This  mood  has  grown  upon  me,|  nntil  now 
Any  design  my  captious  fancy  ftnakes 
The  picture  of  its  wish  -^  aif  d  it  forms 
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But  sQch  as  men  like  yon  would  start  to 

know  — 
Is  as  my  natural  food  and  rest  debarred  90 
Until  it  be  accomplished. 


CAMTT.T<0 


Most  miserable  ? 


Art  then  not 


OBVGI 

Why  miserable  ? 

No.     I  am  what  your  theologians  call 

Hardened;  which  they  must  be  in  impu- 
dence, 

So  to  revile  a  man's  peculiar  taste. 

True,  I  was  happier  than  I  am,  while  yet 

Manhood   remained   to  act  the   thing   I 
thought,  — 

While  lust  was  sweeter  than  revenge;  and 
now 

Invention  palls.    Ay,  we  must  all  ffrow  old. 

And  but  that  there  remains  a  deed  to  act 

Whose  horror  might  make  sharp  an  appe- 
tite lot 

Duller  than  mine — I  'd  do,  —  I  know  not 

r-;-       what. 

TWhen  I  was  young  I  thought  of  notthing 

else 
.  Bat  pleasure;  and  I  fed  on  honey  sweets. 

^en,  by  St.  Thomas  1    cannot  live  like 
iJees, — 

And  I  grew  tired;  yet,  tiU  I  killed  a  foe. 

And  b^tfd  his  groans,  and  heard  his  chil- 
dren's groans, 

Knew  I    not  what   delight  was  else  on 
ei^rth,—       SflO/ST/C 

Which  now  delights  me  little.    I  the  rather 

Look  on  such  pangs  as  terror  ill  conceals — 

The  dry,  fixea  eyeball,  the  pale,  quivering 
Up,  111 

Which  tell  me  that  the  spirit  weeps  within 

Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of 
Christ. 

I  rarely  kill  the  body,  which  preserves, 

Like  a  strong  prison,  the  soul  within  my 
power, 

Wherem  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 

For  hourly  pain. 

oamiujo 
Hell's  most  abandoned  fiend 
Did  never,  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt, 
Spei^  to  hb  heart  as  now  yon  speak  to 

me. 
I  thank  my  Grod  that  I  believe  you  not  uo 


Enter  Ajxdbjul 

▲KDBBA 

My  Lord,  a  gentleman  from  Salamanca 
Would  speak  with  you. 


OBKa 


In  the  grand  saloon. 


Bid  him  attend  i 


[ExUAXDBXA* 


OAMILLO 


Farewell;  and  I  will  pray 
Almighty  God  that  thy  false,  impious  words  / 
Tempt  not  his  spirit  to  abandon  thee.         v 
[Exit  Cakillo. 

„ f  OEKd 

Tl^thir^f  my  possessions  I    I  must  use 
Close  husbandry,  or  gold,  the  old  man's 

sword. 
Falls  from  my  withered  hand.    But  yester* 

day 
There  came  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  make 
Fourfold  provision  for  my  cursM  sons,    130 
Whom  I  had  sent  from  Rome  to  Salamanca,/ 
Hoping  some  accident  mieht  cut  them  off, 
And  meaning,  if  I  could,  to  starve  themj 

there.  "^ 

I  pray  thee,  God,  send  some  quick  death 

upon  them  f 
Bernardo  and  my  wife  could  not  be  worse 
If  dead  and  damned.    Tben^  as  to  Bea- 
trice— 

[Looking  around  him  auapidcudy* 
I  think  they  cannot  hear  me  at  that  door. 
What  if  they  should  ?    And  yet  I  need  not 

speak,  ^ 

Though  the  heart  triumphs  with  itself  in 

words.  139 

O  thou  most  silent  air,  that  shalt  not  hear 
What  now  I  think !    Thou  pavement  which 

I  tread 
Towards  her  chamber,  —  let  your  echoes 

talk  j 

Of  my  imperious  step,  scorning  surprisei       / 
But  not  01  my  intent  1 — Andrea  !  -^  ' 

J^nter  AicDBSA 

ANDRBA 

My  Lord? 

OBKGZ 

Bid  Beatrice  attend  me  in  her  chamber 
This  evening:  — -  no,  at  midnight  and  alone. 

[Ex€unL 
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SOBKB  H.  —  A  Garden  of  the  Cenci  Palace. 
Enter  Bsatbiob  and  Obsiko,  at  in  eonversO' 
tion. 


Pervert  not  truth, 
Onino.    You  remember  where  we  held 
That  conyersation;  nay,  we  see  the  spot 
Even  from  tbb  cypress;  two  long  years  are 

passed 
Since,  on  an  April  midnight,  underneath 
The  moonlight  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine, 
I  did  confess  to  you  my  secret  mind. 


OBsmo 
Yon  said  yon  loved  me  then. 

BBATRICS 

You  are  a  priest. 


V    ) 

^  £peak  to  me  not  of  love. 


OBSIKO 

I  may  obtain 
The  dispensation  of  the  Pope  to  marry.    lo 
Because  I  am  a  priest  do  you  believe 
Your  image,  as  the  hunter  some  struck 

deer, 
Follows  me  not  whether  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

BBATRIOB 

As  I  have  said,  speak  to  me  not  of  love; 
Had  you  a  dispensation,  I  have  not; 
Nor  will  I  leave  this  home  of  misery 
Whilst  my  poor  Bernard,  and  that  gentle 

lady 
To  whom  I  owe  life  and  these  virtuous 

thoughts, 
Must  suffer  what  I  still,  have  strength  to 

share. 
Alas,  Orsino  I    All  the  love  that  once      so 
T  felt  for  you  is  turned  to  bitter  pain. 
Ours  was  a  youthful  contract,  which  you 

first 
Broke  by  assuming  vows  no    Pope  will 

loose. 
And  thus  I  love  yon  still,  but  holily, 
Even  as  a  sister  or  a  spirit  might; 
r  And  so  I  swear  a  cold  fidelity. 
And  it  is  well  perhaps  we  shall  not  marry. 
You  have  a  sly,  equivocating  vein 
That  suits  me  not.  —  Ah,  wretched  that  I 

am  1 
Where  shall  I  turn  ?    Even  now  you  look 

on  me  30 

As  yon  were  not  my  friend,  and  as  if  you 


\ 


Discovered  that  I  thought  so,  with  false 

smiles 
Making  my  true  suspicion  seem  your  wrong. 
Ah,  no,  forgive  me;  sorrow  makes  me  seem 
Sterner  than  else  my  nature  might  have 

been; 

I  have  a  weight  of  melancholy  thoughts. 
And  they  forebode,  —  but  what  can  they 

forebode 
Worse  than  I  now  endure  ? 

OBSnro 

All  will  be  vrea 
Is  the  petition  yet  prepared  ?    Yon  know 
My  zeal  for  all  you  wish,  sweet  Beatrice;  40 
Doubt  not  but  I  will  use  my  utmost  skill 
So  that  the  Pope  attend  to  your  complaint 

BBATBICB 

Your  zeal  for  all  I  wish.    Ah  me,  yon  are 

cold  I 
Your  utmost  skill  —  speak  but  one  word  — 
(Aside)    Alas! 
Weak  and  deserted  creature  that  I  am, 
Here  I  stand  bickering  with  my  only  friend  I 

{To  Obsiko) 
This  night  my  father  gives  a  snmptoons 

feast, 
Orsino;  he  has  heard  some  happy  news 
From  Salamanca,  from  my  brotners  there, 
And  with  this  outward  show  of  love  be 

mocks  50 

His  inward  hate.    'T  is  bold  hypocrisy, 
For  he  would  gladlier  celebrate  their  deaths, 
Which  I  have  heard  him  pray  for  on  his 

knees. 
Great  God  I  that  such  a  father  should  be 

mine! 
But  there  is  mighty  preparation  made, 
And  all  our  kiu,  the  Cenci,  will  be  there, 
And  all  the  chief  nobility  of  Rome. 
And  he  has  bidden  me  and  my  pale  mother 
Attire  ourselves  in  festival  array.  59 

Poor  lady  I  she  expects  some  happy  change 
In  his  dark  spirit  from  this  act;  I  none. 
At  supper  I  will  give  you  the  petition; 
Till  when  —  f arewelL 

OBsnfO 
Farewell. 

[Exit  BBATB2C& 

I  know  the  Pope 
Will  ne'er  absolve  me  from  my  priestly  vow 
But  by  absolving  me  from  the  rev^nofl 
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Of  man  J  a  wealthy  see;  and,  Beatrice, 
I  think  to  win  thee  at  an  easier  rate. 
Nor  shall  he  read  her  eloquent  petition. 
He  might  bestow  her  on  some  poor  relation 
Of  his  sixth  cousin,  as  he  did  her  sister,  70 
And  I  should  be  debarred  from  all  access. 
Then  as  to  what  she  suffers  from    her 

father, 
In  all  this  there  is  much  exaggeration. 
Old  men  are  testy,  and  will  have  their  waj. 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy,  or  his  vassal, 
And  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women, 
And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  return 
To  a  dull  home,  and  rate  his  wife  and*  chil- 
dren; 
^^nghters  and  wives  call  this  foul  tyranny. 
^  shall  be  well  content  if  on  my  conscience 
I  There  rest  no  heavier  sin  than  what  they 
suffer  8f 

From  the  devices  of  my  love  —  a  net 
From  which  she  shall  escape  not    Yet  I 

fear 

Her  subtle  mind,  her  awe-inspiring  gaze, 
Whose  beams  anatomize   me,   nerve    by 

nerve. 
And  lay  me  bare,  and  make  me  blush  to 

see 
My  hidden  thoughts.  —  Ah,  no  I  a  friend- 
less girl 
Who  dinffs  to  me,  as  to  her  only  hope  ! 
I  were  a  fool,  not  less  than  if  a  panther   89 
Were  panic-stricken  by  the  antelope's  eye. 
If  she  escape  me. 

[Exit, 

ScxKS  m. — A  magnificent  Hall  in  the  Cenci 
Palace,  A  Banquet,  Enter  CENa,  La- 
CBicTiA,  Beatbigb,  Obsino,  Camillo,  No- 


OEVd 

Welcome,  my  friends  and  kinsmen;  wel- 
come ve. 

Princes  and  Cardinals,  pillars  of  the  church. 

Whose  presence  honors  our  festivity. 

I  have  too  long  lived  like  an  anchorite, 

And  in  my  abMnce  from  your"ihftP!y  Ineet- 
ings 

An  evil  word  is  gone  abroad  of  me; 

But  I  do  hope  that  you,  my  noble  friends. 

When  vou  have  shared  the  entertainment 
here, 

And^heard  the  pious  cause  for  which  'tis 
*  given. 

And  we  have  pledged  a  health  or  two  to- 
gether, 10 


Will  think  me  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as 

jrou; 
Sinful  indeed,  for  Adam  made  all  so, 
But  tender-hearted,  meek  and  pitifuL 

FIBST  OUX8T 

In  truth,  my  Lord,  you  seem  too  light  of 

heart, 
Too  sprightly  and  companionable  a  man. 
To  act  the  deeds  that  rumor  pins  on  yon. 
[To  At«  companion 
I  never  saw  snoh  blithe  and  open  cheer 
In  any  eye ! 

BEOOam  OUEST 

Some  most  desired  event, 
In  which  we  all  demand  a  common  joy. 
Has  brought  ns  hither;    let  us  hear  it. 
Count  20 

OBVOI 

It  is  indeed  a  most  desired  event 

If  when  a  parent  from  a  parent's  heart 

Lifts  from  this  earth  to  the  great  Father  of 

aU 
A  prayer,  both  when  he  lays  him  down  to 

sleep, 
And  when  he  rises  up  from  dreaming  it; 
One  supplication,  one  desire,  one  hope. 
That  he  would  grant  a  wish  for  his  two 

sons. 
Even  all  that  he  demands  in  their  regard, 
And  suddenly  beyond  his  dearest  hope     ig 
It  is  accomplished,  he  should  then  rejoice. 
And  call  his  friends  and  kinsmen  to  a  feast. 
And  task  their  love  to  grace  his  merri* 

ment,  — 
Then  honor  me  thus  far,  for  I  am  he. 

BXAISIGB  (to  LUOBBTIA) 

Great  God !  How  horrible  !  some  dreadful 

ill 
Must  have  befallen  my  brothers. 


X.UOBBTIA 


He  speaks  too  frankly. 


Fear  not,  child. 


BEA  TRICK 

Ah !  My  blood  mns  cold. 
I  fear  that  wicked  laughter   round   his 

eye. 
Which  wrinkles  up  the  skin  even  to  the 

hair. 
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CENCI 

Here  are  the  letters  brought  from  Sala^ 

manca.  39 

Beatrice,  read  them  to  yoar  mother.    God  I 
I  thimk  theel    In  one  night  didst  thou 

perform, 
Bv  ways  inscrutable,  the  thing  I  sought. 
My  disobedient  and  rebellious  sons 
Are  dead  I  — Why,  dead  I  — What  means 

this  change  of  cheer  ? 
Ton  hear  me  not  —  I  tell  you  they  are 

dead; 
And  they  will  need  no  food  or  raiment 

more; 
The  tapers  that  did  light  them  the  dark 

way 
Are  their  last  cost.    The  Pope,  I  think, 

will  not 
Expect  I  should  maintain  them  in  their 


Bejoice  with  me  —  my  heart  is  wondrous 
glad.  50 

BEATBiOE  (lucbbtia  sirJcs^  half  fainting  J 
BSATBICB  supports  her) 
It  is  not  true  I  —  Dear  Lady,  pray  look  up. 
Had  it  been  true  —  there  is  a  God  in  Hea- 
ven— 
He  would  not  live  to  boast  of  such  a  boon. 
Unnatural  man,  thou  knowest  that  it  is 
false. 

CXNOI 

Ay,  as  the  word  of  God;  whom  here  I  call 
To  witness  that  I  speak  the  sober  truth; 
And  whose  most  favoring  providence  was 

shown 
Even  in  the  manner  of  their  deaths.    For 

Rocco 
Was  kneeling  at  the  mass,  with  sixteen 

others,  , 

When  the  church  fell  and  crushed  hmi  to 

a  mummy;  ^  60 

The  rest  escaped  unhurt.    Cristofano 
Was  stabbed  m  error  by  a  jealous  man, 
WTiilst  she  he  loved  was  sleeping  with  his 

rival. 
All  in  the  self-same  hour  of  the  same  night; 
Which  shows  that  Heaven  has  special  care 

of  me. 
I  beg  those  friends  who  love  me  that  they 

mark 
The  day  a  feast  upon  their  calendars. 
■^  It  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  December. 
Ay,  lead  the  letters  if  you  doubt  my  oath. 


[I%€  ojfemWy  cqspeart  an/used;  several  oj 
the  guests  rise. 

FIB8T  0US8T 
Oh,  horrible  I    I  will  depart 

SKOOKD  OUX8T 

AndL 

THIBD  OUS8T 

Kg,  Stay! 
I  do  believe  it  is  some  jest;  thoueh,  faiUi  1 
'T  is  mo<Jung  us  somewhat  too  solemnly.  7a 
I  think  his  son  has  married  the  Infanti^ 
Or  found  a  mine  of  gold  in  El  Dorado. 
'T  is  but  to  season  some  such  news;  stay, 

stay  I 
I  see  't  is  only  raillery  by  his  smile. 

OEHCi  {filing  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  lifting 

O  thc|rl)nght  ynn^  whose  purple  splendor 

leaps 
And  bubbles  gayly  in  this  golden  bowl 
Under  the  lamp-bght,  as  my  spirits  do. 
To  hear  the  death  of  my  accursM  sons  t  8« 
Could  I  believe  thou  wert  their  mingled 

blood. 
Then  would  I  taste  thee  like  a  sacrament. 
And  pledge  with  thee  the  mighty  Devil  in 

Hell, 
Who,  if  a  fatber's  curses,  as  men  say^. 
Climb  with  swift  wings  after  their  chil- 
dren's souls. 
And  drag  them  from  tlie  very  throne  of 

Heaven,  ^ 

Now  triumphs  in  my  triumph  I  —  But  thou 

art 
Superfluous;  I  have  drunken  deep  of  joy, 
And  I  will  taste  no  other  wine  to-night 
Here,  Andrea  I    Bear  the  bowl  around.   90 

*  ▲  GUEST  (rising) 

Tbou  wretch  1 
Will  none  among  this  noble  company 
Check  the  abandoned  villain  7 

CAMILLO 

For  God's  sake, 
Let  me  dismiss  the  guests  I    You  are  in- 
sane. 
Some  ill  will  come  of  this. 

6BC02n>  OC7E8T 

Seize,  lilenoe  hixn  I 


I 
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IwiUl 


riBST  OUB8T 
THIRD  QUEST 

And  I! 


GBKOi  {addressing  those  who  rise  with  a  threat-' 
ening  gesture) 

Who  moves  ?    Who  speaks  ? 

[Turning  to  the  company, 

'T  is  nothing, 

tnjoy  yonraelves.  —  Beware  I  for  mjifiS-^ 

/         ^venge\ 

fis  asThd  Healed  commission  of  a  king, 
/  That  kills,  and  none  dare  name  the  mor- 
/  derer. 

{The  Banquet  is  broken  tp;  several  of  the 
Guests  are  departing, 

BBATRICB 

I  do  entreat  jon,  go  not,  noble  gtiests;     99 
What  although  tyranny  and  impious  hate 
Stand  sheltered  by  a  father's  hoary  hair  ? 
What  if  'tis  he  who  clothed  as  in  these 

limbs 
Who  tortures  them,  and  triumphs  ?    What, 

if  we, 
The  desolate  and  the  dead,  were  his  own 

flesh, 
His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound 
To  loTe  and  shelter  ?    Shall  we  therefore 

find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world  ? 
Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  must  have 

blotted  out 
First  loTe,  then  reverence,  in  a  child's  prone 

mind. 
Till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear  !    Oh, 

think  t  no 

I  have  borne  much,  and  kissed  the  sacred 

hand 
Which  crushed  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought 

its  stroke 
Was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement  t 
BLave  excused   much,  doubted;  and  when 

no  doubt 
Remained,  have  sought  by  patience,  love 

and  tears 
To  soften  him;  and  when  this  could  not 

be, 
I  have  knelt  down  through  the  long  sleep- 
less nights, 
And  lifted  up  to  God,  the  father  of  all, 
Pasaionate  prayers;  and  when  these  were 

not  heard,  119 

I  hftTe  still  borne,  — until  I  meet  yoa  here. 


'bj>  ^C^^ 


Princes  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast 
Given  at  my  brothers'  deaths.    Two  yet 

remain; 
His  wife  remains  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save 

not. 
Ye  may  soon  share  such  merriment  again 
As    fathers    make  over    their   children's 

graves. 
Oh !  Aince  Colonna,  thou  art  our  near 

kinsman; 
Cardinal,  thou  art  the  Pope's  chamberlain; 
Camillo,  thou  art  chief  justiciary; 
Take  us  away ! 

CEKCi  ijie  has  been  conversing  with  camillo 
during  the  first  part  of  beatbice^s  speech; 
he  hears  the  conausionj  and  now  advances) 

I  hope  my  good  friends  here 
Will  think  of  their  own  daughters  —  or 

perhaps  130 

Of  their  own  throats  —  before  they  lend  an 

ear 
To  this  wild  girl. 

BEATBios  {not  noticing  the  words  of  cekgi) 

Dare  no  one  look  on  me  ? 
None  answer  ?    Can  one  tyrant  overbear 
The  sense  of  many  best  and  wisest  men  ? 
Or  is  it  that  I  sue  not  in  some  form 
Of  scrupulous  law  that  ye  deny  my  suit  7 
Oh,  God  I  that  I  were  buried  with  my 

brothers ! 
And   that  the   flowers   of  this  departed 

spring 
Were  fading  on  my  grave !  and  that  my 

father 
Were  celebrating  now  one  feast  for  all !  140 

CAMILLO 

A  bitter  wish  for  one  so  young  and  gentle. 
Can  we  do  nothing  ?  — 

COLOMNA 

Nothing  that  I  see* 
Count  Cenci  were  a  dangerous  enemy; 
Yet  I  would  second  any  one. 

A  CABDIKAL 

And  I. 

OBlfCI 

Retire  to  your  chamber,  insolent  girl  I 

BBATBICS 

Retire  thou,  impious  man  !    Ay,  hide  thyself 
Where  never  eye  can  look  upon  thee  more  I 


y 
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Woaldst  tbou  have  honor  and  obedience, 

J  Who  art  a  torturer  ?   Father,  never  dream, 
Though  thou  mayst  overbcMar  this  com- 
pany, ISO 
;   But  ill  must  come  of  ill.    Frown  not  on 
me  I 
Haste,  hide   thyself,  lest  with  avenging 
.^^              looks 

V>   My  brothers'  ghosts  should  hunt  thee  from 
■^  thy  seat  I 

A      Cover  thy  face  from  every  living  eye, 
M      An4  start  if  thou  but  hear  a  human  step; 

Seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  comer  — 
,^  there 

Bow  thy  white  head  before  offended  God, 
.   And  we  will  kneel  around,  aud  fervently 
I  Pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 

^  OENOI 

My  friends,  I  do  lament  this  insane  girl  i6o 
Has  spoiled  the  mirth  of  our  festivity. 
Good  night,  farewell;  I  will  not  make  yoa 

longer 
Spectators  of  our  dull  domestic  quarrels. 
Another  time.  — 

[Exeunt  all  but  Genci  and  Bbatriob. 
My  brain  is  swimming  round. 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine  ! 

(To  Beatbigb) 

Thou  painted  ^mgr ! 
Beast  that  thou  art !    Fair  and  yet  terri- 
ble ! 
1  know  a  charm  shall  make  thee  meek  and 

tame. 
Now  get  thee  from  my  sight  I 

[Exit  Beatrice. 

Here,  Andrea, 

Fill  op  this  goblet  with  Greek  wine.    I 

said 
I  would   not  drink  this  evening,  but  I 
must;  170 

I  For,  strange  to  say,  I  feel  my  spirits  fail 
With  thiiSdng  what  I  have  decreed  to 
^^  do. 

<^  (Drinking  the  wine) 

-  ^      \Be  thou  the  resolution  of  quick  youth 

rithin  my  veins,  and  manhood's  purpose 
stem, 
•^ic  ^       iAnd  aee's  firm,  cold,  snbtle  villainy; 
^^      As  if  Uiou  wert  indeed  my  children's  blood 
Which  I  did  thirst  to  drink !    The  charm 

works  well. 
I6  most  be  done;  it  shall  be  done,  I  swear ! 

lExit. 


ACT  II 

Scene  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Cend  Palace 
Enter  Luciuctia  and  Bebm ABDa 


Weep  not,  my  gentle  boy;  he  stmck  but 

me. 
Who  have  borne  deeper  wrongs.    In  tmth, 

if  he 
Had  killed  me,  he  had  done  a  kinder  deed. 

0  God  Almighty,  do  thou  look  upon  ns, 
We  have  no  other  friend  but  only  thee  I 
Yet  weep  not;   though  I  love  yoa  as  mj 

own, 

1  am  not  your  true  mother. 

BEBHABDO 

Oh,  more,  more 
Than  ever  mother  was  to  any  child, 
That  have  you  been  to  me  I    Had  he  not 

been 
My  father,  do  you  think  that  I  shonld 

weep  ?  10 


Alas !  poor  boy,  what  else  couldst  thoa  haTe 
done! 

Enter  Beatbigb 

BEATBIGB  (til  a  hurried  voice) 

Did  he  pass  this  way  ?  Have  you  seen  him, 

OTother  ? 
Ah,  no  t  that  is  his  step  upon  the  stairs; 
'Tis  nearer  now;  his  hand  is  on  the  door^ 
Mother,  if  I  to  thee  have  ever  been 
A  duteous  child,  now  save  me  t    Thou, 

ereat  God, 
Whose  image  upon  earth  a  father  is. 
Dost    thou    inaeed    abandon   me?      He 

comes; 
The  door  is  opening  now;  I  see  his  face;  19 
He  frowns  on  others,  but  he  smiles  on  xne. 
Even  as  he  did  after  the  feast  last  night. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Almiffhty  God,  how  merciful  thou  art  1 
Tis  but  Orsino's  servant — Well,  what 
news? 

SBBTANT 

My  master  bids  me  say  the  Holy  Father 
Has  sent  back  your  petition  thus  unopened. 
(Giving  apaperi 
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And  he  demands  at    what   hoar  'twere 

secure 
To  visit  70a  again  ? 

1.UGBBTIA 

At  the  Ave  Mary. 

[Exit  Seruant, 
Soy  daaehter,  oar  last  hope  has  failed. 

Ah  me, 
How  pale  you  look  !  yoa  tremble,  and  you 

stand 
Wrapped  in  some  fixed  and  fearful  medita- 
tion, 30 
As  if  one  thought  were  overstrong  for  yon; 
Your  eyes  have  a  chill  glare;  oh,  dearest 

chUdI 
Are  you  gone  mad  ?    If  not^  pray  speak  to 
me. 

BKATBICB 

Yoa  see  I  am  not  mad;  I  speak  to  yoa. 

LUOBETIA    — ^^     O 

You  talked  of  something  that  your  father 

did 
After  that  dreadful  feast?    Could  it  be 

worse 
Than  when  he  smiled,  and  cried, '  My  sons 

are  dead  I' 
And  every  one  looked  in  his  neighbor's  face 
To  see  if  others  were  as  white  as  he  ?       39 
At  the  first  word  he  spoke  I  felt  the  blood 
Rash  to  my  heart,  and  fell  into  a  trance; 
And  when  it  passed  I  sat  all  weak  and 

wild; 
Whilst  yon  alone  stood  up,  and  with  strong 

words 
Checked  his  unnatural  pride;  and  I  could 

see  * 

The  devil  was  rebuked  that  lives  in  him. 
Until  this  hour  thus  you  have  ever  stood 
Between  us  and  your  father's  moody  wrath 
Like  a  protecting  presence;  your^m  yilnil 
Has  been  our  omy  refuge  ana  defence. 
What  can  have  thus  subdued  it  ?    What 

can  now  50 

I^ve  given  vou  that  cold  melancholy  look, 
Saoceeding  to  yonr  unaocustomea  tear  7 

BBATBICE 

What  is  it  that  you  say  7  I  was  just  think- 
ing 

T  were  better  not  to  struggle  any  more. 

Men,  like  my  father^  have  been  dark  and 
bloody; 


Tet  never  —  oh !  before  worse  comes  of  it, 
T  were  wise  to  die;  it  ends  in  that  at  last 

LUOBBTIA 

Oh,  talk  not  so,  dear  child  1    Tell  me  at 

once 
YiThatdid  your  father  do  or  say  to  you  ? 
He  stayed  not  after  that  accurst  feast   60 
One  moment  in  your  chamber.  —  Speak  to 

me. 

BKBKABDO 

Oh,  sister,  sister,  prithee,  speak  to  us ! 

BKATBICB  (tpeaking  very  slowly ,  with  a  forced 

admness) 
It  was  one  word,  mother,  one  U^le  word; 
One  look,  one  smile.  / 

/         (Wildly) 
Oh  !  he  yas  trampled  me 
Under  his  feet,  and  made  tue^ooa  stream  ] 

- — down 

My  pailict  cheeks.    And 


thg^oodsEfeam  \f[  ' - ^ 
he  har  given  ns  '  \ 


Ditch-water,  and  the  fever-stricken  flesh 
Of  buffaloes,  and  bade  us  eat  or  starve. 
And  we  have  eaten.    He  has  made  me  look 
On  my  beloved  Bernardo,  when  the  rust  70 
Of  heavy  chains  has  gangrened  his  sweet 

limbs; 
And  I  have  never    yet  despaired — but 

now  I 
What  would  I  say? 

(Beeoverin^  hertdf) 

Ah,  no  t  't  is  nothing  new. 

The  sufferings  we  all  share  have  mi^e  me 

wild; 
He  only  struck   and   cursed   me   as    he 

passed; 
He  said,  he  looked,  he  did,  — nothing  at 

all 
Beyond  his  wont,  yet  it  disordered  me. 
Alas  1  I  am  forgetful  of  my  duty; 
I  should  preserve  my  senses  for  your  sake. 

LUORBTIA 

Nay,    Beatrice;  have  courage,  my  sweet 

girl.  80 

If  any  one  despairs  it  should  be  I, 
Who  loved  him  once,  and  now  must  live 

with  him 
Till  God  in  pity  call  for  him  or  me. 
For  you  may,  like  your  sister,  find  some 

husband, 
And  smile,  years  hence,  with  children  round 

your  knees; 
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Whilst  I,  then  dead,  and  all  this  hideous 

coil, 
Shall  be  remembered  only  as  a  dream. 


Talk  not  to  me,  dear  Lady,  of  a  hnsband. 
Did  you  not  nurse  me  when  my  mother 

died? 
Did  you  not  shield  me  and  that  dearest 

boy?  90 

And  had  we  any  other  friend  but  yon 
In  infancy,  with  gentle  words  and  lookSy 
To  win  our  father  not  to  murder  us  ? 
And  shall  I  now  desert  you?    May  the 

ghost 
Of  my  dead  mother  plead  against  my  soul, 
If  I  abandon  her  who  filled  the  place 
She  left,  with  more,  even,  than  a  mother's 

love  I 

BEBMABDO 

And  I  am  of  my  sister's  mind.    Indeed 

I  would  not  leave  yon  in  this  wretched- 
ness, 

Even  though  the  Pope  should  make  me 
free  to  live  too 

In  some  blithe  place,  like  others  of  my 
age, 

With  sports,  and  delicate  food,  and  the 
fresh  air. 

Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  leave  yon,  mo- 
ther! 

1.DORBTIA 

My  dear,  dear  children  ! 

Enter  Csna,  iuddetilg 

OENCI 

What  I  Beatrice  here ! 
Come  hither  1 

[She  shrinki  backy  and  cotfers  her  face. 

Nay,  hide  not  your  face,  't  is  fair; 
Look  up  !     Why,  yesternight  you  dared  to 

look 
With  disobedient  insolence  upon  me, 
Bending  a  stem  and  an  inquiring  brow 
On  what  I  meant;  whilst  1  then  sought  to 

hide 
That  which  I  came  to  tell  you — but  in 

vain.  xio 

BSATBIGB  (wildly  ttaggering  toward t  the  door) 

Ok  that  the  earth  would  gape  1  Hide  me, 
OGodI 


OKNd 

Then  it  was  I  whose  inarticulate  words 
Fell  from  my  lips,  and  who  with  tottering 

steps 
Fled  from  your  presence,  as  you  now  from 

mine. 
Stay,  I  command  you  !    From  this  day  and 

hour 
Never  again,  I  think,  with  fearless  eye. 
And  brow  superior,  and  unaltered  cheek. 
And  that  lip  made  for  tenderness  or  soom, 
Shalt  thou  strike  dumb  the  meanest  of 

mankind; 
Me   least  of  all.    Now  get  thee  to  thy 

chamberl  no 

Thou  too,  loathed  image  of   Uiy  oorsM 

mother,     . 

(To  BSRKARDO) 

Thy  milky,  meek  face  makes  me  sick  with 
hatel 

[Exeunt  Beatrice  and  BsBicABDa 
(Aside)    So  much  has  passed  between  us 

as  must  make 
Me  bold,    her   fearful.  —  Tis  an  awful 

thing 
To  touch  such  mischief  as  I  now  conceive; 
So  men  sit  shivering  on  the  dewy  bank 
And  try  the  chill  stream  with  their  feet; 

once  in  — 
How  the  delighted  spirit  pants  for  joy  I 

LUGBBTIA  (advancing  timidly  towards  him) 

O  husband  !  pray  f oreive  poor  Beatrice. 
She  meant  not  any  ilL 

OENCI 

Nor  yoQ  perhaps  ? 
Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  you  have  taught 

by  rote  131 

Pftrrfftidfl  with  his  alphabet  ?  nor  Giaoomo? 
Nor  those  two  most  unnatural  sons  idio 

stirred 
Enmity  up  against  me  with  the  Pope  ? 
Whom  in  one  nifi^ht  merciful  God  cut  off. 
Innocent  lambs!    They  thought  not  any 

ill. 
Ton  were  not  here  conspiring?  you  said 

nothing 
Of  how  I  might  be  dungeoned  as  a  mad> 

man; 
Or  be  condemned  to  death  for  some  offence, 
And  you  would  be  the  witnesses?    This 

failing,  mc 
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How  just  it  were  to  hire  assassins,  or 
Pat  sudden  poison  in  my  evening  drink  ? 
Or  smother  me  when  overcome  by  wine  ? 
Seeing  we  had  no  other  judge  but  Grod, 
Aikd  he  had  sentenced  me,  and  there  were 

none 
But  you  to  be  the  executioners 
Of  his  decree  unregistered  in  heaven  ? 
Oh,  no  I    Tou  said  not  this  ? 

LUO&BTIA 

So  help  me  God, 

I  never  thought  the  things  you  charge  me 

with  I  149 

CBKOI 

If  you  dare  to  speak  that  wicked  lie  again, 
1 11  kill  you.    What  t  it  was  not  by  your 

counsel 
That  Beatrice   disturbed    the    feast   last 

night  ? 
You  did  not  hope  to  stir  some  enemies 
Against  me,  and  escape,  and  laugh  to  scorn 
What  every  nerve  of  you  now  trembles  at? 
Ton  judged  that  men  were  bolder  than 

they  are; 
Few  dare  to  stand  between  their  grave  and 


Look  not  so  dreadfully  I    By  my  salvation 
I  knew  not  aught  that  Beatrice  designed; 
Nor  do  I  think  she  designed  anything     160 
Until  she  heard  you  talk  of  her  dead  bro- 
thers. 

OBKCI 

Blaspheming  liar  I  you    tre    damned  for 

thist 
But  I  will  take  you  where  you  may  per- 
suade 
The  stones  you  tr^  on  to  deliver  you; 
For  men  shall  there  be  none  but  those  who 

dare 
All  things  —  not    question    that  which  I 
,.<^       command. 
On  Wednesday  next  I  shall  set  out;  you 

know 
That  savage  rock,  the  Castle  of  Petrella; 
'Tis  safefy    walled,    and    moated    round 

about; 
Its  dungeons  under  ground  and  its  thick 

towers  170 

Never  told  tales;  though  they  have  heard 

and  seen 


What  might  make  dumb  things    speak. 

Why  do  you  linger  ? 
Make  speediest  preparation  for  the  jour^ 

ney  I 

VExii  LUCBBTIA. 

The  all-beholding  sun  yet  shines;  I  hear 

A  b'llBy  Btlf  uf  nn*n  about  the  streets; 

I  see  the  bright  sky  through  the  window 

panes. 
It  is  a  earish,  broad,  and  peering  day; 
Loud,  light,  suspicious,  full  of  eyes  and 

ears; 
And  every  little  comer,  nook,  and  hole, 
Is  penetrated  with  the  insolent  lieht       x8o 
Come,  darkness  I    Yet,  what  is  the  day  to 

me? 
And  wherefore    should  I  wish  for  night, 

who  do 
A  deed  which  shall  confound  both  night 

,^?;fUKlday?  .       .  V 

'T iffshe  mall  grope  through  a  bewildering 

Of  horror;  if  there  be  a  sun  in  heaven,  <^ 

She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  its  beams;    -^ .  ^ 
Nor  feel  its  warmth.    Let  her,  then,  widi  ' 

for  night;  ^ 

The  act  I  think  shall  soon  extinp^ish  all     ^^-^ 
For  me;  I  bear  a  darker,  deadlier  gloom    ^'-^^ 
Than  the  earth's  shade,  or  interlunar  air, 
Or  constellations  quenched    in    murkiest 

oloud,  191 

In  which  I  walk  secure  and  unbeheld 
Towards  my  purpose.  —  Would  that  it  were 

done ! 

\ExiU 

ScBKB  n.  —  A  Chamber  in  the  Vatican,    Enter 
Camillo  and  Giacomo,  in  convereation, 

OAMILLO 

There  is  an  obsolete  and  doubtful  law 
By  which  you  might  obtain  a  bare  provision 
Of  food  and  clothing. 

OIACOMO 

Nothing  more  ?    Alas  I 
Bare  must  be  the  provision  which  strict 

law 
Awards,  and  aged  sullen  avarice  pays. 
Why  did  my  father  not  apprentice  me 
To  some  mechanic  trade  ?    I  should  have 

then 
Been  trained  in  no  highborn  necessities 
Which  I  could  meet  not  by  my  daily  toil. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  nobleman  10 
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Is  heir  to  all  bis  inoapaoities; 

He  has  wide  wants,  and  narrow 

^ lfy6tt,     — 

Cardinal  Camillo,  were  reduced  at  once 
From  thrice-driven  beds  of  down,  and  deli- 
cate food, 
An  hundred  servants,  and  six  palaces, 
To  that  which    nature    doth  indeed    re- 
quire?— 

CAMILLO 

Nay,  there  is  reason  in  jour  plea;  't  were 
hard. 


'T  is  hard  for  a  firm  man  to  bear;  but  I 
Have  a  dear  wife,  a  lady  of  high  birth. 
Whose  dowry  in  ill  hour  I  lent  my  father, 
Without  a  bond  or  witness  to  the  deed ;    ai 
And  children,  who  inherit  her  fine  senses. 
The  fairest  creatures    in  this    breathing 

world ; 
And  she  and  they  reproach  me  not     Cardi- 
nal, 
Do  you  not  think  the  Pope  will  interpose 
And  stretch  authority  beyond  the  law  7 

OAMILLO 

Though  your  peculiar  case  is  hard,  I  know 

The  Pope  will  not  divert  the  course  of  law. 

After  that  impious  feast  the  other  night 

I  spoke  with  him,  and  urged  him  then  to 
check  30 

Your  father's  cruel  hand;  he  frowned  and 
^     said, 

'  Children  are  disobedient,  and  they  stinr 
/Their  fathers'  hearts  to  madness  and  d^ 
spair, 

Requitmg  years  of  care  with  contumely. 
■  I  pity  the  Count  Cenci  from  my  heart; 
I  His  outraged  love  perhaps  awakened  hate, 
'  And  thus  he  is  exasperated  to  ill. 
i  In  the  great  war  between  the  old  and  young, 
\  I,  who  have  white  hairs  aud  a  tottering 
\  body, 

Will  keep  at  least  blameless  neutrality.'  40 

Erder  Orsimo 
Tou,  my  good  lord   Orsiuo^  heard  those 


What  words  ? 

OL\CX>MO 

Alas,  repeat  them  not  again  I 
There  then  is  no  redress  for  me;  at  least 


None  but  that  which  I  may  achieve  myself 
Since  I  am  driven  to  the  brink.  —  But,  say. 
My  innocent  uster  and  my  only  brother 
Are  dying  underneath  my  father's  eye. 
The  memorable  torturers  of  this  land, 
Galeaz  Visconti,  Borgia,  Ezzelin, 
Never  inflicted  on  their  meanest  slave       50 
What  these  endure;  shall  they  haTe  no 
protection  ? 

CAMILLO 

Why,  if  they  would  petition  to  the  Pope, 
I  see  not  how  he  could  refuse  it;  yet 
He  holds  it  of  most  dangerous  example 
In  aught  to  weaken  th^  paternal  power. ^ 
Being,  as  't  were,  the  shaaow  of  his  own. 
I  pray  you  now  excuse  me.    I  have  busi- 
ness 
That  will  not  bear  delay. 

\ExiX  CAMILLa 
GIAOOMO 

But  you,  Orsino, 
Have  the  petition;  wherefore  not  present  it  ? 


I  have  presented  it,  and  backed  it  vrith     60 
My  earnest  prayers  and  urgent  interest; 
It  was  returned  unanswered.    I  doubt  not 
But  that  the  strange  and  execrable  deeds 
Alleged  in  it  —  in  truth  they  might  well 

baffle 
Any  belief — have  turned  the  Pope's  dis- 
pleasure 
Upon  the  accusers  from  the  criminal. 
So  I  should  guess  from  what  Camillo  said. 

OL/IOOMO 

My  friend,  that  palace-walking  devil.  Gold, 
Has  whispered  silence  to  His  Holiness; 
And  we  are  left,  as  scorpions  ringed  with 

fire.  70 

What  should  we  do  but  strike  ourselves  to 

death  ? 

I^or  he  who  is  our  murderous  persecutor 
fs  shielded  by  a  father's  holy  name, 
^r  I  would  — 

{Siopi  abnpdf, 

OBSIHO 

What  ?    Fear  not  to  speak  your  thought. 
Words  are  but  holy  as  the  deeds  they  cover; 


A  priesi  wh6  llflS  forsworn  the  GAd  hS^ 
serves, 

A  judge  who  makes  Truth  weep  at  his  de- 
cree. 
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A  friend  who  sboald  weave  counsel,  as  I 

now, 
Bat  as  the  mantle  of  some  selfish  guile, 
A  hither  who  is  all  a  tyrant  seems,  —       80 
Were  the  profaner  for  his  sacred  name. 


OIAOOMO 

Ask  me  not  what   I  think; 

brain 
Feigns  often  what  it  would 

trust 


To  the  ^i^'^f^V  fty«'    My  heart  denies  itsel  f 
To  think  what  you  demand. 


But  a  friend's  bosom 
Is  as  the  inmost  cave  of  our  own  mind, 
Where  we  sit  shut  from  the  wide  gaze  of 
day  90 

And  from  the  all-communicating  air. 
Yoa  look  what  I  suspected  — 

OIACOMO 

Spare  me  now ! 
I  am  as  one  lost  in  a  midnight  wood, 
Who  dares  not  ask  some  harmless  passen- 
ger 
The  path  across  the  wilderness,  lest  he, 
As  my  thoughts  are,  should  be — a  mur- 
derer. 
I  know  you  are  my  friend,  and  all  I  dare 
Speak  to  my  soul  that  will  I  trust  with 

thee. 
But  now  my  heart  is  heavy,  and  would  take 
Lone  counsel    from  a  night  of    sleepless 
care.  100 

Pardon  me  that  I  say  farewell — farewell ! 
I  would  that  to  my  own  suspected  self 
I  could  address  a  word  so  full  of  peace. 


Farewell!  —  Be  your  thoughts  better  or 
more  bold. 

[ExU  GlAGOMO. 

I  had  disposed  the  Cardinal  Camillo 
To  feed  bis  hope  with  cold  encouragement. 
It  fortunately  serves  my  dose  designs 
That 't  is  a  trick  of  this  same  family 
To  analyze  their  own  and  other  minds. 
Such  self-anatomy  shall  teach  the  will    no 


Dangerous    secrets;    for   it   tempts  our 

powers, 
Knowing  what  must  be  thought,  and  may 

be  done, 
Into  the  depth  of  darkest  purposes. 
So  Cenci  fell  into  the  pit;  even  I, 
Since  Beatrice  unveiled  me  to  myself. 
And  made  me  shrink  from  what  I  cannot 

shun, 
Show  a  poor  figure  to  my  own  esteem, 
To  which  I  grow  half  reconciled.    I  '11  do 
As  little  mischief  as  I  can;  that  thought 
Shall  fee  the  accuser  conscience. 

{After  a patue) 

Now  what  harm 

If  Cenci   should  be  murdered  ?-^  Yet,  if 

murdered,  xai 

Wherefore  by  me  ?    And  what  if  I  could 

take 
The  profit,  yet  omit  the  sin  and  peril 
In  such  an  action  ?    Of  all  earthly  things 
I  fear  a  man  whose  blows  outspeed  his 

words; 
And  such  is  Cenci;  and,  while  Cenci  lives. 
His  daughter's  dowry  were  a  secret  grave 
If  a  priest  wins  her.  —  O  fair  Beatrice  I 
Would  that  I  loved  thee  not,  or,  loving 

thee. 
Could   but  despise  danger  and  gold  and 

all  130 

That  frowns    between   my  wish  and  its 

effect. 
Or  smiles  be3rond  it!     There  is  no  escape; 
Her  bright  form  kneels  beside  me  at  the 

altar. 
And  follows  me  to  the  resort  of  men. 
And  fills  my    slumber    with    tumultuous 

dreams. 
So  when  I  wake  my  blood  seems  liquid 

fire; 
And  if  I  strike  my  damp  and  dizzy  head. 
My  hot  palm  scorches  it;  her  very  name. 
But  spoken  by  a  stranger,  makes  my  heart 
Sicken  and  pant;  and  thus  unprofitably  140 
I  clasp  the  phantom  of  unfelt  delights 
Till  weak  imagination  half  possesses 
The  self-created  shadow.     I  et  much  longer 
Will  I  not  nurse  this  life  of  feverous  hours. 
From  the  unravelled  hopes  of  Giacomo  t 
I  must  work  out  my  own  dear  purposes  J 
I  see,  as  from  a  tower,  the  end  of  all:     * 
Her  father  dead;   her  brother  bound   to 

me 
By  a  dark  secret,  surer  than  the  grave; 
Her  mother  scared  and  unexpostulating  150 
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From    the    dread    manner    of    her    wish 

achieved; 
And  she  I  —  Once  more  take  courage,  my 

faint  heart; 
What  dares  a  friendless  maiden  matched 

with  thee  ? 
I  have  such  foresight  as  assures  success. 
Some  unbeheld  divinity  doth  ever, 
When  dread  events  are  near,  stir  up  men's 

minds  ^ 

To  bUick  suggestions ;Tand  he    prospers 

best,  U 

Not  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  ill. 
But  who  can  flatter  the  dark  spirit  that 

makes 
Its  empire  and  its  prey  of  other  hearts    x6o 
I  mi  it  become  his  slave — as  I  will  do. 
L  [Exit. 

ACT   III 

ScKNE  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Cend  Palace. 
LuCBETiA  ;  to  her  enter  Bkatbick. 

BKATBICB  (the  entere   staggering  and   meaks 
wUdly) 

Reach  me  that  handkerchief !  —  My  brain 

is  hurt; 
My  eyes  are  full  of  blood;  just  wipe  them 

for  me  — 
I  see  but  indistinctly. 

LUCBBTIA 

My  sweet  child. 
Yon  have  no  wound;  't  is  only  a  cold  dew 
That  starts  from  your  dear  brow.  —  Alas, 

alasl 
What  has  befallen  ? 

BEATRICB 

'  How  comes  this  hair  undone  ? 

jits  wandering  strings  must  be  what  blind 

I  me  so, 

And  yet  I  tied  it  fast.  —  Oh,  horrible  I 

Ulie  pavement  sinks  under  my  feet  t    The 

I  walls 

Spin    round  I    I    see    a    woman  weeping 

there,  lo 

And  standing  calm  and  motionless,  whilst  I 
Slide  giddily  as  the   world  reels.  —  My 

God! 
Tbe  beautiful  blue  heaven  is  flecked  with 

blood ! 
The  sunshine  on  the  floor  is  black !    The 

air 


Is  changed  to  vapors  such  as  the  dead 

breathe 
In    chamel-pits  1     Pah !    I    am    choked ! 

There  creeps 
A  clinging,  black,  contaminating  mist 
About  me  —  't  is  substantial,  heavy,  thick; 
I  cannot  pluck  it  from  me,  for  it  glues 
My  fingers  and  my  limbs  to  one  another,  ao 
And  eats  into  my  sinews,  and  dissolves 
My  flesh  to  a  pollution,  poisoning 
The  subtle,  pure,  and  inmost  spirit  of  life  ! 
My  Grod  I   I  never  knew  what  the  mad  felt 
Before;  for  I  am  mad  beyond  all  doubt ! 

(More  wildly) 
No,  I  am  dead  !    These  putrefying  limbs 
Shut  round  and  sepulchre  the  panting  soul 
Which  would  burst  forth  into  the  wander- 
ing air  ! 

(A  pauee) 

What  hideous  thought  was  that  I  had  even 

now?  39 

'TIS  gone;  and  yet  its  burden  remains  here 

O'er  these    duU  eyes  —  upon  this  weary 

heart  I 

0  world  I  O  life  I  O  day!  O  misery  I      p^ 

LUCBBTIA 

What  ails  thee,  my  poor  child  7    She  an- 
swers not. 
Her  spirit  apprehends  the  sense  of  pain, 
But  not  its  cause;  snffering  has  dried  away 
The  source  from  which  it  sprung. 

BBATBICE  (franticallf) 

Like  Parricide  — 
Misery  has  kiUed  its  father;  yet  its  father 
Never  like  mine  —  O  God !   what  thing 
am  I? 

LUCBBTIA 

My  dearest  child,  what  has  your  father 
done? 

BBATBICE  (doubtfully) 

Who  art  thou,  questioner  ?     I  hare   no 

father.  40 

[Aeidt, 

She  is  the  madhouse  nurse  who  tends  on 

me. 
It  is  a  piteous  office. 

(To  LuCBETiA,  in  a  dow,  subdued  voice) 
Do  you  know, 

1  thought  I  was  that  wretched  Beatrice 
Men  speak  of,  whom  her  father  sometimes 

hales 
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From  hall  to  hall  by  tbe  entangled  hair; 
At  others,  pens  up  naked  iu  damp  cells 
Where  scaly  reptiles  crawl,  and  starves  her 

there 
Till  she  will  eat  strange  flesh.    This  wof  nl 

story 
So  did  I  overact  in  my  sick  dreams 
That  I  imanned  —  no,  it  cannot  be  !         50 
Horrible  things  have,  been   in  this  wild 

world, 
Prodigions  mixtures,  and  confusions  strange 
Of  good  and  ill;  and  worse  have  been  con- 
ceived 
Than  ever-  there  was  found  a  heart  to  do. 
But  never  fancy  imaged  such  a  deed 
As  — 

{Pauses,  suddenly  recollecting  herself) 
Who  art  thou  ?    Swear  to  me,  ere  I  die 
With  fearful  expectation,  that  indeed 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seemest  —  Mother  I 


Oh  I 


LUCRETIA 

My  sweet  child,  know  you  — 

BEATRIOB 

Yet  speak  it  not; 
For  then  if  this  be  truth,  that  other  too   60 

lust  be  a  truth,  a  firm  enduring  truth. 
Linked  with  each  lasting  circumstance  of 

life, 
Never  to  change,  never  to  pass  away. 
Why  so  it  is.    This  is  the  Cenci  Palace; 
Thou  art  Lucretia;  I  am  Beatrice. 
I  have  talked  some  wild  words,  but  will 

no  more. 
Mother,  come  near  me;  from  this  point  of 

time, 
I  am  — 

{Her  voice  dies  away  faintly) 


Alas  I  what  has  befallen  thee,  child  ? 
What  has  thy  father  done  7 

BSATBICS 

What  have  J  done  ? 
Am  I  not  innocent  7  Is  it  ray  crime  70 
That  one  with  white  hair  and  imperious  brow. 
Who  tortured  me  from  my  forgotten  years 
A»  parents  only  dare,  should  cful  himself 
BIv  father,  yet  should  be  ! — Oh,  what  am  I? 
What  name,   what  place,  what   memory 

shall  be  mine  7 
What  retrospects,  outliving  even  despair  7 


LUCRSTIA 

He  is  a  violent  tyrant,  surely,  child; 
We  know  that  death  alone  can  MWlfft  "■ 
"^  free; 

.   ^t^^  death  or  nura.    But  what  can  he  have 

done 
Of  deadlier  outrage  or  worse  injury  7      80 
Thou  art  unlike  thyself;  thine  eyes  shoot 

forth 
A  wandering  and  strange  spirit    Speak  to 

me. 
Unlock  those  pallid  hands  whose  fingers 

twine 
With  one  another. 

BKATBIOB 

T  is  the  restless  life 
Tortured  within  them.    If  I  try  to  speak, 
I  shall  go  mad.    Ay,  something  must  be 

done; 
What,  yet  I  know  not  —  something  which 

shall  make 
The  thing  that  I  have  suffered  but  a  shadow 
In  the  dread  lightnine  which  avenges  it; 
Brief,  rapid,  irreversible,  destroying         90 
The  consequence  of  what  it  cannot  cure. 
Some  such  thing  is  to  be  endured  or  done; 
When  I  know  what,  I  shall  be  still  and 

calm. 
And  never  anything  will  move  me  more.      j 
But  now  I  —  0  blo<3,  which  art  my  father's 

blood, 
Circling  through  these  contaminated  veins. 
If  thou,  poured  forth  on  the  polluted  earth. 
Could  wash  away  the  crime  and  punish- 
ment 
By  which  I  suffer  —  no,  that  cannot  be  I  99 
Many  might  donbt  there  were  a  God  above 
Who  sees  and  permits  evil,  and  so  die; 
That  faith  no  agony  shall  obscure  in  me. 


It  must  indeed  have  been  some  bitter  wrong; 
Tet  what,  I  dare  not  guess.    Oh,  my  lost 

child. 
Hide  not  in  proud  impenetrable  grief 
Thy  sufferings  from  my  fear. 

BXATBIOE 

I  hide  them  not 
What  are  the  words  which  yon  would  have 

me  speak  7 
I,  who  can  leiffn  no  image  in  my  mind 
Of  that  whi^  has   transformed  me;    I, 

whose  thought  * 
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Is  like  a  ghost  shrouded  and  folded  up    no 
In  its  own  formless  horror  —  of  all  words, 
That  minister  to  mortal  intercourse, 
Which  wouldst  thou  hear?  for  tiiere  is 

none  to  tell 
My  misery;  if  another  ever  knew 
Aught  like  to  it,  she  died  as  I  will  die, 

I  And  left  it,  as  I  must,  without  a  name. 

I  Death,  death  1  our  law  and  oar  religion 

I  call  thee 

I  A  punishment  and  a  reward;  oh,  which 

I  Have  I  deserved  ? 

LUCBSTIA 

The  peace  of  innocence, 
Till  in  your  season  you  be  called  to  heaven. 
Whate  er  you  may  have  suffered,  you  have 

done  111 

1^0  evil.    Death  must  be  the  punishment 
Of  crime,  or  the  reward  of  trampliue  down 
The  thorns  which  God  has  strewed  upon 

the  path 
Which  leads  to  immortality* 

BEATBICB 

Ay,  death  — 
The  punishment  of  crime.    I  pray  thee, 

God, 
XfCt  me  not  be  bewildered  while  I  judge. 
If  I  must  live  day  after  day,  and  keep 
I    These  limbs,  the  unworthy  temple  of  thy 
'  spirit, 

j'    As  a  foul  den  from  which  what  thou  abhor- 

rest  ijo 

May  mock  thee  unavenged  —  it  shall  not 

be  I 
Self-murder  —  no,  that  might  be  no  escape, 
For  thy  decree  yawns  like  a  Hell  between 
Our  will   and   it.  —  Oh  I    in    this  mortal 

world 
There  is  no  vindication  and  no  law, 
Which  can  adjudge  and  execute  the  doom 
Of  that  through  which  I  suffer. 

Enter  Orsino 
(She  approaches  him  solemrdj/) 

Welcome,  friend  ! 
I  have  to  tell  you  that,  since  last  we  met, 
I  have    endured   a  wrong    so  great  and 

strange 
That  neither  life  nor  death  can  give  me 

rest.  140 

Ask  me  not  what  it  is,  for  there  are  deeds 
Which  have  no  form,  sufferings  which  have 

no  to/lgne. 


OBSINO 

And  what  is  he  who  has  thus  injured  you  ? 

BKATRIGE 

The  man  they  call  my  father;  a  diead 


OBBXSO 


It  cannot  be  • 


BEATBICB 

What  it  can  be,  op  not. 
Forbear  to  think.    It  is,  and  it  has  been; 
Advise  me  how  it  shall  not  be  again. 
I  thought  to  die;  but  a  religious  awe 
Restrains  me,  and  the  d^ad  lest  death 
itself  149 

Might  be  no  refuge  from  the  consciousness 
Of  what  is  yet  nnexpiated.     Oh,  speak  ! 

OB8IKO 
Accuse  him  of  the  deed,  and  let  the  law 
Avenge  thee. 

BBATBICB 

Oh,  ice-hearted  counsellor  1 
If  I  could  find  a  word  that  might  make 

known 
The  crime  of  my  destroyer;  and  that  done. 
My  tongue  should  like  a  knife  tear  out  the 

secret 
Which  cankers  my  heart's  core;  ay,  lay  all 

bare. 
So  that  my  unpolluted  fame  should  be 
With  vilest  gossips  a  stale  mouthed  story; 
A  mock,  a  bywora,  an  astonishment:  —  160 
If  this  were  done,  which  never  shall  be 

done. 
Think  of  the  offender's  gold,  his  dreaded 

hate. 
And  the  strange  horror  of  the  accuser's 

tale. 
Baffling  belief,  and  overpowering  speech; 
Scarce  whispered,  unimaginable,  wrapped 
In  hideous  hints  — H])h,  most  assurcSd   re- 
dress t 

OBsn^o 
You  will  endure  it  then  ? 


Endure  !  — Onino^ 
It  seems  your  counsel  is  small  profit. 

(2Wiu/r0ifi  Aim,  and  speaks  half  to  hetwelj) 

Ay, 

All  must  be  suddenly  resolved  and  dooe. 
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What  is  this  undistin^iflhable  mist         170 
Of  tbonehts,  which  nse,  like  shadow  after 

shadow, 
Darkening  each  other  ? 

OBSINO 

Should  the  offender  live  7 
Triamph  in  his  misdeed  ?   and  make,  bj 

nse» 
His   crime,  whate'er    it   is,  dreadful    no 

doubt, 
Thine  element;  until  thou  may  est  become 
Utterly  lost;  subdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permittest  ? 

BSATRiGB  {to  herself)  v,,^ 

Mighty  deatnlt 
Thon  double-visaged  shadow  I  only  judge  !l 
Rightfullest  arbiter  !  ^v^ 

{She  retireSf  absorbed  in  thought) 

LUOBBTIA 

If  the  lightning 
Of  God  has  e'er  descended  to  avenge  — 

OBSINO 

Blaspheme  not  I  His  high  Providence 
commits  181 

Its  glory  on  this  earth  and  their  own 
wrongs 

Into  the  hands  of  men;  if  they  neglect 

To  punish  crime  — 

LUOBBTIA 

But  if  one,  like  this  wretch, 
Should  mock  with  gold  opinion,  law  and 

power? 
If  there  be  no  appeal  to  that  which  makes 
The  guiltiest  tremble  ?  if,    because    our 

wrongs, 
For  that  they  are  unnatural,  strange  and 

monstrous, 
Exceed  all  measure  of  belief  ?    Oh,  God  I 
If,  for  the  very  reasons  which  should  make 
Redress  most  swift  and  sure,  our  injurer 
triumphs  ?  191 

And  we,  the  victims,  bear  worse  punish- 
ment 
Than  that  appointed  for  their  torturer  ? 

OBSINO 

Think  not 
But  that  there  is  redress  where  there  is 


So  we 


be  bold 


enough  to  seize  it. 


LUOBBTIA 

How? 
If  there  were  any  way  to  make  all  sure, 
I  know  not  —  but  I  think  it  might  be  good 
To  — 

•      OBSINO 

Why,  his  late  outrage  to  Beatrice  — 
For  it  is  such,  as  I  bat  faintly  guess,  199 
As  makes  remorse  dishonor,  and  leaves 

her 
Only  one  duty,  how  she  may  avenge; 
You,  but  one  refuge  from  ills  ill  endured; 
Me,  but  one  counsel  — 


For  we  cannot  hope 
That  aid,  or  retribution,  or  resource 
Will  arise  thence,  where  every  other  one 
Might  find  them  with  less  need. 

[Bbatbigb  advances, 

OBSIKO 

Then  — 

BBATBICB 

Peace,  Orsino  ! 
And,  honored  Lady,  while  I  speak,  I  pray 
That  you  put  off,  as  garments  overworn, 
Forbearance  and  respect,  remorse  and  fear. 
And  all  the  fit  restraints  of  daily  life,      a  10 
Which  have  been  borne  from  childhood, 

but  which  now 
Would  be  a  mockery  to  my  holier  plea. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  endured  a  wrong. 
Which,  though  it  be  expressionless,  is  such  * 
As  asks  atonement,  both  for  what  is  passed. 
And  lest  I  be  reserved,  day  after  day, 
To  load  with  crimes  an  overburdened  soul. 
And  be  —  what  ye  can  dream  not.     I  have 

prayed 
To  Goa,  and  I  have  talked  with  my  own 

heart. 
And  have  unravelled  my  entangled  will,  220 
And   have  at  length  determined  what  is 

right. 
Art  thou  my  friend,  Orsino?    False  or 

true? 
Pledge  thy  salvation  ere  I  speak. 

1 

OBSINO  \ 

I  swear 
To  dedicate  my  cunning,  and  my  strength. 
My  silence,  and  whatever  else  is  mine. 
To  thy  commiMids.  r 
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His  death  ? 


LUCBETIA 

You  think  we  should  devise 


BKATHICS 

And  execute  what  is  derised. 
And  snddenly.    We  must  be  brief   and 
bold. 

QBsnro 
And  yet  most  cautious. 

LUCBETIA 

For  the  jealous  laws 
Would  punish  us  with  death  and  infamy  230 
For  that  which  it  became  themselves  to  do. 

BBATmCB 

Be  cautious  as  ye  may,  but  prompt    Or- 

stuo, 
What  are  the  means  ? 

OBsnro 
I  know  two  dully  fierce  outlaws, 
Who  think  roan's  spirit  as  a  worm's,  and 

they 
Would  trample  out,  for  any  slis^ht  caprice, 
The  meanest  or  the  noblest  life.      This 

mood 
Is  marketable  here  in  Rome.    They  sell 
What  we  now  want. 

LUCBETIA 

To-morrow,  before  dawn, 
Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  lonely  rock, 
Petrella,  in  the  Apulian  Apennines.         240 
If  he  arrive  there  — 

BEATBICB 

He  must  not  arrive. 

OBSIVO 

Will    it  be  dark    before  yon  reach  the 
tower? 

LUCBETIA 

The  sun  will  scarce  be  set. 

BEATBICB 

But  I  remember 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine;  't  is  rough  and  nar- 
row. 
And  winds  with  short  tarns  down  the  pre- 
cipice; 


And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock. 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years. 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony  250 

With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming 

down; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul  hour  after  boar 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life;  yet,  dinging, 

leans; 
And,  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread 

abyss  , 

In  which  it  fears  to  fall;  beneath    this 

crag 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness, 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns;  below. 
You  hear  but  see  not  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm;  and  high  above  there 

ffrow,  a6o 

With  intersecting    tmiiks,  from    crag    to 

crag, 
Cedars,  and  yews,  and  pines;  whose  tan- 
gled hair 
Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 
By  the  dark  ivy's  twine.    At  noonday  here 
Hi  is  twilight,  and  at  snnset  blackest  night. 

OBsiiro 

Before  you  reach  that  bridge  make  some 

excuse 
For  spurring  on  your  mules,  or  loitering 
Until  — 

BEATBICB 

What  sound  is  that? 

LUCBETIA 

Hark  f  No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step; 
It  must  be  Cenci,  unexpectedly  no 

Returned  —  make  some  excuse  for  being 
here. 

BBATBICE  {to  OBsiBO  OS  the  goes  out) 

That  step   we  hear  approach  must  never 

pass 
The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke. 

[Exeunt  Lucbbtia  and  Bxatbicb 

OBSINO 

What  shall  I  do? 
Cenci  must  find  me  here,  and  I  must  bear 
The  impenoas  inquisition  of  his  looks 
As  to  what  brought    me  hither;  let  me 

mask 
Mine  own  in  some  inane  and  vaeaat  smile. 
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Enter  Giaoqmo,  in  a  hurried  maimer 
How !  have  you  ventured  hither  ?  know 
you  then  278 

That  Cenci  is  from  home  ? 

OIAOOMO 

I  sought  him  here; 
And  now  must  wait  till  he  returns. 

OBsnro 

Great  God  I 
Weigh  you  the  danger  of  this  rashness  7 

OIAOOUO 

Ayl 

I  Does  my  destroyer  know  his  danger  ?    We 

Are    now  nn  more^  as  onoe^  parent  and 

^-^ "cE^ 

ButgflBrto  man:  the  oppi^««nr  to  the  op- 
'^"^^  pressed, 

The  slanderer  to  the  slandered;  foe  to  foe. 
He    has   cast    Nature  off,  which  was  his 

shield, 
And    Nature    casts   him  off,  who  is  her 

shame ; 
And  I  spurn  both.    Is  it  a  father's  throat 
Which  1  will  shake,  and  say,  I  ask  not 

gold; 
I  ask  not  happy  years;  nor  memories      390 
Of  tranquil  childhood;  nor  home-sheltered 

love; 
Though  all  these  hast  thou  torn  from  me, 

and  more; 
But  only  my  fair  fame;  only  one  hoard 
Of  peace,  which  I  thought  hidden  from  thy 
hate 
>     Under  the  penury  heaped  on  me  bv  thee; 
\    Or  I  will  —  God  can  understand  and  pardon, 
\  Why  should  I  speak  with  man  ? 

OBSINO 

Be  calm,  dear  friend. 

OIACQMO 

Well,  I  will  calmly  tell  yon  what  he  did.    - 
This  old  Francesco  Cenci,  as  yon  know, 

f  Borrowed  the  dowry  of  my  wife  from  me. 
And  then  denied  the  loan;  and  left  me  so 
In  poverty,  the  which  I  sought  to  mend 
By  holding  a  poor  office  in  the  state.       303 
It  had  been  promised  to  me,  and  already 
I  bought  new  clothing  for  my  ragged  babes. 
And  my  wife  smiled;  and  my  heart  knew 

repose; 
When  Cenoi's  intercession,  as  I  found, 


Conferred  this  office  on  a  wretch,  whom 

thus 
He  paid  for  vilest  service.    I  returned 
With  this  ill  news,  and  we  sate  sad  to- 
gether 31a 
Solacing  our  despondency  with  tears 
Of  such  affection  and  unbroken  faith 
As  temper  life's  worst  bitterness;  when  he, 
As  he  is  wont,  came  to  upbraid  and  curse, 
Mocking  our  poverty,  and  telling  us 
Such  was  God's  scourge  for  disobedient 

sons. 
And  then,  that  I  might  strike  him  dumb 

with  shame, 
I  spoke  of  my  wife's  dowry;  but  he  coined 
A  brief  yet  specious  tale,  how  I  had  wasted 
The  sum  in  secret  riot;  and  he  saw         sao 
My  wife  was  touched,  and  he  went  smiliug 

forth. 
And  when  I  knew  the  impression  he  had 

made. 
And  felt  my  wife  insult  with  silent  scorn 
My  ardent  truth,  and  look  averse  and  cold, 
I  went  forth  too;  but  soon  returned  again; 
Yet  not  so  soon  but  that  my  wife  had  taught 
My  children  her  harsh  thoughts,  and  they 

all  cried, 
'  Give  us  clothes,  father  I    Give  ns  better 

food! 
What  you    in  one  night  squander  were 

enough 
For  months !  *    I  looked,  and    saw  that 

home  was  hell.  330 

And  to  that  hell  will  I  return  no  more, 
Until  mine  enemy  has  rendered  up 
Atonement,  or,  as  he  gave  life  to  me, 
I  will,  reversing  Nature's  law  — 

ORSTKO 

Trust  me. 
The  compensation  which  thou  seekest  here  ^ 
Will  be  aenied. 

OTACOMO 

Then  —  Are  you  not  my  friend  ? 
Did  yon  not  hint  at  the  alternative. 
Upon  the  brink  of  which  you  see  I  stand. 
The  other  day  when  we  conversed  together  ? 
My  wrongs  were  then  less.    That  word, 

parricide,  340 

Although  I  am  resolved,  haunts  me  like 

fear. 

OBSIVO 

It  mnst  be  fear  itself,  for  the  bare  word 
Is  hollow  mockery.    Mark  how  wisest  God 
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Draws  to  one  poiat  the  threads  of  a  just 

doom, 
So  sanctifying  it;  what  yon  devise 
Is,  as  it  were,  accomplished. 

OIAOOMO 

Is  he  dead  ? 
OAsnro 
His  grave  is  ready.     Know  that  since  we 

met 
Cenci  has  done  an  outrage  to  his  daughter. 


OIACOMO 


What  outrage  ? 


ORSINO 


That  she  speaks  not,  but  you  may 
Conceive  such  half  conjectures  as  I  do  350 
From  her  fixed  paleness,  and  the  lofty 

grief 
Of  her  stern  brow,  bent  on  the  idle  air, 
And  her  severe  unmodulated  voice. 
Drowning  both  tenderness  and  dread;  and 

last 
From  this;  that  whilst  her  step-mother  and  I, 
Bewildered  in  onr  horror,  talked  together 
With  obscure  hints,  both  self- misunder- 
stood, 
And  darkly  guessing,  stumbling,  in  onr  talk. 
Over  the  truth  and  yet  to  its  revenge. 
She  interrupted  ns,  and  with  a  look         360 
Which  told,  before  she  spoke  it,  he  must 
die  — 

OIACOKO 

It  is  enough.    My  doubts  are  well  appeased ; 
There  is  a  higher  reason  for  the  act 
Than  mine;  there  is  a  holier  judge  than 

r^  more  unblamed  avenger.    Beatrice, 
Who  in  the  gentleness  of  thy  sweet  youth 
Hast  never  trodden  on  a  worm,  or  bruised 
J  A  living  flower,  but  thou  hast  pitied  it 
I  With  needless  tears  !  fair  sister,  thou  in 
whom 
Men  wondered  how  such  loveliness  and  wis- 
dom 370 
Did  not  destroy  each  other  t  is  there  made 
Ravage  of  thee  ?  O  heart,  I  ask  no  more 
Justincation  !  Shall  I  wait,  Omino, 
Till  he  return,  and  stab  him  at  the  door  ? 

ORSIKO 

Not  so;  some  accident  mieht  interpose 
To  rescue  him  from  what  is  now  most  sore; 


And  you  are  miprovided  where  to  fly. 
How  to  excuse  or  to  conceaL    Nay,  listen; 
All  is  contrived;  success  is  so  assured 
That— 

Enter  Beatrice 

BBATRICB 

'T  is  my  brother's  voice  I    Yoa  know  me 
not  ?  380 

QIACOMO 

My  sister,  my  lost  sister  t 

BSATRICB 

Lost  indeed  I 
I  see  Orsino  has  talked  with  you,  and 
That  you  conjecture  things  too  horrible 
To  sp^,  yet  far  less  than  the  truth.     Now 

stay  not. 
He  might  return;  yet    kiss    me;  I   shall 
'  know 

tuThat  then  thou  hast  consented  to  his  death, 
irarewell,  farewell !    Let  piety  to  God, 
■Brotherly  love,  justice  and  clemency, 
lAnd  all  things  that  make  tender  hiordest 
I  hearts. 

Make  thine  hard,  brother.    Answer  not  — 

^     farewell.  390 

[Exetmt  severaUjf, 

ScEZfB  n.  —  A  mean  Apartment  in  6iAOOifO*8 
House.    OiACOMO  alone, 

OIAOOMO 

'T  is  midnight,  and  Orsino  comes  not  yet. 

{Thunder,  and  the  sound  of  a  storm) 
What !  can  the  everlasting  elements 
Feel  with  a  worm  like  man  ?    If  so,  the 

shaft 
Of  mercy- wingM  lightning  would  not  fall 
On  stones  and  trees.    My  wife  and  children 

sleep; 
They  are  now  living  in  unmeaning  dreams; 
But  I   must  wake,  still  doubting  if  that 

deed 
Be  just  which  was  most  necessary.    Oh, 
Thou  unreplenished  lam)),  whose  narrow 

fire  9 

Is  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  on  whose  edge 
Devouring  darkness   hbvers  I    thou  small 

flame. 
Which,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  falls. 
Still  flickerest  up    and  down,  how  very 

soon. 
Did  I  not  feed  thee,  wooldst  thoa  fail  and  be 
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As  thon  hadst  never  be^n  !    So  wastes  and 

sinks 
Even  now,  perhaps,  the  life  that  kindled 

mine; 
But  that  no  power  can  fill  with  vital  oil,  — 
That  broken  lamp  of  flesh.    Ha  !  't  is  the 

blood 
Which  fed  these  veins  that  ebbs  till  all  is 

cold; 
It  is  the  form  that  moulded  mine  that 

sinks  30 

Into  the  white  and  yellow  spasms  of  death; 
It  is  the  soul  by  which  mine  was  arrayed 
In  Grod's  immortal    likeness   which  now 

stands 
Naked  before  Heaven's  judgment-seat  I 

{A  beU  strikes) 

One  !  Two  I 

The  honrs  crawl  on;  and,  when  my  hairs 

are  white. 
My  son  will  then  perhaps  be  waiting  thus, 
Tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  re- 
morse; — — 
Chiding  the  tardy  messenger  of  news 
Like  those  which  I  expect.     I  almost  wisli 
He  be  not  dead,  although  my  wrongs  arc 


.Yet 


great; 
—  't  is  C 


Orsino's  step. 


Enter  Obsino 

Speak  t 

ORSINO 

I  am  come 
To  say  he  has  escaped. 

OIACOMO 

Escaped ! 

OBSINO 

And  safe 
Within  Petrella.    He  passed  by  the  spot 
Appointed  for  the  deea  an  hour  too  soon. 

QIAOOMO 

Are  we  the  fools  of  such  contingencies  ? 
And  do  we  waste  in  blind  misgivings  thus 
The  hours  when   we  should  act  ?      Then 

wind  and  thunder, 
Which  seemed  to  howl  his  knell,  is  the 

loud  laughter 
With  which  Heaven  mocks  our  weakness  ! 

I  henceforth 
Will  ne'er  repent  of  aught  designed  or 

done,  40 

But  my  repentance. 


OBSDIO 

See,  the  lamp  is  out. 

OIACOMO 

If  no  remorse  is  ours  when  the  dim  air  . 
Has  drunk  this  innocent  fla,me,  why  should 

we  quail 
When  Ceuci's  life,  that  light  by  which  ill 

spirits 
See  the  worst  deeds  they  prompt,  shall  sink   . 

forever  ? 
No,  I  am  hardened. 

OBSINO 

Why,  what  need  of  this  ? 
Who  feared  the  pale  intrusion  of  remorse 
In  a  just  deed  ?    Although  our  first  plan 

failed. 
Doubt  not  but  he  will  soon  be  laid  to  rest. 
But  light  the  lamp;  let  us  not  talk  i'  the 

dark.  50 

OI4GOMO  (lighting  the  lamp) 
And  yet,  onoe  quenched,  I  cannot  thus  re- 
lume 
My  father's  life;    do  you  not  think  his 

ghost 
Might  plead  that  argument  with  God  ? 

OBSINO 

Once  gone, 
Tou  cannot  now  recall  your  sister's  peace; 
Tour  own  extinguished  years  of  youth  and 

hope; 
Nor  your  wife's  bitter  words;  nor  all  the 

taunts  , 

Which,  from  the  prosperous,  weak  misfor-  / 

tune  takes; 
Nor  your  dead  mother;  nor  — 


OIAOQMO 

Oh,  speak  no  more  1 
I  am  resolved,  althongh  this  very  hand 
Must  quench  the  life  that  animated  it.     jgo^  ^ 

OBSINO 

There  is  no  need  of  that.    Listen;  you 

know 
Olimpio,  the  castellan  of  Petrella 
In  old   Colonna's    time;  him  whom  your 

father 
Degraded  from  his  post  ?    And  Marzio, 
That  desperate  wretch,  whom  he  deprived 

last  year 
Of  a  reward  of  blood,  well  earned  and  due  ? 
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OIAGOMO 

I  knew  Olimpio;  and  they  say  he  bated 
Old  Cenci  so,  that  in  his  silent  rage 
His  lips  grew  white  only  to  see  him  pass. 
Of  Marzio  I  know  nothing. 

OBSINO 

Marzio's  hate 
,'  Matches  Olimpio's.    I  have  sent  these  men, 
But  in  your  name,  and  as  at  your  request, 
To  talk  with  Beatrice  and  Lucretia.  73 


y^' 


7" 


OIACOMO 


Only  to  talk? 


OBSINO 

The  moments  which  even  now 
Pass  onward  to  to-morrow*s  midnight  hour 
May  memorize  their  flight  with  d^th;  ere 

then 
They  must  have  talked,  and  may  perhaps 

have  done. 
And  made  an  end. 

OtACOMO 

Listen  !     What  sound  is  that  ? 

oxtsmo 
The   house-dog   moans,    and   the   beams 
crack;  nought  else. 

OIACOMO 

It  is  my  wife  complaining  in  her  sleep;    80 

I  doubt  not  she  is  saying  bitter  things 

Of  me;  and  all  my  children  round  her 

dreaming 
That  I  deny  them  sustenance. 

OBSiiro 

Whilst  he 
Who  truly  took  it  from  them,  and  who 

fills 
Their  hungry  rest    with    bitterness,  now 
sleeps 
'      Lapped  in  bad  pleasures,  and  triumphantly 
Mocks  thee  in  visions  of  successful  hate 
Too  like  the  truth  of  day. 

OtACOMO 

If  e'er  he  wakes 
Again,  I  will  not  trust  to  hireling  hands  -» 


OIACOMO 

And  all 

Forgotten  !    Oh,  that  I  had  never  been  I 


ACT  IV 


Why,  that  were  well.    I  must  be  gone; 
good  night  I  90 

When  next  we  meet,  may  all  be  done  I 


ScsMiE  L  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Ca$tU  of  P€- 
trella.    Enter  Csngi. 

CBMCI 

She  comes  not;  yet  I  left  her  even  now 

Vanquished  and  faint.  She  knows  the 
penalty 

Of  her  delay;  yet  what  if  threats  are  vain? 

Am  1  not  now  within  Petrella's  moat  ? 

Or  fear  I  still  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Rome  ? 

Might  I  not  drag  her  by  the  golden  hair  ? 

Stamp  on  her  ?  Keep  her  sleepless  till  her 
brain 

Be  overworn  ?  tame  her  with  chains  and 
famine  ? 

Less  would  sufiEUse.  Yet  so  to  leave  un- 
done 

What  I  most  seek  I  No,  't  is  her  stubborn 
will,  10 

Which,  by  its  own  consent,  shall  stoop  as 
low 

As  that  which  drags  it  down. 

Enter  Lucrbtia 

Thou  loathM  wretch  ! 
Hide  thee  from   my  abhorrence;  fly,  be- 
gone ! 
Tet  stay  !    Bid  Beatrice  come  hither. 


Oh. 

Husband  !  I  pray,  for  thine  own  wretched 

sake, 
Heed  what  thou  dost.    A  man  who  walks 

like  thee 
Through  crimes,  and  through  the  danger 

of  his  crimes. 
Each    hour    may    stumble  o'er  a  sudden 

grave. 
And  thou  art  old ;  thy  hairs  are  hoary  gray; 
As  thou  wouldst  save  thyself  from  death 

and  hell,  m 

Pity  thy  daughter;  give  her  to  some  friend 
In  marriage;  so  that  she  may  tempt  thee 

not 
To  hatred,  or  worse  thoughts,  if  worse 

there  be. 
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OKSCl 

What !  like  her  sister,  who  has  found  a 

home 
To  mock  my  hate  from  with  prosperity  ? 
Strange  ruin  shall  destroy  both  her  and 

thee, 
And  all  that  yet  remain.    My  death  may 

be 
Rapid,  her  destiny  outspeeds  it.    Go, 
Bid  her  come  hither,  and  before  my  mood 
Be  changed,  lest  I  should  drag  her  by  the 

hair.  30 

LUOBETU. 

She  sent  me  to  thee,  husband.  At  thy  pre- 
sence 

She  fell,  as  thou  dost  know,  into  a  trance; 

And  in  that  trance  she  beard  a  voice  which 
said, 

*  Cenei  must  die  I  Let  him  confess  him- 
self I 

Even  now  the  accusing  Angel  waits  to 
hear 

If  God,  to  punish  his  enormous  crimes. 

Harden  his  dying  heart ! ' 

OKKGI 

Why  —  such  things  are. 
Kg  doubt  divine  revealings  may  be  made. 
T  is  plain  I  have  been  favored  from  above, 
For  when  I  cursed  my  sons,  they  died.  — 
Ay  —  so.  40 

As  to  the  right  or  wrong,  that 's  talk.    Be- 
pentance  ? 
epentanoe  is  an  easy  moment's  work, 
~  more  depends  on  Grod  than  me.     Well 
—  well  — 

[I  must  give  up  the  greater  point,  which  was 
To  poison  and  corrupt  her  soul. 

{Apatue;  Lugretia  approaches  anxioiuljf^ 
and  then  shrinks  back  as  he  speaJcs) 

One,  two; 
Ay  —  Rocco  and  Cristofano  my  curse 
Strangled;  and  Giacomo,  I  think,  will  find 
Life  a  worse  Hell  than  that  beyond  the 

grave; 
Beatrice  shall,  if  there  be  skill  in  hate,     49 
Die  in  despair,  blaspheming;  to  Bernardo, 
He  is  so  innocent,  I  will  bequeathe 
Hie  memory  of  these  deeds,  and  make  his 

youth 
The  sepulchre  of  hope,  where  evil  thoughts 
Shall  grow  like  weeds  on  a  neglected  tomb. 
When  all  is  done,  out  in  the  wide  Cam- 

pagna 


I  will  pile  up  my  silver  and  my  gold; 
My  costly  robes,  paintings,  and  tapestries; 
My  parchments,  and  iSl  records  of  my 

wealth; 
And  make  a  bonfire  in  my  joy,  and  leave 
Of  my  possessions  nothing  but  my  name;  6q 
Which  shall  be  an  inheritance  to  strip 
Its  wearer  bare  as  infamy.    That  done. 
My  soul,  which  is  a  scourge,  will  I  resign 
Into  the  hands  of  Him  who  wielded  it; 
Be  it  for  its  own  punishment  or  theirs, 
He  will  not  ask  it  of  me  till  the  lash 
Be  broken  in  its  last  and  deepest  wound; 
Until  its  hate  be  all  inflicted.     Yet, 
Lest  death  outspeed  my  purpose,  let  me 

make  69 

Short  work  and  sure. 

[Going, 
LUCBBTiA  (steps  him) 

Oh,  stay  !  it  was  a  feint; 
She  had  no  vision,  and  she  heard  no  voice. 
I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee. 


CENCI 


That  is  well. 


Vile  palterer  with  the  sacred  truth  of  God,     / 
Be  thy  soul  choked  with  that  blaspheming  \J 

lie  I 
For  Beatrice  worse  terrors  are  in  store 
To  bend  her  to  my  will. 


Oh,  to  what  will? 
What  cruel  sufferings  more  than  she  has 

known 
Canst  thou  inflict  ? 


Andrea  I  go,  call  my  daughter 
And  if  she  comes  not,  tell  her  that  I  come* 

(To  Lugretia) 
What  snflPerings  ?    I  will  drag  her,  step  by 

step,  80 

Through  infamies  unheard  of  among  men; 
She  shall  stand  shelterless  in  the  broad 

noon 
Of  public  scorn,  for  acts  blazoned  abroad. 
One  among  which  shall  be  —  what  ?  canst 

thou  guess  ? 
She  shall  become  (for  what  she  most  abhors 
Shall  have  a  fascination  to  entrap         • 
Her  loathing  will)  to  her  own  conscious  self 
All  she  appears  to  others;  and  when  dead. 
As  she  shall  die  unshrived  and  unforgiveoi 
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Her  corpse    shall  be    abandoned   to  the 

hounds; 
Her  name  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  earth; 
Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of 

God 
Plague-spotted  with  mj  curses.      I  will 

make 
Bodj  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  ruin. 

Enter  Andbea 

Ain>B£A 

The  Lady  Beatrice  — 


CEKCI 

Speak,  pale  slave  I  what 
Said  she  ? 

AITDBBA 

My  Lord,  'twas  what  she  looked;  she 
said, 
*  Go  tell  my  father  that  I  see  the  gulf 
Of  Hell  between  us  two,  which  he  may 
pass;  99 

I  will  not' 

[Exit  Andrea.. 

CENCI 

Go  thou  quick,  Lucretia, 
Tell  her  to  come;  yet  let  her  understand 
Her  coming  is  consent;  and  say,  moreover. 
That  if  she  come  not  I  will  curse  her. 

[Exit  LncRETiA. 

Hal 
With  what  but  with  a  father's  curse  doth 

God 
Panic-strike  armM  victory,  and  make  pale 
Cities  in  their  prosperity?    The  world's 

Father 
Must  grant  a  parent's  prayer  against  his 

child, 
Be  he  who  asks  even  what  men  call  me. 
Will    not  the    deaths    of    her    rebellious 

brothers 
Awe  her  before  I  speak  ?  for  I  on  them  no 
Did  imprecate  quick  ruin,  and  it  came. 


C 

r; 


Enter  Lucretia 
Well;  what  ?    Speak,  wretch  ! 

lucretia 

She  said,  *1  cannot  come; 
(to  tell  my  father  that  I  see  a  torrent 
Of  his  own  blood  raging  between  us.' 


OBKCi  {kneding) 

God, 
Hear  me  I    If  this  most  specious  mass  of 

flesh, 
Which  thou  hast  made  my  daughter;  this 

my  blood. 
This  particle  of  my  divided  being; 
Or  rather,  tbis  my  bane  and  my  disease. 
Whose  sight  infects  and  poisons  me;  thifi 

devil. 
Which  sprung  from  me  as  from  a  hell,  was 

meant  im 

To  aught  good  use;  if  her  bright  loveliness 
Was  kindled  to  illumine  this  dark  world; 
If,  nursed  by  thy  selectest  dew  of  love. 
Such  virtues  blossom  iu  her  as  should  make 
The  peace  of  life,  I  pray  thee  for  my  sake, 
thou  the  common  God  and  Father  ai*t 
i  ber,  and  me,  and  all ;  reverse  that  doom  ! 
larth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
^oison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
With  leprous  stains !    Heaven,  raiu  upon 

her  head  130 

The  blistering  drops  of  the  Mgremma's 

dew 
Till  she  be  speckled  like  a  toad ;  parch  up 
Those  love-enkindled  lips,  warp  those  fine 

limbs 
To  loathed  lameness  I    All-beholding  sun, 
Strike  iu  thine  envy  those  life-darting  eyes 
With  thine  own  blinding  beams  I 

LUCRETIA 

Peace,  peace  I 
For  thine  own  sake  unsay  those  dreadful 

words. 
When  high  God  grants,  he  punishes  such 

prayers.  138 

CENCi  (leaping  up^  and  throwina  his  right  hand 
towards  Heaven) 

He  does  his  will,  I  mine  !    This  in  addition. 
That  if  she  have  a  child  — 


i^ 


ti^y 


l^^^ 


•J 


Horrible  thought  I 


CENCI 


That  if  she  ever  have  a  child  —  and  thou. 
Quick  Nature  !  I  adjure  thee  by  thy  God, 
That  thou  be  fruitful  in  her,  and  increase 
And  multiply,  fulfilling  his  command. 
And  my  deep  imprecation  !  —  may  it  be 
A  hideous  likeness  of  herself;  that  as 
From  a  distorting  mirror  she  may  see 
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Her  image  mixed  with  what  she  most  ab- 
hors, 
Smiling  upon  her  from  her  nursing  breast ! 
And  that  the  child  may  from  its  infancy 
Grow,  day  by  day,  more  wicked  and  de- 
formed, 1$  I 
Taming  her  mother's  love  to  misery  ! 
And  that  both  she  and  it  may  live  until 
It  shall  repay  her  care  and  pain  with  hate, 
Or  what  may  else  be  more  unnatural; 
So  he  may  hunt  her  through  the  clamorous 

scoffs 
Of  the  loud  world  to  a  dishonored  erave  I 
Shall  I  revoke  this  curse  ?    Go,  bid  her 

come. 
Before  my  words  are  chronicled  in  heaven. 

[Exit  LUCRBTIA. 

I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  were  a  man,  i6o 

But  like  a  fiend  appointed  to  chastise 
The  ofiFeuces  of  some  unremembered  world. 
My  blood  is  running  up  and  down  my  veins; 
A  fearful  pleasure  makes  it  prick  and  tin- 
gle; 
I  feel  a  giddy  sickness  of  strange  awe; 
My  heart  is  beating  with  an  expectation 
Of  horrid  joy. 

Enter  Lucbetia 
What?    Speak! 


She  bids  thee  curse; 
And  if  thy  curses,  as  they  cannot  do, 
Conld  kill  her  soul  — 

CENCI 

She  would  not  come.     'T  is  well, 
I  can  do  both;  first  take  what  I  demand. 
And    then    extort    concession.    To    thy 

chamber !  171 

Fly  ere  I  spurn  thee;  and  beware  this  night 
That  thou  cross  not  my  footsteps.    It  were  I 

safer  I 

To  come  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey-^  -^ 
[Exit  Lucbetia. 
It  most  be  late;  mine  eyes  grow  weary  dim 
With  unaccustomed  heaviness  of  sleep. 
Conscience  I  O  thou  most  insolent  of  lies  t 
They  say  that  sleep,  that  healing  dew  of 

heaven, 
Steeps  not  in  balm  the  foldings  of  the  brain 
Which  thinks  thee  an  impostor.     I  will  go, 
First  to  bfelie  thee  with  an  hour  of  rest,  181 
Which  w^ll  be  deep  and  calm,  I  feel;  and 

*  en  — 


th^n 


O  multitudinous  Hell,  the  fiends  will  shake 
Thine  arches  with  the  laughter  of  their  joy  I 
There  shall  be  lamentation  heard  in  Hea- 
ven 
As  o'er  an  angel  fallen;  and  upon  Earth 
All  good  shall  droop  and  sicken,  and  ill 

things 
Shall,  with  a  spirit  of  unnatural  life. 
Stir  and  be  quickened  —  even  as  I  am  now. 

[Exit. 

Scene  U.  — Before  the  CaeUe  of  Petrella. 
Enter  Beatbioe  and  Lucbetia  above  on  the 
ramparts, 

fiEATBICS 

They  come  not  yet. 

LUCBETIA 

T  is  scarce  midnight 

BEATBIGB 

How  slow 
Behind  the  course  of  thought,  even  sick 

with  speed. 
Lags  leaden-footed  Time  I 

LUCBETIA 

The  minutes  pass. 
If  he  should  wake  before  the  deed  is  done  ? 

BEATBIOE 

O  mother  I  he  must  never  wake  again. 
What  thou  hast  said  persuades  me  that  onr 

act 
Will  but  dislodge  a  spirit  of  deep  hell 
Out  of  a  human  form. 

LUCBETIA 

T  is  true  he  spoke 
Of  death  and  judgment  with  strange  con- 
fidence 
For  one  so  wicked;  as  a  man  believing     10 
In  God,  yet  recking  not  of  good  or  ill. 
And  yet  to  die  without  confession  !  — 


Oh! 
Believe  that  Heaven  is  merciful  and  just, 
And  will  not  add  our  dread  necessity 
To  the  amount  of  his  offences. 

Enter  Oumpio  and  Mabzio  below 


They  come. 


See, 
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BBATBICE 

All  mortal  things  must  hasten  thus 
To  their  dark  end.     Let  us  go  down. 
[Exeunt  Lucbbtia  and  BBATRiCRjrom  tibove, 

OLIICPIO 

How  feel  you  to  this  work  ? 

MABZIO 

As  one  who  thinks 
A  thousand  crowns  excellent  market  price 
For  an  old  murderer's  life.    Your  cheeks 
are  pale.  »<» 

^  OLIMPIO 

It  is  the  white  reflection  of  your  own, 
Which  you  call  pale. 

KABZIO 

Is  that  their  natural  hue  ? 

OLIIiPIO 

Or  't  is  my  hate,  and  the  deferred  desire 
To  wreak  it,  which  extinguishes  their  blood. 

MABZIO 

You  are  inclined  then  to  this  business  ? 

OLIMPIO 

Ay, 
If  one  should  bribe  me  with  a  thousand 

crowns 
To  kill  a  serpent  which  had  stung  my 

cKild, 
I  could  not  be  more  willing. 

Enter  Bkatbicb  and  Lucbbtia  Mow 

Noble  ladies ! 

BBATBICS 

Are  ye  resolved  ? 

OLIMPIO 

Is  he  asleep  ? 

MABZIO 

Is  all 
Quiet? 

LUCBBTIA 

I  mixed  an  opiate  with  his  drink; 
He  sleeps  so  soundly  — 

BBATBICB 

That  his  death  will  be 
But  as  a  cbange  of  sin-chastising  dreams,  3a 
A  dark  continuance  of  the  hell  within  him. 


Which  God  extinguish!    But   ye  are 

solved  ? 
Ye  know  it  is  a  high  and  holy  deed  ? 


OUMPIO 


We  are  resolved. 


MABZIO 

As  to  the  how  this  act 
Be  warranted,  it  rests  with  you. 

BBATBICB 

Well,  foUow  ! 

OUMPIO 

Hush  !  Hark  t  what  noise  is  that  ? 

MABZIO 

Ha !  some  one  comes  t 

BBATBICB 

Ye  conscience-stricken    cravens,  rock    to 

rest 
Your  baby  hearts.    It  is  the  iron  gate,      40 
Which    ye    left    open,    swinging    to    the 

wind, 
That  enters  whistling  as  in  scorn.    Come, 

follow  ! 
And  be  your  steps  like  mine,  light,  quick 

and  bold. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene   JIL—An  Apartment    in  the  CastU. 
Enter  Beatbicb  and  Lucbbtia. 

LUCBBTIA 

They  are  about  it  now. 

BBATBICB 

Nay,  it  is  done. 

LUCBBTIA 

I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 

BEATBICB 

He  will  not  groan. 

LUCBBTIA 

What  sound  is  that  ? 

BBATBICB 

List  I  't  is  the  tread  of  feet 
About  his  bed. 

LUCBBTIA 

My  God  I 
If  he  be  noiv  a  cold,  stiff  corpse  -^ 
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BXATBICB 

Oh,  fear  not 
What  may  he  done,  hut  what  is  left  un- 
done; 
The  act  seals  all. 

Enter  Oumpio  and  Mabzio 
Is  it  accomplished  ? 


MABZIO 


What? 


OLDfPIO 


Did  yon  not  call  ? 


BEATBIOB 

When? 

OUMPIO 

Now. 

BBATBICB 

I  ask  if  all  is  over  ? 

^  OUMPIO 

^We  dare  not  kill  an  old  and  sleeping  man^ 

^^BEis  thin  gray  hair,  his  stem  and  reverent 

brow,  10 

His  veinM  hands  crossed  on  his  heaving 

breast, 
And  the  calm  innocent  sleep  in  which  he 

lay, 
Quelled  me.    Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do 
it 

MABZIO 

But  I  was  bolder;  for  I  chid  Olimpio, 
And  bade  him  b^  his  wrongs  to  his  own 

grave. 
And  leave  me  the  reward.    And  now  my 

knife 
Touched  the  loose  wrinkled  throat,  when 

the  old  man 
Stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  *  €rod  I  hear, 

oh,  hear 
A  father's  corse  t    What,  art  thou  not  our 

father?' 
And  then  he  laughed.     I  knew  it  was  the 

ghost  20 

Of  my  dead  father  speaking  through  his 

lips. 
And  conld  not  kill  him. 

BBATBICB 

Miserable  slaves  ! 
Where,  if  ye  dare  not  kill  a  sleeping  man, 
Foniul  ye  the  boldness  to  return  to  me 


With  such  a  deed  undone  ?    Base  palter- 
ers  I 

Cowards  and    traitors  t    Why,  the    ve^ 
conscience 

Which   ye  would  sell  for  gold  and  for  re- 
venge 

Is  an  equivocation;  it  sleeps  over 

A  thousand  daily  acts  disg^racine  men; 

And  when  a  deed,  where  mercy  insults  hea- 
ven —  30 

Why  do  I  talk? 

(SnaUJiiny  a  dagger  from  one  f^ihem^  and 
raiting  it) 

Hadst  thou  a  tongue  to  sav, 

She  murdered  her  own  father,  I  must  do 
it  I 

But  never  dream  ye  shall  outlive  him  long  I 

OUMPIO 

Stop,  for  God's  sake  I 

MABZIO 

I  will  go  back  and  kill  him. 

OUMPIO 

Give  me  the  weapon,  we  must  do  thy  wilL 

BBATBICB 

Take  it  1    Depart!    Return! 

[Exeunt  Oumpio  and  MABzia 

How  pale  thou  art  I 

We  do  but  that  which  't  were  a  deadly  | 

crime 
To  leave  undone. 

LUCBETIA 

Would  it  were  done  I 

BBATBICB 

Even  whilst 
That  doubt  is  pacing  through  your  mind, 

the  world 
Is  conscious  of  a  change.    Darkness  and 

hell  40 

Have  swallowed  up  the  vapor  they  sent 

forth 
To  blacken  the  sweet  light  of  life.    My 

breath 
Comes,  methinks,  lighter,  and  the  jellied 

blood 
Runs  freely  through  my  veins.     Hark  I 


Enter  Oumpio  and  Mabzio 


OUMPIO 


He  is  — 
Dead! 
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MABZIO 

We  strangled  him,  that  there  might  be  no 

blcxxl; 
And  then  we  threw  his  heary  corpse  i'  the 

garden 
Under  the  balcony;  'twill  seem  it  fell. 

BBATBIOB  {giving  them  a  bag  of  coin) 
Here  take  this  gold  and  hasten  to  your 

homes. 
And»  Marzioy  because  thou  wast  only  awed 
By  that  which  made  me  tremble,  wear  thou 

this  I     .  50 

{Clothes  him  in  a  rich  mantle) 
It  was  the  mantle  which  my  grandfather 
Wore  in  his  high  prosperity,  and  men 
Envied  his  state;  so  may  they  envy  thine. 
Thou  wert  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  a  just  use.  Live  long  and  thrive  I  And, 

mark, 
If  thou  hast  crimes,  repent;  this  deed  is 

none. 

{A  horn  i$  Bounded) 

LUCHBTIA 

dark,  't  is  the  castle  horn:  my  (jod  t  it 

sounds 
Like  the  last  tramp. 

BBATHIOB 

Some  tedious  guest  is  coming. 

LUCBETIA 

The  drawbridge  is  let  down;  there  is  a 
tramp 

Of  horses  in  the  court;  fly,  hide  your- 
selves I  60 
[£^retifil  Olimpio  and  MABoa 

BBATBICB 

Let  us  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  rest; 
I  scarcely  need  to  counterfeit  it  now; 
The  spirit  which  doth  reigu  within  these 

limbs 
Seems  strangely  undisturbed.    I  oonld  even 

sleep 
Fearless  and  oalm;  all  ill  is  surely  past 


ScKKB  IV.  —  Anoiher  Apartment  inthe  Cattle. 
Enter  on  one  side  the  iMte  Savblla,  intro- 
dncrd  6f  «  Servant,  and  on  the  other  LuCBB- 
TiA  and  Bbbmabdo. 

SAVELLA 

Lady,  my  duty  to  his  Holiness 

Be  my  exeoae  that  thus  onseasonably 


I  break  upon  your  rest.    I  must  speak 

with 
Count  Cenci;  doth  he  sleep  ? 

LUCBETIA  {in  a  hurried  and  confused  wuinjter) 
1  think  he  sleeps; 

Tet,  wake  him  not,  I  pray,  spare  me 
awhile. 

He  is  a  wicked  and  a  wrathful  man; 

Should  he  be  roused  out  of  his  sleep  to- 
night. 

Which  is,  I  know,  a  hell  of  angry  dreams, 

It  were  not  well;  indeed  it  were  not 
well. 

Wait  till  day  break. 

(^Aside)    Oh,  I  am  deadly  sick  f 

SAVELLA 

I  grieve  thus  to  distress  you,  but  the 
Count  II 

Must  answer  charges  of  the  gravest  im- 
port. 

And  suddenly;  such  my  commission  is. 

LUCBETIA  {with  increased  agitation) 
1  dare  not  rouse  him,  I  know  none   who 

dare; 
Twere   perilous;   you   might   as   safely 

waken 
A  serpent,  or  a  corpse  in  which  some  fiend 
Were  laid  to  sleep. 

SAVELLA 

Lady,  my  moments  here 
Are  counted.    I  must  rouse  him  from  his 
sleep,  18 

Since  none  else  dare. 

LUCBETIA  {aside) 

Oh,  terror !  oh,  despair ! 

(To  Bebnabdo) 
Bernardo,  conduct  you  the  Lord  Legate  to 
Your  father's  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Savblla  and  Bebxabik>. 

Enter  Bmatbkm 

BBATBICB 

Tib  a  messenger 
Come  to  arrest  the  culprit  who  now  stands 
Before  the  throne  of  unappealable  God. 
Both  Earth  and  Heaven,  oooaenting  mrbi- 

ters. 
Acquit  our  deed. 
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UTCBBHA 

Oh,  a^nj  of  fear  I 
vr  Would  that  he  yet  might  live  !    Even  now 
'  /'  I  heard 

The  Legate's  followers  whisper  as  they 

passed 
They  had  a  warrant  for  his  instant  death. 
All  was  prepared  by  uuior bidden  means, 
Which  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  having  done. 
Even  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find 
the  body;  31 

Now  they  suspect  the  truth;   now  they 

consult 
Before  they  come  to  tax  us  with  the  fact 
Oh,  horrible,  't  is  all  discovered  ! 

BBATRIOB 

Mother, 
What  is  done  wisely  is  done  well.  Be  bold 
As  thou  art  just.  'T  is  like  a  truant  child. 
To  fear  that  others  know  what  thou  hast 

done, 
Even  from  thine  own  strong  consciousness, 

and  thus 
Write  on  unsteady  eyes  and  altered  cheeks 
All  thou  wouldst  hide.    Be  faithful  to  thy- 
self, 40 
s^  And  fear  no  other  witness  but  thy  f ear. 
Fdr  if,  as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Should  rise  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
'   jSuspicion  with  such  cheap  astonishment, 
^\nOr  overbear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride, 
\j'  As  murderers  cannot  feign.    The  deed  is 
^                done. 

And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 
I  am  as  universal  as  the  ligh^;^ 
\  Free  as  the  eartn-imrrnnnning^jiir^as  firm 
\  As^ttfelroTKrs  centre.    Consequence,  to 
me,  ^  50 

;  Is  as  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock, 
i  But  shakes  it  not. 
i  {A  cry  within  and  tumult) 

>l 

VOICBS 

Murder  I  Murder !  Murder  t 
Enter  Bbknabdo  and  Savella 

SAYELLA  {to  his  followers) 
Goy  search  the  castle    round;  sound  the 

alarm; 
hocfk  to  the  gates,  that  none  escape  t 


BEBHABDO 

I  know  not  what  to  say  —  my  father's 
dead. 

BKATBICB 

How,  dead !  he  only  sleeps;  you  mistake, 

brother. 
His  sleep  is  very  calm,  very  like  death; 
'T  is  wonderful  how  well  a  tyrant  sleeps. 
He  is  not  dead  t 

BEBKABDO 

Dead;  murdered! 

lucbsha  (with  extreme  agitation) 

Oh,  no,  no ! 

He  is  not  murdered,  though  he  may  be 

dead;  60 

I  have  alone  the  keys  of  those  apartments. 


SAYSLLA 


Ha!  is  it  so? 


BXATBICK 


What  now? 


BEATRICE 

My  Lord,  I  pray  excuse  us; 
We  will  retire;  my  mother  is  not  well; 
She  seems  qiiite  overcome  with  this  strange 
horror. 

[Exeunt  Lucbbtia  and  Bsatbicb. 

SAYELLA 

Can  yon  suspect  who  may  have  murdered 
him? 

BERNARDO 

I  know  not  what  to  think. 

SAYELLA 

Can  yon  name  any 
Who  had  an  interest  in  his  death  ? 

BERNARDO 

Alas! 
I  can  name  none  who  had  not,  and  those 

most 
Who  most  lament  that  such  a  deed  is  done; 
My  mother,  and  my  sister,  and  myself.    70 

SAYELLA 

*T  is  strange  I  There  were  clear  marks  of 
violence. 

I  found  the  old  man's  body  in  the  moon- 
light, 

Hanging  beneath  the  window  of  his  cham- 
her 

Among  the  branches  of  a  pine;  he  could 
not 
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Have  fallen  there,  for  all  bis  limbs  lay 

beaped 
And  effortless;  't  is  true  there  was  no  blood. 
Favor   roe,  sir  —  it    mueb    imports  your 

bouse 
That  all  shoidd  be  made  clear  —  to  tell  the 

ladies 
That  I  request  their  presence. 

[Exit  Bernabdo. 

Enter  GuardM^  bringing  in  Mabzio 

GUARD 

We  have  one. 

OFFICER 

My  Lord,  we  found  this  rufiBan  and  another 
Lurking  among  the  rocks;    there    is  no 

doubt  •  81 

But  that  they  are  the  murderers  of  Count 

Cenci; 
Each  had  a  bag  of  cob ;  this  fellow  wore 
A  gold-inwoven  robe,  which,  shining  bright 
Under  the  dark  rocks  to  the  glimmering 

moon. 
Betrayed  them  to  onr  notice;  the  other  fell 
Desperately  fighting. 

SAYELLA 

What  does  he  confess  ? 

OPFIOEB 

He  keeps  firm  silence;  but  these  lines  found 
on  him  88 

May  speak. 

SAYELLA 

Their  language  is  at  least  sincere. 
(Reads) 

**  To  THE  Ladt  Beatrice. 
That  the  atonement  of  what  my  nature 
sickens  to  conjecture  may  soon  arrive,  I 
send  thee,  at  thy  brother's  desire,  those 
who  will  speak  and  do  more  than  I  dare 
write. 

Thy  devoted  servant, 

Orsino." 

Enter  Lucretia,  Beatrice,  and  Bernardo 
Knowest  thou  this  writing,  lady  ? 


BEATRICE 


BAVELLA 


No. 


Nor  thou  ? 


LUCRETIA  {her  conduct  throughout  the  Bcene  is 
marked  by  extreme  agitation) 

Where  was  it  found  ?     What  is  it  ?     It 

should  be 
Orsino's  hand  1     It  speaks  of  that  strange 

horror 
Which  never   yet    found    utterance,   but 

which  made 
Between  that  hapless  child  and  her  dead 

father 
A  gulf  of  obscure  hatred. 

SAVELLA 

Is  it  so,       100 
Is  it  true.  Lady,  that  thy  father  did 
Such  outrages  as  to  awaken  in  thee 
Uufilial  hate  ? 

BEATRICE 

Not  hate,  't  was  more  than  hate; 
This  is  most  true,  yet  wherefore  question 
me? 

SAVELLA 

There  is  a  deed  demanding  question  done; 
Thou  hast  a  secret  which  will  answer  not. 


What  sayest  ?    My  Lord,  yoor  words  ate 
bold  and  rash. 


I  do  arrest  all  present  in  the  name 
Of    the  Pope's  Holiness.    You  must   to 
Rome.  wog 

LUCRETIA 

Oh,  not  to  Rome  I  indeed  we  are  not  guilty. 


Guilty  !    who  dares  talk  of  guilt  ?    My 

Lord, 
I  am  more  innocent  of  parricide 
Than  is  a  child  born    fatherless.    Dear 

motlier. 
Tour  gentleness  and  patience  are  no  shield 
For    this    keeu-judgmg  world,  this   two- 
edged  lie, 
Which  seems,  but  is  not.    What !  will  hu- 
man laws. 
Rather  will  ye  who  are  their  ministers, 
Bar  all  access  to  retribution  first. 
And  then,  when  Heaven  doth  interpose  to  do 
What  ye  neglect,  arming  familiar  things  lao 
To  the  redress  of  an  unwonted  crime, 
1  Make  ye  the  victims  who  demanded  it 
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Culprits?  'Tis  ye  are  culprits!  That 
poor  wretch 

Who  stands  so  pale,  and  trembling,  and' 
amazed, 

If  it  be  tme  be  murdered  Cenci,  was 

A  sword  in  the  right  band  of  instest  God. 

Wherefore  should  1  have  wielded  it  ?  un- 
less 

The  crimes  which  mortal  tongue  dare  never 
name  128 

God  therefore  scruples  to  avenge. 


SAVBLLA 


That  you  desired  bis  death  7 


Yoa  own 


BXATRICB 

It  would  have  been 
A  crime  no  less  than  his,  if  for  one  moment 
That  fierce  desire  had  faded  in  my  heart. 
Tis  true  I  did  believe,  and  hope,  and 

pray, 
Ay,  I  even   knew  —  for  God  is  wise  and 

just  — 
Thai  some  strange  sudden  death  hung  over 

him. 
Tis  true  that  this  did  happen,  and  most 

true 
There  was  no  other  rest  for  me  on  earth. 
No  other  hope  in  Heaven*    Now  what  of 

this? 

SAYBLLA 

Strange  thoughts  beget  strange  deeds;  and 
here  are  both;  139 

I  judge  thee  not. 


[nd  yet,  if  you  arrest 
toa  are  the  judge  and  executioner 
^ '!  that  which  is  the  life  of  life;  the 
Laecusation  kills  an  innocent  name, 


Ksent 
ttall 


3St  m4, 
breath 


An3  leaves  tor  lame  acquittal  thepoor  life 
Which  is  a  mask  without  it.    Tis  most 

false 
That  I  am  guilty  of  foul  parricide; 
Although  I  ronst  rejoice,  for  jnstest  cause. 
That  other  hands  have  sent  my  father's 

soul 
To  ask  the  mercy  he  denied  to  me.  149 

Now  leave  us  free;  stain  not  a  noble  house 
With  vague  surmises  of  rejected  crime; 
Add  to  our  sufferings  and  your  own  neglect 
No  heavier  sum ;  let  them  have  been  enough ; 
Loive  us  the  wreck  we  have. 


SAVKLLA 

I  dare  not,  Lady. 
I   pray  that  you   prepare  yourselves  for 

Rome. 
There  the  Pope's  further  pleasure  will  be 

known. 

LUCBBTIA 

Ob,  not  to  Rome  !  Oh,  take  us  not  to  Rome  1 

BBATRICB 

Why  not  to  Rome,  dear  mother  ?    There 

as  here 
Our  innocence  is  as  an  arm^d  heel  159 

To  trample  accusation.    God  is  there, 
As  here,  and  with  his  shadow  ever  clothes 
The  innocent,  the  injured,  and  the  weak; 
And  such  are  we.     Cheer  up,  dear  Lady  I 

lean 
On  me;  collect  your  wandering  thoughts. 

My  Lord, 
As  soon  as  you  have  taken  some  refresh- 
ment. 
And  had  all  such  examinations  made 
Upon  the  spot  as  may  be  necessary 
To  the  full  understanding  of  this  matter. 
We  shall  be  ready.  Mother,  will  you  come  ? 


Ha  t  they  will  bind  us  to  the  rack,  and 
wrest  170 

Self-accusation  from  our  agony  ! 

Will  Giacomo  be  there  ?  Orsino  ?  Marzio  ? 

All  present;  all  confronted;  all  demanding 

Each  from   the  other's  countenance    the 
thing 

Which  is  in  every  heart !    Oh,  misery  I 

{Shefainttf  and  is  bonM  out) 

8AVELLA 

She  faints;  an  ill  appearance  this. 

BEATBICB 

My  Lord, 
She  knows  not  yet  the  uses  of  the  world. 
She  fears  that  power  is  as  a  beast  which 

grasps 
And  loosens  not;  a  snake  whose  look  trans- 
mutes 179 
All  things  to  guilt  which  is  its  nutriment. 
She  cannot  know  bow  well  the  supine  slaves 
Of  blind  authority  read  the  truth  of  things 
When  written  on  n  brow  of  enilelessness; 
She  sees  not  yet  triumphant  Innocence 
Stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  maO| 
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A  judge  and  an  accuser  of  the  wrong 
Which  drac^  it  there.    Prepare  yourself, 

my  Lord. 
Our  suite  will  join  yours  in  the  court  below. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  V 

ScsvB  L — An  Apartment  in  Obsino*s  Palace. 
Enter  Obsino  and  Giacomo. 

OIAOOKO 

Do  evil  deeds  thus  quickly  come  to  end  ? 
Oh,  that  the  vain  remorse  which  must  chas- 
tise 
Crimes  done  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  warn 
As  its  keen  sting  is  mortal  to  avenge  ! 
Oh,  that  the  hour  when  present  had  cast  off 
The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shown 
The  ghastly  form  with  which  it  now  returns 
When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering 
the  hounds 

LOf  conscience  to  their  prey !     Alas,  alas  ! 
It  was  a  wicked  thought,  a  piteous  deed,  lo 
To  kill  an  old  and  hoary-hc^ed  father. 

ORBING 

Ht  has  turned  out  unluckily,  in  truth. 

OIAOOMO 

To  violate  the  sacred  doors  of  sleep; 
To  cheat  kind  nature  of  the  placid  death 
Which  she  prepares  for  overwearied  age; 
To  drag  from  Heaven  an  unrepentant  soul. 
Which  might  have  quenched  in  reconciling 

prayers 
A  life  of  burning  crimes  — 


ORSINO 


y^ 


Yon  cannot  say 


JL  urged  yon  to  the  deed. 

OIACOKO 

Oh,  had  I  never 

Found  in  thy  smooth  and  ready  counte- 
nance 20 

The  mirror  of  my  darkest  thoughts;  hadst 
thou 

Never  with  hints  and  questions  made  me 
look 

Upon  the  monster  of  my  thonght,  until 

It  grew  familiar  to  desire  — 

ORSINO 

T  is  thus 
Men  cast  the  blame  of  their  onprosperous 
acts 


Upon  the  abettors  of  their  own  resolve; 
Or  anything  but  their  weak,  guilty -selves. 
And  yet,  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  peril 
In  which  von  stand  that  gives  you  this  pale 

sickness 
Of  penitence;  confess  't  is  fear  disguised  30 
From  its  own  shame  that  takes  the  mantle 

now 
Of  thin  remorse.    What  if  we  yet  were 

safe? 

OIACOMO 

How  can  that  be  ?    Already  Beatrice, 
Lucretia  and  the  murderer  are  in  prison. 
I  doubt  not  ofiBcers  are,  whilst  we  speak. 
Sent  to  arrest  us. 


ORSINO 

I  have  all  prepared 
For  instant  flight.    We  can  escape  even 

now, 
So  we  take  fleet  occasion  by  the  hair. 


OIAOOKO 

Rather  expire  in  tortures,  as  I  may. 
What !   will    you    cast    by    self-accusing 
flight  40 

Assured  conviction  upon  Beatrice  ? 
She  who  alone,  in  this  unnatural  work 
Stands  like  God's  angel  ministered  upon 
By    fiends ;    avenging    such    a   nameless 

wrong 
As  turns  black  parricide  to  piety; 
Wliilst  we  for  basest  ends  —  I  fear.  Or- 

sino. 
While  I  consider  all  your  words  and  looka, 
/  Comparing  them  with  your  proposal  now, 
I  That  you  must  be  a  villain.    For  what  end 
I  Could    you    engage    in    such    a    perilous 
p  crime,  50 

/Training  me  on  with  hints,  and  signs,  aiid 
'  smiles,  ^ 

Even  to  this  gulf?    Thou  art  no  liar? 

No, 
Thou  art  a  lie  t    Traitor  and  murderer ! 
Coward  and  slave  t    But  no  —  defend  thy- 
self; 

(Drawing) 
Let  the  sword  speak  what  the  indignant 

tongue 
Disdains  to  brand  thee  with. 

ORSINO 

Put  up  vour  weapon. 
Is  it  the  desperation  of  your  fear 
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Makes  you  thus  rash  and  sudden  with  a 

friend, 
Now  mined  for  jour  sake?    If   honest 

anger 
Have  moved  you,  know,  that  what  I  just 

proposed  5o 

Was  bat  to  try  yon.     As  for  me,  I  think 
Thankless  affeetion  led  me  to  this  point, 
From  whieh,  if  my  iirm  temper  could  re- 
pent, 
I  cannot  now  recede.     Even  whilst  we 

speak. 
The  ministers  of  justice  wait  below; 
They  grant  me  these  brief  moments.  Now, 

if  you 
Have  any  word  of  melancholy  comfort 
To  speak  to  your  pale  wife,  't  were  best  to 

pass 
Out  at  the  postern,  and  avoid  them  so. 

OIACOMO 

0  generous  friend  !  how  canst  thou  pardon 

me?  70 

Would  that  my  life  could  purchase  thine  I 

OBSINO 

That  wish 
Now  comes  a  day  too  late.    Haste;  fare 

thee  well  I 
Hear'st  thon  not  steps  along  the  corridor  ? 
[Exit  GiAooMa 

1  'm  sorry  for  it;  but  the  g^rds  are  wait- 

ing 
At  his  own  gate,  and  such  was  my  contriv- 
ance 
That  I  might  rid  me  both  of  him  and 

them. 
I  thought  to  act  a  solemn  comedy 
Upon  Uie  painted  scene  of  this  new  world. 
And  to  attain  my  own  peculiar  ends 
By  some  such  plot  of  mingled  good  and 
^  ill  80 

As  others  weave  ;  but  there  arose  a  Power 
Which  grasped  and  snapped  the  threads  of 

my  ctevice, 
And  turned  it  to  a  net  of  ruin  —  Ha ! 

(A  ghout  is  heard) 
Is  that  my  name  I  hear  proclaimed  abroad  ? 
But  I  will  pass,  wrapped  in  a  vile  disguise. 
Bags  on  my  back  and  a  false  innocence 
Upon  my  face,  through  the  misdeeming 

crowd. 
Which  judges  by  what  seems.    T  is  easy 

then, 
For  a  new  name  and  for  a  ooantry  new, 


'-y 


i 


And  a  new  life  fasHioned  on  old  desires,  90 
To  change  the  honors  of  abandoned  Rome. 
And  these  must  be    the  masks  of   that 

within, 
Which  must  remain  unaltered.  —  Oh,  I 

fear 
That  what  is  past  will  never  let  me  rest  t 
Why,  when  none  else   is  conscious,  but 

myself, 
Of  my  misdeeds,  should  my  own  heart's 

contempt 
Trouble  me?    Have  I  not  the  power  to 

fly 

My    own    reproaches?     Shall  I  be   the 

slave 
Of  —  what?      A  word?  which  those  of 

this  false  world 
Employ   against    each   other,  not    them- 
selves, 100 
As  men  wear  daggers  not  for  self-offence,     y  -j 

But  if  I  am  mistaken,  where  shall  I      * ■/[  \l 

Find  the  disguise  to  hide  me  from  myself. 
As  now  I  skulk  from  every  other  eye  ? 


Etitr 


ScsKB  n.  —  A  HaU  of  Justice.  Camillo, 
JuDOBS,  etc,,  are  discovered  seated  f  Mabzio 
is  led  in, 

FIBST  JUDOB 

Accused,  do  you  persist  in  your  denial  ? 
I  ask  you,  are  you  innocent,  or  guilty  ? 
I  demand  who  were  the  participators 
In  your  offence.     Speak  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth. 

MABZIO 

My  God  !    I  did  not  kill  him;  I  know  no- 
thing; 
Olimpio  sold  the  robe  to  me  from  which 
Ton  would  infer  my  guilt. 

SECOND  JUDOB 

Away  with  him ! 

FIBST  JtJDOB 

Dare  yon,  with  lips  yet  white  from  the 

rack's  kiss. 
Speak  false  ?    Is  it  so  soft  a  questioner     9 
That  you  would  bandy  lover's  talk  with  it, 
Till  it  wind  out  your  life  and  soul  ?  Away  1 

MABZIO 

Spare  me !    Oh,  spare  !     I  will  confess. 

FIBST  JTJDOB 

Then  speak 
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MABZIO 

I  strangled  him  in  his  sleep. 

FIRST  JUDOB 

Who  urged  you  to  it  ? 

MABZK) 

His  own  son  Giacomo  and  the  young  pre- 
late 
Orsino  sent  me  to  Petrella;  there 
The  ladies  Beatrice  and  Lucretia 
Tempted    me  with    a    thousand  crowns, 

and  I 
And  my  companion  forthwith  murdered 
him.  i8 

Now  let  me  die. 


HBST  JUDQB 

This  sounds  as  had  as  truth. 
Guards,  there,  lead  forth  the  prisoners. 

Enter  Lucbbtia,  Bbatricb,    and   Giacomo, 
giiarded 

Look  upon  this  man; 
When  did  you  see  him  last  ? 

bbatricb 

We  never  saw  him. 

MARZIO 

You  know  me  too  well,  Lady  Beatrice. 

beatbiob 
I  know  thee  t  how  ?  where  ?  when  ? 

MABZIO 

Tou  know  't  was  I 
Whom  you  did  urge  with  menaces   and 

hribes 
To  kill  your  father.     When  the  thing  was 

done, 
Yon  clothed  me  in  a  rohe  of  woven  gold, 
And  hade  me  thrive;  how  I  have  thriven, 

you  see. 
You,  my  Lord  Giacomo,  Lady  Lucretia, 
You  know  that  what  I  speak  is  true. 

[Bbatricb    advances    towards  him;   he 
covers  his/ace,  and  shrinks  back. 

Oh,  dart 
The  terrihle  resentment  of  those  eyes       30 


bbatuicb 
Poor  wretch,  I  pity  thee;  yet  stay  awhile. 

CAMILLO 

Guards,  lead  him  not  away. 


bbatbicb 

Cardinal  Camillo, 
You  have  a  good  repute  for  gentleness 
And  wisdom;  can  it  be  that  you  sit  here 
To  countenance  a  wicked  farce  like  this  ? 
When  some  obscure  and  trembling  slave  is 

dragged 
From  sufferings   which  might  shake   the 

sternest  heart  40 

And  bade  to  answer,  not  as  he  believes, 
But  as  those  may  suspect  or  do  desire 
Whose  questions  thence  suggest  their  own 

reply; 
^nd  that  in  peril  of  such  hideous  tor. 
^Jr  \J\        ments 

\  M^  merciful  God  spares  even  the  damned. 
.^V^        Speak  now 

The  thing  you  surely  know,  which  is,  that 

you, 
If  your  fine  frame  were  stretched  upon 

that  wheel. 
And  you  were  told,  *  Confess  that  yon  did 

poison 
Your  little  nephew;  that  fair  blue-eyed 

child 
Who  was  the  lodestar  of  your  life;  *  and 

though  50 

All  see,  since  his  most  swift  and  piteous 

death, 
That  day  and  night,  and  heaven  and  earth, 

and  time, 
And  all  the  things  hoped  for   or   done 

therein, 
Are  changed  to  you,  through  your  exceed- 
ing grief, 
Yet  you  would  say, '  X  confess  anything,' 
And  beg  from  your  tormentors,  like  that 

slave. 
The  refuge  of  dishonorable  death. 
I  pray  thee,  Cardinal,  that  thou  assert 
My  innocence. 

CAMILLO  {much  moved) 
What  shall  we  think,  my  Lorda  ? 


j.ne  i«rnoje  resenimeni.  ur  tiioso  eyes        30    -  tt  a»i^  saaii  we  ioidk,  my  i^oroa  r 

On  the  dead  earth  I    Turn  them  away  from      Shame  on  these  tears  !    I  thought  the  heart 


met 
They  wound;  'twas    torture    forced    the 

truth.    My  Lords, 
Having  said  this,  let  me  be  led  to  death. 


was  frozen 
Which  is  their  fountain. 

my  soul 
That  she  is  guiltlesa. 


I  would  pledge 
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JUDOS 

Yet  she  must  be  tortnred. 

CAXILLO 

I  wonld  as  soon  have  tortured  mine  own 

nephew 
(If  he  now  lived,  he  would  be  just  herag^; 
His  hair,  too,  was  her  color,  and  his  eyes 
Like  hers  in  shape,  but  blue  and  not  so 

deep) 
As  that  most  perfect  image  of  God's  love 
That  ever  came  sorrowing  upon  the  earth. 
She  is  as  pure  as  speechless  infancy  I 

JUDOB 

Well,  be  her  purity    on  your  head,  my 
Lord,  70 

If  you  forbid  the  rack.     His  Holiness 
Enjoined  us  to  pursue  this  monstrous  crime 
By  the  severest  forms  of  law;  nay,  even 
To  stretch  a  poiot  against  the  criminals. 
The  prisoners  stand  aconsed  of  parricide 
Upon  such  oTidence  as  justifies 
Torture. 

BSATRIOB 

What  evidence  ?    This  man's  ? 

JUDOX 

Even  so. 

BXATRICB  {to  MABZIO) 

Come  near.    And  who  art  thou,  thus  chosen 

forth 
Out  of  the  multitude  of  living  men, 
To  kill  the  innocent  ? 

XABZIO 

I  am  Marzio,         80 
Thjr  father's  vassal. 

BXATBICB 

Fix  thine  eyes  on  mine; 
Answer  to  what  I  ask. 

(TWntfi^  to  the  Judaes) 
I  prithee  mark 
His  countenance;  unlike  bold  calumny. 
Which  sometimes  dares  not  speak  the  thing 

it  looks, 
H0  dares  not  look  the  thing  he  speaks,  but 

bends 
His  gaze  on  the  blind  earth. 

{To  Mabzio) 

What  f  wilt  thou  say 
Thai  I  did  murder  my  own  father  ? 


XABZIO 


Oh  I 


Spare  me  !    My  brain  swims  round  - 

cannot  speak  — 
It  was  that  horrid  torture  forced  the  truth. 
Take  me  away  I  Let  her  not  look  on  me  I 
I  am  a  guilty  miserable  wretch  !  91 

I  have  said  all  I  know ,  now,  let  me  die  i 

BBATBICB 

My  Lords,  if  by  my  nature  I  had  been 
So  stem  as  to  have  planned  the  crime 

alleged. 
Which  your  suspicions  dictate  to  this  slave 
And  the  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  yon 

think 
I  should  have  left  this  two-edged  instru- 
ment 
Of  my  misdeed;    this  man,  this  bloody 

knife. 
With  my  own  name  engraven  on  the  heft, 
Lying  unsheathed  amid  a  world  of  foeS; 
For  my  own  death  ?  that  with  such  horri- 
ble need  loi 
For  deepest  silence  I  should  have  neglected 
So  trivial  a  precaution  as  the  making 
His  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  written 
On  a  thief  8  memory  ?    What  is  his  poor 

life? 
What  are  a  thousand  lives  ?    A  parricide 
Had  trampled  them  like  dust;  and  see,  he 
lives ! 

{Tttming  to  Mabzio) 
And  thou  — 

MABZIO 

Oh,  spare  me  !  Speak  to  me  no  more  I 
That  stem  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn 
tones,  109 

Wound  worse  than  torture. 

{To  the  Judges) 

I  have  told  it  all; 
For  pity's  sake  lead  me  away  to  death. 

OAMILLO 

Guards,  lead  him  nearer  the  Lady  Bea- 
trice; 

He  shrinks  from  her  regard  like  autumn's 
leaf 

From  the  keen  breath  of  the  serenes';  north. 

BBATBICB 

O  thou  who  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge 
Of  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest 
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So  mayst  thoa  answer  God  with  less  dis- 
may. 
What  evil  have  we  done  thee  ?    I,  alas ! 
Have  lived  but  on  this  earth  a  few  sad 
years,  119 

And  so  my  lot  was  ordered  that  a  father 
First  turned  the  moments  of  awakening  life 
To  drops,  each  poisoning  youth's  sweet 

hope;  and  then 
Stabbed  with  one  blow  my  everlasting  soul, 
And  my  untainted  fame;  and  even  that 

peace 
Which  sleeps  within  the  core  of  the  heart's 

heart. 

f  But  the  wound  was  not  mortal;  so  my  hate 
Became  the  only  worship  I  could  lift 
To  our  great  Father,  who  in  pity  and  love 
Armed  thee,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  hiir 
off;  129 

And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusa- 
tion. 
And  art  thou  the  accuser  ?  If  thou  hopest 
Mercy  in  hea/en;  show  justice  upon  earth; 
Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart^ 
If  thou  hast  done  murders,  made  thy  life's 

path 
Over  the  trampled  laws  of  Grod  and  man. 
Rush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  say:  *  My 

Maker, 
I  have  done  this  and  more;  for  there  was 

one 
Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth; 
And  because  she  endured  what  never  any. 
Guilty  or  innocent,  endured  before,         140 
Because  her  wrongs  could  not  be  told,  nor 

thought, 
Because  thy  hand  at  length  did  rescue  her, 
I  with   my  words  killed  her  and  all  her 

kin.' 
Think,  I  adjure  yon,  what  it  is  to  slay 
The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 
Towards  our  ancient  hiiise  and  stainless 

fame  I 
Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  infant  pity, 
Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks. 
Till  it  become  a  crime  to  suffer.    Think 
What 't  is  to  blot  with  infamy  and  blood 
All  that  which  shows  like  innocence,  and 
is —  151 

Hear  me,  great  God  I  —  I  swear,  most  in- 
nocent; 
So  that  the  world  lose  all  discrimination 
Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  regard  of 

guilt, 
And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 


To  what  I  ask:  Am  I,  or  am  I  not 
A  parricide  ? 

MABZIO 

Thou  art  not  I 


What  is  this? 

MABZIO 

I  here  declare  those  whom  I  did  accnse 
Are  innocent.    'T  is  I  alone  am  guilty.    159 

JUDOS 

Drag  him  away  to  torments;  let  them  be 
Subtle  and  long  drawn  out,  to  tear  the 

folds 
Of  the  heart's  inmost  cell.     Unbind  him 

not 
Till  he  confess. 

MABZIO 

Torture  me  as  ye  will; 
A  keener  pang  has  wrung  a  higher  truth 
From  my  last  breath.    She  is  most  inno- 
cent ! 
Bloodhounds,  not  men,  glut  yourselves  well 

with  me  1 
I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  natnro 
To  rend  and  ruin. 

[Exit  Marzio,  guarded. 

CAMXLhO 

What  say  ye  now,  my  Lords  ? 

J  JUDGE 

|Let  tortures  strain  the  truth  till   it   be 
white  t69 

As  snow  thrice-sifted  by  the  frozen  wind. 

GAXILLO 

Yet  stained  with  blood. 

JUDOS  (to  BEATRICE) 

Know  you  this  paper,  Lady  ? 

BBATBICB 

Entrap  me  not  with  questions.   Who  stands 

here 
As  my  accuser  ?    Ha  I  wilt  thou  be  he. 
Who  art  my  judge?     Accuser,  witness, 

judj^e. 
What,  all  m  one  ?    Here  is  Orsino's  name; 
Where  is  Orsino  ?    Let  his  eye  meet  mine. 
What  means  this  scrawl  ?    Alas  I  ye  know 

not  what 
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And  therefore  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
Some  evil,  wiU  ye  kill  us  ? 


Enter  an  Officer 

OFnOBB 


Marzio  *b  dead. 


JUDOX 


What  did  he  say  ? 


OFFICBK 

Nothine.    As  soon  as  we 
Uad  bound  him  on  the  wheel,  he  smiled  on 
as,  181 

As  one  who  baffles  a  deep  adversary; 
And  holding  his  breath  died. 

JUDOB 

There  remains  nothing 
Bat  to  apply  the  question  to  those  prisoners 
Who  yet  remain  stubborn. 

CAMILIX) 

I  overrule 
Further  proceedings,  and  in  the  behalf 
Of  these  most  innocent  and  noble  persons 
Will  use  my  interest  with  the  Holy  Father. 

JT7DOB 

Let  the    Pope's  pleasure  then  be  done. 

Meanwhile 
Conduct  these  culprits  each  to  separate 

cells;  190 

And  be  the  engines  ready;  for  this  night, 
If  the  Pope's  resolution  be  as  fi^rave, 
Pious,  and  just  as  once,  I  'll  wring  the 

tnith 
Ont  of  those  nerves  and  sinews,  groan  by 

groan. 

[Exeunt. 

ScxKX  IIL  —  2^e  Cell  of  a  Prison.  Bbatbiob 
i$  discovered  asUq)  on  a  couck. 

Enter  Bbrkardo 

BBBMARDO 

How  gently  slumber  rests  upon  her  face, 
Like  the  last  thoughts  of  some  day  sweetly 

spent, 
Closinff  in  night  and  dreams,  and  so  pro- 
longed. 
After  such  torments  as  she  bore  last  night. 
How  light  and  soft  her  breathing  comes. 
Ay  me  I 


Methinks  that  I  shall  never  sleep  again. 
But  I  must  shake  the  heavenly  dew  of  rest 
From  this   sweet    folded   flower,  thus-^ 

wake,  awake ! 
What,  sister,  canst  thou  sleep  ? 

BKATRICB  (awaking) 

I  was  just  dreaming 
That   we    were   all    in    Paradise.    Thou 
knowest  10 

This  cell  seems  like  a  kind  of  Paradise 
After  our  father's  presence. 

BBBKABDO 

Dear,  dear  sister. 
Would  that  thy  dream  were  not  a  dream  I 

Oh,  God, 
HowshaUItell? 

BKATSICB 

What  wouldst  thou  tell,  sweet  brother  ? 


BBBKABDO 


whilst 


Look  not  so  calm  and  happy,  or  even  wl 
I  stand  considering  what  I  have  to  say, 
My  heart  will  break. 

BBATBICE 

See  now,  thou  mak'st  me  weep; 
How  very  friendless  thou  wouldst  be,  dear 

child, 
If  I  were  dead.    Say  what  thou  hast  to 

say. 

BBBKABDO 

They  have  confessed;  they  could  endure  no 
more  ao 

The  tortures  — 

BBATBIOB 

Ha !  what  was  there  to  confess  ? 
They  must  have  told  some  weak  and  wicked 

lie 
To  flatter  their  tormentors.    Have  they 

said 
That  they  were  guilty  ?   O  white  innocence. 
That  thou  shouTdst  wear  the  mask  of  guilt 

to  hide 
Thine  awful  and  serenest  countenance 
From  those  who  know  thee  not ! 

Enter  Judqb,  mth  Lucbbtia  and  QiACOXO, 
guarded 

Ignoble  hearts  I 
For  some  brief  spasms  of  pain,  which  are 
at  least 
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As  mortal  as  the  limbs  through  which  they 

pass, 
Are  centuries  of    high  splendor  laid  in 

dost  ?  30 

And  that  eternal  honor,  which  should  live 
Sunlike,  above  the  reek  of  mortal  fame, 
Changed   to  a  mockery  and  a  byword? 

What  I 
Will  you    give    up    these  bodies    to   be 

dragged 
At  horses'  heels,  so  that  our  hair  should 

sweep 
The  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  senseless 

crowd, 
Who,  that  they  may  make  our  calamity 
Their  worship   and  their  spectacle,   will 

leave 
The  churches  and  the  theatres  as  void 
As    their  own   hearts?    Shall   the    light 

multitude  40 

Fling,  at  their  choice,  curses  or  faded  pity. 
Sad  funeral  flowers  to  deck  a  living  corpse, 
Upon  us  as  we  pass  to  pass  away. 
And  leave  —  what  memory  of  our  having 

been? 
Infamy,  blood,  terror,  despair  ?    O  thou 
Who  wert  a  mother  to  the  parentless. 
Kill  not  thy  child  !  let  not  her  wrongs  kill 

thee! 
Brother,  lie  down  with  me  upon  the  rack, 
And  let  us  each  be  silent  as  a  corpse; 
It  soon  will  be  as  soft  as  any  grave.  50 

*T  is  but  the  falsehood  it  can  wring  from 

fear 
Makes  the  rack  cruel. 

OIACOXO 

They  will  tear  the  truth 
Even  from  thee  at  last,  those  cruel  pains; 
For  pity's  sake  say  thou  art  guilty  now. 

LUCRBTIA 

Oh,  speak  the  truth  I    Let  us  all  quickly 

die; 
And  after  death,  God  is  our  judge,  not 

they; 
He  will  have  mercy  on  us. 

BBBNABDO 

If  indeed 
It  can  be  true,  say  so,  dear  sister  mine;    5S 
And  then  the   rope  will   sorely  pardon 

you, 
And  all  be  well. 


JUDOS 

Confess,  or  I  will  warp 
Your  limbs  with  such  keen  tortures  — 

BEATRICE 

Tortures  I  Turn 
The  rack  henceforth  into  a  spinning-wheel ! 
Torture  your  dog,  that  he  may  tell  when 

last 
He  lapped  the  blood  his  master  shed  — 

not  me  I 
My  pangs  are  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart, 
And  of  the  soul;  ay,  of  the  inmost  soul. 
Which  weeps  within  tears  as  of  bumioe 

To  see,  in  this  ill  world  where  none  are^ 

true. 
My  kindred  false  to  their  deserted  selves; 
Aud  with  considering  all  the  wretched  life 
Which  I  have  lived,  and  its  now  wretched 

end;  7, 

'  And  the  small  justice  shown  by  Heaven 

and  Earth 
To  me  or  mine;  and  what  a  tyrant  thoa 

art, 
And  what  slaves  these;  and  what  a  world 

we  make, 
The  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  —  sneh 

pangs  compel 
My  answer.     What  is  it  thou  wouldst  with 
^—       me? 

JUDGE 

Art  thou  not  guilty  of  thy  father's  death  ? 

BEATRICE 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  tax  high-judging  God 
That  he  permitted  such  an  act  as  that 
Which  I  have  suffered,  and  which  he  be- 
held ;  80 
Made  it  unutterable,  and  took  from  it 
All  refuge,  all  revenge,  all  consequence, 
But  that  which  thou  hast  called  my  father's 

death? 
Which  is  or  is  not  what  men  call  a  crime. 
Which  either  I  have  done,  or  have  not  done; 
Say  what  ye  will.     I  shall  deny  no  more. 
If  ye  desire  it  thus,  thus  let  it  be. 
And  so  an  end  of  all.    Now  do  your  will; 
No  other  pains  shall  force  another  word. 

JUDGE 

She  is  convicted,  but  has  not  confessed.    90 
Be  it  enough.    Until  their  final  sentenoe 
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•T" — a  —^ — 

Linger  not  here  I 


BSATRIOX 

Oh,  tear  him  not  away  I 

JUDOX 

Guards  I  do  your  duty. 

BKBMABDO  (embracing  beatbios) 

Oh  1  would  ye  divide 
Body  from  soul  ? 

OFFIOEB 

~  That  is  the  headsman's  business. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Luobetia,  Bxatbicb,  and 

QXAGOMO. 

OIAOOMO 

Hare  I  confessed  ?    Is  it  all  over  now  ? 
No  hope !  no  refuge !    O  weak,  wicked 

tongue, 
Which  hast  destroyed  me,  would  that  thou 

hadst  been 
Cut  out  and  thrown  to  dogs  first!    To 

have  killed 
My  father  first,  and  then  betrayed  my 

sister  —  100 

Ay,  thee  1  the  one  thing  innocent  and  pure 
In    this    black,    guilty    world  —  to    that 

which  I 
So  well  deserve !      My  wife !    my  little 

ones ! 

Destitute,  helpless;  and  I  —  Father  !  God  I 
Canst  thou  forgive  even  the  uuforgiving. 
When  their  full  hearts  break  thus,  thus  ? 
{Covers  his  face  and  weeps 

LUGBBTIA 

O  my  child  ! 
To  what  a  dreadful  end  are  we  all  come  I 
Why  did  I  yield  ?  Why  did  I  not  sustain 
Those  torments  ?  Oh,  that  I  were  all  dis- 
solved 
Into  these  fast  and  unavailing  tears,  no 
Which  flow  and  feel  not  1 

BEATRICE 

What  *t  was  weak  to  do, 
'Tis  weaker  to  lament,  once  being  done; 
Take  cheer!      The  God   who    knew  my 

wrong,  and  made 
Our  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath. 
Seems,  and  but  seems,  to  have  abandoned 


Let  us  not  think  that  we  shall  die  for  this. 
Brother,  sit  near  me;  give  me  your  firm 

hand. 
You  had  a  manly  heart.     Bear  up  I  bear 

up! 
O  dearest  Lady,  put  your  gentle  head 
Upon  my  lap,  and  try  to  s^ep  awhile;    lao 
Your  eyes  look  pale,  hollow,  and  overworn. 
With  heaviness  of  watching  and  slow  grief. 
Come,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy 

tune. 
Not  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad;  some  dull  old 

thing. 
Some  outworn  and  unused  monotony. 
Such  as  our  country  gossips  sing  and  spin, 
TiU  they  almost    forget  they  live.    Lie 

down  — 
So,  that  will  do.    Have  I  forgot  the  words  ? 
Faith  !  they  are  sadder  thanl  thought  they 
were. 

BONO 

False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep  130 
When  iny  life  is  laid  asleep  ? 
Little  cares  for  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
The  clay-cold  corpse  upon  the  bier  I 

Farewell !     Heigh-ho  ! 

What  is  this  whispers  low  ? 
There  is  a  snake  in  thy  smile,  my  dear; 
And  bitter  poison  within  thy  tear. 

Sweet  sleep  !  were  death  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  thou  couldst  mortal  be, 
I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain;  140 

When  to  wake  ?    Never  again. 

O  World!  farewell! 

Listen  to  the  passing  bell ! 
It  says,  thou  and  I  must  part, 
With  a  light  and  a  heavy  heart. 

{The  scene  doses) 

Scene  rV.  — -4  Hall  of  the   Prison,    Enter 
Camillo  and  Bebnabdo. 

CAMILLO 

The  Pope  is  stem;  not  to  be  moved  ot 
bent. 

He  looked  as  calm  and  keen  as  is  the  en- 
gine 

Wliich  tortures  and  which  kills,  exempt  it- 
self 

From  aught  that  it  inflicts;  a  marble  form, 

A  rite,  a  law,  a  custom;  not  a  man. 

He  frowned,  as  if  to  frown  had  been  the 
trick 
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Of  his  luachinenr,  on  the  advocates 
Presenting  the  defences,  which  he  tore 
And  threw  behind,  muttering  with  hoarse, 

harsh  voice  — 
'Which  among  ye  defended  their  old  fa- 
ther lO 
Elilled  in  his  sleep  ? '  then  to  another  — 

•Thou 
Dost  this  in  virtue  of  thy  place;  't  is  well.' 
He  turned  to  me  then,  looking  depreca- 
tion, 
And  said  these  three  words,  coldly  —  '  They 
must  die.' 

BEBKARDO 

And  yet  you  left  him  not  ? 

GAMILLO 

I  urged  him  still; 
Pleading,  as  I  could  guess,  the  devilish 

wrong 
Which  prompted  your  unnatural  parent's 

death. 
And  he  replied  — '  Paolo  Santa  Croce 
Murdered  his  mother  yester  evening. 
And  he  is  fled.    Parricide  grows  so  rife,  so 
That  soon,  for  some  just  cause  no  doubt, 
the  young 
I  Will  strangle  us  all,  dozing  in  our  chairs. 
I  Authority,  and  power,  and  hoanr  hair 
r  Are  grown  crimes  capital.    You  are  my 
nephew. 
You  come  to  ask  their  pardon;  stay  a  mo- 
ment; 
Here  is  their  sentence;  never  see  me  more 
Till,  to  the  letter,  it  be  all  fulfilled.' 

BKRNABDO 

Oh,  God,  not  so !    I  did  believe  indeed 
That  all  you  said  was   but  sad  prepara- 
tion 
For  happy  news.    Oh,  there  are  words  and 

looks  30 

To  bend  the  sternest  purpose  t    Once  I 

knew  them. 
Now  I  forget  them  at  my  dearest  need. 
What  think  you  if  I  seek  him  out,  and 

bathe 
His  feet  and  robe  with  hot  and    bitter 

tears  ? 
Importune  him  with  prayers,  vexing  his 

brain 
With  my  perpetual  cries,  until  in  rage 
He  strike  me  with  his  pastoral  cross,  and 

trample 


Upon  m^  prostrate  head,  so  that  my  blood 
May  stain  the  senseless  dust  on  which  he 
treads,  39 

And  remorse  waken  mercy  ?    I  will  do  it ! 
Oh,  wait  till  I  return  1 

lEu$hesout. 

OAMILLO 

Alas,  poor  boy  1 
A  wreck-devoted  seaman  thus  might  pray 
To  the  deaf  sea. 

EfOer  LucBETiA,   Beatrice,  and  Giacoho, 
guarded 

BEATBICE 

I  hardly  dare  to  fear 
That  thou  bring'st  other  news  than  a  just 
pardon. 

OAMILLO 

May  God  in  heaven  be  less  inexorable 

To  the  Pope's  prayers  than  he  has  been  to 

mine. 
Here  is  the  sentence  and  the  warrant. 


BEATBICE  (wUdltf) 


Oh. 


My  Crod  I    CaiLitJ>$  pQSsible  I  have 
-Tojdie^  suddenly  ?  so  younVlo  go  ^ 

Under  the  oSscure,  cold,  rotling,  wormy 

ground  1  50 

To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place; 
To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine;  hear  no 

more 
Blithe  voice  of    living  thing;    muse  not 

again 
Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost! 
How  fearful!  to  be  nothing  t    Or  to  be  — 
What  ?    Oh,  where  am  I  ?    Let  me  not 

go  mad ! 
Sweet   Heaven,   forgive   weak    thoughts  I 

If  there  should  be 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  Toid 

world  — 
The  wide,  grajt  laroplessy  deep,  unpeopled 

worm  I 
If  allTEings^hen  should  be  —  my  father's 

spirit,  60 

His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding 

me; 
The -atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead 

life! 
If  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  like  him- 
self. 
Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  emrth^ 
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Masked  in  gnj  hairs  and  wrinkles,  he 

should  come, 
And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 
His  ejes  on  mine,  and  drag  me  down, 

down,  down  I 
For  was  he  not  alone  onmipotent 
On  £i^h,  and  ever  present  ?   even  though 

dead,  69 

Does  not  his  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe, 
And  work  for  me  and  mine  still  the  same 

ruin, 
Scorn,  pain,  despair  ?    Who  ever  yet  re- 
turned 
To  teach  the  laws^  of  death's  untrodden 

realm  ? 
Unjust  perhaps  as  those  which  drive  us 

now, 
Oh,  whither,  whither  ? 

LUGBETIA 

Trust  in  God's  sweet  love. 
The  tender  promises  of  Christ;  ere  night. 
Think  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 

BBATBICB 

TispastI 
Whatever  comes,  my  heart  shall  sink  no 

more. 
And  yet,  I    know  not  why,  your  words 

strike  chill; 
How  tedious,  false,   and   cold  seem    all 

things!    I  .       .         ?^ 

Have    met    with  much    injustice  in  this 

world; 
No  difference  has  been  made  by  God  or 


Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  lot, 
'Twixt  good  or  evil,  as  regarded  me. 
I  am  cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know, 
From  light,  and  life,  and  love,  in  youth's 

sweet  prime. 
You  do  well  telling  roe  to  trust  in  Grod; 
I  hope  I  do  trust  in  him.     In  whom  else 
Can  any  trust?     And  yet  my  heart  is 

cold. 

(During  the  latter  q)eechet  Giaoomo  hat  re- 
tired conversing  with  Gamillo,  who  now 
goes  otU  ;  Giaoomo  advances) 

OIAOOMO 

Know  yon  not,  mother  —  sister,  know  you 
not?  90 

Bernardo  even  now  is  gone  to  implore 
The  Pope  to  grant  our  pardon. 


LUOBBTIA 

Child,  perhaps 
It  will  be  granted.  We  may  all  then  live 
To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years. 
Oh,  what  a  thought  t    It  gushes  to  laj 

heart 
Like  the  warm  blood. 

BBATRICB 

Yet  both  will  soon  be  cold. 
Oh,  trample  out  that  thought  I   Worse  than 

despair. 
Worse  than  tbebittemess of  death, is  hope; 
It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  place       99 
Upon  the  giddy,  sharp,  and  narrow  hour 
Tottering  beneath  us.    Plead  with  the  swift 

frost 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of 

spring; 
Plead  with    awakening   earthquake,  o'er 

whose  couch 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair,  and 

free; 
Now  stench  and  blackness  yawn,  like  death. 

Oh,  plead  ^ 

With  famine,  or  wind-walking  pestilence,      /     / 
Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  r\/ 

man—  /  ^^ 

Cruel,   cold,    fftf'""^    *"■"?    ^'rhftftmifl    ir  *         ^ 

words, 
-ly  deeds  a  Cuin.    No,  mother,  we  must  die ; 
Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  lives. 
Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrong^.      m 
And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  hard, 

cold  men. 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk  through  a  world  of 

tears 
To  death  as  to  life's  sleep;  'twere  just  the 

grave 
Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.    Come,  ob- 
scure DeaSi, 
And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arms  t 
Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom, 
And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none 

wake.  * 

Live  ye,  who  live,  subject  to  one  another 
As  we  were  once,  who  now  — 

BsBMAKDO  rushes  in 

BEBNABDO 

Oh,  horrible ! 
That  tears,  that  looks,  that  hope  poured 
forth  in  prayer,  121 

Even  till  the  heart  is  vacant  and  despairs, 
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Should  all  be  vaiu  !    The  ministers  of  death 
Are  waitiug  round  the  doors.    I  thought  I 

saw 
Blood  on  the  face  of  one  —  what  if  't  were 

fancy  ? 
Soon  the  heart's  blood  of  all  I  love  on  earth 
Will  sprinkle  him,  and  he' will  wipe  it  off 
As  if  't  were  only  rain.    O  life  1  O  world  ! 
Cover  me  !  let  me  be  no  more  !    To  see 
That  perfect  mirror  of  pure  innocence     130 
Wherein  I  gazed,  and  grew  happy  and 

good, 
Shivered  to  dust  1    To  see  thee,  Beatrice, 
Who  made  all  lovely  thou  didst  look  upon  — 
Thee,  light  of  life  —  dead,  dark  1  while  I 

sav,  sister. 
To  hear  I  have  no  sister;  and  thou,  mother, 
Whose  love  was  as  a  bond  to  all  our  loves  — 
Dead  !  the  sweet  bond  broken  I 

Enter  Cahiixo  and  Guards 

They  come  !    Let  roe 
Kiss  those  warm  lips  before  their  crimson 

leaves 
Are  blighted  —  white  —  cold.     Say  fare- 
well, before 
Death  chokes  that  gentle  voice  I    Oh,  let 
me  hear  140 

You  speak  I 

BEATRIOB 

Farewell,  my  tender  brother.    Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now; 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for 

thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  de- 
spair, 


But  tears  and  patience.    One  thing  more^ 

my  child; 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Though  wrapped  in  a  strange  cloud   of 

crime  and  shame. 
Lived    ever    holy    and   unstained.      And 

though 
HI  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  com- 
mon name  150 
Be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  thine  innocent 

brow 
For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thoa 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  those  who  perhaps  love  thee  in   their 

graves. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do;  fear  and  pain 
Being     subdued.    Farewell  I      Farewell  I 

Farewell  I 

BSRNABDO 

I  cannot  say  farewell ! 

CAMILDO 

O  Lady  Beatrice  f 

BBATRICK 

Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain. 

My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.     Here,  mother, 

tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair  160 
In  any  simple  knot;  ay,  that  does  welL 
And  yours  I  see  is  coming  down.     How 

often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another;  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.     Mv  Lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.    Well —  tis    very 

well. 


THE   MASK  OF  ANARCHY 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  MASSACRE  AT  MANCHESTER 


The  Mask  of  Anarchy  was  composed'  in  the 
fall  of  1819,  soon  after  the  Manchester  riot  of 
that  summer.  The  Manchester  or  *  Peterloo 
Massacre,*  as  it  was  called,  was  occasioned 
by  an  attempt  to  hold  a  mass  meetinfr  on 
August  9,  1819,  at  St.  Peter's  Field,  Man- 
chester, in  hehalf  of  parliamentary  reform. 
It  was  declared  illegfal  and  forbidden  by  the 
magistrates,    and    was  in  consequence  post- 

Soned.  It  was  held  August  16.  and  attended 
y  several  thousands.  The  chief  constable 
was  ordered  to  arrest  the  ringleaders,  and  in 
particular  the  chairman,  Henrv  Hunt,  an  agi- 
tator nniconitected  with  Leigh  Hunt  He  asked 


military  aid,  and  went  accompanied  by  forty 
cavalrymen ;  on  the  f  ailore  of  the  officer  and 
his  escort  to  penetrate  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded them,  orders  were  given  three  hun- 
dred hnssars  to  disperse  the  people;  in  the 
chargfe  six  persons  were  killed,  twenty  or 
thirty  received  sabre  wounds,  and  fifty  or  more 
were  injured  in  other  ways.  Eldon  was  Lord 
Hisrh  Chancellor,  Sidmonth,  Home  Secretary, 
and  Castlereagh,  Foreign  Secretary ;  the  gov- 
ernment supported  the  authorities  and  publicly 
approved  their  conduct.  News  of  these  events 
reached  Shelley  while  still  residing  at  the  Villa 
Valsovano,  near  Leghorn,  and  employed  is 
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mvKBff  The  Cenei,  and  '  roused  in  him,'  says 
Mrt.  Shelley,  *'  Tiolent  emotions  of  indignation 
and  oompassion.''  The  nature  of  these  emo- 
tions is  shown  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Oilier, 
from  whom  he  heard  of  the  affair :  *  The  same 
day  that  your  letter  came,  came  the  news 
of  the  Manchester  work^  and  the  torrent  of  my 
indigiuUion  has  not  yet  done  boiling  in  my 
Teins.  I  wut  anxidusly  to  hear  how  we  coun- 
try will  express  its  sense  of  this  bloody,  mur- 
derous oppression  of  its  destroyers.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  What,  yet  I  know  not.'" 
In  a  similar  rein  he  addressed  Peacock,  who 
had  forwarded  newspaper  accounts:  'Many 
thanks  for  your  attention  in  sending  the  papers 
which  contain  the  terrible  and  important  news 
of  Manchester.  These  are,  as  it  were,  the  dis- 
tant thunders  of  the  terrible  storm  which  is 
approaching.  The  tyrants  here,  as  in  the 
FVench  Rerolution,  haye  first  shed  blood. 
May  their  execrable  lessons  not  be  learned 
with  equal  docility  t  I  still  think  there  will 
be  no  coming  to  close  quarters  until  financial 
affairs  brin^the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed 
toeether.  Fray  let  me  have  the  earliest  politi- 
eal  news  which  yon  consider  of  importance  at 
this  crisis.' 


Shelley  sent  the  poem  to  Leigh  Hunt  to  be 
published  in  The  Examiner,  but  it  did  not  ap- 
Dear.  He  wrote  to  Hunt  on  the  subject  in 
Noyember. 

I  Ton  do  not  tell  me  whether  you  haye  re- 
oeiyed  my  lines  on  the  Manchester  affair.  They 
are  of  the  exoteric  species,  and  are  meant,  not 
for  the  Indicator,  but  the  Examiner.  .  .  .  The 
great  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween popular  impatience  and  tyrannicid  ob- 
stinacy; to  inculcate  with  feryor  both  the 
?'^ht  of  resistance  and  the  duty  of  forbearance, 
on  know  my  principles  incite  me  to  take  all 
the  good  I  can  get  in  politics,  foreyer  aspiring 
to  something  more.  I  am  one  of  those  whom 
nothing  will  fully  satisfy,  but  who  are  ready 
to  be  partially  satisfied  by  all  that  is  practi- 
cable.   We  shall  see.' 

The  poem  was  at  last  issued,  under  Hunt's 
editorship,  in  1832.  He  assigns,  in  his  preface, 
as  the  reason  for  his  failure  to  publish  it  when 
it  was  written,  his  own  belief  tnat  *"  the  public 
at  large  had  not  become  sufficiently  discern- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  sincerity  and  kind- 
heartedness  of  his  spirit,  that  walked  in  the 
flaming  robe  of  yerse.' 


As  I  lay  asleep  in  Italy, 
There  came  a  yoice  from  over  the  sea. 
And  with  great  power  it  forth  led  me 
To  walk  in  the  visions  of  Poesy. 


I  met  Morder  on  the  way  — 
He  had  a  mask  like  Castlereagh; 
Very  smooth  he  looked,  yet  grim; 
Seyen  bloodhounds  followed  him. 

in 

All  were  fat;  and  well  they  might 

Be  in  admirable  plight, 

For  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 

He  tossed  them  human  hearts  to  chew, 

Which  from  his  wide  cloak  he  drew. 

rv 
Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on, 
Like  Eldon,  an  ermined  gown; 
His  biff  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 
Turned  to  mill-stones  as  they  fell; 


And  the  little  children,  who 
Round  his  feet  played  to  and  fro^ 
(Tbinkin^  every  tear  a  gem. 
Had  their  brains  knocked  ont  by  them. 


VI 


Clothed  with  the  Bible  as  with  light. 
And  the  shadows  brthe  night, 
Like  Sidmouth,  next  Hypocrisy 
On  a  crocodile  rode  by. 


vn 


And  many  more  Destmctions  played 
In  this  ghastly  masquerade. 
All  disguised,  even  to  the  eyes, 
Like  bishops,  lawyers,  peers  or  spies. 


VIII 


Last  came  Anarchy;  he  rode 

On  a  white  horse  splashed  with  blood; 

He  was  pale  even  to  the  lips. 

Like  Death  in  the  Apocalypse. 


IX 


And  he  wore  a  kingly  crown; 
Li  his  grasp  a  sceptre  shone; 
On  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw  — 
« I  AM  God,  and  King,  and  Law  I' 


With  a  pace  stately  and  fast. 
Over  English  land  he  passed. 
Trampling  to  a  mire  of  blood 
The  adoring  multitude. 
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And  a  mighty  troop  around 

With  their  trampling  shook  the  ground, 

Waving  each  a  bloody  sword 

For  the  service  of  their  Lord. 


xn 


Andy  with  glorious  triumph,  they 
Rode  through  England,  proud  and  gaj. 
Drunk  as  with  intoxication 
Of  the  wine  of  desolation. 


xiu 


O'er  fields  and  towns,  from  sea  to  set 
Passed  that  Paeeant  swift  and  free. 
Tearing  up,  and  trampling  down, 
Till  they  came  to  London  town. 


XIV 


And  each  dweller,  panic-stricken, 
Felt  his  heart  witii  terror  sicken, 
Hearing  the  tempestuous  cry 
Of  the  triumph  of  Anarehy. 


XV 


For  with  pomp  to  meet  him  eame, 
Clothed  in  arms  like  blood  and  flame, 
The  hired  murderers  who  did  sing, 
*Thou  art  God,  and  Law,  and  King. 


XVI 


are 


*  We  have  waited,  weak  and  lone, 

For  thy  coming.  Mighty  One  I 

Our  purses  are  empty,  our  swords 

cold, 
Give  ns  glory,  and  blood,  and  gold.' 


xvn 
Lawyers  and  priests,  a  motley  erowd. 
To  the  earth  their  pale  brows  bowed; 
Like  a  bad  prayer  not  over  loud, 
Whispering— '  Thou  art  Law  and  God  I' 

XVIII 
Then  all  cried  with  one  accord, 
*  Thou  art  King, and  God,  and  Lord; 
Anarchy,  to  thee  we  bow, 
Be  thy  name  made  holy  now  t ' 

XIX 

And  Anarehy,  the  Skeleton, 
Bowed  and  erinned  to  every  one. 
As  well  as  if  his  education 
Had  cost  ten  millions  to  the  nation. 


XX 


For  he  knew  the  palaces 
Of  our  kings  were  rightly  his; 
His  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  globe^ 
And  the  gold-inwoven  robe. 


XXI 


So  he  sent  his  slaves  before 
To  seize  upon  the  Bank  and  Tower» 
And  was  proceeding  with  intent 
To  meet  his  pensioned  parliament. 


XXII 


When  one  fled  past,  a  maniac  m^d. 
And  her  name  was  Hope^nBhe  said; 
But  she  looked  more  like  Despair, 
And  she  cried  out  in  the  air: 


XXIII 


'  My  father  Time  is  weak  and  gray 
With  waiting  for  a  better  day; 
See  how  idiot-like  he  stands. 
Fumbling  vnth  his  palsied  hands  ^ 

XXIV 

*  He  has  had  child  after  child. 
And  the  dust  of  death  is  piled 
Over  every  one  but  me. 
Misery  !  oh,  misery  I ' 

XXV 

Then  she  lay  down  in  the  street^ 
Right  before  the  horses'  feet, 
Expecting  with  a  patient  eye 
Miuder,  Fraud,  and  Anarchy; 

XXVI 

When  between  her  and  her  foes 
A  mist,  a  light,  an  image  rose,  — 
Small  at  first,  and  weak,  and  frail. 
Like  the  vapor  of  a  vale; 

XXVII 

Till  as  clouds  grow  on  the  blast. 
Like  tower-crowned  giants  striding  fast; 
And  glare  with  lightnings  as  they  fly. 
And  speak  in  thunder  to  the  sky, 

XXVIII 
It  grew  —  a  Shape  arrayed  in  mail 
Bnghter  than  the  viper's  scale. 
And  upborne  on  wings  whose  grain 
Was  as  the  light  of  sunny  rain. 
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XXIX 

On  its  belm,  seen  far  away, 

A  planet,  like  the  Morning's,  lay; 

And  those  plumes  its  light  rained  thronghi 

Like  a  shower  of  crimson  dew. 

XXX 

With  step  as  soft  as  wind  it  mused 
Cer  the  heads  of  men  —  so  fast 
That  they  knew  the  presence  therc^ 
And  looked — hut  all  was  empty  air. 

XXXI 

As  flowers  heneath  May's  footstep  waken, 
As    stars    from    Night's   loose    hair  are 

shaken. 
As  waves  arise  when  loud  winds  call, 
Thoughts  sprung  where'er  that  step  did  fall. 

xxxn 
And  the  prostrate  multitude 
Looked  —  and  ankle-deep  in  blood, 
Hope,  that  maiden  most  serene. 
Was  walking  with  a  quiet  mien; 

XXXIII 

And  Anarchy,  the  ghastly  birth. 

Lay  dead  earth  upon  the  earth; 

The  Horse  of  Death,  tameless  as  wind 

Fled,  and  with  his  hoo&  did  grind 

To  dnst  the  murderers  thronged  behind. 

XXXIV 

A  mshing  light  of  clouds  and  splendor, 
A  sense,  awakening  and  yet  tender. 
Was  heard  and  felt — and  at  its  dose 
These  words  of  joy  and  fear  arose, 

XXXV 

As  if  their  own  indignant  earth. 
Which  gave  the  sons  of  England  Inrth, 
Had  felt  their  blood  upon  her  brow. 
And  shuddering  with  a  mother's  throe 

XXXVI 

Had  turned  every  drop  of  blood, 
By  which  her  face  had  been  bedewed. 
To  an  accent  unwithstood, 
As  if  her  heart  cried  out  aloud: 

xxxvn 

I   *  Men  of  England,  heirs  of  glory, 
:   Heroes  of  unwritten  story, 

Nurslings  of  one  mighty  Mother, 

Hopes  of  her,  and  one  another: 


XXXVIII 

*  Rise  like  lions  after  slumber, 
In  unvauquishable  number; 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you  — 
Ye  are  many,  they  are  few. 

XXXIX 

<  What  is  Freedom  ?  —  Te  can  tell 
That  which  Slavery  is  too  well, 
For  its  very  name  has  grown 
To  an  echo  of  your  own. 

XL 

*  'T  is  to  work,  and  have  such  pay 
As  just  keeps  life  from  day  to  day 
In  your  limos,  as  in  a  cell. 

For  the  tyrants'  use  to  dwell, 

XLI 

'  So  that  ye  for  them  are  made 
Loom, and  plough,  and  sword,  and  spade- 
With  or  without  your  own  will  bent 
To  their  defence  and  nourishment. 

XLH 

"T  is  to  see  your  children  weak 
With  their  mothers  pine  and  peak, 
When  the  winter  winds  are  bleak  — > 
They  are  dying  whilst  I  speak. 

XUII 

*  'T  is  to  hunger  for  such  diet, 
As  the  rich  man  in  his  riot 
Casts  to  the  fat  dogs  that  lie 
Surfeiting  beneath  lus  eye. 

XLIV 

«Tis  to  let  the  Ghost  of  Gold 
Take  from  toil  a  thousand-fold 
More  than  e'er  its  substance  conld 
In  the  tyrannies  of  old  ; 

XLV 

*  Paper  coin  —  that  forgery 
Of  the  title  deeds  which  ye 
Hold  to  something  of  the  worth 
Of  the  inheritance  of  Earth. 

XLVI  ^ 

'  T  is  to  be  a  slave  in  soul,        ^ 
And  to  hold  no  strong  control 
Over  your  own  will,  but  be 
All  that  others  make  of  ye. 
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<  And  at  length  when  ye  oomphun 
With  a  murmur  weak  and  vain, 
'T  is  to  see  the  Tyrant's  crew 
Ride  over  your  wives  and  you  — 
Blood  is  on  the  grass  like  dew  I 

XLVIII 

*  Then  it  is  to  feel  revenge, 
Fieroelv  thirsting  to  exchange 

Blood  for  hlood  —  and  wrong  for  wrong  J 
Do  not  thus  when  ye  are  straff  t 

XLIX 

*  Birds  find  rest  in  narrow  nest, 
When  weary  of  their  wingM  quest. 
Beasts  find  fare  in  woody  lair, 
When  storm  and  snow  are  in  the  air. 


*  Horses,  oxen,  have  a  home. 
When  from  daily  toil  they  come  ; 
Household  dogs,  when  the  wind  roars, 
Find  a  home  within  warm  doors. 

LI 

*  Asses,  swine,  have  litter  spread, 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed  ; 
All  things  have  a  home  but  one  -v- 
Thon,  O  Englishman,  hast  none  l) 

LII 

'This  is  Slavery;  savage  men, 
Or  wild  beasts  within  a  den, 
Would  endure  not  as  ye  do  — 
But  such  ills  they  never  knew. 

Lin 
'What  art  thou,  Freedom?     Oh,  eonld 
slaves 
V  Answer  from  their  living  graves 
xhis  demand,  tyrants  would  flee 
Like  a  dream's  dim  imagery. 

LIV 

'  Thou  art  not,  as  impostors  say, 
A  shadow  soon  to  pass  away 
A  superstition  and  a  name 
Echoing  from  the  oave  of  Fame. 

LV 

*  For  the  laborer  thou  art  bread 
And  a  comely  table  spread, 
From  his  daily  labor  come 

Id  a  neat  and  happy  home. 


LVI 

'  Thou  art  clothes,  and  fire,  and  food« 
For  the  trampled  multitude; 
No — in  countries  that  are  free 
Such  starvation  cannot  be 
As  in  England  now  we  see. 

LVII 

*  To  the  rich  thou  art  a  check; 
When  his  foot  is  on  the  neck 
Of  his  victim,  thou  dost  make 
That  he  treads  upon  a  snake. 

LVIII 

*  Thou  art  Justice  —  ne'er  for  sold 
May  thy  righteous  laws  be  sold. 
As  laws  are  in  England;  thou 
Shield'st  alike  both  high  and  low. 

LIX 

*  Thou  art  Wisdom  —  freemen  never 
Dream  that  God  will  damn  forever 
All  who  think  those  things  untrue 
Of  which  priests  make  such  ado. 

LX 

*  Tbou  art  Peace  — -  never  by  thee 
Would  blootTand  treasure  wasted  be, 
As  tyrants  wasted  them,  when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  flame  in  Ganl. 

LXI 
<  What  if  English  toil  and  blood 
Was  poured  forth,  even  as  a  flood  ? 
It  availed,  O  Liberty ! 
To  dim,  but  not  extinguish  thee. 

Lxn 

*  Thou  art  Love  —  the  rich  have  kissed 
Thy  feet,  and7  like  him  following  Christ, 
Give  their  substance  to  the  free 

And  through  the  rough  world  follow  thee; 

LXIII 

*  Or  turn  their  wealth  to  arms,  and  mal:e 
War  for  thy  belovM  sake 

On  wealth  and  war  and    fraud,  whence 

they 
Drew  the  power  which  is  their  prey. 

LXIV 

*  Science,  Poetry  and  Thought 
Are  thy  lamps;  they  make  the  lot 
Of  the  dwellers  in  a  cot 

Such  they  cnrse  their  maker  not 
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LXV 


<  Spirit,  Patience,  Grentleness, 
All  that  can  adorn  and  bless, 

Art  thou —let  deeds,  not  words,  express 
Thine  exceeding  loveliness. 

LXVI 

*  Let  a  great  Assembly  be 
Of  the  fearless  and  the  free 

On  some  spot  of  English  ground, 
Where  the  plains  stretch  wide  aroand. 

Lxvn 

*  LfCt  the  bine  sky  overhead, 

The  green  earth  on  which  ye  tread. 
All  that  mast  eternal  be, 
Witness  the  solemnity. 

LXVIII 

*  From  the  comers  uttermost 
Of  the  bounds  of  English  coast; 
From  every  hut,  village  and  town. 
Where  those,  who  live  and  suffer,  moan 
For  others'  misery  or  their  own; 

LXDC 

<  From  the  workhouse  and  the  prison. 
Where  pale  as  corpses  newly  risen. 
Women,  children,  voung  and  old. 
Groan  for  pain,  and  weep  for  oold; 

LXX 

\  <  From  the  haunts  of  daily  life. 
Where  is  waged  the  dailv  strife 
With  common  wants  and  common  cares. 
Which  sows  the  human  heart  with  tares; 

LXXI 

*  Lastly,  from  the  palaces 
Where  the  murmur  of  distress 
Echoes,  like  the  distant  sound 
Of  a  wind  alive,  aroand 

Lxxn 

*  Those  prison-halls  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
Where  some  few  feel  such  compassion 
For  those  who  groan,  and  toil,  and  wail. 
As  must  make  their  brethren  pale;  — 

LXXIII 
'  Ye  who  suffer  woes  untold. 
Or  to  feel  or  to  behold 
Your  lost  country  bought  and  sold 
With  a  price  of  blood  and  gold: 


LXXIV 


*  Let  a  vast  assembly  be, 
And  with  neat  solemnity 
Declare  vnth  measured  words  that  ye 
Are,  as  Grod  has  made  ye,  free  I 


LXXV 


*  Be  your  strong  and  simple  words 
Keen  to  wound  as  sharpened  swords; 
And  wide  as  targes  let  them  be, 
With  their  shade  to  cover  ye. 

LXXVI 

*  Let  the  tyrants  pour  around 
With  a  quick  and  startling  sound. 
Like  the  loosening  of  a  sea, 
Troops  of  armed  emblazonry* 

LXXVII 

*  Let  the  charged  artillery  drive 
Till  the  dead  air  seems  idive 
With  the  clash  of  clanging  wheels 
And  the  tramp  of  horses'  heels. 

Lxxvni 

<  Let  the  ftxM  bayonet 
Gleam  with  sharp  desire  to  wet 
Its  bright  point  in  English  blood, 
Looking  keen  as  one  for  food. 

LXXIX 

<  Let  the  horsemen's  scimitars 
Wheel  and  flash,  like  sphereless  stars 
Thirsting  to  eclipse  their  burning 

Li  a  sea  of  death  and  mourning. 

LXXX 

*  Stand  ye  calm  and  resolate. 
Like  a  forest  close  and  mute. 

With  folded  arms,  and  looks  which  are 
Weapons  of  unvanquished  war. 

LXXXI 

*  And  let  Panic,  who  outspeeds 
The  career  of  arm^d  steeds. 
Pass,  a  disregarded  shade, 
Through  your  phalanx  undismayed. 

Lxxxn  ^ 

*  Let  the  laws  of  your  own  land. 
Good  or  ill,  between  ye  stand. 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,   ' 
Arbiters  of  the  dispute:  — 
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*  The  old  laws  of  England  —  they 
Whose  reverend  heads  with  age  are  gnjf 
Children  of  a  wiser  day; 

And  whose  solemn  voice  most  be 
Thine  own  echo  —  Liberty  I 

LXXXIV 

*  On  those  who  first  should  violate 
Such  sacred  heralds  in  their  state 
Rest  the  blood  that  must  ensue; 
And  it  will  not  rest  on  you. 

LXXXV 

*  And  if  then  the  tjrrants  dare. 
Let  them  ride  among  you  there. 
Slash,  and  stab,  and  maim,  and  hew; 
What  they  like,  that  let  them  do. 


LXXXVI 

*  With  folded  arms  and  steady  eyes, 
And  little  fear,  and  less  surprise. 
Look  upon  them  as  they  slay,  j 

Till  their  rage  has  died  away.  I 


Lxxxvn 


*  Then  they  will  return  with  shame 
To  the  place  from  which  thev  came; 
And  the  blood  thus  shed  will  speak 
In  hot  blushes  on  their  cheek. 


LXXXVIII 
*  Every  woman  In  the  land 
Will  point  at  them  as  they  stand; 
The^  will  hardly  dare  to  greet 
Their  acquaintanee  in  the  street. 


LXXXIX 


*  And  the  bold  true  warriors. 
Who  have  hugged  Danger  in  wars, 
Will  turn  to  those  who  would  be  free» 
Ashamed  of  such  base  company. 


xc 

*  And  that  slaughter  to  the  Nation 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiration. 
Eloquent,  oracular; 

A  volcano  he^d  afar. 

XCI 

*  And  these  words  shall  then  become 
Like  oppression's  thundered  doom, 
Ringing  through  each  heart  and  brainy 
HcMd  again  —  again  —  again  I 

xcn 

'  Rise  like  lions  after  slumber 
In  unvanquishable  number ! 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth,  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you  — > 
Te  are  many,  they  are  few  I ' 


PETER  BELL  THE  THIRD 

BY  MICHING  MALLECHO,  ESQ. 

It  It  a  partjr  in  a  parlor, 

Cnunmed  fust  as  they  on  earth  were  crammed. 

Some  sippms  pundi  —  some  sipping  tea ; 

But,  as  you  by  their  hices  see. 

All  silent,  and  all^—  damned  I 

PeUr  Bei/t  by  W.  Wordswoktk. 

O/Mia.^VHM  meant  this,  my  lord? 

HamUt.  —  Marry,  this  is  Mtehlng  Mallecfao;  it  means  mischief. 

Smakispbaks. 


Peter  BeU  the  Third  was  suggested  by  some 
reviews,  in  The  Examitier^  of  Wordsworth's 
Peter  Bell  and  of  John  Hamilton  Reynolds's 
satire  on  Wordsworth  of  the  same  title.  They 
amused  Shelley,  and  he  wrote  the  present  poem 
in  that  yein  of  fun  which  seldom  appeared 
in  his  Terse,  though  It  wss  a  oharacteristio 
trait  of  his  private  life.  *  I  think  Peter  not 
bad  in  his  way,'  wrote  Shelley  to  Oilier. '  but 
perhaps  no  one  will  belieye  in  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  joke  from  me.*    Shelley's  satire  is 


meant  pleasantly  enough,  as  his  admiration  ^or 
Wordsworth's  poetic  powers  is  evident  in  many 
ways,  and  he  was  careful  to  change  the  name 
Emma  to  Betty,  haying  inadvertently  uaed  the 
former,  — '  Emma,  I  recollect,  is  the  real  name 
of  the  sister  of  a  great  poet  who  might  be  mia- 
taken  for  Peter/  Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  note 
states  the  case  frankly  and  fairly : 

*A  critique  on  Wordsworth's  Peter  BdH 
reached  us  at  Leghorn,  which  amused  Shelley 
exceedingly  and  snggested  this  poem.    I  need 
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•earoely  obterre  that  nothing  prasonal  to  the 
Anthor  of  Peter  Bell  is  intendea  in  this  poem. 
No  man  erer  admired  Wordsworth's  poetry- 
more;— he  read  it  perpetually,  and  tanght 
others  to  appreciate  its  beauties.  This  poem 
is,  like  all  others  written  by  Shelley,  ideaL 
Be  conoftiyH  fha  idnnliTn  irf  a  pntt  —  'Uflfri 
of  lofty  and  ereatire  ^^enius  —  quitdng^lhe 
gforions  eaUing  of  discovering  and  announcing 
tiie  beaatlful  and  g^ood,  to  support  and^pbpa- 
ffate  Ignonlnt  prejudices  and  pernicious  errors ; 
miparting  to  tne  unenlightened,  not  that  ardor 
for~eni&  and'spixit  of  toleration  which  Shelley 
looked  on  as  the  sources  of  the  moral  iraproye- 
ment  and  happiness  of  mankind ;  but  false  and 
injurious  opinions,  that  evil  was  good,  and  that 
ignorance  and  force  were  the  best  allies  of 
purity  and  virtue.  His  idea  was  that  a  man 
gifted  even  as  transcendently  as  the  Author 
of  Pfier  Belly  with  the  highest  qualities  of 
genius,  must,  if  he  fostered  such  errors,  be  in- 
fected with  dulness.  This  poem  was  written, 
as  a  warning  —  not  as  a  narration  of  the  real- 
ity. He  was  unacquainted  personally  with 
Wordsworth  or  with  Coleridge  (to  whom  he 
alludes  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  poem),  and 
therefore,  I  repeat,  his  poem  is  purely  ideal  ,* 
—  it  contains  something  of  criticism  on  the 
eompoaitions  of  these  great  poets,  but  nothing 
injurious  to  the  men  themselves. 

1^  *  No  poem  contains  more  of  Shelley's  peculiar 
Tttjrs,  with  regard  to  the  errors  into  wCibh 
many  of  the  wiwst  have  fallen,  and  of  the  pep- 
nicioQs  effects  of  certain  opinions  on  sociely. 
Much  of  it  is  beautifully  written  —  and  though, 
like  the  bnriesque  drama  of  Swellf oot,  it  must 
be  looked  on  as  a  plaything,  it  has  so  much 
merit  and  poetry-— so  much  of  himself  in  it, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  greatly,  and  by 
right  belongs  to  the  world  for  whose  instruo- 
tion  and  benefit  it  was  written.' 

Shelley's  own  account  of  the  burlesque  is 
given  in  a  letter  to  Hunt : 

*  Now,  I  only  send  you  a  very  heroic  poem, 
which  I  wish  you  to  give  to  Oilier,  and  desire 
him  to  print  and  publish  immediately,  yon 
being  kind  enough  to  take  upon  yourself  the 
correction  of  the  press  —  not,  however,  with  my 
name ;  and  you  must  tell  Oilier  that  the  author 
is  to  be  kept  asecxet,  and  that  I  confide  in  him 
for  this  object  as  I  would  confide  in  aphyrician 
or  lawyer,  or  any  other  man  whose  professional 
situation  renders  the  betraying  of  what  is  en- 
trusted a  dishonor.  My  motive  in  this  ia  solely 
not  toprejodge  myself  in  the  present  moment, 
as  I  hare  only  expended  a  few  days  in  this 
party  ■qnib,  and,  of  course,  taken  little  pains. 
The  verses  and  language  I  have  let  come  as 
they  woold,  and  I  am  about  to  publish  more 
serious  tlniM;s  this  winter ;  afterwards,  that  is 
Best  year,  it  the  thing  should  be  remembered 


so  long,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  anthor  being 
known,  but  not  now,  I  should  Jike  well  enough 
that  it  should  both  go  to  press  and  be  printed 
Tery  quickly ;  as  more  seriou^  things  are  on 
the  eve  of  engaging  both  the  public  attention 
and  mine.' 

The  poem  was  written  at  Florence,  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  1819,  and  .^nt  forward 
to  Hunt  at  once  for  publication.  It  did  not 
appear,  however,  until  twenty  years  after,  when 
it  was  included  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  second  edition 
of  the  collected  poems,  1839. 


DEDICATION 

TO  THOMAS  BBOWV,  ESQ.,  TRB  YOUNGER,  B.  F. 

Deab  Tom,  —  Allow  me  to  request  yon  to 
introduce  Mr.  Peter  Bell  to  the  respectable 
family  of  the  Fudges.  Although  he  may  fall 
short  of  those  very  considerable  personages  in 
the  more  active  properties  which  characterize 
the  Rat  and  the  Apostate,  I  suspect  that  even 
you,  their  historian,  will  confess  that  he  sur- 
passes them  in  the  more  peculiarly  legitimate 
qualification  of  intolerable  dulness. 

Ton  know  BIr.  Examiner  Hunt ;  well  —  it 
was  he  who  presented  me  to  two  of  the  Mr. 
Bells.  My  intimacy  with  the  younger  Mr. 
Bell  naturally  sprung  from  this  intr^lnction 
to  his  brothers.  And  in  presenting  him  to  yon 
I  have  the  satisfaction  ot  being  able  to  assure 
yon  that  he  is  considerably  the  dullest  of  ti^e 
three. 

There  is  this  particular  advantege  in  an  so- 
anaintance  with  any  one  of  the  reter  Bells 
tnat,  if  yon  know  one  Peter  Bell,  you  know 
three  Peter  Bells ;  they  are  not  one,  but  three ; 
not  three,  but  one.  An  awful  mystery,  which, 
after  having  caused  torrente  of  blood  and  hav- 
ing been  hymned  by  (groans  enough  to  deafen 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  is  at  length  illustrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  the  theo- 
logical world  by  the  nature  of  lib.  Peter  Bell. 

reter  is  a  polyhedric  Peter,  or  a  Peter  with 
many  sides.  He  changes  colors  like  a  chame- 
leon and  his  coat  like  a  snake.  He  is  a  Pro- 
teus of  a  Peter.  He  was  at  first  sublime, 
pathetic,  impressive,  profound ;  then  dull ; 
then  prosv  and  dull ;  and  now  dull  —  oh,  so 
very  dull !  it  is  an  ultra-legitimate  dulness. 

You  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  Hell  and  the  Devil  as  supernatural 
machinery.  The  whole  scene  of  my  epic  is  in 
'this  world  which  is'  —  so  Peter  informed  us 
before  his  conversion  to  White  Obi  — 
The  world  of  all  of  at,  and  where 
Wejlnd <mr  happiness^  ornotaiaU, 

Let  me  observe  that  I  have  spent  six  <n 
fOTen  days  in  composing  this  snlmme  piece  | 
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the  orb  of  my  moon-like  genhis  has  made  the 
fourth  part  of  its  reyolntioii  round  the  dull 
earth  which  yon  inhabit,  driving  yoa  mad, 
while  it  has  retained  its  calnmess  and  its 
splendor,  and  I  have  been  fitting  this  its  last 
pnase  *to  occupy  a  permanent  station  ui  the 
literature  of  my  country.' 

Tour  works,  indeed,  dear  Tom,  sell  better ; 
but  mine  are  far  superior.  The  publio  is  no 
judge ;  posterity  sets  all  to  rights. 

Allow  me  to  observe  that  so  much  has  been 
written  of  Peter  Bell  that  the  present  history 
can  be  considered  only,  like  the  Iliad,  as  a 
continuation  of  that  series  of  ^  cyclic  poems 
which  have  already  been  candidates  for  be- 
stowine  immortality  upon,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  receive  it  from,  his  character  and 
adventures.  In  this  point  of  view  I  have  vio- 
lated no  rule  of  syntax  in  beginning  my  com- 
position with  a  conjunction;  the  full  stop, 
which  closes  the  poem  continued  by  me,  being, 
like  the  full  stops  at  the  end  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  a  full  stop  of  a  very  qualified  import 

PROLOGUE 

Peter  Bells,  one,  two  and  three, 

O'er  the  wide  world  wandering  be. 

First,  the  antenatal  Peter, 

Wrapped  in  weeds  of  the  same  metrOi 

The  80  long  predestined  raiment, 

Clothed  in  which  to  walk'  his  way  m^ax^ 

The  second  Peter ;  whose  ambition 

Is  to  link  the  proposition, 

As  the  mean  of  two  extremes, 

(This  was  learned  from  Aldrich's  themes), 

Shielding  from  the  guilt  of  schism 

The  orthodozal  syllogism  ; 

The  First  Peter  —  he  who  was 

Like  the  shadow  in  the  glass 

Of  the  second,  yet  unripe, 

His  substantial  antitype. 

Then  came  Peter  Bell  the  Second, 

Who  henceforward  must  be  reckoned 

The  body  of  a  double  soul, 

And  that  portion  of  the  whole 

Without  which  the  rest  would  seem 

Ends  of  a  disjointed  dream. 

And  the  Thii^  is  he  who  has 

O'er  the  erave  been  forced  to  pass 

To  the  other  side,  which  is  — 

Go  and  try  else  —  just  like  this. 

Peter  Bell  the  First  was  Peter 

Smugger,  milder,  softer,  neater, 

Like  the  soul  before  it  is 

Bom  from  tJiat  world  into  this* 

The  next  Peter  Bell  was  he. 


Hoping  that  the  immortality  which  yon  haiwex 
given  to  the  Fudg^es,  you  will  receive  from 
them ;  and  in  the  firm  expectation  that  when  I 
London  shall  be  an  habitation  of  bitterns,  when ' 
St  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  shall  stand, 
shapeless  and  nameless  ruins,  in  the  midst  of 
an  unpeopled  marsh ;  when  the  piers  of  Water- 
loo Bridge  shall  become  the  nuclei  of  islets  of 
reeds  and  osiers,  and  cast  the  jagged  shadows 
of  their  broken  arches  on  the  solitary  stream, 
some  transatlantic  commentator  will  be  weigh- 
ing in  the  scales  of  some  new  and  now  umm- 
agined  system  of  criticism  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Bells  and  the  Fudges  and  their 
historians, 

I  remain,  dear  Tom, 

Yours  sincerely, 

December  1, 1819.     Micbino  Mallecho. 

P.  S.  -—  Pray  excuse  the  date  of  place ;  so 
soon  as  the  profits  of  the  publication  come  in, 
I  mean  to  hire  lodgings  in  a  more  respectable 
street 

Prederote,  like  yon  and  me. 
To  good  or  evil,  as  may  come; 
His  was  the  severer  doom,  — 
For  he  was  an  evil  Cotter, 
And  a  polygamic  Pottett^ 
And  the  last  is  Peter  Bell, 
Damned  since  our  first  parents  fell. 
Damned  eternally  to  Hell  — > 
Surely  he  deserves  it  well  1 


PART  THE  FIRST 

DEATH 

I 

And  Peter  Bell,  when  he  had  been 
With  fresh-imported  Hell-fire  warmed. 

Grew  serious  —  from  his  dress  and  mien 

'T  was  very  plainly  to  be  seen 
Peter  was  quite  reformed. 


II 


His 


eyes  tnmed   np,  his   month  tamed 
down; 

His  accent  caught  a  nasal  twang; 
He  oiled  his  hair;  there  might  be  heard 
The  grace  of  Grod  in  every  word 
Which  Peter  said  or  sang. 

in 
But  Peter  now  grew  old,  and  had 
An  ill  no  doctor  could  unravel; 
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His  torments  almost  drove  bim  mad; 
Some  said  it  was  a  fover  bad; 
Some  swore  it  was  tbe  gravel. 


IV 


His  holy  friends  tben  came  about. 

And  with  long  preaching  and  penuasion 
Convinced  the  patient  that  withoat 


Tbe  smallest  shadow  of  a  doubt 


He 


^ 


\  predestined  to  damnation*   j 


They  said  —  *  Thy  name  is  Peter  Bell; 

Thy  skin  is  of  a  brimstone  hue; 
Alive  or  dead  —  ay,  sick  or  well— 
The  one  Grod  made  to  rhyme  with  bell; 

The  other,  I  think,  rhymes  with  you.' 

VI 
Then  Peter  set  up  such  a  yell  t 

The  nurse,  who  with  some  water  gmel 
Was  climbing  up  tbe  stairs,  as  well 
As  her  old  legs  could  climb  them  ^>  fell, 
And  broke   them   both  —  the  fall  was 
cruel. 

VII 

The  Person  from  the  casement  leapt 

Into  the  lake  of  Windermere; 
And  many  an  eel  —  though  no  adept 
In  God's  right  reason  for  it  —  kept 
Gnawing  his  kidneys  half  a  year. 

vin 
And  all  the  rest  rushed  through  the  door, 

And  tumbled  over  one  another. 
And  broke  their  skulls.  — -  Upon  the  floor 
Meanwhile  sat  Peter  Bell,  and  swore, 

And  cursed  his  father  and  his  mother; 

IX 
^  And  raved  of  God,  and  sin,  and  death, 
I     Blaspheming  like  an  infidel; 
jAnd  said  that  with  his  clenched  teeth 
iHe  'd  seize  the  earth  from  underneath 
>    And  drag  it  with  him  down  to  helL 

^  X 

As  he  was  speakinff  came  a  spasm 

And  wrenched  his  gnashing  teeth  asan* 
der; 
Like  one  who  sees  a  strange  phantasm 
He  lay,  —  there  was  a  silent  chasm 

Betwixt  his  upper  jaw  and  under. 


XI 


And  yellow  death  lay  on  his  face; 

And  a  fixed  smile  that  was  not  human 
Told,  as  I  understand  the  case. 
That  he  was  gone  to  the  wrong  place. 

I  heard  all  this  from  the  old  woman. 

XU 

Then  there  came   down  from   Langdalfl 
Pike 

A  cloud,  with  lightning,  wind  and  hail; 
It  swept  over  the  mountains  like 
An  ocean,  —  and  I  heard  it  strike 

The  woods  and  crags  of  Grasmere  vale. 

XIII 
And  I  saw  the  black  storm  come 

Nearer,  minute  after  minute; 
Its  thunder  made  the  cataracts  dumb; 
With  hiss,  and  dash,  and  hollow  hum. 

It  neared  as  if  the  Devil  was  in  it. 

XIV 
The  Devil  was  in  it;  he  had  bought 
Peter  for  half-a-crown;  and  when 
The    storm    which    bore    him    vanishedi 

nought 
That  in  the  house  that  storm  had  caught 
Was  ever  seen  again. 

XV 

The  gaping  neighbors  came  next  day; 

The^  found  all  vanished  from  the  shore; 
The  Bible,  whence  he  used  to  pray. 
Half  scorched  under  a  hen-coop  lay; 

Smashed  glass  —and  nothing  more  f 


PART  THE   SECOND 

THE  DEVIL 
I 

The  Deril,  I  safely  can  aver, 

Has  neither  hoof,  nor  tail,  nor  sting; 
Nor  is  he,  as  some  sages  swear, 
A  spirit,  neither  here  nor  there, 

In  nothing  —  yet  in  everything. 

II 
He  is  '-^  what  we  are;  for  sometimes 

The  Devil  is  a  gentleman; 
At  others  a  bard  bartering  rhymes 
For  sack;  a  statesman  spinning  crimes; 

A  swindler,  living  as  ne  can; 
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A  thief,  who  eometii  in  the  night, 

With  whole  boots  and  net  pantaloonsi 
Like  some  one  whom  it  were  not  right 
To  mention,  —  or  the  luckless  wigh^ 
From  whom  he  steals  nine  silver  spoons. 


IV 


Bat  in  this  ease  he  did  appear 

Like  a  slop-merchant  from  Wapping, 
And  with  smug  face  and  eye  severe 
On  every  side  did  perk  and  peer 
Till  he  saw  Peter  dead  or  napping. 


He  had  on  an  upper  Benjamin 

(For  he  was  of  the  driving  schism) 
In  the  which  he  wrapped  his  skin 
From  the  storm  he  travelled  in^ 
For  fear  of  rheumatism. 

VI 

He  called  the  ghost  out  of  the  corse,  — 
It  was  exceedingly  like  Peter, 

Only  its  voice  was  hollow  and  hoarse; 

It  had  a  queerish  look,  of  course; 
Its  dress  too  was  a  little  neater. 

vn 
The  Devil  knew  not  his  name  and  lot; 

Peter  knew  not  that  he  was  Bell ; 
Each  had  an  upper  stream  of  thought. 
Which  made  all  seem  as  it  was  not, 

Fitting  itself  to  all  things  weU. 

vni 

Peter  thonght  he  had  parents  dear, 
Brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  cronies, 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire; 

Heperhaps  had  found  them  there 
Had  he  gone  and  boldly  shown  his 

IX 

Solemn  phiz  in  his  own  village, 

Where  he  thonght  oft  when  a  boy 
He  'd  clomb  the  orchard  walls  to  pillage 
Theproduce  of  his  neighbor's  tillage, 
With  marvellous  pride  and  joy. 


And  the  Devil  thought  he  had, 

*Mid  the  misery  and  confusion 
Of  an  unjust  war,  just  made 
A  fortune  by  the  gainful  trade 


Of  giving  soldiers  rations  bad  ^      ^        ^ 
le  world  is  full  of  strange  delosioii;    , 

XI 

That  he  had  a  mansion  planned 

In  a  square  like  Grosvenor-sqnare, 
That  he  was  aping  fashion,  and 
That  he  now  came  to  Westmoreland 
To  see  what  was  romantic  there. 

xn 
And  all  this,  though  quite  ideal, 

Ready  at  a  breath  to  vanish, 
Was  a  state  not  more  unreal 
Than  the  peace  he  could  not  feel. 

Or  the  care  he  could  not  banish. 

xin 
After  a  little  conversation. 

The  Devil  told  Peter,  if  he  chose. 
He  'd  brine  him  to  the  world  of  fashion 
By  giving  him  a  situation 

In  his  own  service  —  and  new  dothea. 

XIV 

And  Peter  bowed,  quite  pleased  and  prond. 

And  after  waiting  some  few  days 
For  a  new  liverjr  —  dirty  yellow 
Turned    up    with    black  —  the    wretched 
fellow 
Was  bowled  to    Hell    in    the    Devil's 
chaise. 


PART  THE  THIRD 

HELL 

I 

Hbll  is  a  city  much  like  London  — 

A  populous  and  a  smoky  city; 
There  are  all  sorts  of  people  undone,  \ 

And  there  is  little  or  no  fun  done ;  ' 

Small  justice  shown,  and  still  less  pity. 

n 
There  is  a  Castles,  and  a  Canning, 

A  Cobbett,  and  a  Castlereagh; 
All  sorts  of  caitiff  corpses  plauning 
All  sorts  of  cozening  for  tiepanning 

Corpses  less  corrupt  than  they. 

ni 

There  is  a ,  who  has  lost 

His  wits,  or  sold  them,  none  knows  which; 
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He  walks  about  a  doable  gbosty 
And,  though  as  thin  as  Fraud  almost, 
Erer  grows  more  grim  and  rich. 


IV 


There  is  a  Chancery  Court;  a  King; 

A  manufacturing  mob;  a  set 
Of  thieves  who  bj  themseWes  are  sent 
Similar  thieves  to  represent; 

An  army;  and  a  public  debt. 


Which  last  is  a  scheme  of  paper  money. 

And  means  —  being  interpreted  —  \ 

•  Bees,  keep  your  wax  —  give  us  the  honey, 
And  we  will  plant,  while  skies  are  sunny, 
Flowers,  which  in  winter  serve  instead.' 

VI 

There  is  great  talk  of  revolution  — 

And  a  great  chance  of  despotism  — 
German  soldiers  —  camps  —  confusion  — * 
Tumults  —  lotteries  —  rage  —  delusion  — 
Gin — suicide  —  and  methodism; 

vn 
Taxes  too,  on  wine  and  bread. 

And  meat,  and  beer,  and  tea,  and  cheese, 
From  which  those  patriots  pure  are  fed, 
Who  gorge  before  they  reel  to  bed, 

The  tenfold  essence  of  all  these. 

vra 

There  are  mincing  women,  mewing 

(Like  cats,  who  amant  miserly 
Of  their  own  virtue,  and  pursuing  [ 

Their  eentler  sisters  to  that  ruin 

Without  which  —  what  were  chastity  ? 

IX 
Lawyers  —  judges  —  old  hobnobbers 

Are  there  —  bailiffs  —  chancellors  — 
Bishops  —  great  and  little  robbers  — 
Rhymesters  —  pamphleteers  —  stock-job- 
bers— 
Men  of  glory  in  the  wars; 


Things  whose  trade  is,  over  ladies 

To  lean,  and  flirt,  and  stare,  and  sim- 
t  per, 

t  mi  all  that  is  divine  in  woman 
CjGrows  cruel,  courteous,  smooth,  inhnman. 
Crucified  'twixt  a  smile  and  whimper; 


XI 


Thmstinp^,  toiling,  wailing,  moiling, 

Frownmg,  preaching  —  such  a  riot  I 
Each  with  never-ceasing  labor. 
Whilst  he  thinks  he  cheats  his  neighbor. 
Cheating  his  own  heart  of  quiet. 


XII 

And  all  these  meet  at  levees; 

Dinners  convivial  and  political; 
Suppers  of  epic  poets;  teas. 
Where  small  talk  dies  in  agonies; 

Breakfasts  professional  and  critical; 

XIII 

Lnnches  and  snacks  so  aldermanio 
That  one  would  furnish  forth  ten  din* 
ners. 
Where  reiens  a  Cretan-tongu^d  panic, 
Lest  news  Russ,  Dutch,  or  Alemanuio 
Should  make  some    losers,  and   some 
winners; 

XIV 

At  conversazioni  —  balls  — 

Conventicles  —  and  drawing-rooms  — > 
Courts  of  law  —  committees  —  calls 
Of  a  morning  —  clubs  —  book-stalls  — 

Churches  —  masquerades  —  and  tombs 

XV 

And  this  is  Hell  —  and  in  this  smother 
Are  all  damnable  and  damned; 

Each  one,  damning,  damns  the  other; 

They  are  damned  by  one  another, 
By  none  other  are  they  damned. 

XVI 

T  isA-lift  to  sajr,  'God  damns  I '    — J- 
Where  was  Heaven's  Attorney-General 

When  they  first  gave  out  such  flams  ? 

Let  there  be  an  end  of  shams; 
They  are  mines  of  poisonous  mineraL 

xvn 
Statesmen  damn  themselves  to  be 

Cursed;  and  lawyers  damn  their  soub 
To  the  auction  of  a  fee;  \ 

Churchmen  damn  themselves  to  see     j 

Grod's  sweet  love  in  burning  coals.    / 

XVIII 

The  rich  are  damned,  beyond  all  cure, 
To  taunt,  and  starve,  and  trample  on 
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The  weak  and  wretched;  and  the  poor 
Damn  their  broken  hearts  to  endure 
Stripe  on  stripe,  with  groan  on  groan. 

XIX 

Sometimes  the  poor  are  damned  indeed 
To  take,  not  means  for  being  blessed, 
But  Cobbett's  snu£P,  reyenge;  that  weed 
From  which  the  worms  that  it  doth  feed 
Squeeze    less    than    thej    before    pos- 
sessed. 

XX 

And  some  few,  like  we  know  whO| 

Damned  —  but  God  alone  knows  why  — 
To  believe  their  minds  are  given 
To  make  this  ugly  Hell  a  Heaven; 
In  which  faith  they  live  and  die. 

XXI 
Thus,  as  in  a  town,  plague-stricken, 

Each  man,  be  he  sound  or  no, 
Must  indifferently  sicken; 
As  when  day  begins  to  thicken, 

None  knows  a  pigeon  from  a  crow; 

xxn 

Sojgood  and  bad,  sane  and  mad, 

Tlie  oppressor  and  the  oppressed; 
Those  who  weep  to  see  what  others 
Smile  to  inflict  upon  their  brothers; 
Lovers,  haters,  worst  and  best; 

xxin 

All  are  damned '-  they  breathe  an  air. 
Thick,  infected,  joy-dispelling; 

Each  pursues  what  seems  most  fair. 

Mining,  like  moles,   through    mind,  and 
there 

Scoop  palace-caverns  vast,  where  Care 
In  tbronkl  state  is  ever  dwelling. 


PART  THE  FOURTH 

SIN 


Lo,  Peter  in  Hell's  Grosvenor-8(}nare, 

A  footman  in  the  Devil's  service  I 
And  the  misjudging  world  would  swear 
That  every  man  in  service  there 
To  virtue  would  prefer  vice. 


But  Peter,  though  now  damned,  was  not 

What  Peter  was  before  danmation. 
Men  oftentimes  prepare  a  lot 
Which,  ere  it  finds  them,  is  not  what 
Suits  with  their  genuine  station. 


Ill 


All  things  that  Peter  saw  and  felt 

Had  a  peculiar  aspect  to  him ; 
And  when  they  came  within  the  belt 
Of  his  own  nature,  seemed  to  melt. 
Like  olond  to  cloud,  into  him. 


IV 


And  so  the  outward  world  uniting 
To  that  within  him,  he  became 

Considerably  uninviting 

To  those,  who  meditation  slighting. 
Were  moulded  in  a  different  frame. 


And  be  scorned  them,  and  they  scorned 
him; 

And  he  scorned  all  they  did;  and  they 
Did  all  that  men  of  their  own  trim 
Are  wont  to  do  to  please  their  whim  -» 

Drinking,  lying,  swearing,  play. 


Such  were  his  fellow-servants;  thus 
His  virtue,  like  our  own,  was  built 
Too  much  on  that  indignant  fuss 
Hypocrite  Pride  stirs  up  in  us 
To  bully  one  another 's  guilt. 

vn 
He  had  a  mind  which  was  somehow 

At  once  circumference  and  centre 
Of  all  he  might  or  feel  or  know; 
Nothing  went  ever  out,  although 

Something  did  ever  enter. 

VIII 
He  had  as  much  imagination 

As  a  pint-pot;  -^  he  never  could 
Fancy  another  situation. 
From  which  to  dart  his  oontemplatton. 

Than  that  wherein  he  stood. 

IX 
Yet  his  was  individual  mind, 

And  new-created  all  he  saw     | 
In  a  new  nuumer,  and  refined     / 
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'Those  new  creations,  and  combined ) 
'     Them,  bj  a  master-Bpirit's  law  /^ 


Thns ^-though  nnimaginatiye  — 
An  apprehension  clear,  intense, 
Of  his  mind's  work,  had  made  aliye 
The  things  it  wrought  on;  I  believe 
Wakening  a  sort  of  thought  in  sense. 

XI 

Bat  from  the  first 't  was  Peter's  drift 

To  be  a  kind  of  moral  eunuch; 
He  touched  the  hem  of  Nature's  shift. 
Felt  faint  —  and  never  dared  uplift 
The  closest,  all-concealing  tunic. 


XII 


She 


laughed   the    while,  with    an   arch 
smile. 

And  kissed  him  with  a  sister's  kiss. 
And  said  — '  My  best  Diogenes, 
1  love  you  well  —  but,  if  you  please. 
Tempi  not  again  my  deepest  bliss. 

XIII 

^  rr  is  you  are  cold  —  for  I,  not  coy, 
Tieid  love  for  love,  frank,  warm  and 
true; 
And  Boms,  a  Scottish  peasant  boy  ^ 
His  errors  prove  it  —  Knew  my  joy 
More,  learnt  friend,  than  you. 

XIV 

*Bocca  baeckUa  nonperde  verUura 

Arm  rinnuova  come  fa  la  luna :  — 
So  thooght  Boccaccio,  whose  sweet  words 

might  cure  a 
Male  prude,  like  you,  from  what  yon  now 
endure,  a 
Low-tide  in  soul,  like  a  stagnant  laguna.' 

XV 

Then  Peter  rubbed  his  eyes  severe. 
And  smoothed    his    spacious    forehead 
down. 
With    his    broad  palm;    'twizt  love  and 

fear, 
He  looked,  aa  he  no  doubt  felt,  queer, 
And  in  his  dream  sate  down. 

XVI 

The  Devil  was  no  uncommon  creature; 

A  leaden-witted  thief —  just  huddled 
Dot  of  the  dross  and  scum  of  nature; 


A  toad-like  lump  of  limb  and  feature, 
With  mind,  and  heart,  and  fancy  mud- 
dled. 


XVII 

He  was  that  heavy,  dull,  cold  thing, 
The  spirit  of  evU  well  may  be; 

A  drone  too  base  to  have  a  sting; 

Who  ffluts,  and  grimes  bis  lazy  wing, 
And  calls  lust  luxury. 

XVIII 
Now  he  was  quite  the  kind  of  wifl^ht 

Round  whom  collect,  at  a  fizea  era, 
Venison,  turtle,  hock,  and  claret, — 
Good  cheer  —  and  those  who  come  to  share 
it  — 
And  best  East  Indian  madeira  I 

XIX 

It  was  his  fancy  to  invite 

Men  of  science,  wit,  and  learning. 
Who  came  to  lend  each  other  light; 
He  proudly  thought  that  his  gold's  might 

Had  set  those  spirits  burning. 

XX 

And  men  of  learning,  science,  wity 

Considered  him  as  you  and  I 
Think  of  some  rotten  tree,  and  sit 
Lounging  and  dining  under  it, 

Exposed  to  the  wide  sky. 

XXI 

And  all  the  while,  with  loose  fat  smile. 
The  willing  wretch  sat  winking  there. 
Believing  't  was  his  power  that  made 
That  jovial  scene  —  and  that  all  paid 
Homage  to  his  unnoticed  chair; 

XXII 

Though  to  be  sure  this  place  was  Hell; 

He  was  the  Devil  —  and  all  they  ^ 
What  though  the  claret  circled  well. 
And  wit,  like  ocean,  rose  and  fell  ?  — 

Were  damned  eternally. 


PART  THE  FIFTH 

GRACE 


Among  the  guests  who  often  stayed 
mi  the  Devil's  petits-souperSi 
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A  tuan  tbere  came,  fair  as  a  maid. 
And  Peter  noted  what  he  said, 
Standing  beliind  His  master's  obair. 


II 


He  was  a  might j  poet  — and 

A  stibtle-souled  psychologist; 
All  things  he  seemed  to  understand^ 
Of  old  or  new  —  of  sea  or  land  — 
But  his  own  mind  —  which  was  a  mist 


ui 


This  was  a  man  who  might  have  turned 
Hell  into  Heayen  —  and  so  in  gladness 

A  Heaven  unto  himself  have  earned; 

But  he  in  shadows  undiscerned 
Trusted,  —  and  danmed  himself  to  mad- 


IV 


He  spoke  of  poetrj,  and  how 

'  Divine  it  was  —  a  liffht  —  a  love  — * 
A  spirit  which  like  wind  doth  blow 
As  it  listeth,  to  and  fro; 

A  dew  rained  down  from  Grod  above; 


*A   power  which  comes    and    goes    like 
dream. 
And  which  none  can  ever  trace  -~ 
Heaven's  light  on  earth  —  Truth's  brightest 

beam.' 
And  when  he  ceased  there  lay  the  gleam 
Of  those  words  upon  his  face. 

VI 
Now  Peter,  when  he  heard  such  talk, 

Would,  heedless  of  a  broken  pate, 
Stand  like  a  man  asleep,  or  balk 
Some  wishing  guest  of  knife  or  fork. 

Or  drop  and  break  bis  master's  plate. 

vu 

At  night  he  oft  would  start  and  wake 

Like  a  lover,  and  began 
In  a  wild  measure  songs  to  make 
On  moor,  and  glen,  and  rocky  lake. 

And  on  the  heart  of  man, — 

VIII 

And  on  the  universal  skv. 

And  the  wide  earth's  bosom  green, 
And  the  sweet,  strange  mystery 
Of  what  beyond  these  things  may  lie, 

And  yet  remain  unseen. 


IX 


For  in  his  thought  he  visited 

The  spots  in  which,  ere  dead  and  damned, 
He  his  wayward  life  had  led; 
Yet  knew  not  whence  the  thouirhts  were 
fed. 

Which  thus  his  fancy  erammed. 


And  these  obscure  remembrances 
Stirred  such  harmony  in  Peter, 
That  whensoever  he  should  please. 
He  could  speak  of  rocks  and  trees 
In  poetic  metre. 

XI 

For  though  it  was  without  a  sense 
Of  memory,  yet  he  remembered  well 

Many  a  ditch  and  quick-set  fence; 

Of  lakes  he  had  intelligence; 
He  knew  something  of  heath  and  felL 

xn 
He  had  also  dim  recollections 

Of  pedlers  tramping  on  their  rounds; 
Milk-pans  and  pails;  and  odd  collections 
Of  saws  and  proverbs;  and  reflections 

Old  parsons  make  in  burying-grounds. 

XIII 

But  Peter's  verse  was  clear,  and  came 
Announcing  from  the  frozen  hearth 

Of  a  cold  age,  that  none  might  tame 

The  soul  of  that  diviner  flame 
It  augured  to  the  Earth; 

'      XIV 

Like  eentle  rains,  on  the  dry  plains. 

Making  that  ereen  which  late  was  gray. 
Or  like  the  sudden  moon,  that  stains 
Some  eloomy  chamber's  window  panes 
With  a  bztNid  light  like  day. 

XV 

For  langrnage  was  in  Peter's  band 

Like  clay  while  he  was  yet  a  potter; 
And  he  made  songs  for  all  the  land, 
Sweet,  both  to  feel  and  understand, 
As  pipkins  late  to  mountain  cotter* 

XVI 

And  Mr. ,  the  bookseller. 

Gave  twenty  pounds  for  some;  —  then 
scorning 
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A  footman's  yellow  coat  to  wear, 
Peter,  too  proud  of  heart,  I  fear, 
Listaatlj  gave  the  De^il  warning. 

XVII 

Whereat  the  Devil  took  offence. 
And   swore   in  his  soul  a  great  oath 
then, 
*  That  for  his  damned  impertinence, 
He  'd  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense 
Of  what  was  due  to  gentlemen  1 ' 


PART  THE  SIXTH 

DAMNATION 
I 

*  O  THAT  mine  enemy  had  written 

A  book  I '  —  cried  Job;  a  fearful  curse, 
If  to  the  Arab,  as  the  Briton, 
T  was  galling  to  be  critic-bitten; 

The  Devil  to  Peter  wished  no  worse. 

n 
When  Peter's  next  new  book  found  rent. 

The  Devil  to  all  the  first  Reviews 
A  copy  of  it  slyly  sent, 
With  five-pound  note  as  compliment. 

And  this  short  notice  — '  Pray  abuse.' 

ra 

Then  seriatimy  month  and  quarter. 

Appeared  such  mad  tirades.   One  said,  — 

*  Peter  seduced  Mrs.  Foy's  daughter. 
Then  drowned  the  mother  in  Ullswater 

The  last  thing  as  he  went  to  bed.' 

IV 

Another  —  *  I^et  him  shave  his  head  t 
Where's  Dr.  Willb?— Or  is  he  jok- 
ing? 

What  does  the  rascal  mean  or  hope, 

No  longer  imitating  Pope, 

In  that  barbarian  Shakespeare  poking  ? ' 


One  more,  *  Is  incest  not  enough. 

And  must  there  be  adultery  too  ? 
Grace  after  meat  ?    Miscreant  and  Liar  t 
Thief!    Blackguard  I    Scoundrel  I    Fodl 
HeU-fire 
Is  twenty  times  too  good  for  yon. 


VI 

*  By  that  last  book  of  yours  we  think 

X  ou  've    double     cfamned    yourself    to 
scorn; 
We  warned  you  whilst  yet  on  the  brink 
You  stood.    From  your  black  name  will 
shrink 
The  babe  that  is  unborn.' 

vn 
All  these  Reyiews  the  Devil  made 

Up  in  a  parcel,  which  he  had 
Safely  to  reter's  house  conveyed. 
For  carriage,  tenpence  Peter  paid  -~ 
Untied  them  —  read  them  —  wenthalf« 
mad. 

vin 

*  What  I '  cried  he,  *  this  is  my  reward 

For  nights  of   thought,   and   days    of 
toU? 
Do  poets,  but  to  be  abhorred 
By  men  of  whom  they  never  heard^ 

Consume  their  spirits'  oil  ? 

IX 

*  What   have    I    done    to    them  ?  —  and 

who 

/*  Mrs.  Foy  ?    'T  is  rery  cruel 
To  speak  of  me  and  Betty  so ! 
Adultery  f  God  defend  me  f    Oh  I 

I  've  half  a  mind  to  fight  a  dueL 


*  Or,'  cried  he,  a  grave  look  collecting, 

'  Is  it  my  genius,  like  the  moon. 
Sets  those  who  stand  her  face  inspecting, 
That  face  within  their  brain  reflecting, 
Like  a  crazed  bell-chime,  out  of  tune  ?' 

XI 
For  Peter  did  not  know  the  town, 

But  thought,  as  country  readers  do. 
For  half  a  guinea  or  a  crown 
He  bought  oblivion  or  renown 

From  God's  own  voice  in  a  Review. 

xn 

All  Peter  did  on  this  occasion 

Was  writing  some  sad  stuff  in  prose. 
It  is  a  dangerous  invasion 
When  poets  criticise;  their  station 
Is  to  delight,  not  pose. 
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XIII 
The  Devil  then  sent  to  Leipsio  fair, 

For  Bom's  translation  of  Kant's  book; 
A  world  of  words,  tail  foremost,  where 
Right,  wrong,  false,  true,  and  foul,  and 
fair 
As  in  a  lottery-wheel  are  shook; 

XIV 

Five  thousand  orammed  octavo  pages 

Of  German  psychologies,  —  he 
Who  has  Juror  verborum  assuages 
Thereon  deserves  just  seven  months'  wages 
More  than  will  e'er  be  dne  to  me. 

XV 

I  looked  on  them  nine  several  days. 

And  then  I  saw  that  they  were  bad; 
A  friend,  too,  spoke  in  their  dispraise,^ 
He  never  read  them;  with  amaze 
I  found  Sir  William  Drummond  had. 

XVI 

When  the  book  came,  the  Devil  sent 

It  to  P.  Verbovale,  Fsquire, 
With  a  brief  note  of  compliment, 
By  that  night's  Carlisle  mail.    It  went, 

And  set liis  soul  on  fire  — 

XVII 

Fire,  which  ex  luce  prasbens  Jimum, 
Made  him  beyond  the  bottom  see 

Of  truth's  dear  well  —  when  I  and  yon, 
Ma'am, 

Go,  as  we  shall  do,  subter  humum. 
We  may  know  more  than  he. 

XVIII 

Now  Peter  ran  to  seed  in  soul 

Into  a  walking  paradox; 
For  he  was  neither  part  nor  whole, 
Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  knave  nor  fool,  — 

Among  the  woods  and  rocks. 

XIX 

Furious  he  rode,  where  late  he  ran, 
Lashing  and  spurring  his  tame  bobby; 

Turned  to  a  formal  puritan, 

A  solemn  and  unseziial  man,  — 
He  half  believed  WhUe  Obi. 

XX 

This  steed  in  vision  he  would  ride. 
High  trotting  over  nine-inoh  bridges, 


With  Flibbertigibbet,  imp  of  pride, 
Mockiue  and  mowing  by  his  side  — 
A  mad-brained  goblin  for  a  guide  — 
Over  oomfieldis,  gates  and  hedges. 

XXI 

After  these  ghastly  rides,  he  came 
Home  to  his  heart,  and    found    from 
thenoe 

Much  stolen  of  its  accustomed  flame; 

His  thoughts  grew  weak,  drowsy,  and  lame 
Of  their  intelligence. 

XXII 

To  Peter's  view,  all  seemed  one  hue; 

He  was  no  whig,  he  was  no  tory; 
No  Debt  and  no  Christian  he; 
He  got  so  subtle  that  to  be 

Nothing  was  all  his  glory. 

XXIII 

One  single  point  in  his  belief 

From  his  organization  sprung, 
The  heart-enrooted  faith,  the  chief 
Ear  in  his  doctrines'  blighted  sheaf, 

That '  happiness  is  wrong,? 

XXIV 

So  thoup^ht  Calvin  and  Dominic; 

So  think  their  fierce  successors,  who 
Even  now  would  neither  stint  nor  stick 
Our  flesh  from  off  our  bones  to  pick. 

If  they  might  *  do  their  do.' 

XXV 

His  morals  thus  were  undermined ; 

The  old  Peter--  the  hard,  old  Potter 
Was  bom  anew  within  his  mind; 
He  grew  dull,  harsh,  sly,  unrefined, 

As  when  he  tramped  beside  the  Otter 

XXVI 

In  the  death  hues  of  agony 

Lambently  flashing  from  a  fish. 
Now  Peter  felt  amused  to  see 
Shades  like  a  rainbow's  rise  and  flee. 
Mixed  with  a  certain  hungry  wish. 

XXVII 

So  in  his  Country's  dying  face 

He  looked  —  and  lovely  as  she  lay, 
Seeking  in  vain  his  last  embrace, 
Wailing  her  own  abandoned  case, 
With  hardened  sneer  he  turned  away; 
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XXVUI 


And  cooUj  to  bis  own  soul  said, — 
'  Do  70a  uot  think  that  we  might  make 

A  poem  on  her  when  she 's  dead; 

Or,  no — a  thought  is  in  ray  head^* 
Her  shroad  for  a  new  sheet  I  'U  take; 

XXIX 

'  ^j  wife  wants  one.     Let  who  will  bury 
Inis  mangled  corpse  !    And  I  and  you, 
My  dearest  Soul,  will  then  make  merry. 
As  the  Prince  Regent  did  with  Sherry,  — 
Ay  —  and  at  last  desert  me  too.' 

XXX 

And  so  his  soul  would  not  be  gay, 

But  moaned  within  him;  like  a  {a,wn 
Moaning  within  a  cave,  it  lay 
Wouoded  and  wasting,  day  by  day. 
Till  all  its  life  of  life  was  gone. 

XXXI 

,  As  troubled  skies  stain  waters  dear, 
The  storm  in  Peter's  heart  and  mind 

Now  made  his  verses  dark  and  queer; 

They  were  the  ghosts  of  what  they  were. 
Shaking  dim  grave  clothes  in  the  wind. 

XXXII 

For  he  now  raved  enormous  folly, 

Of     Baptisms,      Sunday-schools,     and 
Graves; 
T  would  make  George  Colman  melancholy 
To  have  heard  him.  Eke  a  male  Molly, 
Chanting  those  stupid  staves. 

xxxin 
Tet  the  Reviews,  who  heaped  abuse 

On  Peter  while  he  wrote  for  f reedom. 
So  soon  as  in  his  son?  they  spy 
The  folly  which  soothes  tyranny. 

Praise  him,  for  those  who  feed  'em. 

XXXIV 

'  He  was  a  man,  too  great  to  scan; 

A  planet  lost  in  truth's  keen  rays; 
His  virtue,  awfiil  and  prodigious; 
He  was  the  most  sublime,  relieions. 

Pure-minded  Poet  of  these  day».' 

XXXV 

As  soon  as  he  read  that,  cried  Peter, 

'  Eureka  1  I  have  found  the  way 
Tc  make  a  better  thing  of  metre 


Than  e'er  was  made  by  living  creature 
Up  to  this  blessM  day.' 

XXXVI 

Then  Peter  wrote  odes  to  the  Devil^ 
Li  one  of  which  he  meekly  said: 

<  May  Carnage  and  Slauehter, 
Thy  niece  and  thy  daughter, 
May  Rapine  and  Famine, 
Thy  gorffe  ever  cramming. 

Glut  thee  with  living  and  dead  I 

xxxvn 

<  May  death  and  damnation, 

And  consternation. 
Flit  up  ttom  hell  with  pure  intent  I 

Slasb  them  at  Manchester, 

Glasgow,  Leeds  and  Chester; 
Drench  all  with  blood  ttom  Avon  to  Trent 

xxxvin 
*  Let  thy  body-guard  yeomen 

Hew  down  l^bes  and  women 
And  laugh  with  bold  triumph  till  Heaven 
be  rent  f 
When  Moloch  in  Jewry 
Munched  children  with  fury. 
It  was  thou,  Devil,  dining  with  pure  in- 
tent.' 


PART  THE  SEVENTH 


DOUBLE  DAMNATION 


The  Devil  now  knew  his  proper  cue. 

Soon  as  he  read  the  ode,  he  drove 
To  his  friend  Lord  MacMurderchouse's, 
A  man  of  interest  in  both  houses. 

And  said:  — '  For  money  or  for  love. 


*  Pray  And  some  cure  or  sinecure; 

To  feed  ttom  the  superfluous  taxes, 
A  friend  of  onrs  —  a  poet;  fewer 
Have  fluttered  tamer  to  the  lure 

Than  he.'  His  lordship  stands  and  racks 
his 

ni 
Stupid  brams,  while  one  might  count 
As  many  beads  as  he  had  boroughs,  -^ 
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At  leugth  replies,  from  his  mean  front, 
Like  one  who  rubs  out  an  account, 
Smoothing  away   the    unmeaning   fur- 
\    rows: 

t  IV 

*  It  happens  fortunately,  dear  Sir, 

I  can.    I  hope  I  need  require 
No  pledge  from  you  that  he  will  stir 
In  our  a!ffairs;  —  like  Oliver, 

That  he  '11  be  worthy  of  his  hire.' 


These  words  exchanged,  the  news  sent  off 

To  Peter,  home  the  Devil  hied,  — 
Took  to  his  bed;  he  had  no  cough, 
No  doctor,  —  meat  and  drink  enough,  — 
Yet  that  same  night  he  died. 

VI 

The  Devil's  corpse  was  leaded  down; 

His  decent  heirs  enjoyed  his  pelf ; 
Mourning-coaches,  many  a  one. 
Followed  his  hearse  along  the  town;  — 

Where  was  the  Devil  mmself  ? 

VII 
When  Peter  heard  of  his  promotion, 

His  eyes  grew  like  two  starft  for  bliss; 
There  was  a  bow  of  sleek  devotion, 
£nfi;endering  in  his  back;  each  motion 

l^med  a  Lord's  shoe  to  kiss. 


VIII 


He 


house,    bought    plate,    and 


hired    a 
made 

A  genteel  drive  up  to  his  door, 
With  sifted  gravel  neatlj  laid, 
As  if  defying  all  who  said, 
Peter  was  ever  poor. 

IX 
But  a  disease  soon  struck  into 

The  verv  life  and  soul  of  Peter; 
He  walked  about  —  slept  —  had  the  hue 
Of  health  upon  his  cheeks  —  and  few 

Dug  better  —  none  a  heartier  eater. 


And  yet  a  strange  and  horrid  curse 
Clung  upon  Peter,  night  and  day; 
Month  after  month  the  thing  grew  worse, 
And  deadlier  than  in  this  my  verse 
I  can  find  strength  to  say. 


Peter  was  dull  —  he  was  at  first 

Dull  —  oh,  so  duU  —  so  very  dull  I 
Whether  he  talked,  wrote,  or  rehearsed  -« 
Still  with  this  dulness  was  he  cursed  — 
Dull  —  beyond  all  conception  —  dulL 

XII 
No  one  could  read  his  books  —  no  mortal. 
But  a  few  natural  friends,  would  hear 
him; 
The  parson  came  not  near  his  portal; 
His  state  was  like  that  of  the  immortal 
Described  by  Swift  —  no  man  eould  bear 
him. 

XIII 
His  sister,  wife,  and  children  yawned. 
With  a  long,  slow,  and  drear  ennui. 
All  human  patience  far  beyond; 
Their  hopes  of  Heaven  each  would  have 
pawned 
Anywhere  else  to  be. 

xrv 
But  in  his  verse,  and  in  his  prose. 

The  essence  of  his  dulness  was 
Concentred  and  compressed  so  close, 
'T  would  have  made  Guatimozin  doze 

On  his  red  gridiron  of  brass. 

XV 

A  printer's  boy,  folding  those  pages. 
Fell  slumbrouslv  upon  one  side. 

Like  those  famed  seven  who  slept  three 
ages; 

To  wakeful  frenzy's  vigil  rages. 
As  opiates,  were  the  same  applied. 

XVI 

Even  the  Reviewers  who  were  hired 
To  do  the  work  of  his  reviewing, 

With  adamantine  nerves,  grew  tired; 

Gaping  and  torpid  they  retired 
To  dream  of  what  they  should  be  do* 
ing. 

xvn 
And  worse  and  worse  the  drowsy  curse 
Yawned  in  him,  till  it  grew  a  pest  — 
A  wide  contagious  atmosphere 
Creeping    like   cold    through    all    thing* 
near, 
A  power  to  infect  and  to  infest 
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XVIII 


flis  servant-maids  and  dogs  grew  dull; 

His  kitten,  late  a  sportive  elf ; 
The  woods  and  lakes,  so  beautif ul. 
Of  dim  stupidity  were  full; 

All  grew  doll  as  Peter's  self. 


XIX 

The  earth  under  his  feet  —  the  springs 

Which  lived  within  it  a  quick  life, 
The  air,  the  winds  of  many  wings 
That  fan  it  with  new  murmurings, 
Were  dead  to  their  harmonious  strife. 

XX 

The  birds  and  beasts  within  the  wood. 
The  insects,  and  each  creeping  thing, 

Were  now  a  silent  multitude; 

Love's    work    was    left    un wrought — no 
brood 
Near  Peter's  house  took  wing. 

XXI 
And  eyery  neighboring  cottager 
Stupidly  yawned  upon  the  other; 


No  jackass  brayed;  no  little  cur 
CocKcd  up  his  ears;  no  man  would  stir 
To  save  a  dying  mother. 


XXII 


Yet  all  from  that  charmed  district  went 

But  some  half-idiot  and  half-knave. 
Who  rather  than  pay  any  rent 
Would  live  with  marvellous  content 
Over  his  father's  grave. 


XXIII 


No  bailiff  dared  within  that  space, 

For  fear  of  the  dull  charm,  to  enter; 
A  man  would  bear  upon  his  face, 
For  fifteen  months  in  any  case, 
The  yawn  of  such  a  venture. 


XXIV 


Seven  miles  above  —  below —  around  - 
This  pest  of  dulness  holds  its  sway; 

A  ghastly  life  without  a  sound ; 

To  Peter's  soul  the  spell  is  bound  — 
How  should  it  ever  pass  away  ? 


THE  WITCH   OF  ATLAS 


TTte  Witch  of  Adas  was  conceived  during  a 
solitary  walk  from  the  Baths  of  San  GKuliano, 
near  Hsa,  to  the  top  of  Monte  San  Pellegrino, 
August  12,  1820,  and  was  written  Angust  14, 
15,  and  16.  It  was  sent  to  Oilier  to  be  pub- 
lished with  Shelley's  name,  bnt  was  first  issned 
in  Mrs.  Shelley's  edition  of  the  Posthumous 
Poenu^  1824.  Her  own  note  gives  all  our  in- 
formation concerning  it,  except  Shelley's  char* 
acterisdc  si^h  *  if  its  merit  be  measured  by  the 
labor  which  it  cost,  [it]  is  worth  nothing.' 
Mrs.  Shelley  writes : 

'  We  spent  the  summer  at  the  Baths  of  San 
Ginliano,  four  miles  from  Pisa.  These  baths 
were  of  great  nse  to  Shelley  in  soothing  his 
nerrons  irritability.  We  made  several  excur- 
sions in  the  neighborhood.  The  country  around 
is  fertile,  and  diversified  and  rendered  pictur- 
esque by  nu^^  of  oe<tr  bills  and  more  distant 
mountains.  The  peasantry  are  a  handsome, 
intelligent  race,  and  there  was  a  gladsome 
sonny  heaven  spread  over  us,  that  rendered 
home  and  every  scene  we  visited  cheerful  and 
bright.  During  some  of  the  hottest  days  of 
Angnut,  Shelley  made  a  solitary  journey  on 
foot  to  the  summit  of  Monte  San  Pelegrino  — 
a  moontain  of  some  height,  on  the  top  of  which 


there  is  a  chapel,  the  object,  during  certain 
days  in  the  year,  of  many  pilgrimage.  The 
excursion  delighted  him  while  it  lasted,  though 
he  exerted  himself  too  much,  and  the  effect  was 
considerable  lassitude  and  weakness  on  his  re- 
turn. During  the  expedition  he  conceived  the 
idea  and  wrote,  in  the  three  days  immediately 
snooeeding  to  his  return,  The  Witch  of  Atlas. 
This  poem  is  peculiarly  characteristio  of  his 
tastes  —  wildly  fanciful,  full  of  brilliant  ima- 
gfery,  and  discarding  human  interest  and  pas- 
sion, to  revel  in  the  fantastic  ideas  that  hia 
imagination  sugg^ted. 

'  The  surpassing  excellence  of  The  Cenci  had 
made  me  greatly  desire  that  Shelley  should  in- 
crease his  popularity,  by  adopting  subjects  that 
would  more  suit  the  popular  taste  than  a  poem 
conceived  in  the  abstract  and  dreamy  spirit  of 
The  Witch  of  Atlas,  It  was  not  only  that  I 
wished  him  to  acquire  popularity  as  redound- 
ing to  his  fame  ;  but  I  believed  that  he  would 
obtain  a  greater  mastery  over  his  own  powers, 
and  greater  happiness  in  his  mind,  if  public 
applause  crowned  his  endeavors.  The  few 
stanzas  that  precede  the  poem  were  addressed 
to  me  on  my  representing  these  ideas  to  him. 
Even  now  I  believe  that  I  was  in  the  right 
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Shelley  did  not  expect  sympathy  and  approba- 
tion from  the  public ;  but  the  want  of  it  took 
away  a  portion  of  the  ardor  that  ought  to  have 
sustained  him  while  writing.  He  was  thrown  on 
his  own  resouroes  and  on  the  inspration  of  his 
own  soul,  and  wrote  because  his  mind  over- 
flowed, without  the  hope  of  being  apnreoiated. 
I  had  not  the  most  distant  wish  Uiat  he  should 
truckle  in  opinion,  or  submit  his  lofty  aspira- 
tions for  the  human  race  to  the  low  ambition 
and  pride  of  the  many,  but  I  felt  sure  that  if  his 
poems  were  more  addressed  to  the  common 
feelings  of  men,  his  proper  rank  among  the 
writers  of  the  day  would  be  acknowledged ; 
and  that  popularity  as  a  poet  would  enable 
his  countrymen  to  do  justice  to  his  character 
and  virtues ;  which,  in  those  days,  it  was  the 
mode  to  attack  with  the  most  flagitious  calum- 
nies and  insulting  abuse.  That  he  felt  these 
things  deeply  cannot  be  doubted,  though  he 
armed  himself  with  the  consciousness  of  acting 
from  a  lofty  and  heroic  sense  of  right.  The 
truth  burst  from  his  heart  sometimes  in  solitude, 
and  he  would  write  a  few  unfinished  verses 
that  showed  that  he  felt  the  sting.  .  .  • 

TO   MARY 


ON  HER  OBJECTING  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 
POEM  UPON  THE  SCORE  OF  ITS  CON- 
TAINING NO  HUBfAN  INTEREST 


How,  my  dear  Mary»  are  70a  eritio-bitten 
(Foit  vipers  kill,  though  dead)  by  some 
review, 
That  you  oondemn  these  verses  I  have 
written. 
Because    they    tell    no   story,  false  or 
tniel 
What,  though  no  mioe  are  oaught  bj  a 
young  kitten, 
May  it  not  leap  and  play  as  grown  eate 
do, 
Till  its  olawfl  oome  ?    Prithee,  for  this  one 

time. 
Content  thee  with  a  risionary  rhyme. 

n 
What  hand  would  orush  the  silken-wingM 

fly. 

The  youngest  of  inconstant  April's  min^ 
ions, 
Because  it  cannot  climb  the  purest  sky. 
Where  the  swan  sings,  amid  the  sun's 
dominions  ? 
Not  thine.    Tbon  knowest  'tis  its  doom  to 
die, 


'I  belieyed  that  all  this  morbid  feeling 
would  Tanish,  if  the  chord  of  sympadiy  be> 
tween  him  and  his  oonntrymen  were  touched. 
But  my  persuasions  were  Tain ;  the  mind  oould 
not  be  bent  from  its  natural  inclination. 
Shelley  shrunk  instinotiyely  from  portraying 
human  passion,  with  its  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  of  disappointment  and  disquiet.  Sudi 
opened  again  the  wounds  of  his  own  heart,  and 
he  loved  to  shelter  himself  rather  in  the  isiriest 
flights  of  fancy,  forgetting  love  and  hate  and 
reg^ret  and  lost  hope,  in  such  imaginations  as 
borrowed  their  hues  from  sunrise  or  sunset, 
from  the  yellow  moonshine  or  palv  twilight, 
from  the  aspect  of  the  far  ocean  or  the  shadows 
of  the  woods ;  which  celebrated  the  singing  of 
the  winds  among  the  pines,  the  flow  of  a  mur- 
muring stream,  and  the  thousand  harmonxona 
sounds  which  nature  creates  in  her  solitudea. 
These  are  the  materials  which  form  J%e  Witch 
of  Atlas;  it  is  a  brilliant  congregation  of 
ideas,  such  as  his  senses  gathered,  and  hk 
fancy  colored,  during  his  rambles  in  the  sunny 
land  he  so  much  loved.' 


When  day  shall  hide  within  her  twilight 
pinions 
The  lucent  eyes,  and  the  eternal  smile, 
Serene  as  thme,  which  lent  it  life  awhile. 

Ill 
To  thy  fair  feet  a  winsp^  Vision  came. 
Whose  date  should  have  been  longer 
than  a  day. 
And  o'er  thy  head  did  beat  its  wings  for 
fame, 
And  in  thy  sight  its  fading  plumes  dis- 
play; 
The  watery  bow  burned  in  the  evening 
flame. 
But  the  shower  fell,  the  swift  snn  went 
bis  way  — 
And  that  is  dead.    Oh,  let  me  not  belieTO 
That  anything  of  mine  is  fit  to  live  I 

IV 

Wordsworth  informs  us  he  was  nineteen 
years 
Considering  and  retouching  Peter  Bell; 
Watering    his    laurels    with    the    killing 
tears 
Of  slow,  dull  care,  so  that  their  rooto  to 
hell 
Might  pierce,  and  their  wide  branches  blot 
the  spheres 
Of  heaven,  with  dewy  leaves  and  flowen; 
this  well 
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May  be,  for  fiearen  and  Earth  conspire  to 

foil 
The  over-bosj  gardener's  blundering  toiL 


M7  Witch  indeed  is  not  so  sweet  a  creature 
As  Ruth  or  Lucy,  whom  his  graceful 
praise 
Clothes    for    our    grandsons — but     she 
matches  Peter, 
Though  he  took  nineteen  years,  and  she 
three  days, 
In  dressing.    Light  the   vest  of  flowing 
metre 
She  wears;  he,  proud  as  dandy  with  his 
stays, 
Has  hung  upon  his  wiry  limbs  a  dress 
Like  King  Lear's  *  looped  and  windowed 
raggedness.' 

VI 

If  you  strip  Peter,  you  wiif  see  a  fellow 
Scorched  by  Hell's  hyperequatorial  cli- 
mate 
Into  a  kind  of  a  sulphureous  yellow: 
A  lean  mark,  hardly  fit  to  fling  a  rhyme 
at; 
In  shape  a  Scaramouch,  in  hue  Othello. 
If  you  unveil  my  Witch,  no  priest  nor 
primate 
Can  shrive  you  of  that  sin,  —  if  sin  there  be 
In  love,  when  it  becomes  idolatry. 


I 

fisFORB  those  cruel  Twins,  whom  at  one 
birth 
Incestuous  Change  bore  to  her  father 
lime. 
Error  and  Truth,  had  hunted  from  the 
earth 
All  those  bright  natures  which  adorned 
its  prime^ 
t   And  left  us  ni2thing  to  belieTfiJn,  worth 
The  pains  of  putting  into  learned  rhyme, 
A  Lady- Witch  there  IiTed  on  Atlas'  moun- 
tain 
Within  a  cavern  by  a  secret  fountain. 

n 

Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Atlantides; 

The  all-beholding  Sun  had  ne'er  beholden 
In  his  wide  voyage  o'er  continents  and  seas 

So  fair  a  creature,  as  she  lay  enfolden 
In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness; 


He  kissed  her  with  his  beams,  and  made 
all  golden 
The  chamber  of  gray  rock  in  which  she  lay| 
She,  in  that  dream  of  joy,  dissolved  away. 

ni 

rris  said,  she  first  was  changed  into  a  ▼»• 
per, 
And  then  into  a  cloud,  such  clouds  as  flit. 
Like  splendor-winged  moths  about  a  taper, 
Round  the  red  west  when  the  sun  dies 
in  it; 
And  then  into  a  meteor,  such  as  caper 

On  hill-tops  when  the  moon  is  in  a  fit; 
Then,  into  one  of  those  mysterious  stars  | 

Which  hide  themselves  between  the  Earth  ' 
and  Mars. 

IV 

Ten  times  the  Mother  of  the  Months  had 
bent 
Her  bow  beside  the  folding-star,  ana 
bidden 

With  that  bright  sign  the  billows  to  in- 
dent 
The  sea-deserted  sand  —  like  children 
chidden, 

At  her  command  they  ever  came  and  went — 
Since  in  that  cave  a  dewy  splendor  hid- 
den 

Took  shape  and  motion;  with  the  livii^ 
form 

Of  this  embodied  Power  the  cave  grew 
warm. 


A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 
From  her  own  beauty;  deep  her  eyes  as 
are 
Two  openings  of  unfathomable  night 
Seen  through  a  temple's  cloven  roof;  her 
hair 
Dark;  the  dim  brain  whirls  dizzy  with  de- 
lifbt, 
Picturmg  her  form;  her  soft  smiles  shone 
afar, 
And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  love,  and 

drew 
.AlLliving  things  towards  this  wonder  jiew. 

VI 

And  first  the  spotted  camelopard  came. 

And  then  the  wise  and  fearless  elephant; 
Then  the  sly  serpent,  in  the  golden  flame 
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Of  bis  own  yolumes  interTolved.    All 
gaunt 
And  sanguine  beasts  ber  gentle  looks  made 
tame; 
Tbej  drank  before  ber  at  ber  sacred 
fount; 
And  every  beast  of  beating  beart  grew  bold, 
Sucb  gentleness  and  power  even  to  bebold. 

VII 
Tbe  brinded  lioness  led  fortb  ber  young, 
Tbat  sbe  migbt  teaob  tbem  bow  they 
should  forego 
Their  inborn  thirst  of  death;  tbe  pard  un- 
strung 
His  sinews  at  ber  feet,  and  sought  to 
know, 
With  looks  whose  motions  spoke  without  a 
tongue, 
How  be  migbt  be  as  gei^tle  as  tbe  doe. 
Tbe  magic  circle  of  her  voice  and  eyes 
All  savage  natures  did  imparadise. 

vin 
And  old  Silenus,  shaking  a  green  stick 

Of  lilies,  and  the  wocS-gods  in  a  crew 
Came,  blithe,  as  in  the  olive  copses  thick 

Cicadie  are,  drunk  with  the  noonday  dew; 
And  Dryope  and  Faunus  followed  quick, 

Teasing  the  god  to  sing  them  something 
new; 
Till  in  this  care  they  found  the  Lady  lone, 
Sitting  upon  a  seat  of  emetald  stone. 

IX 
And  universal  Pan,  't  is  said,  was  there; 
And  —  though  none  saw  him  —  through 
the  adamant 
Of  the  deep  mountains,  through  the  track- 
less air 
And  through  those  living  spirits,  like  a 
want. 
He  passed  out  of  his  everlasting  lair 
Where  the  quick  beart  of  the    great 
world  doth  pant, 
And  felt  that  wondrous  Lady  all  alone,  — 
And  she  felt  him  upon  her  emerald  throne. 


And  eyery  nymph  of  stream  and  spreading 
tree. 
And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks, 
Who  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green 


And  Ocean,  with  the  brine  on  his  gray 
locks. 
And  quaint  Friapus  with  his  company. 
All  came,  much  wondering  how  the  en- 
womb^d  rocks 
Could  have  brought  forth  so  beautiful  a 

birth; 
Her  love  subdued  their  wonder  and  their 
mirth. 

XI 

The  herdsman  and  the  mountain  maidens 

came, 

And  the  rude  kings  of  pastoral  Garamant ; 

Their  spirits  shook  within  them,  as  a  flame 

Stirred  by  the  air  under  a  cavern  gaunt; 

Pygmies,  and  Polypberae8,by  manya  name, 

Centaurs  and  Satyrs,  and  such  shapes  as 

haunt 

Wet  clefts,  and  lumps  neither  alive  nor 

dead, 
Dog-headed,  bosom-eyed,  and  bird-footed. 

XII 

For  she  was  beautiful;  becJ^cAutyjuade 
The  bright  world  dim,  and  everything 
Beside 

Seemed  like  the  fleeting  imag^oLfiLflhade; 
No  thought  of  living  spirit  could  abide. 

Which  to  her  looks  had  ever  been  betrayed, 
On  any  object  in  the  world  so  wide. 

On  any  hope  within  tbe  circling  skies. 

But  on  her  form,  and  in  her  inmost  eyes. 

xni 
Which  when  the  Lady  knew,  she  took  her 
spindle 
And  twined  three  threads  of  fleecy  mist, 
and  three 
Long  Hues  of  light,  such  as  the  dawn  may 
kindle 
The  clouds  and  vnives  and  mountains 
with;  and  she 
As  many  star-beams,  ere  their  lamps  cooki 
dwindle 
In  the  belated  moon,  wound  skilfully; 
And  with  these  threads  ajBubtle  veil  sbe 

A  shftjo^QT  the  splendor  of  ber  love. 

XIV 
The  deep  recesses  of  ber  odorous  dwelling 
Were    stored   with    magic  treasures  — 
sounds  of  air 
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Which  had  the  power  all  spirits  of  com- 
pelling, 
Folded  in  cells  of  crystal  silence  there; 
Such  as  we  hear  in  youth,  and  think  the 
feeling 
Will  never  die  —  yet  ere  we  are  aware, 
The  feeling  and  the  sound  are  fled  and 

gone, 
And  the  regret  they  leave  remains  alone. 

XV 

And  there  lay  Virions  swift,  and  sweet,  and 
quaint. 
Each  in  its  thin  sheath  like  a  chrysalis; 
Some  eager  to  burst  forth,  some  weak  and 
faint 
With  the  soft  burden  of  intensest  bliss 
It  is  its  work  to  bear  to  many  a  saint 
Whose  heart  adores  the  shrine  which 
holiest  is, 
Even  Love's;  and  others  white,  green,  gray, 

and  black. 
And  of  all  shapes — and  each  was  at  her 
beck. 

XVI 
And  odors  in  a  kind  of  aviary 

Of  ever-blooming  Eden-trees  she  kept, 
Clipped  in  a  floating  net  a  love-sick  Fairy 
Had  woven  from  dew-beams  while  the 
moon  yet  slept; 
As  bats  at  the  wired  window  of  a  dairy. 
They  beat  their  vans;  and  each  was  an 
adept, 
When  loosed  and  missioned,  making  wings 

of  winds. 
To  stir  sweet  thoughts  or  sad,  in  destined 
minds. 

XVII 

And  liquors  clear  and  sweet,  whose  health- 
lul  might 
Could  medicine  the  sick  soul  to  happy 
sleep. 
And  filwige  eternal  death  into  a  night 
Of  glorious  dreams — or,  if  eyes  needs 
must  weep, 
Conld  make  their  tears  all  wonder  and  de- 
light — 
She    in  her   crystal  vials    did    closely 
keep; 
If  men  could  drink  of  those  clear  vials,  't  is 

said. 
The  living  were  not  envied  of  the  dead. 


XVIII 

Her  cave  was  stored  with  scrolls  of  strange 
device. 
The  works  of  some  Satumian  Archi- 
mage, 
Which  taught  the  expiations  at  whose  price 
Men  from  the  gods  might  win  that  happy 
age 
Too  lightly  lost,  redeeming  native  vice; 
And  wluch  might  quench  the  earth-con- 
suming raee 
Of  gold  and  blood,  till  men  ?^onld  live  and 

move 
Harmonioi^  as  the  sacred  stars  above; 

XIX 

And  how  all  things  that  seem  untamable, 

Not  to  be  checked  aud  not  to  be  confined, 
Obey  the  spells  of  wisdom's  wizard  skill; 
Time,  earth  and  fire,  the  ocean  and  the 
wind. 
And  all  their  shapes,  and  man's  imperial 
will; 
And  other  scrolls  whose  writings  did  un- 
bind 
The  inmost  lore  of  Love  —  let  the  profane 
Tremble  to  ask  what  secrets  they  contain. 

XX 

And  wondrous  works  of  substances  un- 
known. 
To  which  the  enchantment  of  her  father's 
power 
Had  changed  those  ragged  blocks  of  savage 
stone, 
Were  heaped  in  the  recesses  of  her  bower; 
Carved  lamps  and  chalices,  and  vials  which 
shone 
In  their  own  golden  beams  —  each  like  a 
flower 
Ont  of  whose  depth  a  fire-fly  shakes  his 

light 
Under  a  cypress  in  a  starless  night. 

XXI 

At  first  she  lived  alone  in  this  wild  home, 
And  Eer  own  thoughts  were  each  a  min- 
ister, 
Clothing  themselves  or  with  the  ocean-foam, 
Or  with  the  wind,  or  with  the  speed  of 
fire. 
To  work  whatever  purposes  micht  come 
Into  her  miud;  such  power  her  mighty 
Sire 
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Had  g^rt  them  with,  whether  to  fl j  or  run, 
Through  all  the  regions  which  he  shines 
upon. 

XXII 

The  Ocean-njmphs  and  Hamadryades, 
Oreads  and  Naiads  with  long  weedy  locks, 

Offered  to  do  her  bidding  through  the  seas, 
Under  the  earth,  and  in  the  hollow  rocks, 

And  far  beneath  the  matted  roots  of  trees. 
And  in  the  gnarlM  heart  of  stubborn  oaks, 

So  they  might  live  forever  jxLthfiJigb.^ 

Of  her  sweet  presence  —  each  a  satellite. 

xxin 

'This  may  not  be.*  the  Wizard  Maid  re- 
plleS^ 
'  Xhfi  jQuntainaJvhecfi.th&|f^ades  bedew 
Their  shining  hair,  at  length  arft  rirflinyl 
,and  dned; 
The  solid  oaks  forget  their  strength,  and 
strew 
Their  latest  leaf  upon  the  moontatns  wide; 
The  boundless  ocean,  like  a  drop  of  dew, 
Will  be  consumed  —  the  stubborn  centre 

must 
Be  scattered,  like  a  cloud  of  sammer  dost; 

XXIV 

*  Aod  ye  with  them  will  pedsh  one  by  one. 

If  I  must  sigh  to  think  that  this  sliaU  be. 
If  I  must  weep  when  the  surviving  Sun 

Shall  smile  on  your  decay,  oh.  ask  not  me 
To  love^ypiL till gronriittle  race  is  run; 

I  cannot  die  as  ye  must  —  over  me 
Tour  leaves  shall  glance  —  the  streams  in 

which  ye  dwell 
Shall  be  my  paths  henceforth,  and  so  — 
farewell ! ' 

XXV 

She  spoke  and  wept;  the  dark  and  azure 
well 
Sparkled   beneath   the  shower  of   her 
bright  tears. 
And  every  little  circlet  where  they  fell 
Flung    to    the    cavern-roof    inconstant 
spheres 
And  intertangled  lines  of  light;  a  knell 
Of  sobbing  voices  came  upon  her  ears 
From  those  departing  Forms,  o'er  the  se- 
rene 
Of  the  white  streams  and  of  the  forest 
green. 


XXVI 

All  day  the  Wizard  Lady  sate  aloof, 
Spelling  out  scrolls  of  dread  antiquity, 

Uncfer  the  cavern's  fountain-lighted  roof; 
Or  broidering  the  pictured  poesy 

Of  some  high  tale  upon  her  growing  woof. 
Which  the  sweet  splendor  of  her  smiles 
could  dye 

In  hues  outshining  Heaven  —  and  ever  she 

Added  some  grace  to  the  wrought  poesy. 

xxvn 

While  on  her  hearth  lay  bla^ng  many  a 
piece 

Of  sandal- wood,  rare  gums  and  cinnamon ; 
Men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is; 

Each  flame  of  it  is  as  a  precious  stone 
Dissolved  in  ever-movinf  tight,  and  this 

Belongs  to  each  and  all  who  gaze  upon; 
The  Witch  beheld  it  not,  for  in  her  hand 
She  held  a  woof  that  dimmed  the  burning 
brand. 

XXVIII 

This  Lady  never  slept,  but  la^  in  trance 

All  night  within  the  fountain,  as  in  sleep. 
Its  emerald  crags  glowed  in  her  beauty^a 
glance; 
Through  the  green  splendor  of  the  water 
deep 
She  saw  the  constellations  reel  and  dance 
Like  fire-flies,  and  withal  did  ever  keep 
The  tenor  of  her  contemplations  calm. 
With  open  eyes,  closed  feet,  and  folded 
palm. 

XXIX 

And  when  the  whirlwinds  and  the  cloadt 
descended 

From  the  white  pinnacles  of  that  cold 
hill, 
Shepassed  at  dewfall  to  a  space  extended. 

Where,  in  a  lawn  of  flowering  asphodel 
Amid  a  wood  of  pines  and  cedars  blended. 

There  yawned  an  inextinguishable  well 
Of  crimson  fire,  full  even  to  the  brim. 
And  overflowing  all  the  margin  trim; 

XXX 

Within  the  which  she  lay  when  the  fierce 
war 
Of  wintrj^srinds  shook  that  innocuous 
liquor 
In  many  a  mimic  moon  and  bearded  star. 
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O'er  woods  and  lawns;  the  serpent  heard 

it  flicker 

In  sleep,  and,  dreaming  still,  he  crept  afar; 

And  when  the  windless  snow  descended 

thicker 

Than  autumn  leaves,  she  watched  it  as  it 

came 
Melt  on  the  surface  of  the  level  flame. 

XXXI 

She  had  a  boat  which  some  say  Vnlcan 
wrought 

For  Venus,  as  the  chariot  of  her  star; 
But  it  was  found  too  feeble  to  be  fraught 

With  all  the  ardors  in  that  sphere  which 
are, 
And  so  she  al^ld  it.  and  Apollo  bought 

And  gave  it  to  this  daughter;  from  a  car 
Changed  to  the  fairest  and  the  lightest  boat 
Which  ever  upon  mortal  stream  did  float 

xxxn 

And  others  sav,  that,  when  but  three  hours 
old. 
The  first-bom  Love  out  of  his  cradle 
leapt, 
And  clove  dun  Chaos  with  his  wings  of  gold, 

And  like  a  horticultural  adept. 
Stole  a  strange  seed,  and  wrapped  it  np  in 
mould, 
And  sowed  it  in  his  mother's  star,  and 
kept 
Watering  it  all  the  snmmer  with  sweet 

dew, 
And  with  his  wings  fanning  it  as  it  grew. 

XXXIII 

The  plant  grew  strong  and  green;    the 
snowy  flower 
Fell,  and  the  long  and  gourd«like  fruit 
began 
To  turn  the  light  and  dewbj  inward  power 
To  its  own  substance;  woven  tracery  ran 
Of  light  firm  texture,  ribbed  and  branch- 
ing, o'er 
The  solid  rind,  like  a  leafs  veinM  fan, 
Of  which  Love  scooped  this  boat,  and  with 

soft  motion 
Piloted  it  round  the  oircnmflnons  ocean. 

XXXIV 

This  boat  she  moored  upon  her  fount,  and 
lit 
A  living  spirit  within  all  its  frame, 
Breathing  the  soul  of  swiftness  into  it. 


Couched  on  the  fountain,  like  a  panther 
tame  — 
One  of  the  twain  at  Evan's  feet  that  sit  — 

Or  as  on  Vesta's  sceptre  a  swift  flame. 
Or    on    blind    Homer's    heart  a    wingM 

thought,  — 
In  joyous  expectation  lay  the  boat. 

XXXV 

Then  by  strange  art  |^bu^jQieadfidjB?e^  a|id 

Together,  tempering  the  repugnant  mass 
With  liquid  love  —  alfthings  together  grow 

Through  which  the  harmony  of  love  can 
pass: 
And  a  fair  Shape  out  of  her  hands  did  floW| 

A  living  Image,  which  did  far  surpass 
In  beauty  that  bright  shape  of  vital  stone 
Which  drew  the  heart  out  of  Pygmalion. 

XXXVI 

A  sexless  thing  it  was,  and  in  its  growth 
It  seemed  to  have  developed  no  defect 

Of  either  sex,  yet  all  the  grace  of  both; 
In  gentleness  and  strength  its  limbs  were 
decked; 

The  bosom  lightly  swelled  with  its  full 
youth, 
The  countenance  was  such  as  might  select 

Some  artist  that  his  skill  should  never  die, 

Imaging  forth  such  perfect  purity. 

XXXVII 

From  its  smooth  shoulders  hung  two  rapid 
wings. 

Fit  to  have  borne  it  to  the  seventh  sphere, 
Tipped  with  the  speed  of  liquid  lightings, 

Dyed  in  the  ardors  of  the  atmosphere. 
She  led  her  creature  to  the  boiling  springs 

Where  the  light  boat  was  moored,  and 
said,  *BitheyeI' 
And  pointed  to  the  prow  and  took  her  seat 
Beside  the  rudder  with  opposing  feet. 

XXXVIII 

And  down  the  streams  which  clove  those 
mountains  vast, 

Aronnd  theur  inland  islets,  and  amid 
The  panther-peopled  forests,  whose  shade 
cast 

Darkness  and  odors,  and  a  pleasure  hid 
In  melancholy  gloom,  the  pinnace  passed; 

By  many  a  star^urronnded  pyramid 
Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky. 
And  caverns  yawning  round  unf  athomably 
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The  silyer  noon  into  that  winding  dell, 
With  slanted  gleam  athwart  the  forest 
tops, 
Tempered    like    golden    evening,    feebly 
fell; 
A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that 
which  drops 
From  folded  lilies  in  which  glow-worms 
dwell, 
When  earth  oyer  her  face  night's  mantle 
wraps; 
Between   the   seyered  mountains  lay  on 

high, 
Orer  the  stream,  a  narrow  rift  of  sky. 

XL 

And  ever  as  she  went,  the  Image  lay 

With  folded  wings  and  unawiScened  eyes; 
And  o'er  its  gentle  countenance  did  play 
The  busy  dreams,  as  thick  as  summer 
fliefli. 
Chasing  the  rapid  smiles  that  would  not 
stay. 
And  drinking  the  warm  tears,  and  the 
sweet  sighs 
Inhaling,  which,  >nth  busy  murmur  vain, 
They  had  aroused  from  that  full  heart  and 
brain. 

XLl 

And  ever  down  the  prone  vale,  like  a  cloud 
Upon  a  stream  of  wind,  the  pinnace  went; 
Now  lingering  on  the  pools,  in  which  abode 
The  calm  and  darkness  of  the  deep  con- 
tent 
In  which  they  paused ;  now  o'er  the  shallow 
road 
Of  white  and  dancing  waters,  all  besprent 
With  sand  and  polished  pebbles:  mortal 

boat 
In  such  a  shallow  rapid  could  not  float 

XLn 

And   down   the   earthquaking   cataracts, 
which  shiver 

Their  snow-like  waters  into  golden  air. 
Or  under  chasms  unfathomable  ever 

Sepulchre  them,  till  in  their  rage  they 
tear 
A  subterranean  portal  for  the  river, 

It  fled  —  the  circling  snnbows  did  upbear 
Its  fall  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray, 
Ldghtiug  it  far  upon  its  lampless  way. 


XLin 
And  when  the  Wizard  Lady  would  ascend 
The  labyrinths  of  some  many-winding 
vale, 
Which  to  the  inmost   mountain  upward 
tend, 
She  called  *  Hermaphroditus ! '  and  the 
pale 
And  heavy  hue  which  slumber  could  extend 

Over  its  lips  and  eyes,  as  on  the  gale 
A  rapid  shadow  from  a  slope  of  ^rass. 
Into  the  darkness  of  the  stream  did  pass. 

XLIV 

And  it  unfurled  its  heaven-colored  pinions. 
With  stars  of  fire  spotting  the  stream 
below. 
And  from  above  into  the  Sun's  dominions 

Flinging  a  glory,  like  the  golden  glow 
In  which  Spring  clothes  her  emerald-wingM 
minions, 
All  interwoven  with  fine  feathery  snow 
And  moonlight  splendor  of  intensest  rime 
With  which  frost  paints  the  pines  in  winter 
time; 

XLV 

And  then  it  winnowed  the  Elysian  air. 

Which  ever  hune  about  that  lady  bright. 
With    its    ethereal    vans;    and   speecUng 
there, 
Like  a  star  up  the  torrent  of  the  night, 
Or  a  swift  eagle  in  the  morning  rlare 
Breasting  the  whirlwind  with  impetuona 
flight. 
The  pinnace,  oared  by  those    enchanted 

wings, 
Clove  the  fierce  streams  towards  their  up- 
per springs. 

XLVI 

The  water  flashed,  like  sunlight  by  the  prow 
Of  a  noon-wandering  meteor  flung  to 
Heaven; 
The  still  air  seemed  as  if  its  waves  did 
flow 
In  tempest  down  the  mountains;  loosely 
driven 
The  lady's  radiant  hair  streamed  to  and 
fro; 
Beneath,    the    billows,    having    vainly 
striven 
Indignant  and  impetnons,  roared  to  feel 
The  swift  and  steady  motion  of  the  keeL 
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XLVII 

Or,  when  the  weary  moon  was  in  the  wane, 
Or  in  the  noon  of  iuterlunar  night, 

The  Ladj- Witch  in  visions  could  not  chain 
Her  spirit;  but  sailed  forth  under  the 
li^ht 

Of  shooting  stars,  and  bade  extend  amain 
Its  storm-outspeeding  wings  the  Herma- 
phrodite; 

She  to  the  Austral  waters  took  her  waj. 

Beyond  the  fabulous  Thamandocana, 

XLvni 

Where,  like  a  meadow  which  no  scythe  has 
shaven, 
Which  rain  could  never  bend,  or  whirl- 
blast  shake, 
With  the  Antarctic,  constellations  paven, 
Canopns  and  his  crew,  lay  the  Austral 
lake; 
Xber^^he  would  bgild  herself  a  windless 
haven 
Out  of  the  cloiids  whose  moving  turrets 
make 
The  bastions  of  the  storm,  when  through 

the  sbr 
The  spirits  of  the  tempest  thundered  by; 

XLIX 

A  haven,  beneath  whose  translucent  floor 
The  tremulous  stars  sparkled  unfathom- 
ably. 

And  around  which  the  solid  vapors  hoar, 
Btued  on  the  level  waters,  to  the  sky 

Lifted  their  dreadful  crags,  and,  like   a 
shore 
Of  wintry  mountains,  inaccessibly 

Hemmed  in,  with  rifts  and  precipices  gray 

And  banging  crags,  many  a  cove  and  bay. 


And  whilst  the  outer  lake  beneath  the  lash 
Of  the  wind's  scourge  foamed  like  a 
wounded  thin?, 
And  the  incessant  hail  with  stony  clash 
Ploughed  up  the  waters,  and  the  flagging 
wing 
Of  the  roused  cormorant  m  the  lifrhtnine 
flash  ^         ^ 

Looked  like  the  wreck  of  some  wind- 
wandering 
I       Fragment  of  ii3cy  thunder-smoke  —  this 

Imven 
i       Wm  as  a  gem  to  copy  Heaven  engraven; 


LI 

On  which    that   Lady  played  her  many 
pranks. 
Circling  the  imase  of  a  shooting  star, 
Even  as  a  tiger  on  Hydaspes'  banks 
Outspeeds  the  antelopes  which  speediest 
are. 
In  her  light  boat;  and  many  quips  and 
cranks 
She  played  upon  the  water;  till  the  car 
Of  the  late  moon,  like  a  sick  matron  wan. 
To  journey  from  the  misty  east  began. 

LII 

And  then  she  called  out  of  the  hollow  tur- 
rets 
Of  those  high  clouds,  white,  golden  and 
vermilion, 
The  armies  of  her  ministering  spirits; 

In  mighty  legions,  million  after  million. 
They  came,  each  troop  emblazoning  its 
merits 
On  meteor  flags;  and  many  a  proud  pa^ 
vilion 
Of  the  intertexture  of  the  atmosphere 
They  pitched  upon  the  plain  of  the  calm 


Lin 

They  framed  the  imperial  tent  of  their 
great  Queen 

Of  woven  exhalations,  underlaid 
With  lambent  ligbtning-flre,  as  may  be  seen 

A  dome  of  thin  and  open  ivory  inlaid 
With  crimson  silk;  cressets  from  the  serene 

Hung  there,  and  on  the  water  for  her 
tread 
A  tapestry  of  fleece-like  mist  was  strewn. 
Dyed  in  the  beams  of  the  ascending  moon« 

LIV 

And  on  a  throne  o'erlaid  with  starlight, 
caught 
Upon  those  wandering  isles  of  a6ry  dew 
Which  highest  shoals  of  mountain  ship- 
wreck not, 
She  sate,  and  heard  all  that  had  hap- 
pened new 
Between  the  earth  and  moon  since  they 
had  brought 
The  last  intelligence;  and  now  she  grew 
Pale  as  that  moon  lost  in  the  watenr  night. 
And  now  she  wept,  and  now  she  laughed 
outright. 
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Xtiese  were  tame  pleasores.    She  would 
often  climb 
The  steepest  ladder  of  the  cradded  rack 
Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublimei 

And  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back 
Ride  singing  through  the  shoreless  air; 
oft- time 
Following  the  serpent  lightning's  winding 
track, 
She  ran  upon  the  platforms  of  the  wind, 
And  laughed  to  hear  the  fire-balls  roar  be- 
hind. 

LVI 

And  sometimes  to  those  streams  of  upper 

air, 
Which  whirl  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 

round, 
She    would    ascend,  and  win   the   spirits 

there 
To  let  her  join  their  chorus.    Mortals 

found 
That  on  those  days  the  sky  was  calm  and 

fair, 
And  mystic  snatches  of  harmonious  sound 
Wandered  upon  the  earth  where'er  she 

passed, 
And  happy  thoughts  of  hope,  too  sweet  to 

last. 

Lvn 

Bat  her  choice  sport  was,  in  the  hours  of 
sleep, 
To  glide  adown  old  Nilus,   where  he 
threads 
E^inpt  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  steep 

Of  utmost  Axuro^,  until  he  spreads, 
Like  a  calm  fiock  of  silver-fieecibd  sheep. 
His  waters  on  the  plain,  —  and  crested 
heads 
Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid, 
And  many  a  vapor-belted  pyramid; 

LVm 
By  Mceris  and  the  Mareotid  lakes. 
Strewn  with  faint  blooms,  like  bridal- 
chamber  fioors, 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water- 
snakes, 
Or  charioteering  ghastly  alli^tors. 
Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 
Of  those  huge  forms  —*  within  the  brasen 
doors 


Of  the  great  Labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and 

Mast 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirian  feast; 

LIX 

And  where  within  the  surface  of  the  river 

The  shadows  of  the  massy  temples  lie. 
And  never  are  erased  —  but  tremble  ever 
Like  things  which  every  cloud  can  doom 
to  die; 
Through  lotus-paven  canals,  and  whereso- 
ever 
The  works  of  man  pierced  that  serenest 
•ky 
With  tombs,  and  towers,  and  fanes,  —  't  was 

,her  delight 
To  wwderiflLthe  shadow  of  the  nijjit 

LX 

With  motion  like  the  spirit  of  that  wind 
Whose  soft  step  deepens  slumber,  her 
light  feet 
Passed  through  the  peopled  haunts  of  hu- 
mankind. 
Scattering  sweet  visions  from  her  pre- 
sence sweet; 
Through  fane  and  palace-court  and  laby- 
rinth mined 
With  many  a  dark  and   subterranean 
street 
Under  the  Nile,  through  chambers  high  and 

deep 
She  passed,  observing  mortals  in  their  sleep. 

LXI 

A  pleasure  sweet  doubtless  it  was  to  see 
Mortals  subdued  in  all  the  shapes  of 
sleep. 
Here  lay  two  sister^twins  in  infancy; 
There  a  lone  youth  who  in  his  dreams 
did  weep; 
Within,  two  lovers  linkkl  innocently 
In  their  loose  locks  which  over  both  did 
creep 
Like  ivy  from  one  stem;  and  there  lay  calm 
Old  age  with  snow-bright  hair  and  folded 
palm. 

Lxn 
But  other  Jspubled  forma  i>fj|leep  she  saw. 

Not  to  be  mirroreSTiii  a  holy  song; 
Distortions  foul  of  supernatural  awe. 

And  pale  imaginings  of  visioned  wrong, 
And  all  the  code  of  custom's  lawless  law 
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Written  upon  the  brows  of  old  and  joung; 
'Thi^y'  said  the  Wizard  Maiden^  *ia  the 
strife 
'  Whloh  stirs Ihe  Ijqiiid anrf anfl  of.  man's  lifft.* 


_  LXIII 

And  l|ttfA  i^\i\  t>*<»  Mg^^--  disturb  ber  sonL 
We,  the  weak  manners  of  that  wide  lake, 

Where'er  its  shores  extend  or  billows  roll, 
Oar  coarse  uopiloted  and  starless  make 

O'er  its  wild  snriaoe  to  an  unknown  goal; 
ttnfc  filiA  in  fhft  MLJrn  dftp<'^^«  her  way  could 
take 

Where  in  bright  bowers  immortal  forms 
abide, 

Beneath  the  weltering  of  the  restless  tide. 

LXIV 

And  she  saw  princes  couched  nnder  the 
glow 
Of  sun^like  gems;  and  round  each  tem- 
ple-court 
In  dormitories  ranged,  row  after  row. 

She  saw  the  priests  asleep,  all  of  one  sort, 
For  all  were  educated  to  be  so. 

The  peasants  in  their  huts,  and  in  the 
port 
The  sailors  she  saw  cradled  on  the  waves, 
And  the  dead  lulled  within  their  dreamless 
graves. 

LXV 

And  a|l  the  form8.in  which  those  spiiits  laj 

Were  to  Ber  sight  like  the  diaphanous 
Yfiila.  in  which  those  sweet  ladies  oft  arraj 
Their  delicate  limbs,  who  would  conceal 
from  us 
Only  their  scorn  of  all  concealment;  they 
Move  in  the  light  of  their  own  beauty 
thus. 
But  these  and  all  now  lay  with  sleep  upon 

them. 
And  little  thought  a  Witch  was  looking  on 

LXVI 

She  all  those  human  figures  breathing  there 

Beheld  as  living  spirits;  to  her  eyes 
Xj^eju^edbeanty  of  the  soul  lay  bare; 
And  often^hrough  a  rude  and  worn  dis- 
guise 
She  saw  the  inner  form  most  bright  and 
fair; 
And  then  she  had  a  ohann  of  strange 
device. 


Which,  murmured  on  mute  lips  with  tender 

tone, 
Conld  rnairt)  ^hftt  ffpJH*^  '^^"glft  witb  Jier 

own. 

LXVII 

Alas,  Auroral  what  wouldst    thou  have 
g^ven 
For  such  a  charm,  when  Tithon  became 
gray? 
Or  how  much,  Venus,  of  thy  silver  Heaven 
Wouldst  thou  have  yielded,  ere  Proser- 
pina 
Had  half  (oh  1  why  not  all  ?)  the  debt  for- 
given 
Whidi  dear  Adorns  had  been  doomed  to 

To  any  witch  who  would  have  taught  you 

it? 
The  Heliad  doth  not  know  its  value  yet. 

LXVIII 

Tis  said  in  after  times  her  spirit  free 
Knew   what   love  was,  and   felt  itself 
alone; 
But  hdy  PianLfiQnldjiot  chaatexL^ 

Before  she  stooped  to  kiss  Endymion, 
Than  now  this  laidy  —  like  a^gfiSifiS^  ^^ 

Tasting  all  blossoms  and  confined  to  none; 
Among  those  mortal  forms  the  Wizard- 
Maiden 
Passed  with  an  eye  serene  and  heart  un- 
laden. 

LXIX 

To  those  she  saw  most  beautiful,  she  gave 

Strange  panacea  in  a  crystal  bowl; 
They  dnmk  in  their  deep  sleep  of  that 
sweet  wave. 
And  lived  thenceforward  as  if  some  con- 
trol, 
Mightier  than  life,  were  in  them;  and  the 
grave 
Of  such,  when  death  oppressed  the  weary 
soul, 
Was  as  a  green  and  over<arching  bower 
Lit  by  the  gems  of  many  a  starry  flower. 

LXX 

For  on  the  night  when  they  were  buried* 
she 
Bestored  the  embalmers'  ruining   and 
shook 
The  light  out  of  the  funeral  lamps,  to  be 
A  mimic  day  within  that  deathy  nook; 
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And  she  unwound  the  woven  imagery 
Of  second  childhood's  swaddling  bands, 
and  took 
The  coffin,  its  last  cradle,  from  its  niche, 
And  threw  it  with  contempt  into  a  ditch. 

LXXI 

And  tjiere  the  body  lay,  a^  after  age^ 
JSl^te^  breathing,  Jb^Afong^  warm,   and 
undecayiug, 
Like  one  asleep  in  a  green  hermitage. 
With  gentle  smiles  about   its   eyelids 
playing, 
And  living  in  its  dreams  beyond  the  rage 
Of  death  or  life,  while  they  were  still 
arraying 
In  liveries  ever  new  the  rapid,  blind. 
And  fleeting  generations  of  mankind. 

LXXII 

And  she  would  write  stCAOg^bsftlSS  upon 
the  brain 
Of  those  who  were  less  beautiful,  and 
make 
All  harsh  and  crooked  purposes  more  vain 
Than  in  the  desert  is  the  serpent's  wake 
Which  the  sand  covers;  all  his  evil  gain 
The  miser  in  such  dreams  would  nse  and 
shake 
Into  a  beggar's  lap;  the  jyisf^seribe 
Would,  his  ojmlies  betray-withont  a  bribe. 

LXXIII 

The  priests  would  write  an  explanation 
full. 
Translating  hieroglyphics  into  Greek, 
How  the  god  Apis  really  was  a  bull. 
And  nothing  more;  and  bid  the  herald 
stick 
The  same  against  the  temple  doors,  and 
pull 
The  old  cant  down;  they  licensed  all  to 
speak 
Whate'er  they  thought  of  hawks,  and  cats, 

and  geese, 
By  pastoral  letters  to  each  diocese. 

LXXIV 

The  king  would  dxeas^an  ape  up  in  his 
crown 
And  robeT,  and  seat  him  on  his  glorious 
seat, 
find  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sun-like  throne 
Would  place  a  gaudy  uiock-bird  to  re- 
peat 


The   chatterings  of   the  monkey.    £yery 

one 
Of  the  prone  courtiers  crawled  to  kiss 

the  feet 
Of  their  great  emperor  when  the  morning 

came, 
And   kissed — alas,  how   many  kiss    the 

same! 

LXXV 

The  soldiers  dreamed  that  they  were  black- 
smiths, and 
Walked  out  of  quarters  in  sonmambiK 
lism; 
Round  the  red  anvils  you  might  see  them 
stand. 
Like  Cyclopses  in  Vulcan's  sooty  abysm, 
Beatinff  their  swords  to  ploughsluures;  in  a 
band 
The  gaolers  sent  those  of  the  liberal 
schism 
Free  through  the  streets  of  Memphis,— 

much,  I  wis, 
To  the  annoyance  of  king  Amasis. 

LXXVI 

And  timid  lovers  who  had  been  so  coy 
They  hardly  knew  whether  they  loved  or 
not. 
Would  rise  out  of  their  rest,  and  take  sweet 

To  the  fulfilment  of  their  inmost  thought; 

And  when  next  day  the  maiden  and  the 

boy 

Met   one    another,    both,    like    sinners 

caught, 

Blushed  at  the  thing  which  each  believed 

was  done 
Only  in  fancy  —  till  the  tenth  moon  shone; 

LXXVII 

And  then  the  Witch  would  let  them  take 
no  ill; 
Of  many  thousand  schemes  which  lovers 
find 
The  Witch  found  one,  —  and  so  they  took 
their  fill 
Of   happiness  in  marriage  warm  and 
kind. 
Friends  who,  by  practice  of  some  envious 
skUl, 
Were  torn  apart  —  a  wide  wound,  mind 
from  mind  — 
She  did  unite  again  with  visions  dear 
Of  deep  affection  and  of  truth  sinoere. 
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Lxxvm 

These  were  the  pranks  she  played  among 

the  cities 
Of  mortal  men,  and  what  she  did  to 

sprites 
And  Gods,  entangling  them  in  her  sweet 

ditties 


To  do  her  will|  and  show  their  subtle 
slights, 
I  will  declare  another  time;  for  it  is 
A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter 
nights 
Than  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when 

we 
.  Scaroely  be%ve  mneh  more  than  we  can  see. 


CEDIPUS  TYRANNUS  OR  SWELLFOOT  THE  TYRANT 

A  TRAGEDY 
IN  TWO  ACTS 


TRANSLATED   FROM  THE   ORIGINAL  DORIC 

Choose  Reform  or  Qtnl  War, 

When  through  thy  ttreetSt  instead  of  hare  with  dogs, 
A  CoNsoRT-QuBBN  shall  hunt  a  King  with  hogs, 
Riding  on  the  IONIAN  MINOTAUR. 


CEdmus  Tfrannug,  a  piece  of  drollery  like 
Peter  nell,  vrtm  begun,  under  the  circomstances 
deteribed  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  Note,  August  24, 
1819,  at  the  Baths  of  San  Qiuliano,  near  Pisa. 
It  waa  sent  to  Horace  Smith,  who  had  it  pob- 
lished  as  a  pamphlet  without  Shelley^s  name. 
It  was  Uireatened  with  proeeeution  by  citizens 
of  the  ward,  and  some  steps  thereto  seem  to 
hare  been  taken;  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
Alderman  Rothwell  the  publisher  gave  up  the 
whole  edition,  except  seven  copies,  which  had 
been  sold,  and  also  told  the  name  of  his  em- 
ployer. The  secret  of  the  authorship  was  kept 
by  Horace  Smith,  who  said  only  that  the  work 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  Pisa.  The  drama 
was  soggested  by  the  affair  of  Queen  Caroline. 
Of  the  characters  Purganax  stands  for  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Dakry  for  Lord  Eldon,  and  Laoc- 
tonoe  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley^s  Note  completes  the  history  of  the  poem : 

*  In  Ae  brief  journal  I  kept  in  those  days,  I 
find  recorded  in  August  [24],  1820, ''  Shelley 
begins  SweU/oot  the  Ttfrantj  sugg^ested  by  the 
pigs  at  the  fair  of  Sim  Ginliano."  This  was 
the  period  of  Queen  Caroline's  landing  in  Enr- 
lao^and  Uie  struggles  made  by  G^ige  I  v. 
to  get  rid  of  her  claims ;  which  failing,  Lord 
CMtlereagh  placed  the  *'  Green  Bag  "  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  demanding, 
in  Uie  King's  name,  that  an  inquiry  should  1^ 
instituted  into  his  wife's  conduct.  These  cir- 
eumatances  were  the  theme  of  all  conyersation 
among  the  Elnglish.  We  were  then  at  the 
Baths  of  San  Giuliaao ;  a  friend  [Mrs.  Mason] 


came  to  risit  ns  on  the  day  when  a  fair  was 
held  in  the  square,  beneath  our  windows. 
Shelley  read  to  us  his  Ode  to  Liberty;  and  waa 
riotously  accompanied  by  the  grunting  of  a 

auantity  of  mgs  brought  for  sale  to  the  fair, 
[e  compared  it  to  the  "  chorus  of  frogs  "  in 
the  satiric  drama  of  Aristophanes ;  and  it  being 
an  hour  of  merriment,  and  one  ludicrous  1 


ciation  suggesting  another,  he  imagined  apolit- 
ical satirical  drama  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
day,  to  which  the  pigs  would  serve  as  chorus 
—  and  Swellfoot  was  begun.  When  finished, 
it  was  transmitted  to  England,  printed  and 

Sublished  anonymously  ;  but  stiflea  at  the  very 
awn  of  its  existence  by  the  **  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,"  who  threatened  to  pro- 
secute it,  if  not  immediately  withdrawn.  The 
friend  who  had  taken  the  trouble  of  bringing 
it  out,  of  course  did  not  think  it  worth  the 
annoyance  and  expense  of  a  contest,  and  it  waa 
laid  aside. 

*'  Hesitation  of  whether  it  would  do  honor  to 
Shelley  prevented  my  publishing  it  at  first; 
but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  keep  back  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote,  for  each  word  is  fraught 
with  the  peculiar  riews  and  sentiments  which 
he  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  human  race, 
and  the  hright  light  of  poetry  irradiates  every 
thought.  The  world  has  a  right  to  the  entire 
compositions  of  such  a  man ;  for  it  does  not 
live  and  thrive  by  the  outworn  lesson  of  the 
dullard  or  the  hypocrite,  but  by  the  original 
free  thoughts  of  men  of  genius,  who  aspire  to 
pluck  bright  truth 
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* "  from  the  pftld-faoed  moon; 
Or  dive  into  toe  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  groond, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  ** 

truth.  Eyen  those  who  may  diasent  from  his 
opinions  will  consider  that  he  was  a  man  of 
eenius,  and  that  the  world  will  take  more 
mterest  in  his  slightest  word,  than  from  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  which  are  so  eagerW  pre- 
scribed as  medicinal  for  all  its  wrongs  and  woes. 
This  drama,  howeyer,  must  not  be  judged  for 
more  than  was  meant.  It  is  a  mere  plaything 
of  the  imagiQation,  which  eyen  may  not  excite 
smiles  among  many,  who  will  not  see  wit  in 
those  combinations  of  thought  which  were  full 
of  the  ridiculous  to  the  author.  But,  like 
eyerything  he  wrote,  it  breathes  that  deep 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  and 
indignation  against  its  oppressors,  which  make 
it  worthy  of  his  name.' 


ADVERTISEMENT 

This  Tragedy  is  one  of  a  triad  or  system  of 
three  Plays  (an  arrangement  according  to  which 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  connect  their 


dramatic  representations)  elucidating  the 
derf ul  and  appalling  fortunes  of  the  Swellf oot 
dynas^.  It  was  eyidently  written  by  some 
learnea  Theban;  and,  from  its  oharaeteristie 
dnlness,  apparently  before  the  dntiea  on  the 
importation  of  Attic  tait  had  been  repealed  bj 
the  BoBotarohs.  The  tenderness  with  whteh 
he  treats  the  Pigs  proyes  him  to  have  been  a 
tu$  BceotUB  ;  possibly  JE^icuri  de  grege  porctu; 
for,  as  the  poet  obsenres, 

*  A  fellow  feeling  makee  os  wondroue  kind.* 


No  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the 
lation  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity 
except  the  suppressing  a  seditions  and  blas^ 
phemous  Chorus  of  the  Pigs  and  Bulls  at  the 
last   act    The  word    Hoydipouse    (or  more 

groperly  (Edipus),  has  been  rendered  litexsUy 
wellfoot  wiuiout  its  haying  been  ooncttyed 
necessary  to  determine  whether  a  swelling  of 
the  hind  or  the  fore  feet  of  the  Swiniah  mon- 
arch is  particularly  indicated. 

Should  the  remaining  portions  of  tliis  IVa- 
gedy  be  found,  entitled  oweUfoot  in  Angaria  and 
Chariti,  the  Translator  might  be  tempted  to 
give  them  to  the  reading  Public. 


CEDIPUS  TYRANNUS 

DRAMATIS  PSR80NJB 


TnAKT  BimLvooT,  King 

of  Tbebee. 
Io»A    Tavbiva,    hie 

Queen. 
ILlmmov,   Aroh-Prlest   of 
Famine. 

Wisurdt, 
Miniatera 

SWELL- 
fOOT. 


PUBOAMAX 

hAEXt 

liAOCTOaOi 


IWisi 
Mil 
off 
100 


The  Gadvlt. 
TheLsBoa. 
The  Rat. 
The  MmoTAVB. 
MosBi,  the  Sow^felder. 
Solomon,  the  FOrkmen. 
Zbfhaxiah,  Pig-botoher. 


Chorne  of  the  Swfailih  Multttode. 

OVABOS,  ATTBBDAiraS,  PBIBBIB,  StCf  StO. 

Bcbmb.    Thebes. 

ACT   I 

ScBKS  —  A  magnificent  T€wq)U,  htdU  of  fAioA- 
bonei  and  death' s-headsj  and  tiled  with  tca^. 
Over  the  Altar  the  statue  of  Famine,  veiled; 
a  number  of  boars,  sows  and  suckingfifs, 
crowned  with  thistle,  shamrock  and  oak,  sitting 
on  the  steps  and  dinging  round  the  Altar  qf 
theTeti^, 

JSnter  Swblltoot,  in  his  ro^al  robes,  without 
perceiving  the  Pigs, 

BWELLFOOT 

Xbou  supreme  goddess  t  by  whose  power 
diyine 


These  graceful  limbs  are  clothed  in  proud 
array 
\He  contenq)lates  himsdf  with  satirfatdetu 
Of  gold  and  purple,  and  this  kingly  paunch 
Swells  like  a  sau  before  a  favoring  breeie, 
And  these  most  sacred  nether  promontozies 
Lie  satisfied  with  layers  of  fat;  and  these 
BoBotian  cheeks,  like  Egypt's  pyramid, 
(Nor  with  less  toil  were  their  f  ounda^tioiis 

laid) 
Sustain  the  cone  of  my  untroubled  brain. 
That  point,   the  emblem   of   a  pointless 
nothing !  » 

Thou  to  whom  Kings  and  laurelled  Em- 
perors, 
Radical-butchers,  Paper-money-millers, 
Bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  entire  army 
Of  those  fat  martyrs  to  the  perseention 
Of  stifling  turtle-soup  and  brandy-deyils, 
Offer  their  secret  vows !  thou  plentecms 

Ceres 
Of  their  Eleusis,  hail  1 

SWINB 

Eigh  I  eigh  !  eigh  I  eigh  I 

SWBLIiFOOT 

Ha  !  what  are  ye, 
Who,  crowned  with  leaves  devoted  to  the 

Furies, 
Cling  round  Uiis  sacred  shrine  ? 
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8WINB 
Aigh  1  aigb  !  aigh  1 

8WBLLFOOT 

What  t  ye  that  are 
The  very  beasts  that,  offered  at  her  altar  30 
With  blood  and  groans,  salt-cake,  and  fat, 

and  inwards. 
Ever  propitiate  her  reluctant  will 
When  taxes  are  withheld  ? 

SWIKS 

Ugh !  ugh !  ugh  ! 

SWELLFOOT 

What  I  ye  who  grub 
With  filthy  snouts  my  red  potatoes  up 
In  Allan's  rushy  bog  ?  who  eat  the  oats 
Up,  from  my  cavalry  in  the  Hebrides  ? 
Who  swill  the  hog-wash  soup  my  cooks 

digest 
From  bones,  and  rags,  and  scraps  of  shoe- 
leather, 
Which  should  be  given  to  cleaner  Pigs 
than  you  ? 

8EMICHOBU8  I  OF  SWIKB 

The  same,  alas  !  the  same;  30 

Though  only  now  the  name 
Of  Fig  remains  to  me. 

8BMICHOKU8  n  OF  SWINB 

If  't  were  your  kingly  will 
Us  wretched  Swine  to  kill. 

What  should  we  yield  to  thee  ? 

SWELLFOOT 

Why,  skin  and  bones,  and  some  few  hairs 
for  mortar. 

GHOBUS  OF  SWINE 

I  have  heard  your  Laureate  sing 

That  pity  was  a  royal  thing; 

Under  your  mighty  ancestors  we  Pigs 

Were  blessed  as  nightingales  on  myrtle 

sprigs  40 

Or    grasshoppers    that    live   on    noonday 

dew. 
And  sung,  old  annals  tell,  as  sweetly  too; 
But  now  our  sties  are  fallen  in,  we  catch 
The  murrain  and  the  mange,  the  scab 

and  itch; 
Sometimes  your  royal  dogs  tear  down  our 

thatch, 
And  then  we  seek  the  shelter  of  a  ditch; 


Hog-wash  or  grains,  or  rutabaga,  none 
Has  yet  been  ours  since  your  reign  begun. 

FiBST  sow 
My  Figs,  't  is  in  vain  to  tug. 


SEOOKD  sow 
I  could  almost  eat  my  litter. 


50 


FIBST  PIG 

I  suck,  but  no  milk  will  come  from  the 
dug. 

BiSCOKD  PIQ 

Our  skin  and  our  bones  would  be  bit« 
ter. 

BOABS 

We  fight  for  this  rag  of  greasy  rug. 

Though  a  trough  of  wash  would  be  fit- 
ter. 

8EMICHOBU8 

Happier  Swine  were  they  than  we. 

Drowned  in  the  Gadarean  sea ! 

I  wish  that  pity  would  drive  out  the  devils 

Which  in  your  royal   bosom  hold    their 
revels. 

And  sink  us  in  the  waves  of  thy  compas- 
sion ! 

Alas,  the  Pigs  are  an  unhappy  nation  !      60 

Now  if  your  Majesty  would  have  our  bris- 
tles 
To  bind  your  mortar  with,  or  fill  our 
colons 

With  rich  blood,  or  make  brawn  out  of  our 
gristles. 
In  policy  —  ask  else  your  royal  Solons  — 

You  ought  to  give  us  hog-wash  and  clean 
straw. 

And  sties  well  thatched;  besides,  it  is  the 
law ! 

SWELLFOOT 

This  is  sedition,  and  rank  blasphemy ! 
Ho !  there,  my  guards  ! 

Enter  a  Guabd 

OUABD 

Tour  sacred  Majesty. 

SWELLFOOT 

Call  in  the  Jews,  Solomon  the  court  Fork* 
man, 
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Moses  the  Sow-gelder,  aud  Zephaniah      70 
The  Hog-butoher. 

GUABD 

They  are  in  waiting,  Sire. 
Enter  Solokok,  Moses,  and  Zkphaioah 

SWELLFOOT 

Oat  with  your  knife,  old  Moses,  and  spay 

those  Sows 

[The  Pigs  run  about  in  consternation. 
That  load  the  earth  with  Pigs;  out  close 

and  deep. 
Moral  restraint  I  see  has  no  effect, 
Nor  prostitution,  nor  our  own  example, 
Starvation,  typhus-fever,  war,  nor  prison. 
This  was  the  art  which  the  arch-priest  of 

Famine 
Hinted  at  in  his  charge  to  the  Theban 

clergy. 
Cut  close  and  deep,  good  Moses. 


Let  your  Majesty 
Keep  the  Boars  quiet,  else  — 

BWKLLFOOT 

Zephaniah,  cut  80 
That  fat  Hoe's  throat,  the  brute  seems 

overfed; 
Seditious  hunks !   to  whine  for  want  of 

grains! 

ZBPHAKIAH 

Your  sacred  Majesty,  he  has  the  dropsy. 
We  shall  find  pints  of  hydatids  in 's  liver; 
He  has  not  half  an  inch  of  wholesome  fat 
Upon  his  carious  ribs  — 

SWELLFOOT 

'T  is  all  the  same. 

He  11  serve  instead  of  rioUmoney,  when 

Our  ronrmuring  troops  bivouac  in  Thebes' 
streets; 

And  January  winds,  after  a  day 

Of  bntchering,  will  make  them  relish  car- 
rion. 90 

Now,  Solomon,  1 11  sell  you  in  a  lump 

The  whole  kit  of  them. 

SOLOMOir 

Why,  your  Majesty, 
I  could  not  give  — 


SWELLFOOT 

Kill  them  out  of  the  way  — 
That  shall  be  price  enough;  and  let  me 

hear 
Their  everlasting  gnmts  and  whines  no 
more ! 

[Exeuntt  driving  in  the  Swine. 

Enter  Mammon,  the  Arch-Priest ;  and  Pub- 
oak  ax,  Chi^o/lhe  Council  of  Wizards 

PUROAMAX 

The  future  looks  as  black  as  death ;  a  cloud, 

Dark  as  the  frown  of  Hell,  hanc^  over  it. 

The  troops  grow  mutinous,  the  revenue 
fails. 

There 's  something  rotten  in  ns;  for  the 
level  99 

Of  the  state  slopes,  its  very  bases  topple; 

The  boldest  turn  their  backs  upon  them- 
selves ! 

MAMMOK 

Why,  what 's  the  matter,  my  dear  fellow, 

now? 
Do  the  troops  mutiny?  —  decimate  some 

regiments. 
Does  money  fail  ?  —  come  to  my  mint  — 

coin  paper. 
Till  gold  be  at  a  discount,  and,  ashamed 
To  show  his  bilious  face,  go  purge  himself, 
In  emulation  of  her  vestal  whiteness. 

FUBOANAZ 

Oh,  would  that  this  were  all  I  The  ora- 
cle 1 1 

MAMMOK 

Why  it  was  I  who  spoke  that  oracle,        109 
And  whether  I  was  dead-drubk  or  inspired 
I  cannot  well  remember;  nor,  in  truth. 
The  oracle  itself ! 

PUBOANAX 

The  words  went  thus: 
<  Bceotia,  choose  reform  or  civil  war. 
When  through  thy  streets,  instead  of  hare 

with  dogs, 
A  Consort-Queen  shall  hunt  a  King  with 

hogs, 
Riding  on  the  Ionian  Minotaur.' 

MAMMOK 

Now  if  the  oracle  had  ne'er  foretold 
This  sad  alternative,  it  must  arrive^ 
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Or  not,  aud  so  it  must  now  that  it  has; 
And  whether  I  was  urged  by  grace  divine 
Or  Lesbian  liquor  to  declare  these  words, 
Which  must,  as  all  words  must,  be  false 

or  true,  133 

It  matters  not;  for  the  same  power  made 

all, 
Oracle,  wine,  and  me  and  you  —  or  none  — 
'T  is  the  Same  thing.    If  you  knew  as  much 
Of  oracles  as  I  do  — 

FUROAKAX 

You  arch-priests 
Believe  in  nothing;  if  you  were  to  dream 
Of  a  particular  number  in  the  lottery. 
You  would  not  buy  the  ticket ! 


Yet  our  tickets 
Are  seldom  blanks.    But  what  steps  have 

you  taken  ?  130 

For  prophecies,  when  once  they  get  abroad, 
Like  liars  who  tell  the  truth  to  serve  their 

ends, 
Or  hypocrites,  who,  from  assuming  virtue. 
Do  the  same  actions  that  the  virtuous  do, 
C  ontri ve  their  own  f  u  Ifilroent.   This  lona  — 
Well  —  you  know  what  the  chaste  Pasiphao 

did. 
Wife  to  that  most  religious  King  of  Crete, 
And  still  how  popular  the  tale  is  here; 
And  these  dull  Swine  of  Thebes  boast  their 

descent 
From  the  free  Minotaur.    You  know  they 

still  Z40 

Call  themselves  Bulls,  though  thus  degen- 
erate; 
And  everything  relating  to  a  Bull 
Is  popular  and  respectable  in  Tiiebes; 
Their  arms  are  seven  Bulls  in  a  field  gules; 
They  thiuk  their  strength  consists  in  eating 

beef; 
Now  there  were  danger  in  the  precedent 
If  Queen  lona  — 

PUBOAKAZ 

I  have  taken  good  care 
That  shall  not  be.    I  struck  the  crust  o' 

the  earth 
With  this  enchanted  rod,  and  Hell  lay 

bare ! 
And  from  a  cavern  full  of  ugly  shapes,  150 
I  chose  a  Leech,  a  Gadfly,  and  a  Rat. 
The  gadfly  was  the  same  which  Juno  tient 
To  ^tate  I<s  and  which  Ezekiel  mentions 


That  the  Lord  whistled  for  out  of  the 

mountains 
Of  utmost  Ethiopia  to  torment 
Mesopotamian  Babylon.    The  beast 
Has  a  loud  trumpet  like  the  Scarabee; 
His  crooked  tail    is    barbed    with    many 

stings, 
Each  able  to  make  a  thousand  wounds,  and 

each 
Immedicable;  from  his  convex  eyes         z6o 
He  sees  fair  things  in  many  hideous  shapes, 
Aud  trumpets  all   his    falsehood  to    the 

world. 
Like  other  beetles  he  is  fed  on  dung; 
He  has  eleven  feet  with  which  he  crawls, 
Trailiuc^  a  blistering  slime;  and  this  foul 

beast 
Has  tracked  lona  from  the  Theban  limits, 
From  isle  to  isle,  from  city  unto  city. 
Urging  her  flight  from  the  far  Chersonese 
To  fabuloui)  Solyma  and  the  ^tnean  Isle, 
Ortygia,  Melite,  and  Calypso's  Rock,       ryo 
And  the  swart  tribes  of  Garamaut  and  Fez, 
.S^lia  aud  Elysium,  and  thy  shores, 
Partheuope,  which  now,  alas  !  are  free  ! 
And  through  the  fortunate  Satumian  land 
Into  the  darkness  of  the  West. 

MAMMOK 

But  if 
This  Gadfly  should  drive  lona  hither  ? 

FUBOAKAX 

Gods  f  what  an  if!  but  there  is  my  gray 

Rat, 
So  thin  with  want  he  can  crawl  in  and  out 
Of  any  narrow  chink  and  filthy  hole,       tj^ 
And  he  shall  creep  into  her  dressing-room, 
And  — 

UAMMOK 

My  dear  friend,  where  are  your  wits '/ 

as  if 
She  does  not  always  toast  a  piece  of  cheese. 
And  bait  the  trap?  and  rats,  when  lean 

enongh 
To  crawl  through  such  chinks  — 

PUROANAX 

But  my  Leech  —  a  leech 
Fit  to  suck  blood,  with  lubricous  round 

rings. 
Capaciously  expatiative,  which  make 
His  little  body  like  a  red  balloon, 
As  full  of  blood  as  that  of  hydrogen. 
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Sucked  from  men's  hearts;  insatiably  he 

How  to    hold    radicals.    They    are    wel 

sucks 

taught  too, 

And  clings  and  pulls — a  horse-leech  whose 

For  everv  Gibbet  says  its  catechism. 
And  reads  a  select  chapter  in  the  Bible 

deep  maw                                       190 

The  plethoric  King  Swellfoot  could  not 

Before  it  goes  to  play. 

fill, 

{A  moBt  tremendous  humming  is  heard^ 

And  who,  till  full,  will  ding  forever. 

FUBQANAX 

MAMMON 

Ha  1  what  do  I  hear 

This 

Enter  the  Gadflt 

For  Queen  lona  might  suffice,  and  less; 

But 't  is  the  Swinish  multitude  I  fear, 

MAMMON 

And  in  that  fear  I  have  — 

Tour  Gadfly,  as  it  seems,  is  tired  of  gad 

ding. 

PUBOANAZ 

Done  what? 

OADFLT 

Hum,  hum,  hum  !                                 22 

MAMMON 

From  the  lakes  of  the  Alps  and  the  col^ 

Disinherited 

gray  scalps 

My  eldest  son  Chrysaor,  because  he 

Of  the  mountains,  I  come  t 

Attended  public  meetings,  and  would  al- 

Hum, hum,  hum ! 

ways 

Ftom  Morocco    and  Fez,  and    the    big] 

Stand  prating  there  of  commerce,  public 

palaces 
Oi  golden  Byzantium; 

Economy,  and  unadulterate  coin. 

From  the  temples  divine  of  old  Palestine, 

And  other  topics,  ultra-radical;                200 

From  Athens  and  Rome, 

And  have  entailed  my  estate,  called  the 

With  a  ha  I  and  a  hum ! 

Fool's  Paradise, 

I  come,  I  come  ! 

And  funds  in  fairv-money,  bonds,  and  bills. 
Upon  my  accomplished  daughter  Bankno- 

All  inn-doors  and  windows                 234 

tina, 

Were  open  to  me; 

And  married  her  to  the  Gallows. 

I  saw  all  that  sin  does, 

Which  lamps  hardly  see 

PUBGANAX 

That  bum  in  the  night  by  the  curtained 

A  good  match  I 

bed- 

The  impudent  lamps  i  for  they  blushed  nd 

MAMMON 

red. 

Dingine  and  singing, 

g^oom 

From  slumber  I  rung  her, 

Is  of  a  very  ancient  family, 

I^ud  as  the  clank  of    an  ironmon- 

Of Honnslow  Heath,  Tyburn,  and  the  New 

ger; 

Drop, 

Hum,  hum,  hum ! 

And  has  great  influence  in  both  Houses. 

Oh,^ 

Far,  far,  far,                                        24a 

He  makes  the  fondest  husband;  nay,  too 

With  the  trump  of  my  lips  and  the  sting 

fond  — 

at  my  hips. 

New  married  people  should  not  kiss  in 

I  drove  her  —  afar  ! 

public;                                            210 

Far,  far,  far. 

But  the  poor  souls  love  one  another  so  ! 

From  city  to  city,  abandoned  of  pity, 

And    then    my  little    grandchildren,   the 

A  ship  without  needle  or  star; 

Gibbets, 

Homeless  she  passed,  like  a  cloud  on  the! 

Proraisinpr  children  as  yon  ever  saw, — 

blast. 

The  young  playing  at  hanging,  the  alder 

Seeking  p^ace,  finding  wai ; 

learning 

She  is  here  in  her  car» 
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From  afar,  and  afar. 
Hum,  bum  1 


350 


I  have  stung  her  and  wrung  her  1 

The  venom  is  working; 
And  if  7011  bad  hung  her 
With  canting  and  quirking, 
She  could  not  be  deader  than  she  will  be 

soon; 
[   haye  driven  her  close  to  you,  under  the 
moon, 
^ight  and  day,  hnra,  bum,  ha  ! 
[  have  bummed  her  and  drummed  her 
From  place  to  place,  till  at  last  I  have 
dumbed  her, 
Hum,  hum,  hum  I  a6o 

Enter  the  Lbboh  and  the  Rat 

IiBECH 

I  will  suck 
Blood  or  muck  1 
,     The  disease  of  the  state  is  a  plethorj, 
Who  so  fit  to  reduce  it  as  I  ? 


I  *11  slyly  seize  and 
Let  blood  from  her  weasand,  — 
Creeping  through  crevice,  and  chink,  and 

cranny, 
With  my  suaky  tail,  and    my  sides    so 
scranny. 

PUBOANAX 

Aroint  ye,  thou  unprofitable  worm  i 

(To  the  Lkech) 
And  thou,  dull  beetle,  get  thee  back  to 
hell,  270 

(To  M«  Gadfly) 
To  sting  the  ghosts  of  Babylonian  kings. 
And  the  ox-headed  lo. 

8WIKB  (within) 

Vgh,  ugh,  ugh  I 
Hail,  lona  the  divine  ! 
We  will  be  no  longer  Swine, 
But  Bulls  with  horns  and  dewlaps. 

BAT 

For, 
You  know,  my  lord,  the  Minotaur  — 

PUBOAKAX  (Jiercely) 
Be  silent !  get  to  hell  I  or  I  will  call 


The  cat  out  of  the  kitchen.    Well,  Lord 

Mammon, 
This  is  a  pretty  business  1 

[Exit  the  Rat. 

MAMMOK 

I  will  go 
And  spell   some  scheme  to  make  it  ugly 
then.  aSo 

[Exit. 
Enter  Swelutoot 

SWBLLFOOT 

She  is  retnrned  !    Taurina  is  in  Thebes 
When  Swcllfoot  wishes  that  she  were  in 
belli 

0  Hymen  t  clothed  in  yellow  jealousy 
And  waving  o'er  the  couch  of  wedded 

kings 
The  torch  of  Discord  with  its  fiery  hair  — 
This  is  thy  work,  thou  patron   saint  of 

queens  I 
Swcllfoot  is  wived  I  though  parted  by  the 

sea. 
The  very  name  of  wife  had  conjugal  rights; 
Her  cursed  image  ate,  drank,  slept  with 

me. 
And  in  the  arms  of  Adiposa  oft  390 

Her  memory  has  received  a  husband's  — 

(A  loud  tumult,  and  cries  of*  Iona  fobbvkb  I 

—  No  SwELLFOOT  I  ') 
SWBLLFOOT 

Hark  I 
How  the  Swine  cry  Iona  Taurina  ! 

1  suffer  the  real  presence.    Purganax, 
Off  with  her  head  t 

PUBOAKAX 

But  I  must  first  impanel 
A  jury  of  the  Pigs.       * 

8WBLLF00T 

Pack  them  then« 

PUBOAKAX 

Or  fattening  some  few  in  two  separate  sties. 
And  giving  them  clean  straw,  tying  some 

bits 
Of  ribbon  round  their  legs  —  giving  their 

Sows 
Some  tawdry  lace  and  bits  of  lustre  glass, 
And  their  young  Boars  white  and  red  rags, 

and  tails  30a 
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Of  COWS,  and  jay  feathers,  and  sticking 

cauliflowers 
Between  the  ears  of  the  old  ones;  and  when 
They  are  persuaded  that,  by  the  inherent 

virtue 
Of  these  things,  they  are  all  imperial  Pigs, 
Good  Lord  I  they  M  rip  each  other's  bellies 

up. 
Not  to  say  help  ns  in  destroying  her. 

SWSLLFOOT 

This  plan  mi?ht  be  tried  too.     Where 's 

Geuenu 
Laoctonos  ? 

Enter  Laootokos 
It  is  my  royal  pleasure 
That  you,  Lord  General,  bring  the  head 

and  body. 
If   separate  it  would  please  me  better, 
hither  310 

Of  Queen  lona. 

LAOOTONO8 

That  pleasure  I  well  knew, 
And  made  a  charge  with  those  battalions 

bold. 
Called,  from    their  dress  and  grin,  the 

Royal  Apes, 
Upon  the  Swine,  who  in  a  hollow  square 
Enclosed  her,  and  received  the  first  attack 
Like  so  many  rhinoceroses,  and  then 
Retreating  in  good  order,  with  bare  tusks 
And  wrinkled  snouts  presented  to  the  foe, 
Bore  her  in  triumph  to  the  public  sty. 
What  is  still  worse,  some  Sows  upon  the 

ground  320 

Have  given  the  Ape-guards  apples,  nuts 

and  gin. 
And  they  all  whisk  their  tails  aloft,  and 

cry» 
*  Long  live  lona  I  down  with  Swellfoot ! ' 


PUROAKAX 


Hark. 


THE  SWINE  (without) 

Long  live  lona !  down  with  Swellfoot  I 
Enter  Dakbt 

DAKRT 

Went  to  the  garret  of  the  Swineherd's 
tower, 


Which  overlooks  the  sty,  and  made  a  long 
Harangue   (all  words)  to  the  assemble 

Swine, 
Of  delicacy,  mercy,  judgment,  law. 
Morals,  and  precedents,  aud  purity. 
Adultery,  destitution,  aud  divorce,  330 

Piety,  faith,  and  state  necessitv. 
And  how  I  loved  the  Queen  i  —  and  then 

I  wept 
With  the  pathos  of  my  own  eloquence. 
And    every  tear   turned    to  a    millstone 

which 
Brained  many  a  gaping  Pig,  and  there  wu 

made 
A  slough  of  blood  and  brains  npon  the 

Slace, 
with  the  pounded  bacon;  round 
and  round 
The  millstones  rolled,  ploughing  the  pave- 
ment up. 
And  hurling  sucking  Pigs  into  the  air. 
With  dust  and  stones. 

Enter  Mammon 

MAMMON 

I  wonder  that  gray  wizards 
Like  you  should  be  so  beardless  in  their 
schemes;  341 

It  had  been  but  a  point  of  policy 
To  keep  lona  and  the  Swine  apart. 
Divide  and  rule  I  but  ye  have  made  a  junc- 
tion 
Between  two  parties  who  will  govern  yon, 
But  for  my  art.  —  Behold  this  Bag  I  it  is 
The  poison  Bag  of  that  Green  Spider  huge, 
On   which  our  spies  skulked   in   ovation 

through 
The  streets  of  Thebes,  when  they  were 
paved  with  dead :  349 

A  bane  so  much  the  deadlier  fills  it  now 
As  calumny  is  worse  than  death;  for  here 
The  Gadfly's  venom,  fifty  times  distilled, 
Is  mingled  with  the  vomit  of  the  Leech, 
In  due    proportion,  and    black    ratsbane, 

which 
That  very  Rat,  who,  like  the  Pontic  ty- 
rant. 
Nurtures  himself  on  poison,  dare  not  touch. 
All  is  sealed  up  with  the  broad  seal  of 

Fraud, 
Who  is  the  Devil's  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
And  over  it  the  Primate  of  all  Hell 
Murmured  this  pious  baptism:  — '  Be  thon 
called  3^ 
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The  Green  Bag;  and  this  power  and  grace 

be  thine: 
That  thy  contents,  on  whomsoever  poured, 
Turn  innocence  to  guilt,  and  gentlest  looks 
To  savage,  foul,  and  fierce  deformity; 
Let  all  baptized  by  thy  infernal  dew 
Be  called  adulterer,  drunkard,  liar,  wretch  ! 
No  name  left  out  which  orthodoxy  loves, 
Court  Journal  or  legitimate  Review  I 
Be  they  called  tyrant,  beast,  fool,  glutton, 

lover 
Of  other  wives  and  husbands  than  their 

own  —  370 

The  heaviest  sin  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  1 
Wither  they  to  a  ghastly  caricature 
Of  what  was  human !  —  let  not  man  or 

beast 
Behold  their  face  with  unaverted  eyes. 
Or  hear  their  names  with  ears  that  tingle 

not 
With    blood    of    indignation,    rage,    and 

shame  I ' 
This  is  a  perilous  liquor,  good  my  Lords. 
[SwBLLFOOT  approaches  to  touch  the  Green  Bag. 
beware  I  for  Irod's  sake,  beware  !  —  if  you 

should  break 
The  seal,  and  touch  the  fatal  liquor  — 

PUBOAKAX 

There, 
Give  it  to  me.    I  have  been  used  to  handle 
All  sorts  of  poisons.    His  dread  Majesty 
Only  desires  to  see  the  color  of  it.  38a 

MAMMON 

Now,  with  a  little    common    sense,    my 

Lords, 
Only  imdoing  all  that  has  been  done, 
(Tet  so  as  it  may  seem  we  but  confirm  it) 
Our  victory  is  assured.     We  must  entice 
Her  Majesty  from  the  sty,  and  make  the 

Kgs 
Believe  that  the  contents  of  the  Green 

Bag 
Are  the  true  test  of  guilt  or  innocence; 
And  that,  if  she  be  ^lilty,  't  will  transform 

her  390 

To  manifest  deforfnity  like  guilt; 
If  innocent,  she  will  become  transfigured 
Into  an  angel,  such  as  they  say  she  is; 
And  they  will  see  her  flying  through  the 

air. 
So  bright  that  she  will  dim  the  noonday 

8111I9 


Showering  down  blessings  in  the  shape  of 

comfits. 
This,  trust  a  priest,  is  just  the  sort  of 

thing 
Swine  will  believe.    I'll  wager  you  will 

see  them 
Climbing  upon  the  thatch  of  their  low  sties, 
With  pieces  of  smoked  glass,  to  watch  her 

sail  400 

Among  the  clouds,  and  some  will  hold  the 

flaps 
Of  one  another's  ears  between  their  teeth, 
To  catch  the  coming  hail  of  comfits  in. 
You,  Purninaz,  who  have  the  gift  o'  the 

.         gat. 
Make  them  a  solemn  speech  to  this  effect. 
I  go  to  put  in  readiness  the  feast 
Kept  to  the  honor  of  our  goddess  Famine, 
Where,  for  more  glory,  let  the  ceremony 
Take  place  of  the  ugl&cation  of  the  Queen. 

DAKBY  {to  SWBLLFOOT) 

I,  as  the  keeper  of  your  sacred  conscience. 
Humbly   remind  your  Majesty   that    the 
care  411 

Of  your  hi^h  office,  as  Man-milliner 
Te  red  Bellona,  should  not  be  deferred. 

PUROANAX 

All  part,  in  happier  plight  to  meet  again. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  II 

SOEITB  L—  The  Public  Sty,    The  Boars  infuU 
Assembly. 

Enter  Puboanax 

PURQANAX 

Grant  me  your  patience.  Gentlemen  and 

Boars, 
Ye,  by  whose  patience  under  public  bur- 
dens 
The  glorious  constitution  of  these  sties 
Subsists,  and  shall  subsist.    The  Lean-Pig 

rates 
Grow  with  the  growing  populace  of  Swine; 
The  taxes,  that  true  source  of  Piggishness, 
(How  can  I  find  a  more  appropriate  term 
To  include  religion,    morals,    peace  an4 

rlenty, 
that  fit  B<Botia  as  a  nation 
To  teach  the  other  nations  how  to  live  ?)  10 
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Increase  with  Piggishness  itself;  and  still 
Does  the  revenue,  that  great  spring  of  all 
The  patronage,  and  pensions,  and  hj-pay- 

ments, 
Which  free-bom  Pigs  regard  with  jealoas 

eyes, 
Diminish,  till  at  length,  by  glorious  steps. 
All  the  land's  produce  will  be  merged  in 

taxes. 
And  the  revenue  will  amount  to no- 
thing I 
The  failure  of  a  foreign  market  for 
Sausages,  bristles,  and  blood-puddings, 
And  such  home  manufactures,  is  but  par- 
tial; 20 
And,  that  the  population  of  the  Pigs, 
Instead  of  hog-wash,  has  been  fed  on  straw 
And    water,    is    a    fact    which   is  —  you 

know  — 
That  is  —  it  is  a  state  necessity  — 
Temporary,    of    course.      Those    impious 

Pigs, 
Who,  by  frequent  squeaks,  have  dared  im- 
pugn 
The  settled  Swellfoot  system,  or  to  make 
Irreverent  mockery  of  the  ^nuflexions 
Inculcated  by  the  arch-priest,  have  been 

whipped 
Into  a  loyal  and  nn  orthodox  whine.  30 

Things  being  in  this  happy  state,  the  Queen 

lona 

(A  Umd  cry  from  the  Fign) 

She  is  innocent,  most  innocent  I 

PTrBOANAX 

That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  was  saying, 
Gentlemen  Swine;  the  Queen  lona  being 
Most  innocent,  no  doubt,  returns  to  Thebes, 
And  the  lean  Sows  and  Boars  collect  about 

her, 
Wishing  to  make  her  think  that  toe  believe 
(I  mean  those  more  substantial  Pigs  who 

swill 
Rich  hog-wash,  while   the  others  mouth 

damp  straw) 
That  she  is  guilty;  thus,  the  Lean-Pig  fac- 
tion 40 
Seeks  to  obtain  that  hog^wash,  which  has 

been 
Your  immemorial  rieht,  and  which  I  will 
Maintain  you  in  to  the  last  drop  of  — 


A  BOAB  {ifdenvpting  Atin) 
Does  anyone  accuse  her  of  ? 


What 


PUBOAKAX 

Why,  no  one 
Makes  any  positive  accusation;  but 
There  wei-e  hints  dropped,  and  so  the  privy 

wizards 
Conceived  that  it  became  them  to  advise 
His  Majesty  to  investigate  their  truth ; 
Not  for  his  own  sake;  he  could  be  content 
To  let  his  wife  play  any  pranks  she  pleased. 
If,  by  that  sufferance,  he  could  please  the 

PJgs;  5« 

But  then  he  fears  the  morals  of  the  Swine, 
The  Sows  especially,  and  what  effect 
It  might  prcniuce  upon  the  purity  and 
Religion  of  the  rising  generation 
Of  sucking  Pigs,  if  it  could  be  suspected 
That  Queen  lona  — 

(Apau9e) 

JTBST  BOAR 

Well,  go  on;  we  long 
To  hear  what  she  can  possibly  have  done. 

PUBQAKAX 

Why,  it  is  hinted,  that  a  certain  Bull  — 
Thus  much    is  known :  —  the  milk-white 
Bulls  that  feed  60 

Beside  Clitumnus  and  the  crystal  lakes 
Of  the  Cisalpine  mountains,  in  fresh  dews 
Of  lotus-grass  and  blossoming  asphodel 
Sleeking  their  silken  hair,  and  with  sweet 

breath 
Loading    the    morning  winds    until   thej 

faint 
With  living  fragrance,  are  so  beautiful  I 
Well,  /say  nothing;  but  Europa  rode 
On  such  a  one  from  Asia  into  Crete, 
And  the  enamoured  sea  grew  calm  be- 
neath 
His  eliding  beanty.    And  Pasiphae,  70 

lonas  grandmother, —— but  she  is  inno- 
cent I 
And  that  both  yon  and  I,  and  all  assert. 


Most  innocent  I 


FIBSTBOAB 
PUBQAKAX 

Behold  this  Bag;  a  Bag  — 

BBCOND  BOAB 

Oh  t  no  Green  Bags  t  I    Jealousy's  eyes 

are  green. 
Scorpions  are   g^reen,    and   water-snakea, 

and  efts, 
And  yerdigris,  and  — 
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FUBOAKAX 

Honorable  Swine, 
In  Piggish  souls  can  prepossessions  reign  ? 
Allow  me  to  remind  yon,  grass  is  green  — 
All  flesh  is  grass;  no  bacon  but  is  flesh  — 
Ye  are  but  bacon.  This  divining  Bag  80 
(Which  is  not  green,  but  only  bacon  color) 
Is  tilled  with  liquor,  which  if  sprinkled  o'er 
A  woman  guilty  of  —  we  all  know  what  — 
Makes  her  so  hideous,  till  she  finds  one 

blind 
She  neyer  can  commit  the  like  again; 
If  innocent,  she  will  turn  into  an  angel 
And  rain  down  blessings  in  the  shape  of 

comfits 
As  she  flies  up  to  heaven.    Now,  my  pro- 
posal 
Is  to  convert  her  sacred  Majesty  89 

Into  an  angel  (as  I  am  sure  we  shall  do) 
By  pouring  on  her  head  this  mystic  water. 
[Showing  the  Bag. 
I  know  that  she  is  innocent;  I  wish 
Only  to  prove  her  so  to  all  the  world. 

FIBST  BOAB 

Excellent,  just,  and  noble  Purganax  ! 

SECOND  BOAB 

How  glorious  it  will  be  to  see  her  Majesty 
Flying  above  our  heads,  her  petticoats 
Streaming  like  —  like  —  like  — 

THIBD  BOAB 

Anything. 

FUmOANAX 

Oh,  no  I 
But  like  a  standard  of  an  admirars  ship. 
Or  like  the  banner  of  a  conquering  host. 
Or  like  a  cloud  dyed  in  the  dying  day,    too 
Unravelled  on    Uie  blast    from    a    white 

mountain ; 
Or  like  a  meteor,  or  a  war-steed's  mane, 
Or  waterfall  from  a  dizzy  precipice 
Scattered  upon  the  wind. 

FIB8T  BOAB 

Or  a  cow's  tail,  — 

8BOOND  BOAB 

Or  anything,  as  the  learned  Boar  observed. 

PUBOAXAZ 

Gentlemen  Boars,  I  move  a  resolution. 
That  her  most  sacred  Majesty  should  be 


Invited  to  attend  the  feast  of  fismine. 
And    to  receive    upon  her    chaste  white 

body 
Dews  of  apotheosis  from  this  Bag.  no 

[A  great  confusion  is  heard,  of  the  Pigs  out  oj 
Doors  J  which  communicates  itself  to  those 
within.  During  the  first  strophe,  the  doors 
of  the  sty  are  staved  in,  and  a  number  of  ex- 
ceedinglg  lean  Figs  and  Sows  and  Boaru 
rush  in* 

SEMIOUOBUS  I 

No  I  Yes  I 

BBMIOHOBUS  U 

Yes  I  No ! 

BBMIOHQBUS  X 

Alawl 

BEMIGHOBCrS  11 

A  flaw! 

SXBflCHOBUS  I 

Porkers,  we  shall  lose  our  wash. 

Or  must  share  it  with  the  Lean-Pigs  t 

FIBST  BOAB 

Order  t  order  I  be  not  rash  f 
Was  there  ever  such  a  scene.  Pigs  f 

AH  OLD  sow  (rushing  in) 
I  never  saw  so  fine  a  dash 
Since  I  first  began  to  wean  Pigs.      lai 

SBcoKD  BOAB  (sciUmidy) 
The  Queen  will  be  an  angel  time  enough. 
I  vote,  in  form  of  an  amendment,  that 
Purganax  rub  a  little  of  that  stuff 
Upon  his  face  — 

PUBOANAX  (his  heart  is  seen  to  heat  through  his 
waistcoat) 

Gods  !  What  would  ye  be  at? 

SXMIOHOBUB  I 

Purganax  has  plainly  shown  a 
Cloven  foot  and  jackdaw  feather. 

SKMICHOBUS  n 

I  vote  Swellfoot  and  lona 
Try  the  magic  test  together; 
Whenever  royal  spouses  bicker. 
Both  should  try  the  magic  liquor.    134 
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AK  OLD  BOAB  (cuide) 
A  miserable  state  is  that  of  Figs, 
For  if  their  drivers  would  tear  caps  and 
wigs, 
The  Swiue  must  bite  each  other's  ear  there- 
for. 

AX  OLD  sow  {aside) 
A  wretched  lot  Jove  has  assigned  to 

Swine, 
Sqnabbliue  makes  Pig^herds  hungry,  and 
they  Sine 
On  bacon,  and  whip  sucking  Pigs  the  more. 

CHOBUS 

Hog^wash  has  been  ta'en  away; 
u  the  Bull-Queen  is  divested. 
We  shall  be  in  every  way 

Hunted,  stripped,  exposed,  molested; 
Let  us  do  whatever  we  may,  141 

That  she  shall  not  be  arrested. 
Queen,  we  entrench    you  with    walls   of 
brawn, 
And  palisades  of  tusks,  sharp  as  a  bayo- 
net. 
Place  your  most  Sacred  Person  here.    We 
pawn 
Our  lives  that  none  a  finger  dare  to  lay 
on  it. 
Those  who  wrong  you*,  wrong  us; 
Those  who  hate  you,  hate  us; 
Those  who  sting  you,  sting  us; 
Those  who  bait  you,  bait  us;  150 

The  oracle  is  now  about  to  be 
Fulfilled  by  circumvolving  destiny. 
Which  says:    'Thebes,  choose  reform  or 
civ8  war. 
When   through  your  streets,  instead  of 

hare  with  dogs, 
A  Consort-Queen  shall  hunt  a  King  with 
hogs. 
Riding  upon  the  Ionian  Minotaur.' 

Enter  Iona  Taubina 

lONA  TAUBINA  {coming forward) 
Grentlemen  Swine,  and  gentle  Lady-Pigs, 
The  tender  heart  of  every  Boar  acquits 
Their  Queen  of  any  act  incongruous         1S9 
With  native  Piggishness,  and  she  reposing 
With  confidence  upon  the  grunting  nation. 
Has  thrown  herself,  her  cause,  her  life,  her 

all. 
Her  innocence,  into  their  Hoggish  arms; 
Nor  has  the  expectation  been  deceived 


Of  finding  shelter  there.  Yet  know,  great 
BcMurs, 

(For  such  whoever  lives  among  yoa  finds 
you, 

And  so  do  I)  the  innocent  are  proud  ! 

I  have  accepted  your  protection  only 

In  compliment  of  your  kind  love  and  care, 

Not  for  necessity.     The  innocent  170 

Are  safest  there  where  trials  and  dangers 
wait; 

Innocent  queens  o'er  white-hot  plough- 
shares tread 

Unsinged;  and  ladies,  Erin's  laureate  siugi 
it, 

Decked  with  rare  gems,  and  beauty  rarer 
still. 

Walked  from  Killamey  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway 

Through  rebels,  smugglers,  troops  of  yeo- 
manry. 

White-boys,  and  Orange-boys,  and  consta- 
bles, 

Tithe-proctors,  and  excise  people,  unin- 
jured I 

Thus  1 1  — 

Lord  Purganax,  I  do  commit  myself        180 

Into  your  custody,  and  am  prepared 

To  stand  the  test,  whatever  it  may  be  I 

PUBOAKAZ 

This  mRgnanimity  in  your  sacred  Maiesty 
Must  please  the  Pigs.    You  cannot  tail  of 

being 
A  heavenly  angel.    Smoke  your  bits  of 

glass, 
Ye  loyal  Swine,  or  her  transfiguration 
Will  blind  your  wondering  eyes. 

AN  OLD  BOAB  {aside) 

Take  care,  my  Lord, 
They  do  not  smoke  you  first. 

PUBOANAX 

At  the  approaching  feast 
Of  Famine  let  the  expiation  be. 

SWIKB 

Content    content ! 

lONA  TAUBINA  (oside) 

I,  most  content  of  all,     190 
Know  that  my  foes  even  thus  prepare  their 
faUl 

[£xe»mt  ofltne* 
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Scene  II.  —  T7^e  interior  of  the  Temple  of  Fan- 
ine.  The  statue  of  the  Goddess^  a  skeleton 
clothed  in  party-cclored  rags,  seated  upon  a 
heap  of  skuUo  and  loaves  intermingled.  A 
number  of  exceedingly  fat  Priests  in  black  gar- 
ments  arrayed  on  each  side,  vnth  marrow-bones 
and  cleavers  in  their  hands,  A  flourish  of 
trumpeis. 

Snter  Mammon  05  Arch-priest,  Swbllfoot, 
Dakrt,  Puroanax,  Laoctonos, /o//oMwrf 
by  loNA  Tactrina  guarded.  On  the  other 
side  enter  the  Swine. 

CHOCUS  OF  PBiESTS  (accompanied  by  the  Court 
Porkman  on  marrow-bones  and  cleavers) 

Goddess  bare,  and  gaunt,  and  pale, 
Empress  of  the  world,  all  hail ! 
What  though  Cretans  old  called  thee 
City-crested  Cybele  ? 
We  call  theo  Famine  1 
Goddess  of  fasts  and  feasts,  starving  and 

cramming; 
Through  thee,  for  emperors,   kings  and 

priests  and  lords, 
Who  rule  by  viziers,  sceptres,  bank-notes, 
words, 
The  earth  pours  forth  its  plenteous  fruits. 
Corn,  wool,  linen,  flesh,  and  roots.         10 
Those  who  consume  these  fruits  through 
thee  grow  fat, 
Those  who  produce  these  fruits  through 
thee  grow  lean. 
Whatever  change  takes  place,  oh,  stick  to 
that. 
And  let  things  be  as  they  have  ever 

been; 
At  least  while  we  remain  thy  priests. 
And  proclaim  thy  fasts  and  feasts  I 
Through  thee  the  sacred  Swellf oot  dynasty 
Is  based  upon  a  rock  amid  that  sea 
Whose  waves  are  Swiue  —  so  let  it  ever  be  I 

[SwBLLFOOT,  etc,  seat  themselves  at  a  table, 
magnificently  covered,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
temple.  AVendants  pass  over  the  staqe  with 
hog-tcash  in  pails.  A  number  of  Ptgs,  eX' 
ceedingly  lean,  follow  them,  lifting  up  the 
wash, 

MABfMOK 

I  fear  your  sacred  Majesty  has  lost  20 

The  appetite  which  you  were  used  to  have. 
Allow  me  now  to  recommend  this  dish^ — 
A  simple  kickshaw  by  your  Persian  cook. 
Such  as  is  served  at  the  great  King's  second 
table. 


The  price  and  pains  which  its  ingredients 

cost 
Might  have  maintained  some  dozen  families 
A  winter  or  two  —  not  more  —  so  plam  a 

dish 
Could  scarcely  disagree. 

BWELLFOOT 

After  the  trial. 
And  these  fastidious  Pigo  are  gone,  perhaps 
I  may  recover  my  lost  appetite.  30 

I  feel  the  gout  flying  about  my  stomach; 
Give  me  a  glass  of  Maraschino  punch. 

PUBOANAZ  {filling  his  glass,  and  standing  up) 
The  glorious  constitution  of  the  Pigs  1 


A  toast !    a  toast  t    stand  up,  and  three 
times  three  I 

DAKBT 

No  heel-taps  —  darken  day-lights  ! 

LAOOTONOS 

Claret,  somehow. 
Puts  me  in  mind  of  blood,  and  blood  of 
claret  I 

SWELLFOOT 

Laootonos  is  fishing  for  a  compliment; 
But  'tis  his  due.     Yes,  you  have  drunk 

more  wine. 
And  shed  more  blood,  than  any  man  in 

Thebes.  | 

{To  PUROANAX) 

For  God's  sake  stop  the  grunting  of  those 
Pigs !  40 

PX7ROAKAX 

We  dare  not.  Sire  I  't  is  Famine's  privi- 
lege. 

OHOBUS  OF  SWINE 

Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  Famine  I 
Thy  throne  is  on  blood,  and  thy  robe  is 
of  rags; 
Thou  devil  wluch  livest  on  damning; 
Saint  of  new  churches  and  cant,  and 
Green  Bags; 
Till  in  pitv  and  terror  thou  risest. 
Confounding  the  schemes  of  the  wisest; 
When  thou  lif test  thy  skeleton  form, 
When  the  loaves  and   the  skulls  roll 
abouty 
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We  will  g^et  thee  —  the  voice  of  a  storm 
Would  be  lost  in  our  terrible  shout  I     51 

Then  hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  Famine  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Empress  of  Earth  I 
When  thou  risest,  dividing  possessions, 
When  thou  risest,  uprooting  oppressions, 

In  the  pride  of  thy  ghastly  mirth; 
Over  palaces,  temples,  and  graves 

We  will  rush  as  thy  minister^laves. 

Trampling  behind  in  thy  train, 

Till  all  be  made  level  again !  60 

MAMMON 

I  hear  a  crackling  of  the  giant  bones 
Of  the  dread  image,  and  in  the  black  pits 
Which  once    were  eyes,  I  see  two  livid 

flames. 
These  prodigies  are  oracular,  and  show 
The  presence  of  the  uuseen  Deity. 
Mighty  events  are  hastening  to  their  doom  ! 

8WBLLF00T 
I  only  hear  the  lean  and  mutinous  Swine 
Grunting  ahout  the  temple. 


In  a  crisis 
Of  such  exceeding  delicacy,  I  think  69 

We  ought  to  put  her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
Upon  her  trial  without  delay. 


MAMMON 


Is  here. 


The  Bag 


PUBQANAZ 

I  have  rehearsed  the  entire  scene 
With  an  ox-bladder  and  some  ditch-water, 

On  Lady  P ;  it  cannot  fail. 

[Taking  191  the  Bag, 
Tour  Majesty 

•    (To  Swbllpoot) 
In  such  a  filthy  business  had  better 
Stand  on  one  side,  lest  it  should  sprinkle  you. 
A  spot  or  two  on  me  would  do  no  harm ; 
Nay,  it  might  hide  the  blood,  which  the  sad 

genms 
Of  the  Green  Isle  has  fixed,  as  by  a  spell, 
Upon  my  brow  —  which  would  stain  all  its 

seas,  80 

But  which  those  seas  could  never  wash 

away ! 


lONA  TAURINA 

My  Lord,  I  am  ready  —  nay,  I  am  impa- 
tient, 
To  undergo  the  test. 

[A  gracrful  figure  in  a  semi-transparent  veil 
passes  unnoticed  through  the  TenqUe  ;  the  word 
Xjbkrty  is  seen  through  the  veily  as  if  it  were 
written  in  fire  upon  its  forehead.  Its  words 
are  almost  drowned  in  the  furious  grunting  of 
the  Pigsj  and  the  business  of  the  tjc*al.  She 
kneels  on  the  steps  of  the  Altar,  and  gpeaks  in 
tones  at  first  faint  and  low,  but  whidkever  6e- 
come  louder  and  louder. 


Mighty  Empress,  Death's  white  wife, 

Ghastly  mother-in-law  of  life  ! 

By  the  God  who  made  thee  such, 

By  the  magic  of  thy  touch. 

By  the  starving  and  the  cramming 
Of  fasts  and   feasts  1  —  hy  thy  dread  self, 

O  Famine  ! 
I  charge  thee,  when  thou  wake  the  multi- 
tude, 90 
Thou  lead  them   not  upon  the  patlis  of 

blood. 
The  earth  did  never  mean  her  foison 
For  those  who  crown  life's  cup  with  poison 
Of  fanatic  rage  and  meaningless  revenge; 

But  for  those  radiant  spirits,  who   are 
BtiU 
The  standard-bearers  in  the  van  of  CLange 

Be  they  th'  appointed  stewards,  to  fill 
The  lap  of  Pain,  and  Toil,  and  Ase  I 
Remit,  O  Queen  !  thy  accustomed  rage  ! 
Be  what  thou  art  not  I    In  voice  faint  and 

low  too 

Freedom  calls  Famine,  her  eternal  foe. 
To    brief    alliance,  hollow    truce.  —  Rise 
now ! 

[Whilst  the  veiled  figure  has  been  chanting  the 
strophe,  Mammon,  Dakrt,  Laoctonos,  and 
SwKLLFOOT  have  surrounded  Iona  Taithina, 
who,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her, breast  and 
her^  eyes  lifted  to  Heaven,  stands,  as  with 
saint-like  resignation,  to  wait  the  issue  of  the 
business  in  perfect  cor\fidence  of  her  innocence. 

PuBOAKAZ,  after  unsealing  the  Green  Bag,  is 
gravely  (Uwut  to  pour  the  liquor  tpon  her  h»ad^ 
when  suddenly  the  whole  expression  of  her 
figure  and  countenance  chan^  ;  she  snatches 
it  from  his  hand  with  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph, 
and  empties  it  over  Swkllpoot  and  his  tdtoU 
Court,  who  are  instantly  changed  into  a  nuwiber 
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ofjilthy  and  ugly  animals,  and  ru$h  out  of  the 
TenqUe,  The  image  of  Famine  then  arises 
toith  a  tremendous  sounds  the  Pigs  begin  scram- 
bling for  the  loaveSf  and  are  tripped  up  by  the 
shiUs ;  all  those  who  eat  the  loaves  are  ttamed 
into  BuUsj  and  arrange  themselves  quietly  be- 
hind the  altar.  The  image  of  Famine  sinks 
through  a  chasm  in  the  earthy  and  a  Mikotaub 
rises. 

MINOTAUB 

I  am  the  Ionian  Minotaur,  the  mightiest 
Of  all  Europa's taurine  progeny; 
I  am  the  old  traditional  Man- Bull; 
And  from  my  ancestors  having  been  Ionian 
I  am  called  Ion,  which,  by  interpretation, 
Is  John;  in  plain  Theban,  that  is  to  say, 
My  name's  John  Bull;  I  am  a  famous 

hunter. 
And  can  leap  any  gate  in  all  BcBotia,        no 
Cven  the  palings  of  the  royal  park 
Or  double  ditch  about  the  new  enclosures; 
And  if  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  mount 

me, 
At  least  till  you  have  hunted  down  your 

game, 
I  will  not  throw  you. 

lONA  TAUBINA 

^During  this  speech  she  has  been  putting  on  boots 
and  spurs  and  a  hunting-cap,  buckishly  cocked 
on  one  side;  and,  tucking  up  her  hair,  she 
leaps  nimbly  on  his  back, 

Hoa,  boa  !  tally-ho  I  tally-hc  I  ho  I  ho  ! 

Come,  let  us  hunt  these  ugly  badgers  down, 


These    stinking    foxes,     these    devouring 

otters. 
These  hares,  these  wolves,  these  anything 

but  men. 
Hey,  for  a  whipper-in  I  my  loyal  Pigs,     120 
Now  let  your  noses  be  as  keen  as  beagles'. 
Your  steps  as  swift  as  greyhounds',   and 

your  cries 
More  dulcet  and  symphonious  than    the 

belb 
Of  village-towers,  on  snnshine  holiday; 
Wake  all  the  dewy  woods  with  jangling 

music. 
Give  them  no  law  (are  they  not  beasts  of 

blood?) 
But  such  as  they  gave  you.     Tally-ho  I  ho  I 
Through  forest,  furze  and  bog,  and  den  and 

desert, 
Pursue  the  ugly  beasts  I    Tally-ho  I  ho  ! 

FITLIi  CHORUS  OF  lOKA  AMD  THE  8WIKB 

Tally-ho  !  tally-ho  I  130 

Through  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 
Through  brake,  gorse,  aud  briar, 
ThrouG^h  fen,  flood,  and  mire, 

We  go,  we  go  I 

Tally-ho  I  tally-ho  ! 
Through  pond,  ditch,  and  slough, 
Wind  them,  and  find  them, 
Like  the  Devil  behind  them  ! 

Tally-ho,  tally-ho  I 

[Exeunt,  in  full  cry  /  loMA  driving  on 
the  Swine.,  with  the  empty  Green  Bag, 


EPIPSYCHIDION 

VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  NOBLE  AND   UNFORTUNATE  LADY 


EMILIA  V- 


NOW  IMPRISONED  IN  THE  CONVENT  OF  

L*  anima  amante  si  slanda  fuori  del  creato,  e  si  crea  nell*  infinito  un  moodo  tutto  per  easa,  diverao  aasai  da  qoesto 
oacuro  e  paurnso  baratro. 

Her  own  words. 


The  noble  aud   nnfortnnate    lady,  Emilia 

V ,  who  inspired  Epipsychidion  was  Teresa 

Rmilia  Viyiani,  eldest  dancfhter  of  Count  Vivi- 
ani,  a  nobleman  of  Pisa.  She  had  been  placed 
by  her  family  in  the  neighboring^  Convent  of 
8t.  Anna,  and  there  Shelley  met  her  at  the  be- 


ginning of  December,  1820,  and  interested 
himself  in  her  fortunes.  The  episode, -which 
18  too  long  for  narration  in  a  note,  is  best  de- 
scribed in  Mrs.  Marshall's  Life  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  Shelley.  Its  personal  incidenf«  are 
unimportant,  since  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
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Kibstance  of  the  poem,  which  is  *'  an  idealized 
history*  of  Shelley's  spirit.  The  lady,  to 
whom  the  verses  are  adoreasedf  soon  lost  the 
enohantment  which  Shelley's  imagination  and 
sympathy  had  woven  about  her,  and  she 
ceased  to  interest  him  except  as  an  object  of 
compassion. 

Shelley  was  fully  aware  of  the  mystical 
nature  of  the  poem,  which  shows  the  most 
spiritual  elements  of  his  genius  at  their  point 
of  highest  intensity  of  passion.  He  wrote  to 
Gisbome :  *  The  Epipsychidion  is  a  mystery  ; 
as  to  real  flesh  and  blood,  you  know  that  I  do 
not  deal  in  those  articles ;  you  might  as  well 
go  to  a  ein-shop  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  as  ex- 
pect anvuiing  human  or  earthly  from  me ; '  and 
again,  The  Epipsychidion  I  cannot  look  at ; 
the  person  whom  it  celebrates  was  a  doud  in- 
stead of  a  Juno,  and  poor  Ixion  starts  from  the 
centaur  that  was  tbe  offspring  of  his  own  em- 
brace. If  you  are  curious,  however,  to  hear 
what  I  am  and  have  been,  it  will  tell  you 
something  thereof.  It  is  an  idealized  history 
of  my  life  and  feelings.  '  I  think  one  is  always 
in  love  with  something  or  other;  the  error, 
and  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  for  spirits  cased  in 
flesh  and  blood  to  avoid  it,  consists  in  seeking 
in  a  mortal  image  the  likeness  of  what  is,  per- 
haps, eternal/  ' 

In  sending  it  for  publication  to  Oilier,  he 
says:  *I  send  you  .  .  .  and  a  longer  piece, 
entitled  Epipsychidion,  .  .  .  The  longer  poem, 
I  desire,  should  not  be  considered  as  my  own  ; 
indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  a  production  of 
a  portion  of  me  already  dead ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  advertisement  is  no  fiction.  It  is  to 
be  published  simply  for  the  esoteric  few ;  and 
I  make  its  author  a  secret,  to  avoid  the  malig- 
nity of  those  who  turn  sweet  food  into  poison, 
transforming  all  they  touch  into  the  corruption 
of  their  own  natures.  My  wish  with  respect 
to  it  is  that  it  should  be  printed  immediately 
in  the  simplest  form,  and  merely  one  hundred 
copies :  those  who  are  capable  of  judging  and 
feeling  rightly  with  respect  to  a  composition 
of  so  abstruse  a  nature,  certainly  do  not  arrive 
at  that  number  —  among  those,  at  least,  who 
would  ever  be  excited  to  read  an  obscure  and 
anonymous  production ;  and  it  would  g^ve  me 
no  pleasure  that  the  vulgar  should  read  it.  If 
you  have  any  book-selling  reason  ag^ainst  pub- 
lishing so  small  a  number  as  a  hundred,  merely, 
distribute  copies  among  those  to  wliom  you 
think  the  poetry  would  afford  any  pleasure, 

Sweet  Spirit !  sister  of  that  orphan  one, 
Whose  empire  is  the  name  thou  weepest 

on, 
In  my  heart's  temple  I  suspend  to  thee 
These  votive  wreaths  of  withered  meniorj. 


and  send  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  a  copy  by  the 
post.' 

The  poem  was  composed  at  Pisa  during  the 
first  weeks  of  1821,  and  an  edition  of  one  hun- 
dred copies  was  published  at  London  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  title  means,  as  Dr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  points  out,  *  this  soul  out  of  my 
soul.* 


ADVERTISEMENT 

Thb  writer  of  the  following  lines  died  at 
Florence,  as  he  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to 
one  of  the  wildest  of  tne  Sporades,  which  he 
had  bought  and  where  he  had  fitted  up  the 
ruins  of  an  old  building,  and  where  it  was  hi& 
hope  to  have  realized  a  scheme  of  life,  suited 
perhaps  to  that  happier  and  better  world  of 
which  he  is  now  an  inhabitant,  but  hardly 
practicable  in  this.  His  life  was  singular ;  lees 
on  account  of  the  romantic  vicissitudes  which 
diversified  it  than  the  ideal  tinge  which  it  re- 
ceived from  his  own  character  and  feelings. 
The  present  Poem,  like  the  Vita  Nuova  at 
Dante,  is  sufficiently  intelligible  to  a  certain 
class  of  readers  without  a  matter-of-fact  his- 
tory of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  relates ; 
and  to  a  certain  other  class  it  must  ever  remain 
incomprehensible  from  a  defect  of  a  common 
oigan  of  perception  for  the  ideas  of  which  it 
treats.  Not  but  that,  gran  vergogna  sarMe  a 
cduiy  che  rimasse  cosa  satto  veste  di  Jigura  o  di 
colore  rettorico :  e  domandato  non  sapesse  denu- 
dare  le  sue  parole  da  coial  veste^  in  guisa  eke 
avessero  verace  intendimento. 

The  present  poem  appears  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  writer  as  the  dedication  to  Bonoe 
loneer  one.    The  stanza  on  the  opposite  pag« 

t below]  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from 
)ante's  famous  Canzone 

Voiy  <?A*  iniendendOj  il  terzo  del  moveie,  etc 
The  presumptuous  application  of  the  conclud- 
ing lines  to  his  own  composition  will  raise  a 
smile  at  the  expense  of  my  unfortunate  friend : 
be  it  a  smile  not  of  contempt,  but  pity. 

^T  Song,  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few 

Who  fitly  shall  conceive  thy  reasoning, 
/  Of  such  bard  matter  dost  thou  entertain  ; 
/   "Whence,  If  by  misadventure  chance  should  brinf 
I    Thee  to  base  company  (as  chance  may  do) 

Quite  unaware  of  what  thou  dost  contain, 
1  I  prithee,  comfort  thy  sweet  self  again, 
\  My  last  delight !  tell  them  that  they  are  dull, 
\And  bid  them  own  that  thou  art  beautiful. 

Poor  captive  bird  I  who  from  thy  narrow 

cage 
Pourest  such  music  that  it  might  assuage 
The  rugged  hearts  of  those  who  pri5M>ned 

thee. 
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Were  thej  not  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody,  — 
This  song  shall  be  thy  rose;  its  petals  pale 
Are  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  ui&^htiugale  I 
But  soft  aud  fragrant  is  the  faded  blos- 
som, 
And  it  has  no  thorn  left  to  wound  thy 
bosom.  12 


/ 


High,  spirit-wingM  Heart !  who  dost 
forever 

Beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  en- 
deavor. 

Till  those  bright  plumes  of  thought,  in 
which  arrayed 

It  over-soared  this  low  and  worldly  shade, 

Lie  shattered;  and  thy  panting  wounded 
breast 

Stains  with  dear  blood  its  unmatemal  nest  I 

I  weep  vain  tears;  blood  would  less  bitter 
be, 

Yet  poured  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit 
thee.  20 

Seraph  of  Heaven !  too  gentle  to  be 
human,  J 

Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Wo-| 
man  "^ 

All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality  ! 
Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  Curse  ! 
JTeiled  glory  of  this  lampless  Universe  I 
(Thou  Moon  beyond  the  clouds  1  thou  living 
V~       Form 

I  Among  the  Dead  !  thou  Star  above   the 
I  Storm  I 

Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou 

Terror  I 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art !  thou  Mir- 
I  ror  30 

/  In  whom,  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  Siin, 
I    All  shapes  look  glorions  which  thou  gazest 
^  on  ! 

Ay,  even  the  dim  words  which  obscure  thee 

now 
Flash,  lightning-like,   with   unaccustomed 

glow; 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  blot  from  this  sad 

song 
All  of  its  much  mortality  and  wrong. 
With  those  clear  drops,  which  start  like 

sacred  dew 
From  the  twin  lights  thy  sweet  soul  dark- 

Iens  through, 
Weeping,  till  sorrow  becomes  ecstasy  — 
Then  smiJe  on  li,  so  that  irmay  nol  die.  40 


I  never  thought  before  my  death  to  see    \ 

?qujth'a  vision  thus  made  perfect.    Emily jy 
love  thee;  though  the  world  by  no  tliin 

name 
Will  hide  that    love    from  its    unvalued 

shame. 
Would  we  two  had  been  twins  of  the  same       , 

mother  I  / 

Or  that  the  name  my  heart  lent  to  another  ^^ 
Could  be  a  sister's  bond  for  her  and  thee, 
Blending  two  beams  of  one  eternity  I  **^  \ 
Yet  were  one  lawful  aud  the  other  true,      I 
These  names,  though  dear,  could  paint  not, 

as  is  due,  50 

How  beyond  refuge  I  am  thine.     Ah  me  I 
I  am  not  thine  — I  am  a  part  of  ilite. 

Sweet  Lamp  I  my  moth-like  Muse  has 

burned  itsvrings; 
Or,  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and  sings, 
Young  Love  should  teach  Time,  in  his  own 

gray  style. 
All  that  thou  art.     Art  thou  not  void  of 

guile, 
A  lovely  soul  formed  to  be  blessed  and 

bless? 
A  well  of  sealed  and  secret  happiness. 
Whose  waters  like  blithe  light  and  music 

are. 
Vanquishing    dissonance    and    gloom?   a 

star  60 

Which  moves  not  in  the  moving  Heavehs, 

alone  ?  ^ 

A  smile  amid  dark  frowns  ?  a  gentle  tone     \ 
Amid  rude  voices  ?  a  beloved  light  ?  \ 

A  solitude,  a  refuge,  a  delight  ? 
A  lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught  to 

play 
Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest  day 
And  lull  fond  grief  asleep  ?  a  buried  tre^^ 

sure  ?  / 

A  cradle  of  young  thoughts  of  wingless  V 

pleasure  ? 
A  violet-shrouded  grave  of  woe  ?  —  I  mea-  v 

sure 
The  world  of  fancies,  seeking  one  like  thee, 
And  find  —  alas  !  mine  own  infirmity.       71 

She  met  me.  Stranger,  upon  life's  rough       | 

And  lured  me  towards  sweet  death;  as^  I 
Night  by  Day,  i     1 

Winter  by  Spring,  or  Sorrow  by  swift/  J 
Hope,  ^-^ 

Led  into  light,  life,  peace.     An  antelope, 
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In  the  suspended  impulse  of  its  lightness, 
I  Were  less  ethereally  light;  the  brightness 
lOf  her  divinest  presence  trembles  through 
bier  limbs,  as  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew  79 
(bmbodied  in  the  windless  heaven  of  June, 
Amid  the  splendor- wingbd  stars,  the  Moon 
Bums,  inextinguishably  beautiful; 
And  from  her  lips,  as  from  a  hyacinth  full 
Of  honey-dew,  a  liquid  murmur  drops. 
Killing  the   sense  with  passion,  sweet  as 

stops 
Of  planetary  music  heard  in  trance. 
In  her  mild  lights  the  starry  spirits  dance. 
The  sunbeams  of  those  wells  which  ever. 


L 


Under  the  lightnings  of    the  soul  —  too 

deep 
For  the   brief  fathom-line  of  thought  or 
sense.  90 

The  glory  of  her  being,  issuing  thence, 
Staiug.the  dead,  blank,  cold  air  with  a  warm 

' shade 
Of  unentangled  intermixture,  made 

gy  Love,  of  light  and  motion ;  one  intense 
iffusion,  one  serene  Omnipresence, 
Whose  flowing    outlines    mingle  in  their 

flowing. 
Around  her  cheeks  and  utmost  fingers  glow- 
ing, 
With  the  unintermitted  blood,  which  there 
Quivers  (as  in  a  fleece  of  snow-like  air 
Tift   crimson    pulse    of    living    morning 
quiver)  xoo 

Continuously  prolonged,  and  ending  never 
^ill  they  are  lost,  and  in  that  Beauty  furled 
\Which  penetrates,  and  clasps  and  fills  the 

world ; 
Scarce  visible  from  extreme  loveliness. 
Warm  frag^nce  seems  to  fall  from  her 

light  dress, 
And  her  loose  hair;  and  where  some  heavy 

tress 
The  air  of  her  own  speed  has  disen twined. 
The  sweetness  seems  to  satiate  the  faint 

wind; 
And  in  the  soul  a  -wild  odor  is  felt. 
Beyond  the  sense,  like    fiery  dews   that 

melt 
Into  the  bosom  of  a  frozen  bud.  m 

See  where  she  stands  I  a  mortal  shape  in- 
dued 
With  love  and  life  and  light  and  deity. 
And  motion  which  may  change  but  cannot 

die; 
An  igjage  of  some  bright  Eternity; 


A  shadow  of  some  golden  dream;  a  Splen- 
dor 

Leaving  the  third  sphere  pilotless;  a  ten- 
der 

Reflection  of  the  eternal  Moon  of  Lore, 

Uuder   whose   motions  life's   dull  billows 
move; 
metaphor  of    Spring  and  Youth  and 
Morning;  120 

A  visiou  like  incarnate  April,  warning, 

With  smiles  and  tears.  Frost  the  Anatomy 

Into  his  summer  grave. 

Ah !  woe  is  me  t 
*  What  have  I  dared  ?  where  am  I  lifted  ? 
how 
Shall  I  descend,  and  perish  not  ?     I  know 
ThatJLove. makes  all  .thiujjs  _e4ual;T"EaVe 
"^      ^veard 
By    mine    own    heart    this    joyous   truth 

av£££ed: 
The  spidt  of  the  worm  beneath  the  sqd^ 
In  Io?e  and  worsbipjljlends  itself  with  God. 

Spouse  I    Sister  !    Angel  I  Pilot  of  the 

Fate  130 

Whose  course  has  been  so  starless !    Ob« 

too  late 
BelovM  1     Oh,  too  soon  adored,  by  me  ! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality 
My  spirit  should  at  first  have  worshipped 

thine, 
A  divine  presence  in  a  place  divine;  } 
Or  should  have  moved  beside  it  on  this 

earth, 
A    shadow    of   that   substance,  from   its 

birth; 
But  not  as  now.    I  IsxfiJhfie;  yes,  I  feel 
That  on  the  fpuntain  of  my  heart  a  seal 
Is  set,  to  Iteep  its  waters  pure  and  bright    ■ 
FoTlhee,  since  in  those  tears  thou  hast  de- 
/  light. 

HYe  —  are-w»-not  formed,  | 

are, 
ForjmalauQther,  though  dissimilar; 
Such  difference   without   discord  as    can 

make 
Those  sweetest  8QaudjS»J2l.J!£hich  all  spirits 

shake  -     ^       I 

As  trembling  leaves  in  a  continnous  air  ?    | 

Thy  wisdom  speaks  in  me,  and  bids  me 
dare 
Beacon  the  rooks  on  which  high  hearts  are 
wrecked.  / 
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/l  never  was  attacked  to  that  great  sect, 
[  Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should 
i  select  150 

(  Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend, 
\And  all  the  rest,  thongh  fair  and  wise, 
commend 
To  cold  oblivion,  though  't  is  iu  the  code 
Of  modern  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  foot- 
steps tread 
Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
By  the  broad  highway  of  the  world,  and  so 
With  one  chained  friend,  perhaps  a  jealous 

foe, 
The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  go. 


TmeLove  in  this  differs  from  gold  and 

i  That  to  Ttfvide  is  not  to  take  away*. 
1  Love    Is    lilgft    unders^ji^ing    jh&t 
bright 


grows 


Gazing  on  many  truths;  *tis  like  thy 
I  IiiHitflliiixion  1  which. 


Jk!?*» 


mirrors. 


-,  -       -by  lignl 
,  ^K^M^yM^M'L,^  ^  T.  M.v^  from  e^tUx  gyuajky, 
^Anafrorajhe  dept£^,  oj  (iiunailJantiBisy, 
As  from  a  thousand  prisms  ancTmirrc 

filb 
The  Umveiafi_jd|h^  glorious  beams,  and 

kills 
Error,  tEe  worm,  with  many  a  sun-like 

arrow 
Of  its  reverberated  lightning.    Narrow 
The  hc«rt  that  loves,  the  bryn  that  con- 
/  ^        teua plates,  170 

(  The  life  that  wears,  the  spirit  that  creates 
\  One  ^rtnect,  and  one  forfik,  and  builds 
\  thereby 

j^sepulcbre^for  its  eteruity. 

Mind  from  its  object  differs  most  in  this; 
Kvil  from  good;  misery  from  happiness; 
The  baser  from  the  nobler;  the  impure 
And  frail,  from  wliat  is  clear  and   mns^ 

endure: 
If  you  divide  suffering  and    dross,  you  I 

may 
Diminish  till  it  is  consumed 

If  you  divide  pleasure 

Ffl-?**  pnf»  ^^ly^jg  the  whole;  and 


( 


i  away; 


How  muc^,  whilft  any  vet  remains  unsha«(d. 
Of    pleasure  may   be  gained,  o^  sorfow 

spared. 
This  truth  is  that  deep  well,  whence  sages 

draw 
The  onenvied  light  of  hope;  the  eternal  law 


By  which  those  live,  to  whom  this  world  of 

life 
Is  as  a  garden  ravaged,  and  whose  strife 
Tills  for  the  promise  of  a  later  birth 
^Thj  wilderness  of  this  Elysian  earth.      i8g 

^JtlOH..      ^         'Mi. 

There  was  a  Being  whom  my  spirit  oft 
Met  on  its  visioued  wanderings,  far  aloft. 
In  the  clear  golden  prime  of  my  youth's 

dawn. 

Upon  the  fairy  isles  of  sunny  lawn. 
Amid  the  enchanted  mountains,  and  the 

caves 
Of  divine  sleep,  and  on  the  air-like  waves 
Of  wonder-level  dream,  whose  tremulous 

floor 
Paved  her  light  steps.    On  an  imagined 

shore. 
Under  the  gray  beak  of  some  promontory 
She  met  me,  robed  in  such;  exceeding  glory  fAv**^"^ 
That  I  beheld  her  notPTn  solitudes  ^oo^^"**'  ^^^ 
Her  voice  oame  to  aie.  through  ibe  wtis^ 

pering  woods^  ^ 

And  from  the  fountains  and  the  odors  deep 
Of  flowers,  which,  like  lips  murmuringin 

their  steep 
Of  the  sweet  kisses  .yrhicbLhadiulLsd  them  /' 

there,  ~"^    ^ 

Breathed  tnit  of  her  to  the  enamoured  air; 
And  from  the  breezes  whether  low  or  loud. 
And  from  the  rain  of  every  passing  cloudy 
And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer-birds. 
And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.    In  the 

words 
Of  antique  verse  and  high  romance,  in 

form,  a  10 

Sound,  color,  in  whatever  checks  that  Storm 
Which  with  the  shattered  present  chokes 

the  past, 
And  in  that  best  philosophy,  whose  taste 
Makes  this  cold  common  hell,  our  life,  a 

doom 
As  glorious  as  a  flery  martyrdom  — 
Her  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  truth. 

Then  from  the  caverns  of  my  dreamy 

youth 
I  sprang,  as  one  sandalled  with  plumes  of 

fire. 
And  towards  the  lodestar  of  my  one  desire 
I  flitted,  like  a  dizzy  moth,  whose  flight  no 
Is  as  a  dead  lenFs  in  the  owlet  light. 
When  it  would  seek  in  Hesper's  setting 

sphere 
A  radiant  death,  a  fiery  sepulchre. 
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As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame. 

But  She,  whom  prayers  or  tears  theu  could 
uot  tame, 

Passed,  like  a  god  throned  <m  a  wingM 
planet, 

Whose  burning  plumes  to  tenfold  swiftness 
fan  it, 

Into  the  dreary  cone  of  our  life's  shade; 

And  as  a  man  with  mighty  loss  dismayed, 

I  would  have  followed,  though  the  grave 
between  230 

Yawned  like  a  gulf  whose  spectres  are  un- 
seen; 

When  a  voice  said:  —  *0  Thou  of  hearts^ 
the  weakest. 

The  phautom  is  beside  thee  whom  thou 
seekest.' 

Then  I  —  •  Where  ?  '  the  world's  echo  an- 
swered *  Where  ? ' 

And  in  that  silence,  and  in  my  despair, 

I  questioned  every  tougueless  windthat 
flesK 

Over  my  tower  of  mourning,  if  it  knew 

Whither  't  was  fled,  this  soul  out  of  my 

8o»l;^  ^ 

And  nnirmured  names  and  spells  which 

have  control 
Over  the  sightless  tyrants  of  our  fate;    240 
But  neither  prayer  nor  verse  could  dissipate 
The  night  which  closed  on  her;  nor  uncreate 
1]ia.t  world  lyithiii  this  Chaos^  mine  and 

me. 
Of  which  she  was  the  veiled  Divinity,  — 
The  world   I   say  of  thoughts   that  wor- 
shipped her; 
And  therefore  I  went  forth,  with  hope  and 

fear 
And  every  gentle  passion  sick  to  death, 
Feedine    niy    course    with    expectation's 

breath, 
Into  the  wintry  forest  of  our  life; 
And  struggling  through  its  error  with  vain 

strife,  250 

And  stumbling  in  my  weakness  and  my 

haste. 
And  half    bewildered    by  new  forms,   I 

passed 
Seeking  among  those  untaught  foresters 
If  I  could  find  one  form  resembling  hers. 
In  which  she  might  have  masked  herself 

from  me. 
There,  —  One  whose  voice  was  venomed 

melody 
Sate  bv  a  well,  under  blue  night-shade 


The  breath  of  her  false  mouth  was  like 

faint  flowers; 
Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison,  —  flame 
Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came,      >6o 
And  from  her  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 
A  killuig  air,  which  pierced  like  honey-dew 
Into  the  core  of  my  ^en  heart,  and*  lay 
Upon  its  leaves;  until,  as  hair  grown  gray 
O'er  a  young  brow,  they  hid  its  unblown 

prime 
With  ruins  of  unseasonable  time. 

*    In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sooght 
The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought. 
And  some  were  fair  —  but    beautj  dies 

away; 
Others  were  wise — but    honeyed  words 

betray;  270 

And  one  was  true  —  oh  !  why  not  true  to 

me? 
Then,  as  a  hunted  deer  that  could  not  flee, 
I  turned  upon  my  thoughts,  and  stood  at 

bay, 
Wounded  and  weak  and  panting;  the  cold 

day 
^Trembled,  for  pity  of  my  strife  and  pain« 
When,  Ip^e  a  noonday  dawn,  there  shone 

again 
Deliverance.    One  stood  on  my  path  who 

seemed 
As  like  the  glorious  shape,  which  I  had 

dreamed. 
As  is  the^dflon^whose  changes  ever  run 
Into  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Sun;        sSo 
The  cold  chaste  Moon,  the  Queen  of  Hea- 

•      yen's  bright  isles. 
Who  makes  al|  beautiful  on  which  she 

\   smiles;     V 
That  wandering  shrine  of  soft  yet  icy  flame. 
Which  ever  is  transformed,  yet  still  the 

same. 
And  warms  not  but  illumines.     Young  and 

fair 
As  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere, 
She  hid  me,  as  the  Moon  may  hide  the 

night 
From  its  own  darkness,  until  all  was  bright 
Between  the   Heaven  and  Earth   of  my 

calm  mind. 
And,  as  a  cloud  charioted  by  the  wind,  290 
She  led  me  to  a  cave  in  that  wild  place. 
And  sate  beside  me,  with  her  downward 

face 
Illumining  my  slumbers,  like  the  Moon 
Waxing  and  waning  o'er  Endymion. 
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And  I  was  laid  asleep,  spirit  and  limb, 
And  all  my  being  became  bright  or  dim 
As  the  Moon's  image  in  a  summer  sea, 
AccordiDg  as  she  smiled  or  frowned  ou  me; 
And  there  I  lay,  within  a  chaste  cold  bed. 
Alas,  I  then  was  nor  alive  nor  dead;       300 
For  at  her  silver  voice  came   Death  and 

Life, 
Unmindful  each  of  their  accustomed  strife, 
Masked  like  twin  babes,  a  sister  and  a 

brother. 
The  wandering  hopes  of  one  abandoned 

mother, 
And  through  the  cavern  without  wings  they 

flew, 
And  cried,  <  Away  I  he  is  not  of  our  crew.' 
I  wept,  and  though  it  "be  a  dream,  I  weep. 

What  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of  my 

sleep, 
Blotting  that  Moon,  whose  pale  and  waning 

lips  309 

Then  shrank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse; 
And  how  my  soul  was  as  ^  lam^less  sea, 
Ajid  who  was  then  its  Tempest'  and  when 

She, 
The  Planet  of  that  hour,  was  quenched, 

what  frost 
Crept  o*er  those  waters,  till  from  coast  to 

coast 
The  moving  billows  of  my  being  fell 
Into  a  death  of  ice,  immovable; 
And  then  what  earthquakes  made  it  gape 

and  split. 
The  white  Moon  smiling  all  the  while  on 

it;  — 
These  words  conceal;  if  not,  each  word 

would  be 
The  key  of  stanchless  tears.    Weep  not 

for  me !  320 

At  length,  into  the  obscure  forest  came 
The  Vision  I  had  sought  through  grief  and 
^  shame. 

Athwart  that  wintry  wilderness  of  thorns 
Flashed  from  her  motion  splendor  like  the 

Morn's, 
And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 
Through  the  gray  earth  and  branches  bare 

and  dead; 
So  that  her  way  was  paved  and  roofed 

above 
With  flowers  as  soft  as  thoughts  of  budding 

love; 
And  mnsic  from  her  respiration  spread 


Like  light,  —  all  other  sounds  were  pene- 
trated ^330 
By  the  small,  still,  sweet  spirit  of  that 

sound, 
So    that    the    savage  winds    hung    mute 

around; 
And  odors  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  her 

hair 
Dissolving  the  dull  cold  in  the  frore  air. 
Soft  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Sun, 
When  light  is  changed  to  love,  this  glorious 

One 
Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay. 
And  called  my  Spirit,  and  the  dreaming 

clay 
Was  lifted  by  the  thing  that  dreamed  be- 
low 339 
As  smoke  by  Are,  and  in  her  beauty's  glow 
I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
Was  penetrating  me  with  liviue;  light; 
I  knew  it  was  the  Vision  veiled  from  me 
80  many  years  —  that  it  was  Emily. 

Tyi^i   ,Sp]iPr«>B^  nf   \\^\\  who  rule  ^.his 

passive  Earth, 
This  world  of  love,  this  we  ;  and  into  birth 
Awaken  all  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  dart 
Magnetic  might  inlo  its  central  heart; 
And  lift  its  billows  and  its  mists,  and  s^id^ 
By  everlasting  laws  each  wind  and  tide  350 
To  its  fit  cloud,  and  its  appointed  cave; 
ABtt"  hiU  Its  storms,  each  in   the  oraggv 

grave  ^ 

Which  itas  its  cradle,  luring  to  faint  bowers 
The  armies  of  the  rainbow-wingW  showers; 
And,  as  those  married  lights,  which  from 

the  towers 
Of  Heaven  look  forth  and  fold  the  wan- 
dering globe 
In  liquid  sleep  and  splendor,  as  a  robe; 
And    all    their    many-mingled    influence 

blend. 
If  equal,  yet  unlike,  to  one  sweet  end ;  — 
So  ye,  bright  regents,  with  alternate  sway» 
Govern  my  sphere  of  being,  night  and  day  I 
Thou,  not    disdaining    even  a    borrowed 

might;  36a 

Th«u,  not  eclipsing  a  remoter  light; 
And,  through   the  shadow  of  the  seasons 

three, 
From  Spring  to  Autumn's  sere  maturity, 
Light  it  into  the  Winter  ol  the  tomb. 
Where  it  may  ripen  to  a  brighter  bloom. 
Thou  too,  O  Comet,  beautiful  and  fierce, 
Who  drew  the  heart  of  this  frail  Universe 
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Towards  ihiue  ova;,  till,  wrecked  in  that 
c    convulsion,  370 

Alternating  attraction  and  repulsion, 
Thine  went  astray,  and  that  was  rent  in 

twain; 
Ob,  float  into  onr  azure  heaven  again  I 
Be  there  love's  folding-star  at  thy  return; 
The  living  Sun  will  feed  thee  from  its  nru 
Of  golden  fire;  the  Moon  will  veil  her  horn 
In  thy  last  smiles;  adoring  Even  and  Mom 
Will   worship  thee  with  incense  of  calm 

breath 
And  liehts  and  shadows,  as  the  star  of 

Death 
And  Birth  is  worshipped  by  those  sisters 

wild  380 

Called  Hope  and  Fear  —  upon  the  heart 

are  piled 
Their  ofiFermgs,  —  of  this  sacrifice  divine 
A  World  shall  be  the  altar. 

Lady  mine. 
Scorn  not  these  flowers-  of  thought,  the 

fading  birth, 
Which  from  its  heart  of  hearts  that  plant 

puts  forth. 
Whose  fruit,  made  perfect  by  thy  sunny 

eyes, 
fWill  be  as  of  the  tyees  of  Paradise. 

/^  The  day  is  come,  and  thou  wilt  fly  with 

/  roe. 

V  To  whatsoe'er  of  dull  mortality 

Is  mine  remain  a  vestal  sister  still;  390 

To  the  intense,  the  deep,  the  imperishable, 

^gt  niir^i    but  me,  henceforth  be    thou 

united 
Even  as  a  bride,  delighting  and  delighted. 
The  hour  is  come  —  the  destined  Star  has 

risen 
Which  shall  descend  upon  a  vacant  prison. 
The  walls  are  high,  the  gates  are  strong, 

thick  set 
The  sentinels  —  but  tme  love  never  yet 
Was  thus    constrained;    it    overleaps    all 

fence; 
Like  lightning,  with  invisible  violence 
Piercing  its  continents;  like   Heaven's  free 

breath,  400 

Which  he  who  grasps  can  hold  not;  liker 

Death, 
Who  rides  upon  a  thought,  and  makes  his 

way 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  the 

array 


Of  arms;  more  strength  has  Love  than  be 

or  they; 
For  it  can  burst  his  chamel,  and  make  free 
The  limbs  in  chains,  the  heart  in  agony. 
The  soul  in  dust  and  chaos. 

Emily, 
A  ship  is  floating  in  the  harbor  now, 
A  wmd  is  hovering  o'er  the  mountain's 

brow; 
There  is  a  path  on  the  sea's  azure  floor  — 
No  keel  has  ever  ploughed  that  path  be- 
fore; 411 
The  halcyons  brood  around  the  foamless 

isles; 
The  treacherous  Ocean  has  forsworn  its 

wiles; 
The  merry  mariners  are  bold  and  free : 
kSay,  my  heart's  sister,  wilt  thou  sail  with 
^  me? 

Our  bark  is  as  an  albatross,  whose  neat 
Is  a  far  Eden  of  the  purple  East; 
And  we  between  her  wmgs  will  sit,  while 

Night, 
And  Day,  and  Storm,  and  Calm,  pmsbe 

their  flight, 
Our  ministers,  along  the  boundless  Sea,  4^ 
Treading  each  other's  heels,  unheededly. 
It  is  an  isle  under  Ionian  skies. 
Beautiful  as  a  wreck  of  Paradise, 
And,  for  the  harbors  are  not  safe  and  good. 
This  land  would  have  remained  a  solitude 
But  for  some  pastoral  people  native  there. 
Who'  from  the  Elysian,  clear,  and  golden 

air 
Draw  the  last  spirit  of  the  age  of  gold. 
Simple  and  spiiited,  innocent  and  bold. 
The  blue  iEgean  ^rds  this  chosen  home  430 
With  ever-changing  sound  and  light  and 

foam 
Kissing  the  sifted  sands  and  caverns  hoar; 
And  all  the  winds  wandering  along  the 

shore 
Undulate  with  the  undulating  tide; 
There  are  thick  woods  where  sylvan  farms 

abide. 
And  many  a  fountain,  rivulet,  and  pond« 
As  clear  as  elemental  diamond. 
Or  serene  morning  air;  and  far  beyond* 
The  mossy  tracks  made  by  the  guats  and 

deer 
(Which  the  rough  shepherd  treads  bnt  onee 

a  year)  .4^ 

Pierce  into  glades,  caverns,  and   bowers. 

and  hidls 
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BuiU  round  with  ivy,  which  the  waterfalls 
Illumining,  with  sound  that  never  fails 
Aocompanj  the  noondaj  nightingales; 
And  all  the  place  is  peopled  with  sweet  airs; 
The  b'ght  clear  element  which  the    isle 

wears 
Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lemon-flowers. 
Which  floats  like  mist  laden  with  unseen 

showers, 
And  falls  upon  the  eyelids  like  faint  sleep; 
And  from  the  moss  violets  and  jonquils 

peep,  450 

And  dart  their  arrowy  odor  through  the 

hrain 
Till  you  might  faint  with  that  delicious  pain* 
And  every  motion,  odor,  beam^and  toue. 
With  that  dg^p  musifl  i«  yn  nniaon. 
WhicF  is  a  soul  within  the  souT;  they  seem 
Like  Echoes  of  an  antenatal  dream.  ^ 

It  is  an  isle  'twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  and 

Sea, 
Cradled  and  hung  in  clear  tranquillity; 
Bright  as  that  wandering  Eden,  Lucifer, 
Washed  by  the  soft  blue  OceanA  6f  ydHITg 

air.  ^  460 

It  is  a  favored  place.    Famine  or  Blight, 
Pestilence,  War,  and  Earthquake,  never 

light 
Upon  its  mountain-peaks;  blind  vultures, 

they 
Sail  onward  far  upon  their  fatal  way; 
The  winged  storms,  chanting  their  thunder- 
psalm 
To  other  lands,  leave  azure  chasms  of  calm 
Over  this  isle,  or  weep  themselves  in  dew. 
From  which  its  fields  and  woods  ever  renew 
Their  green  and  golden  immortality. 
And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from  the 

sky  470 

There    fall,   clear   exhalations,    soft   and 
\  bright, 

\  Veil  after  veil,  each  hiding  some  delight, 
'  Which  Sun  or  Moon  or  zephyr  draw  aside, 
^Till  the  isle's  beauty,  like  a  naked  bride 
Jit  once  wi&-lav»  and  loveliness, 


lushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  excess; 
Yet^  like  a  buried  lamp,  a  Soul  no  less 
Bngns  in  the  heart  of  Jhis  delicious  isle, 
Anatom  of  tbe  Eternal,  whose  own  smile 
Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt,  not  seen,  480 
O'er  the  gray  rocks,  blue  waves,  and  forests 

green. 
Filling  their  bare  and  void  interstices. 
Bat  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderness 
Is  ii  lone  dwelling,  built  by  whom  or  how 


>49|> 


None  of  the  rustic  island-people  know; 
'T  is  not  a  tower  of  strength,  though  with 

its  height 
It  overtops  the  woods;  but,  for  delight. 
Some  wise  and  tender  Ocean-King,'  ere 

crime 
Had  been  invented,  in  the  world's  young 

prime. 
Reared  it,  a  wonder  of  that  simple  time,  ^ 
And  envy  of  the  isles,  a  pleasure-house 
Made  sacred  to  his  sister  and  his  spouse.'^ 
It  scarce  seems  now  a  wreck  of  human  art. 
But,  as  it  were.  Titanic,  in  the  heart 
Of  Earth  having  assumed  its   form,  then 

grown 
Out  of  the  mountains,  from  the  living  stone, 
Lifting  itself  in  caverns  light  and  high; 
For  all  the  antique  and  learned  imagery 
Has  been  erased,  and  in  the  place  of  it 
The  ivy  and  tbe  wild  vine  interkuit  500 

The  volumes  of  their  many-twining  stems; 
Parasite  flowers  illume  with  dewy  gems 
The  lampless  halls,  and,  when  they  fade, 

the  sky 
Peeps  through  their  winter-woof  of  tracery 
With  moonlight  patches,  or  star-atoms  keen. 
Or  fragments  of  the  day's  intense  serene. 
Working  mosaic  on  their  Parian  floors. 
And,  day  and  night,  aloof,  from  the  high 

towers 
And  terraces,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  seem    \ 
To  sleep  in  one  another's  arms,  and  dream    < 
Of  waves,   flowers,   clouds,  woods,  rocks, 

and  all  that  we  511   ' 

Read  in  their  smiles^^  and  call  reality. 

This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I  have 
vowed 
Thee  to  be  lady  of  the  solitude. 
And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there 
Looking  towards  the  golden'  Eastern  air. 
And  level  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 
Like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below. 
I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and  all 
Those  instruments  with  which  high  spirits 
call  530 

The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past 
Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 
In  thoughts  and  joys  which  sleep,  but  can- 
not die. 
Folded  within  their  own  etemltnr. 
Our  simple  life^Mrants  little^'ana  tme  taste 
Hires  not  thebaic  drudge  Luxury  to  waste 
The  Foene  it  would  adorn,  and  therefore  stili 
Nature  with  all  her  children  haunts  the  hill 
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The  ring-dove,  in  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 
Keeps  up  her  love-himent,  and  the  owls  flit 
Round  the  evening  tower,  and  the  young 

stars  glance  531 

Beti^en  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight 

dance; 
The  spotted  deer  bask  in  the  fresh  moon- 
light 
Before  our  gfate,  and  the  slow  silent  night 
Is  measured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm 

sleep. 
Be  this  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years 

heap 
Their  withered  hours,  like  leayes,  on  our 

decay, 
yLet  us  become  the  overhanging  day, 
(Tlie  living  soul  of  this  Elysian  isle,  539 

Conscious,  inseparable,  one.    Meanwhile 
We  two  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  together 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather, 
Aud  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 
The  mossy  mountains,  where  the  blue  hea- 
vens bend 
With  lightest  winds,  to  touch  their  para- 
\  mour; 

Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-paven  shore, 
Under  the  quick  faint  kisses  of  the  sea 
Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstasy,  — 
Possessing  and  possessed  by  all  that  is    5^9 
Within  that  calm  circumference  of  bliss, 
And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 
Be  one;  or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 
Where  some  old  cavern  hoar  seems  yet  to 

keep 
The  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  asleep. 
Through  which  the  awakened  day  can  never 

peep; 
A  veil  for  our  seclusion,  close  as  Night's, 
Where  secure  sleep  may  kill  thine  innocent 

lights; 
Sleep,  the  fresh  dew  of  languid  love,  the  rain 
Whose  drops  quench  kisses  till  they  burn 

again.  559 

And  we  will  talk,  nntil  thought's  melody 
Become  too  sweet  for  utterance,  and  it  die 
In  words,  to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 
W^ith  thrilling  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart. 
Harmonizing  silence  without  a  sound. 
Our    breath   shall    intermix,   our  bosoms 

bound, 
And  our  veins  beat  together;  and  our  lips. 
With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclipse 
The  soul  that  bums  between  them ;  ana  the 

wells 
Which  boil  under  onr  being's  inmost  oelli, 


The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 
Qonfused  in  ppft?^"»''«^  g'^^'^fn  puriljt      $?( 
As  mountain-springs  under  the   morning 

Sun. 
We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one  ^ 
Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh  I   wherefore  / 

two?  / 

One  passion  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows 

and  grew, 
Till  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame 
Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the 

same, 
Touch,  mingle,  are  transflg^ired ;  ever  still 
Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable; 
In  one  another's  substance  finding  food,  580 
Like  flames  too  pure  and  light  and  anim- 

bued 
To  nourish  their  bright  lives  with  baser 

prey. 
Which  point  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass 

away; 
One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 
Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,  one 

death. 
One  Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality, 
And  one  annihilation.   (Woe  is  me  ! 
The  wiugM  words  on  which  my  soul  would 

pierce 
Into  the  height  of  love's  rare  Universe, 
Are  chains  of  lead  around  its  flight  of  fire. 
I  pant,  I  sink,  I  tremble,  I  expire  1         591 


Weak  Verses,  go,  kneel  at  your  Sover- 
eign's feet. 
And  say:  —  *We  are  the  masters  of  thyf 

slave;  / 

What  wouldest  thou  with  us  and  ours  andf 

thine  ? ' 
Then  call  your  sisters  from  Oblivion's  caye, 
All   singing  loud:    *  Love's   very  pain  is 

sweet, 
But  its  reward  is  in  the  world  divine, 
Which,  if  not  here,  it  builds  beyond  the 

grave.' 
So  shaU  ye  live  when  I  am  there.    Then 

haste 
Oyer  the  hearts  of  men,  nntil  ye  meet    600 
Marina,  Vanna,  Primus,  and  the  rest, 
And  bid    them  love  each  other  and  be 

blessed; 
And  leave  the  troop  which  errs,  and  whieb 

reproves, 
And  come  and  be  my  gnest,  —  for^Iam 

I^e's. 
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ADONAIS 
AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  KEATS 


Nvr  6i  Oatmift  Aofurctc  wwrtfiot  iv  ^tftfiAHKff. 


Plato. 


AdonaiSf  perhaps  the  most  widely  read  of 
the  loDfi^  poems  of  Shelley,  owes  something 
of  its  charm  to  the  fact  noted  hy  Mrs.  Shelley 
that  much  in  it  *  seems  now  more  applioahle  to 
Shelley  himself  than  to  theyonng  and  gifted 
poet  whom  he  mourned.*  The  ele^  has  oon- 
Iribnted  mnch  to  the  feeling  that  hnks  these 
two  poets  in  one  memory,  though  in  life  they 
were  rather  pleasant  than  intimate  friends. 
Keats  died  at  Rome,  February  23, 1821 ;  and 
Shelley  composed  the  poem  between  the  late 
days  of  May  and  June  11,  or  at  the  latest,  June 
16 ;  it  was  printed  at  Pisa,  under  his  own  care, 
by  July  13,  and  copies  sent  to  London  for  issue 
there  by  his  publuher.  During  the  period  of 
composition  he  felt  that  he  was  succeeding,  and 
wrote  of  it  as  *  a  highly  wrought  piece  o/art, 
and  perhaps  better,  in  point  of  composition, 
than  anything  I  have  written ; '  and  after  its 
completion,  he  says,  *  The  Adonais^  in  spite  of 
its  mysticism,  is  the  least  imperfect  of  my 
compositions,  and,  as  the  image  of  my  regret 
and  honor  for  poor  Keats,  I  wish  it  to  be  so.' 
He  continued  to  indulge  hopes  of  its  success, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hie  Cenci^  though  on  a  differ- 
tnt  plane,  and  wrote  to  Oilier,  *  I  am  especially 
curious  to  hear  the  fate  of  Adonais.  I  confess 
I  should  be  surprised  if  that  poem  were  bom 
to  an  immortality  of  obliTion ; '  and,  shortly 
after  this,  to  Hunt,  —  *  Pray  tell  me  what  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  Adonais,  My  faculties 
are  shaken  to  atoms,  and  torpid.  I  can  write 
nothing ;  and  if  Adonais  had  no  success  and 
excited  no  interest,  what  inoentire  can  I  have 
to  write  ?  '  A  month  or  two  later  he  writes  to 
Gisbome,  still  strong  in  his  faith  in  the  poem, 
—  *I  know  what  to  think  of  Adonais^  but 
what  to  think  of  those  who  confound  it  with 
the  many  bad  poems  of  the  day,  I  know  not. 
...  It  is  absurd  in  any  Review  to  criticise 
Adonais,  and  still  more  to  pretend  that  the 
verses  are  had.*  His  friends  praised  it,  except 
Byron,  who  kept  silence,  perhaps,  Shelley  says, 
because  he  was  mentioned  in  it.  Shelley's  let- 
ter to  Severn  has  a  peculiar  interest :  — 

*  I  s<nid  you  the  Elegy  on  poor  Keats  —  and 
I  wish  it  were  better  worth  your  acceptance. 
You  will  aee,  by  the  preface,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten before  I  could  obtain  any  particular  ao- 
eonnt  of  his  last  moments ;  all  that  I  still 
know,  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend 


who  had  derived  his  inf ormaticn  from  Colonel 
Finch  ;  I  have  ventured  to  express,  as  I  felt, 
the  respect  and  admiration  which  your  conduct 
towards  him  demands. 

*  In  spite  of  his  transcendent  genius,  Keats 
never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  popular  poet ; 
and  the  total  neglect  and  obscurity  in  which 
the  astonishing  renmants  of  his  mind  still 
lie,  was  hardly  to  be  dissipated  by  a  writer, 
who,  however  he  may  differ  from  Keats  in 
more  important  qualities,  at  least  resembles 
him  in  that  accidental  one,  a  want  of  popu- 
larity. 

*■  I  have  little  hope,  therefore,  that  the  poem 
I  send  you  will  excite  any  attention,  nor  do  I 
feel  assured  that  a  critical  notice  of  his  writings 
would  find  a  single  reader.  But  for  these  con- 
siderations, it  had  been  my  intention  to  have 
collected  the  remnants  of  his  oompositiona, 
and  to  havepublished  them  with  a  Life  and 
Criticism.  Has  he  left  any  poems  or  writings 
of  whatsoever  kind,  and  in  whose  possession 
are  they  ?  Perhaps  you  would  oblige  me  by 
information  on  this  point.* 

PREFACE 

Mpf<a«ov  ^Atf«,  Btiwv,  itotI  ahv  9r6fia^  ^pfiaxow  ct^ft. 
Tocovroic  x^^*'^^'^  mr^Spafit^  kovk  iy\vKdvBri ; 
TiV  6i^fip9nf  Totnrovrov  a$mfupiK.  1)  lerpcurai  roi 
*H  SowcLi  xar^KTt  r6  ^dpfiojcov  ttivytv  aioM  ; 

MotCHUt,  Epttapb.  BlOV. 

It  b  my  intention  to  subjoin  to  the  London 
edition  of  this  poem  a  criticism  upon  the  claims 
of  its  lamented  object  to  be  das^d  among  the 
writers  of  the  highest  genius  who  have  adorned 
our  age.  My  known  repugnance  to  the  narrow 
principles  of  taste  on  which  several  of  his 
earlier  compositions  were  modelled  prove,  at 
least,  that  I  am  an  impartial  judge.  1  consider 
the  fragment  of  Hyperion  as  second  to  notiiing 
that  was  ever  produced  by  a  writer  of  the 
same  years. 

John  Keats  died  at  Rome  of  a  consumption^ 

in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  on  the of  — • 

1821 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  romantie  and 
lonely  cemetery  of  the  Protestants  in  that  city, 
under  the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Ces- 
tius  and  the  massy  walls  and  towers,  now 
mouldering  and  desolate,  which  formed  the 
circuit  of  ancient  Rome.    The  cemetery  is  an 
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open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter 
with  violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one 
in  love  with  death  to  think  that  one  should  be 
buried  in  so  sweet  a  place. 

The  genius  of  the  lamented  person  to  whose 
memory  I  have  dedicated  these  unworthy 
versos  was  not  less  delicate  and  fragile  than  it 
was  beautiful ;  and  where  oankerworms  abound 
what  wonder  if  its  young  flower  was  blighted 
in  the  bud  ?  The  savare  oritioism  on  his  ^n- 
difmion^  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Re^ 
view,  produced  the  most  violent  effect  on  his 
susceptible  mind ;  the  agitation  thus  orig^inated 
ended  in  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
lungs;  a  rapid  consumption  ensued,  and  the 
succeeding  acknowledgments  from  more  can- 
did critics  of  the  true  greatness  of  his  powers 
were  ineffectual  to  he^  the  wound  thus  wan- 
tonly inflicted. 

it  may  be  well  said  that  these  wretched  men 
know  not  what  they  do.  They  scatter  their 
insults  and  their  slanders  without  heed  as  to 
whether  the  poisoned  shaft  lights  on  a  heart 
made  callous  by  many  blows,  or  one  like 
Keats*s  composed  of  more  penetrable  stuff. 
One  of  their  associates  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a 
roost  base  and  unprincipled  calumniator.'  As 
to  Endyjnion^  was  it  a  poem,  whatever  might 
be  its  defects,  to  be  treated  contemptuously  by 
those  who  had  celebrated  with  various  degrees 
of  complacency  and  panegyric  Paris  and  Wo- 
man and  a  Syrian  Tale^  and  Mrs.  Lefanu  and 
Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Howard  Payne  and  a  long 
list  of  the  illustrious  obscure  ?  Are  these  the 
men  who  in  their  venal  good  nature  presumed 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Key.  Mr.  Mil- 
man  and  Lord  Byron  ?    What  gnat  did  they 


strain  at  here  after  having  swallowed  all  those 
camels  ?  Against  what  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery dares  the  foremost  of  these  litenury  pro»- 
titutes  to  cast  his  opprobrious  stone  f  mis- 
erable man !  you,  one  of  the  meanest,  haye 
wantonly  defaced  one  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  the  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  shall  it  be 
your  excuse  that,  murderer  as  you  are,  you 
have  spoken  daggers  but  used  none. 

The  circumstances  of  the  closing  seeiie  of 
poor  Keat8*8  life  were  not  made  known  to  me 
until  the  Elegy  was  ready  for  the  press.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  the  wound  which  his 
sensitive  si>irit  had  received  from  the  criticism 
of  Endymion  was  exasperated  by  the  bitter 
sense  of  unrequited  benefits ;  the  poor  fellow 
seems  to  have  been  hooted  from  the  stage  of 
life  no  less  by  those  on  whom  he  had  wasted 
the  promise  of  his  g^ius  than  those  on  whom 
he  had  lavished  his  fortune  and  his  care.  Ue 
was  accompanied  to  Rome  and  attended  in  his 
last  illness  by  Mr.  Severn,  a  young  artist  of  the 
highest  promise,  who,  I  have  been  informed, 
'  almost  risked  his  own  life,  and  sacrifioed 
every  prospect  to  unwearied  attendance  upon 
his  dymg  friend.*  Had  I  known  these  circnm- 
stances  before  the  completion  of  my  poem,  I 
shonld  have  been  tempted  to  add  my  feeble  trib- 
ute of  applause  to  the  more  solid  recompense 
which  the  virtuous  man  finds  in  the  recollectioa 
of  his  own  motives.  Mr.  Severn  can  dispense 
with  a  reward  from  *  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of.'  His  eonduct  is  a  golden  augfury  of 
the  sucoess  of  his  future  career  —  may  the 
unextingfuished  Spirit  of  his  illustrious  friend 
animate  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  and  plead 
against  Oblivion  for  his  name  I 


I  WEEP  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead  I 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  I  thoueh  our  tears 

Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a 

head  ! 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all 

years  . 

To  mourn   our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure 

compeers. 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow !  Say: 

*  With  me 
Died  Adonais;  till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity  ! ' 


Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when 

he  lay. 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft 

which  flies 


In  darkness  ?  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died  ?    With  veil^  ^7^ 
'Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  cnamonred 

breath, 
Rekindle<l  all  the  fading  melodies, 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the 

corse  beneath, 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk 

of  death. 

ni 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead  t 
Wake,  melancholy   Mother,   wake  and 

weep  I 
Tet  wherefore  ?    Quench  within  their 

burning  bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart 

keep 
Like  his    a   mute   and  nnoomplaiiiing 

deep; 
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For  be  is  gone  where  all  tUngi  wise  and 

fair 
Descend.    Oh,  dream  not  that  the  amor- 

ons  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  Tital  air; 
Death  feeds  on  bis  mute  voice,  and  laughs 

at  our  despair. 

IV 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again  I 
Lament  auew,  Urania  I  —  He  died, 
Who  was  the  sire  of  au  immortal  strain. 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  oouutry's 

pride 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide 
Trampled    and    mocked    with  many  a 

loathM  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood;  he  went,  unterrified. 
Into    the   gulf  of  death;  but  his  clear 

Sprite 
Tet  reigns  o'er  earth,  the  third  among  thf 

sons  of  light. 


Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  I 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  diired  to 

climb; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who 

knew. 
Whose  tapers  yet    bum   through    that 

night  of  time 
In   which  suns  perished;    others  more 

sublime. 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or 

God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent 

prime; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny 

road, 
Which  leads,   through  toil  and    hate,  to 

Fame's  serene  abode. 

VI 

Bat  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one  has 

perished. 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,   who 

grew. 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden 

cherished 
And  fed  with  true-love  tears  instead  of 

dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Jhj  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the 

last, 


The  bloom,  whose  petals,  nipped  before 
they  blew, 

Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste; 
The  broken  lily  lies  —  the  storm  is  over- 
past. 

VII 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came;  and  bought,  with  price  of  pur- 
est breath, 
A    grave    among  the    eternal.  —  Come 

away ! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  chamel-roof!    while 

still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 
Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 

VIII 

He  win  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  I 

Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads 
apace 

The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the 
door 

Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 

His  extreme  way  to  her'  dim  dwelling- 
place; 

The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and 
awe 

Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to 
deface 

So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness  and  the  law 
Of  change  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal 
curtain  draw. 

IX 

Oh,    weep   for  Adonais !  —  The    quick 

Dreams, 
The  passion-winged  ministers  of  thought, 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  liv- 

ii^  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he 

taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander 

not, — 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to 

brain. 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung; 

and  mourn  their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their 

sweet  pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a 

home  again. 
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And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  his 

cold  head, 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings, 

and  cries, 
*  Out  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not 

dead; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
liike  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there 

lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from 

his  brain.' 
Lost  Ang^l  of  a  mined  Paradise  I 
She  knew  not 't  was  her  own;  as  with  no 

stain 
She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept 

its  rain. 

XI 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Washed  bis  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming 

them; 
Another  clipped  her  profuse  locks,  and 

threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadera, 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  be- 
gem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  g^ef  would  break 
Her  bow  and  wing^  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more 
weak; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen 
cheek. 

XII 
Another  Splendor  on  his  month  alit, 
That  mouth  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw 

the  breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the 

guarded  wit, 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With    lightnine    and   with  music;    the 

damp  death 
Quenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold  night 

clips, 
[t  flushed    through  his    pale  limbs,  and 

passed  to  its  eclipse. 

XIII 

And  others  came  —  Desires  and  Adora- 
tions, 

Winged  Persuasions  and  veiled  Desti* 
uies. 


Splendors,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering 

Incarnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Fanta^ 

sies; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs^ 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  bjr 

the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 
Came  in  slow  pomp;  —  the  moving  pomp 

might  seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal 

stream. 

XIV 

AH  he  had  loved,  and    moulded    into 

thought 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odor,  and  sweet 

sound. 
Lamented  Adonais.    Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch  tower,  and  her  hair 

unbound, 
*  Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn 

the  ground. 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lav. 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in 

their  dismay. 

XV 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  moan- 
tains, 

And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remem- 
bered lay. 

And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds   or 
fountains. 

Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young 
green  spray, 

Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  dosing 
day; 

Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more 
dear 

Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined 
away 

Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds:  —  a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the 
woodmen  hear. 

XVI 
Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and 

she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn 

were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves;  since  her  delight  is 

flown. 
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For  whom  should  she  have  wak^d  the 

sullen  year  ? 
To  Phcebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  bolh 
Thon,  Adonais;  wan  they  stand  ami  sere 
Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their^outh, 
With  dew  all  turned  to  tears;  o^or,  to 

sighing  ruth. 

XVII 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale, 

Mourns  not  her  mate  V^th  such  melo- 
dious pain;  / 

Not  so  the  eagle,  who  lil^e  thee  could  scale 

Heaven,  and  could  nqUrish  in  the  sun's 
domain  ^ 

Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth 
complain, 

Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty 
nest. 

As  Albion  wails  for  thee:  the  curse  of 
Cain 

Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  inno- 
cent breast. 
And   scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its 
earthly  guest ! 

XVIII 

/Ah  woe  is  me  I  Winter  is  come  and  eone, 
But  ^ief    returi^   with„the-gfi3roIving 

year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous 

tone; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows,  reap- 
pear; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead 

Seasons'  bier; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every 

brake. 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and 

brere; 
And  the  green  lizard  and  the  golden 

snake, 
Like  nnimprisoned  flames,  out  of    their 

trance  awake. 

XIX 

Throufi^h  wood  and  stream  and  field  and 

hill  and  Ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart 

has  burst. 
At  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and 

motion. 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world 

when  first 


God  dawned  on  Chaos;  in  its  stream  im- 
mersed. 

The  lamps  of  Heayen  flash  with  a  softer 
light; 

All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred 
thirst. 

Diffuse  themselves,  and  spend  in  love's 
delight 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renew^ 
might. 

XX 

The  leprous  corpse,  touched  by  this  spirit 

tender.     '<.:^M<yt^ // ^U,^^ 
Exhales  itself  infl^wera  of  gentle  breath; 
Like    incarnatio&  of    the  stars,  when 

splendor 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine 

death 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes 

beneath. 
Noufght  we  know  dies.    Shall  that  alone 

which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed   before    the 

sheath 
By  sightless  lightning  ?  the  intense  atom 

glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quenched  in  a  most  cold 

repose. 

XXI 

|Alas  I  that  all  we  loved  of  him  shonld  be, 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal  I    Woe  is  me  I 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we?  of 

what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators  ?    Great  and 

mean 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what 

life  must  borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue  and  fields  are 

green, 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge 

the  morrow. 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year 

wake  year  to  sorrow. 

XXII 
Ht  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  I 
'Wake   thou,'  cried  Misery,  'childless 

Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's 

core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears 

and  sighs.' 
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And  all  the  Dreams  that  watched  Ura- 
nia's eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's 

song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried, '  Arise  1  * 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Mem- 
ory stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splen- 
i  dor  sprung. 

XXIII 

She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that 
springs 

Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and 
drear 

The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 

Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier. 

Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse;  —  sorrow 
and  fear 

So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania; 

So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmo- 
sphere 

Of  stormy  mist;  so  swept  her  on  her  way 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais 
lay. 

XXIV 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped. 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with 

stone,  and  steel. 
And  human  hearts  which,  to  her  airy 

tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they 

fell; 
And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more 

sharp  than  tliey. 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could 

repel. 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears 

of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving 

way. 

XXV 

In    the  death-chamber   for  a  moment 

Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living 

Might, 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her 

dear  delight. 
*  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  com' 

fortless, 


As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless 

night  I 
LfCave  me  not  1 '  cried  Urania;  her  di^ 

tress 
Roused  Death;  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and 

met  her  vain  caress. 

XXVI 

*  Stay  yet  awhile  !  speak  to  me  once  a^ain ; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning 

brain 
That  word,  that  kiss,  shall  all  thoughts 

else  survive. 
With    food   of    saddest    memory  kept 
alive, 
'  Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
1  Of  thee,  my  Adonais  !  I  would  give 
1  All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art  1 
BU  I  am   chained   to  Time,  and  cannot 
\       thence  depart ! 

XXVII 

*  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert. 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths 

of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  thoagh 

mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  ? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh,  where  was 

then 
Wbdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn 

the  spear  ? 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  orescent 

sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from 

thee  like  deer. 

XXVIII 

« The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue: 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the 

dead; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner 

'    true. 
Who  feed  where  Desolation    first  has 

fed. 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion;  — how 

they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled!  —  The  spoilers  tempt  no 

second  blow, 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn 

them  lying  low. 
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XXIX 

•  The  son  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles 
spawn; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  fathered  into  death  without  a  dawn, 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men: 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  de- 
light 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven, 

and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms   that  dimmed  or 
shared  its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  aw- 
ful night* 

XXX 

Thus    ceased    she;    and  the    mountain 

shepherds  came, 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles 

rent; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  Iiead  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his 

song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  leme  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wron|^, 
And  love  tauc^ht  g^ief  to  fall  like  music 

from  his  tongue. 

XXXI  1^ 

'Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail 

Form, 
A  phantom  among  men;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveuness, 
ActsBon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wO- 

demess, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged 

way. 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father 

and  their  prey. 

XXXII  >" 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  love  in  desolation  masked;  —  a  Power 
Girt    round    with    weakness;  —  it    can 

scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 
It  is  a  dving  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A   breaxing    billow;  —  even  whilst  we 

speak 


Is  it  not  broken?    On  the  withering 

flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly;  on  a 

cheek  . 
The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  while  the 

heart  may  break. 

XXXIII    *^ 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  over> 

blowu. 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and 

blue; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress 

coue, 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses 

grew 
Yet  drippmg  with  the  forest's  noonday 

dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it; 

of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 
A    herd-abandoned    deer    struck    by  the 

hunter's  dart. 

XXXIV*^^ 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew 

that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own. 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sung  new  sorrow;  sad  Urania  scanned 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmured: 

•Who  art  thou?' 
He  answered  not,  but  vrith  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined 

brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's  —  oh  ! 

that  it  should  be  so  I 

XXXV  •^ 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  th« 
dead? 

Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle 
thrown? 

What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white 
death-bed, 

In  mockery  of  monumental  stone. 

The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan? 

If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 

Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honored  the  de- 
parted one. 

Let  me  not  vex  with  inharmonious  sighs 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  saori* 
fice. 
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XXXVI 

Our  Adonais  has  druuk  poison  —  oh» 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could 

crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of 

woe  ? 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself 

disown; 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate  and 

wrung, 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  hreast 

alone, 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver 

lyre  unstrung. 

XXX  VII 

Live  thou,   whose   infamy  is  not   thy 

fame ! 
Live  !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from 

me. 
Thou  noteless   hlot  on  a   rememhered 

name  ! 
Bat    he  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to 

he! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  over- 
flow; 
Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling 

to  thee; 
Hot  Shame  shall  bum  upon  thy  secret 

brow. 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt 

—  as  now. 

XXXVIII 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight   is 

fled 
Far  from  these  carrion  kites  that  scream 

below; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring 

dead; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting 

now. 
Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit 

shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it 

came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must 

glow 
Through  time  and  change,  nnqnenohably 

the  same, 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid 

hearth  of  shame. 


XXXIX 

Peace,  peace  I  he  is  not  dead,  he  dotk 

not  sleep  — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of 

life  — 
'T  is  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
'  With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
I  And  in  mnd  trance  strike  with  our  spir- 
\  it*8  knife 

Invulnerable  nothing^.     We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  cbamel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse   us  and  consume  us  day   hj 
day. 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within 
our  living  clay. 

XL 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  cor 

night; 
Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain. 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  de» 

light, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow 

stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  monm 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray 

in  vain; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to 

burn, 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  nnlamented 


XLI 

/He  lives,  he  wakes  —  't  is  Death  is  dead, 

I         not  he; 

^Monrn  not  for  Adonaitf.  —  Thon  young 

Dawn, 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendor,  for  from 

thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone; 
Te  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan  I 
Cease,  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and 

thou  Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf 

hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it 

bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  <m  its 

despair ! 

XLn 

He  is  made  ono  with  Nature:  there  is 

heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  i 
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Of  thunder  to  the  Bong  of  night's  sweet 
bird; 

He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and 
stone, 

Spreading  itself  where'er  that    Power 
may  move 

Which  has  withdrawn  hisbeingto  itsown; 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wea- 
ried love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it 
above. 

XLIII 

(He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely;  he 
doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic 

stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world, 

compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they 

wear. 
Torturing  the  unwilling  dross  that  checks 

its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may 

bear. 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the 
Heaven's  light. 

XLIV 
The  splendors  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished 

not; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they 
J  climb,     * 

And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot 

blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.     When  lofty 
'         thought 
Lift^  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal 

lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live 
there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and 
stormy  air. 

XLV 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose   from  their  thrones,  built  beyond 

mortal  thought. 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.     Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  —  hiis  solemn  agony  had  not 


Yet  faded  from  him ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot. 
Arose;  and   Lucan,  by    his    death    ap- 
proved; 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing 
reproved. 

XLVI 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  earth 

are  dark 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot 

die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortalitv. 
<  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,    they 

cry; 
*It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has 

long 
Swung  blind  in  nnascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  an  Heaven  of  song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  tLoa  Vesper  of 

our  throng  I ' 

XLVII*^ 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais?    Oh,  come 

forth. 
Fond  wretch  !  and  know  thyself  and  him 

aright. 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendu- 
lous Earth; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond   all   worlds,  until  its    spacious 

might 
Satiate   the  void    circumference;    then 

shrink 
Even  to  a -point  within  our  day  and  night; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light  lest  it  nuike 

thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  Inred 

thee  to  the  brink. 

XLVIII 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
Oh,  riot  of  him,  but  of  our  joy;   't  is 

nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions,  there 
Lie    buried  in    the   ravage  they    have 

wrought; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend,  —  they  borrow 

not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world 

their  prey; 
And    he    is  gathered    to  the  kings  of 

thought 
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Who  waged  coDtention  with  their  time's 
decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  caauot  pass 
away. 

XLIX 

Go  thou  to  Rome,  —  at  once  the  Para^ 

dise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness; 
And    where  its    wrecks    like  shattered 

mountains  rise. 
And  flowering  weeds  and  fragrant  copses 

dress 
The  hones  of  Desolation's  nakedness, 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall 

lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access. 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the 

dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass 

is  spread; 


And  gray  walls  moulder  round,  on  which 

dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sub- 
lime. 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble;  and 

beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Ha^e  pitched  in   Heaven's  smile   their 
camp  of  death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extin- 
guished breath. 

LI 
Here  pause:  these    graves  are  all  too 

young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  con- 
signed 
Its  charge  to  each;  and  if  the  seal  is 

set, 
Here,   on   one   fountain  of  a  mourning 

mind. 
Break  it  not  thou  !  too  surely  shalt  thou 

find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumest 

home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.    From  the  world's 

bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 


LII 


The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and 


Heaven's  light  forever  shines.  Earth's 

shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  elass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Ftermty, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments.  — 

Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  tboa 

dost  seek  ! 
Follow    where    all    is    fled  I  —  Rome's 

azure  sky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are 

weak 
The  glory  thev  transfuse  with  fitting  truth 

to  spealc. 

LIII/ 

Why  lineer,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink, 

my  Heart  ? 
Thy    hopes  are  gone   before;  from  all 

things  here 
They  have  departed ;  thou  shouldst  now 

depart ! 
A  light  is    passed    from  the  revolving 

year. 
And  man,  and  woman;  and  what  still  is 

dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee 

wither. 
The  soft   sky    smiles,  —  the  low  wind 

whispers  near; 
'T  is  Adonais  calls  !  oh,  hasten  thither, 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can 
join  toirether. 

t  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Uni- 
verse, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work 

and  move, 
That    Benediction  which    the  eclipsing 

Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining 

Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly 

wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  imd 

sea. 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors 

of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst,  now  beams 

on  me, 
1  Consuming  the  last  olonds  of  cold  mortality. 
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LV 

The  breath  wbose  might  I  have  inroked 
in  song 

Descends  on  me;  mj  spirit's  bark  is 
driven 

Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trem- 
bling throng 

Whose  sails  were  nerer  to  the  tempest 
giyen; 


The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are 

riven  1 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 
Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  Teil 

of  Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal 

are. 


HELLAS 


A  LYRICAL  DRAMA 


MANTni  *BIM'  *E2eA0N  'ATONON 

CEoip.  Colon. 


Heilai,  the  last  of  Shelley's  political  poems, 
was  written  at  Pisa  in  the  fall  of  18^1,  and 
pablished  the  next  spring  at  London  by  Oilier, 
who  made  some  omissions  in  the  notes  and 
preface  with  Shelley^s  permission.  Edward 
Williams  suggested  the  title,  and  was  mnob 
interested  in  the  poem  as  it  grew.  Shelley  de- 
scribes it,  during  its  composition,  as  *  a  sort  of 
imitatiou  of  the  Perscs  of  .^ischylus,  full  of 
lyrical  poetry.  I  try  to  be  what  I  might 
have  been,  but  am  not  successful;'  and  in 
mentioning  to  Gisbome  the  accuracy  of  the 
proof-reading  he  says,  —  *  Am  I  to  thank  you 
for  the  revinon  of  the  press  ?  or  who  acted  as 
midwife  to  this  last  of  my  orphans,  introducing 
it  to  oblivion,  and  me  to  my  accustomed  fail- 
ure ?  May  the  cause  it  celebrates  be  more 
fortunate  than  either  I  Tell  me  how  you  like 
HMu,  and  give  me  your  opinion  freely.  It 
was  written  without  much  care,  and  in  one  of 
those  few  moments  of  enthusiasm  which  now 
aeldom  visit  me,  and  which  make  me  pay  dear 
for  their  visits.' 

Mrs.  Shelley's  note  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  droumstances  amid  which  it  was  written, 
and  of  its  spirit : 

'  The  souUi  of  EInrope  was  in  a  state  of  great 
political  excitement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1821.  The  Spantsh  Revolution  had  been 
a  signal  to  Italy  —  secret  societies  were  formed 
—  and  when  Naples  rose  to  declare  the  Con- 
stitution, the  call  was  responded  to  from 
Bmndusium  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  To  crush 
these  attempts  to  obtain  liberty,  early  in  1821, 
the  Anstrians  poured  their  armies  into  the 
Peninsula :  at  nrst  their  coming  rather  seemed 
to  add  energy  and  resolution  to  a  people  long 
enslaved.  The  Piedmontese  asserted  their 
freedom;  Genoa  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia ;  and,  as  if  in  playful  imita- 
tion, the  people  of  the  little  state  of  Massa  and 


Carrara  gave  the  congi  to  their  sovereign  and 
set  up  a  republic. 

*  Tuscany  alone  was  perfectly  tranquil.  It 
was  said  that  the  Austrian  minister  presented 
a  list  of  sixty  Carbonari  to  the  g^ud-duke, 
urging  their  imprisonment;  and  the  grand- 
di^  replied,  '*  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
sixty  men  are  Carbonari,  but  I  know  if  I 
imprison  them,  I  shall  directly  have  sixty 
thousand  start  up."  But  though  the  Tuscans 
had  no  desire  to  disturb  the  paternal  govern- 
ment, beneath  whose  shelter  they  slumbered, 
they  regarded^  the  progress  of  the  various 
ItaUan  revolutions  with  intense  interest,  and 
hatred  for  the  Austrian  was  warm  in  every 
bosom.  But  they  had  slender  hopes;  they 
knew  that  the  Neapolitans  would  offer  no  fit 
resistance  to  the  reg^ar  German  troops,  and 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  in 
Naples  would  act  as  a  decisive  blow  against 
all  struggles  for  liberty  in  Italy. 

'  WetUbTe  seen  the  rise  and  progress  of  re- 
form. But  the  Holy  Alliance  was  alive  and 
active  in  those  days,  and  few  could  dream  of 
the  peaceful  triumph  of  liberty.  It  seemed 
then  that  the  armed  assertion  of  freedom  in 
the  south  of  Europe  was  the  only  hope  of  the 
liberals,  as,  if  it  prevailed,  the  nations  of  the 
north  would  imitate  the  example.  Happily 
the  reverse  has  proved  the  fact  The  coun- 
tries accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen,  to  a  limited  extent,  have 
extended,  and  are  extending  these  limits. 
Freedom  and  knowledge  have  now  a  chance  of 
proceeding  hand  in  hand;  and  if  it  continue 
thus,  we  may  hope  for  the  durability  of  both. 
Then,  as  I  have  said,  in  1821,  Shelley,  as  well 
as  every  other  lover  of  liberty,  looked  upon  the 
struggles  in  Spain  and  Italy  as  decisive  of  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  probably  for  centuries 
to  come.    The  interest  he  took  in  the  progress 
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of  afPain  -was  intense.  When  Genoa  declared 
itself  free,  his  hopes  were  at  their  highest. 
Day  after  day,  he  read  the  bulletins  of  the 
Austrian  army,  and  sought  eagerly  to  gather 
tokens  of  its  defeat  He  heanl  of  the  revolt 
of  Cknoa  with  emotions  of  transport.  His 
^hole  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  triumph  of 
their  cause.  We  were  living  at  Pisa  at  that 
time ;  and  several  well-informed  Italians,  at 
the  head  of  whom  we  may  place  the  celebrated 
Yaccd,  were  accustomed  to  seek  for  sympathy 
in  their  hopes  from  Shelley :  they  did  not  find 
such  for  the  despair  they  too  generally  experi- 
enced, founded  on  contempt  for  their  southern 
countrymen. 

'  While  the  fate  of  the  progress  of  the  Aus- 
trian armies  then  invading  Naples  was  yet  in 
suspense,  the  news  of  anouber  revolution  filled 
him  with  exultation.  We  had  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance at  Pisa  of  several  Gonstantinopol- 
itan  Greeks,  of  the  family  of  Prince  Caradja, 
formerly  Hospodar  of  WtUlachia,  who,  hearing 
that  the  bowstring,  the  accustomed  finale  of 
his  viceroyalty,  was  on  the  road  to  him,  escaped 
with  his  treasures,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Tuscany.  Among  these  was  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  drama  of  Hellas  is  dedicated.  Prince 
Biavrocordato  was  warmed  by  those  aspirations 
for  the  independence  of  his  country,  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  countrymen. 
He  often  intimated  the  possibility  of  an  insur- 
rection in  Greece ;  but  we  had  no  idea  of  its 
being  so  near  at  hand,  when,  on  the  1st  of 
Apru,  1821,  he  called  on  Shelley;  bringing 
the  proclamation  of  his  cousin,  Prince  Ipsi- 
lanti,  and,  radiant  with  exultation  and  delight, 
declared  that  henceforth  Greece  would  be 
free. 

'  Shelley  had  hymned  the  dawn  of  liberty  in 
Spain  and  Naples,  in  two  odes,  dictated  by  the 
warmest  enthusiasm  ;  -^  he  felt  himself  natn- 
nXLj  impelled  to  decorate  with  poetry  the 
npnse  of  the  descendants  of  that  people,  whose 
works  he  regarded  with  deep  admiration  ;  and 
to  adopt  the  vaticinatory  character  in  prophe- 
sying their  success.  Hellas  was  written  m  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  curious  to  re- 
mark how  well  he  overcomes  the  difficulty  of 
forming  a  drama  out  of  such  scant  matenals. 
His  prophecies,  indeed,  came  true  in  their 
general,  not  their  particular  purport  He  did 
not  foresee  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry, 
which  was  to  be  the  epoch  of  a  change  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  particularly  as  regarded  foreign 
affairs ;  nor  that  the  navy  of  his  country  woiUd 
fight  for  instead  of  agamst  the  Greeks:  and 
by  the  battle  of  Navarino  secure  their  enfran- 
enisement  from  the  Turks.  Almost  against 
reason,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  he  resolved  to 
believe  that  Greece  would  prove  triumphant : 
mad  in  this  spirit,  auguring  ultimate  good,  yet 


grieving  over  the  vicissitudes  to  be  endured  in 
uie  interval,  he  composed  his  drama.  .  .  . 

*  Hellas  was  among  the  'last  of  his  composi- 
tions, and  is  among  the  most  beautif  uL  The 
choruses  are  singularly  imaginative,  and  melo- 
dious in  their  versification.  There  are  some 
stanzas  that  beautifully- exemplify  Shelley's 
peculiar  style.  .  .  . 

*  The  conclusion  of  the  last  chorus  is  among* 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  lyrics ;  the  imagery 
is  distinct  and  majestic  ;  the  prophecy,  such  as 
poets  love  to  dwell  upon,  the  regeneration  of 
mankind  —  and  that  regeneration  reflecting 
back  splendor  on  the  foregrone  time,  from 
which  it  inherits  so  much  of  intellectual  wealth, 
and  memory  of  past  virtuous  deeds,  as  must 
render  the  possession  of  happiness  SAd  peace 
of  tenfold  value.' 

To 

HIS  EZCBLLENOT 

PRINCE  ALEXANDER  MAVROCORDATO 

LAim  taCBSTAET  FOB  rOBHOH  AITAISS 
TO  TBS  BOtrODAE  OV  WALLACBIA 

THE  DRAMA  OF  HSLLA8 

B  XHSCBIBSD 

Af  AH  tmnxnoT  Tosm 

OV  im  ADMIBATIOM,  STHTATBT,  AVP  IBBVOSBIP 
OF 

THB  AUTHOS 
PUA,  November  1, 1821. 

PREFACE 

The  poem  of  Hellas,  written  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  moment,  is  a  mere 
improvise,  and  derives  its  interest  (should  it 
be  found  to  possess  any)  solely  from  the  in- 
tense sympathy  which  the  Author  feels  with 
the  cause  he  would  celebrate. 

The  subject  in  its  present  state  is  insuscep- 
tible of  bemg  treated  otherwise  than  lyrically, 
and  if  I  have  called  this  poem  a  drama  frrai 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  composed  in  dia- 
logfue,  the  license  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
has  been  assumed  by  other  poets  who  have 
called  their  productions  epics,  only  beoaoae 
they  have  been  divided  into  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  books. 

The  Persa  of  iSschylns  afforded  me  the  first 
model  of  my  conception,  although  the  decision 
of  the  glorious  contest  now  waging  in  Greece 
being  vet  suspended  forbids  a  catastrophe 
nanulel  to  the  return  of  Xerxes  and  the  deso- 
lation of  the  Persians.  I  have,  therefore, 
contented  myself  with  exhibiting  a  series  of 
lyric  piotores  and  with  having  wrought  iqMm 
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tlie  enrtain  of  futurity,  which  falls  upon  the 
QDfinished  scene,  such  figures  of  indistinot  and 
fiaioiiary  delineation  as  suggest  the-  final  tri- 
umj^  of  the  Greek  cause  as  a  portion  of  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  social  improvement. 

The  drama  (if  drama  it  must  he  called)  is, 
however,  so  inartificial  that  I  doubt  whether, 
if  recited  on  the  Thespian  wagon  to  an  Athe- 
nian village  at  the  Dionysiaoa,  it  would  have 
obtained  Uie  prize  of  the  goat  I  shall  bear 
yriQi  equanimity  any  punishment  greater  than 
the  loss  of  such  a  reward  which  the  Aristarchi 
of  the  hour  may  think  fit  to  inflict. 

The  only  gocU-song  which  I  have  yet  at- 
tempted has,  I  confess,  in  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able nature  of  the  subject,  received  a  greater 
and  a  more  valuable  portion  of  applause  than 
I  expected  or  than  it  deserved. 

Common  fame  is  the  onlv  authority  which  I 
can  allege  for  the  details  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  poem,  and  I  must  trespass  upon  the  for- 
giveness of  my  readers  for  the  display  of 
newspaper  erudition  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
duced. Undoubtedly,  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  ao- 
eoont  of  it  sufficiently  authentic  for  historical 
materials ;  but  poets  have  their  privilege,  and 
it  is  unquestionable  that  actions  of  the  most 
exalted  courage  have  been  performed  by  the 
Qreeks  —  that  they  have  gained  more  than 
one  naval  victory,  and  that  their  defeat  in 
Wallachia  was  signalized  by  circumstances  of 
heroism  more  glorious  even  than  victory. 

The  apathy  of  the  rulers  of  the  civilized 
world  to  the  astonishing  circumstance  of  the 
descendants  of  that  nation  to  which  they  owe 
^ir  civilization  —  rising  as  it  were  from  the 
ashes  of  their  ruin  —  is  something  perfectly 
inexplicable  to  a  mere  spectator  of  the  shows 
of  this  mortal  scene.  We  are  all  Qreeks.  Our 
laws,  our  literature,  our  religion,  our  arts, 
have  their  root  in  Greece.  But  for  Greece, 
Borne,  the  instructor,  the  oonaueror*  or  the 
metropolis  of  our  ancestors,  would  have  spread 
no  illicmination  with  her  arms,  and  we  mieht 
stQl  have  been  savages  and  idolaters ;  or,  what 
is  worse,  might  have  arrived  at  such  a  stagnant 
and  miserable  state  of  social  institution  as 
China  and  Japan  possess. 

The  human  form  and  Che  human  mind  at- 
tained to  a  perfection  in  Greece  which  has 
impreasod  its  image  on  those  faultless  produc- 
tioDS  whose  very  fragments  are  the  despair  of 
modem  art,  and  has  propagated  impulses 
which  eannot  cease,  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels of  manifest  or  imperceptible  operation,  to 
ennoble  and  delight  mankind  until  the  ex- 
tinotkni  of  the  race. 

The  modem  Greek  is  the  descendant  of  those 
glocknia  beings  whom  the  imagination  almost 
to  fii^are  to  itself  as  belonging  to  our 


kind,  and  he  inherits  much  of  their  sensibility, 
their  rapidity  of  conception,  their  enthusiasm 
and  their  courage.  If  m  many  instances  he  is 
degraded  by  moral  and  political  slavery  to  the 
practice  of  the  basest  vices  it  engenders  —  and 
that  below  the  level  of  ordinary  d^radation 

—  let  us  reflect  that  the  corruption  of  the  best 
produces  the  worst,  and  that  habits  which  sub- 
sist only  in  relation  to  a  peculiar  state  of  social 
institution  may  be  expected  to  cease  so  soon 
as  that  relation  is  dissolved.  In  fact,  the 
Greeks,  since  the  admirable  novel  of  A  nasta- 
sius  could  have  been  a  faithful  picture  of  their 
manners,  have  undergone  most  important 
changes  ;  the  flower  of  their  youth  returning  to 
their  country  from  the  universities  of  Italy, 
Germany  and  France  have  communicated  to 
their  fellow-citizens  the  latest  results  of  that 
social  perfection  of  which  their  ancestors  were 
the  original  source.  The  university  of  Chios 
contained  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution eight  hundred  students,  and  among  them 
several  Germans  and  Americans.  The  muni- 
ficence and  energy  of  many  of  the  Greek 
princes  and  merchants,  directed  to  the  renova- 
tion of  their  country  with  a  spirit  and  a  wis- 
dom which  has  few  examples,  is  above  all 
praise. 

The  English  permit  their  own  oppressors  to 
act  according  to  their  natural  sympathy  with 
the  Turkish  t3rrant  and  to  brand  upon  their 
name  the  indelible  blot  of  an  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  domestic  happiness,  of  Christianity 
and  civilization. 

Russia  desires  to  possess,  not  to  Uberate 
(Greece ;  and  is  contented  to  see  the  Turks,  its 
natural  enemies,  and  the  Gbeeks,  its  intended 
slaves,  enfeeble  each  other  until  one  or  both 
fall  into  its  net.  The  wise  and  generous  policy 
of  England  would  have  consisted  in  establish- 
ing the  independence  of  Greece  and  in  main- 
taining it  both  against  Russia  and  the  Turk ; 

—  but  when  was  the  oppressor  generous  or 
just? 

Should  the  English  people  ever  become  free, 
they  will  reflect  upon  the  part  which  those 
who  presume  to  represent  their  will  have  played 
in  the  great  drama  of  the  revival  of  liberty, 
with  feelings  which  it  would  become  them  to 
anticipate.  This  is  the  age  of  the  war  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  oppressors,  and  every  one 
of  those  ringleaders  of  the  privileged  gangs  of 
murderers  and  swindlers,  called  sovereigns, 
look  to  each  other  for  aid  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  suspend  their  mutual  jealousies  in 
the  presence  of  a*  mightier  fear.  Of  this  holy 
alliance  all  the  despots  of  the  earth  are  virtnid 
members.  But  a  new  race  has  arisen  through- 
out Europe,  nursed  in  the  abhorrence  of  the 
opinions  which  are  its  chains,  and  she  will  con- 
tinue' to  produce  fresh  generations  to  accom- 
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pliih  that  destiny  which  tyrants  foresee  and 
dread. 

The  Spanish  PeninsnU  is  already  free. 
France  is  tranquil  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  par- 
tial exemption  from  the  abuses  whioh  its  nn« 
natural  and  feeble  govemment  are  Tainly  at- 
tempting to  revive.  The  seed  of  blood  and 
misery  has  been  sown  in  Italy,  and  a  more  tig- 
orous  race  is  arising  to  go  forth  to  the  harvest. 
The  world  waits  only  the  news  of  a  revolution 
of  Germany  to  see  the  tyrants  who  have  pinna* 
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PRAHATIg  FWaOSM 

Ita  PBOLOOVS :  — 

Hbsald  or  SmuRTT. 

Chsibt. 

Batak. 

Mahoior. 

Chobui. 

naPBAKA  :^ 
Mahmud. 
Habsah. 
Daood. 

Ababusbvb,  s  J«w. 
Phamtom  or  MAHomr  tbb  Sboohd. 
Obobvs  or  Obbsb  Oattivb  Wombh. 
MBBSBiieBBS,  Blavis  and  Atxbhdabis. 

Bonn.    Ooostenttncple. 
Tun.    Bunaet. 


PROLOGUE  !  A  FRAGMENT 

HBRALD  OF  STKBIOTT 

It  is  the  day  when  all  the  sons  of  God 
Wait  in  the  roofless  8enate-hoii8e»  whose 

floor 
Is  Chaos,  and  the  immoyable  abyss 
Frozen  by  His  steadfast  word  to  hyaline 

The  shadow  of  God,  and  delegate 

Of  that  before  whose  breath  the  universe 

Is  as  a  print  of  dew. 

Hierarohs  and  kings 
Who  from  yonr  thrones  pinnacled  on  the 

past 
Swaj  the  reluctant  present,  ye  who  sit 
Pavilioned  on  the  radiance  or  the  gloom  lo 
Of  mortal  thought,  which  like  an  exhala^ 

tion 
Steaming  from  earth  conceals  the  of 

heaven 
Which  gave  it  birth,  assemble  here 

Before  your   Father's    throne;  the    swift 

decree 
Yet  hovers,  and  the  fiery  incarnation 


ded  themselves  on  its  snpineness  precipitated 
into  the  ruin  from  which  they  shall  never  arise. 
Well  do  these  destroyers  of  mankind  know 
their  enemy,  when  they  impute  the  insurrec*' 
tion  in  Oreeoe  to  the  same  spirit  before  whii^ 
they  tromble  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  that  enemy  w^  knows  the  power  and 
the  cunning  of  its  oj^Mments  and  watches  ti&e 
moment  of  their  approaching  weakness  and  in- 
evitable division  to  wrest  the  bloody  sceptres 
from  their  grasp. 

Is  yet  withheld,  clothM  in  which  it  shall 

annul 
The  fairest  of  those  wandering  isles  that 

gem 
The  sapphire  space  of  interstellar  air. 
That  green  and  azure  sphere,  that  earth 

enwrapped  ao 

Less  in  the  beauty  of  its  tender  light 
Than  in  an  atmosphere  of  living  spirit 
Which  interpenetrating  all  the    .  .  . 

it  rolls  from  realm  to  realm 
And  age  to  age,  and  in  its  ebb  and  flow 
Impels  the  generations 
To  their  appointed  place, 
Whilst  the  high  Arbiter 
Beholds  the  strife,  and  at  the  appointed 

time 
Sends  his  decrees  veiled  in  eternal  .  .  .    jo 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  pendant  orb 
There  lies  an  antique  region,  on  which  fell 
The  dews  of  thought  in  the  world's  golden 

dawn 
Earliest   and  most    benign,  and  from  it 

sprung 
Temples  and  cities  and  immortal  forma 
Aud  harmonies  of  wisdom  and  of  song. 
And  thoughts,  and  deeds  worthy  of  thoughts 

BO  fair. 
And  when  the  sun  of  its  dominion  failed. 
And  when  the  winter  of  its  glory  came. 
The  winds  that  stripped  it  bare  blew  on, 

and  swept  40 

That  dew  into  the  utmost  wildernesses 
In  wanderinff  clouds  of  sunny  rain  thftt 

thawed 
The  unmatemal  boeom  of  the  North. 
Haste,  sons  of  (rod,  for  ye  beheld* 

Reluctant,  or  consenting,  or  astonished, 
The  stem  decrees  go  forth,  which  heaped 

on  Greece 
Ruin  and  degradation  and  despair. 
A  fourth  now  waits :  assemlble,   tons  of 

God, 
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To  speed,  or  to  prevent,  or  to  suspend. 
If,  as  ye  dream,  soch  power  be  not  with- 
held, 50 
.The  nnacoomplished  destiny. 


OHOBUB 

The  curtain  of  the  Universe 

Is  rent  and  shattered. 
The  spIendor-wiiigM  worlds  disperse 

Like  wild  doves  scattered. 

Space  is  roofless  and  bare. 
And  in  the  midst  a  cloudy  shnde, 

Dark  amid  thrones  of  light. 
In  the  blue  glow  of  hyaline 
Golden  worlds  revolve  and  shine.  60 

In  flight 

From  every  point  of  the  InSnite, 
Like  a  thousand  dawns  on  a  singlenight, 
The  splendors  rise  and  spread; 
And  through  thunder  and  darkness  dread 
Light  and  music  are  radiated, 
And,  in  their  pavilioned  chariots  led 
By  livin?  wings  high  overhead. 

The  giant  rowers  move,  69 

Gloomy  or  bright  as  the  thrones  they  fill. 

A  chaos  of  light  and  motion 
Upon  that  glassy  ocean. 

The  senate  of  the  Gods  is  met. 
Each  in  his  rank  and  station  set; 

There  is  silence  in  the  spaces  — 
Lo  I  Satan,  Christ,  and  Mahomet 

Start  from  their  places  I 

CHRIBT 

Almighty  Father  f 
Low-kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Destiny 

There  are  two  fountains  in  which  spirits 

weep  80 

When  mortals  err.  Discord  and  Slavery 

named. 
And  with  their  bitter  dew  two  Destinies 
Filled  each  their  irrevocable  urns;  the  third, 
Fiercest  and  mightiest,  mingled  both,  and 

added 
Chaos  and  Death,  and  slow  Oblivion's  lymph. 
And  hate  and  terror,  and  the  poisoned  rain 

The  Aurora  of  the  nations.    By  this  brow 
Whose  pores  wept  tears  of  blood,  by  these 
wide  vroundsy 


By  this  imperial  crown  of  agony. 
By  infamv  and  solitude  and  death,  90 

For  this  I  underwent,  and  by  the  pain 
Of  pity  for  those  who  would  for  me 

The  unremembered  joy  of  a  revenge. 
For  this  I  felt --by  Plato's  sacred  light. 
Of  which  my  spirit  was  a  burning  morrow  -— 
By  Greece  and  all  she  cannot  cease  to  be. 
Her  quenchless  words,  sparks  of  immortal 

truth, 
Stars  of  all  night — her  harmonies   and 

forms. 
Echoes  and  shadows  of  what  Love  adores 
In  thee,  I  do  compel   thee,  send  forth 

Fate,  100 

Thy  irrevocable  child:  let  her  descend 
A  seraph-winff^d  victory  [arrayed] 
In  tempest  of  the  omnipotence  of  txod 
Which  sweeps  through  all  things. 
From  hollow  leagues,  from  Tyranny  which 

arms 
Adverse  miscreeds  and  emulous  anarchies 
To  stamp,  as  on  a  wins;^  serpent's  seed. 
Upon  the  name  of  Freedom;   from  the 

storm 
Of  faction,  which  like  earthquake  shakes 

and  sickens 
The  solid  heart  of  enterprise;  from  all    iio 
By  which  the  holiest  dreams  of  highest 

spirits 
Are  stars  beneath  the  dawn  .  •  • 

She  shall  arise 
Victorious  as  the  world  arose  from  Chaos  f 
And  as  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  arrayed 
Their  presence  in  the  beauty  and  the  light 
Of  thy  first  smile,  O  Father,  as  they  gatlier 
The  spirit  of  thy  love  which  paves  for  them 
Their  path  o'er  the  abyss,  till  every  sphere 
Shall  be  one  living  Spirit,  so  shall  Greece  — 

SATAir 

Be  as  all  things  beneath  the  empyrean  no 
Mine  !  Art  thou  eyeless  like  old  Destiny, 
Thou  mockery-king,  crowned  with  a  wreath 

of  thorns  ? 
Whose  sceptre  is  a  reed,  the  broken  reed 
Which  pierces  thee !  whose  throne  a  chair 

of  scorn; 
For  seest  thou  not  beneath  this  crystal  floor 
The  innumerable  worlds  of  eolden  light 
Which  are  my  empire,  and  the  l^t  of 

them 
which  thon.wouldst  redeem  from  me  7 
Sjiow'st  thou  not  them  my  portion  ? 
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Or  wouldst  rekindle  the  strife  ?     130 

Which  our  great  Father  then  did  arbitrate 
When  he  assigned  to  his  competing  sons 
Each  his  apportioned  realm  ? 

Thou  Destiny, 
Thou  who  art  mailed  in  the  omnipotence 
Of  Him  who  sends  thee  forth,  whate'er 

thy  task, 
Speed,  spare  not  to  accomplish,  and  be  mine 
Thy  trophies,  whether  Greece  again  become 
The  fountain  in  the  desert  whence   the 

earth   ' 
Shall  drink  of  freedom,  which  shall  give  it 

strength 
To  suffer,  or  a  gulf  of  hollow  death         140 
To  swallow  all  delight,  all  life,  all  hope. 
Go,  thou  Vicegerent  of  my  will,  no  less 
Than  of  the  Father's;  but  lest  thou  shonldst 

faint. 
The  wingM  hounds,  Famine  and  Pestilence, 
Shall  wait  on    thee,  the  hnudred-forkM 

snake. 
Insatiate  Superstition,  still  shall 
The  earth  behind  thy  steps,  and  War  shall 

hover 
Above,  and  Fraud  shall  gape  below,  and 

Chanee 
Shall  flit  bei&re  thee  on  her  dragon  wings, 
Convulsing  and  consuming,  and  I  add      150 
Three  vials  of  the  tears  which  demons  weep 
When  virtuous  spirits  through  the  gate  of 

Death 
Pass  triumphing  over  the  thorns  of  life, 
Sceptres  and  crowns,  mitres  and  swords  and 

snares. 
Trampling  in  scorn,  like  Him  and  Socrates. 
The  first  is  Anarchy;  when  Power  and 

Pleasure, 
Glory  and  science  and  security, 
On  Freedom  hang  like  fruit  on  the  green 

tree, 
Then  pour  it  forth,  and  men  shall  gather 

ashes. 
The  second  Tyranny  — > 

0BBI8T 

Obdnrate  spirit  I 

Thon  seest  bat  the  Past  in  the  To-come.  161 

Pride  is  thy  error  and  thv  punishment. 

Boast  not  thine  empire,  dream  not  that  thy 
worlds 

Are  more  than  fnmaoe-fparks  or  rainbow- 
drops 

Before  the  Power  that  wields  and  kindles 
them. 


True  greatness  asks  not  space,  true  ezoeU 

lence 
Lives  in  the  Spirit  of  all  things  that  live, 
Which  lends  it  to  the  worl&  thoa  eallert 

thine. 


MAHOMBT 

Haste  thon  and  fill  the  waning  crescent 
With  beams  as  keen  as^ose  which  pierced 

the  shadow  170 

Of  Christian  night  rolled  back  npon  the 

West 
When  the  orient  moon  of  Islam  rode  in 

triumph 
From  Tmolus  to  the  Acroceraunian  snow. 

Wake,  thou  Word 
Of  God,  and  from  the  throne  of  Destiny 
Even  to  the  utmost  limit  of  thy  way 
May  Triumph 

Be  thou  a  cnrse  on  them  whose  creed 
Divides  and  multiplies  the  most  high  God. 

HELLAS 

ScKKB  -^  A  Terraoty  im  the  Sera^io,  Harmco 
iiUeping) ;  an  Indian  Slave  sitting  beside  his 
Couch, 


CBORUS  OF  GBBEK  CAPTIVX  WOl 

We  strew  these  opiate  flowers 

On  thy  restless  pillow; 
They  were  stripped  from  orient  bowers, 
By  the  Indian  billow. 
Be  thy  sleep 
Calm  and  deep, 
Like  theirs  who  fell  —  not  onrs  who  weep  I 

XKOLUf 

Away,  nnlovely  dreams  f 

Away,  false  shapes  of  sleep  ! 
Be  his,  as  Heaven  seems,  n 

Clear,  and  bright,  and  deep  t 
Soft  as  love,  and  calm  as  death, 
Sweet  as  a  snmme*  night  without  a  breatfeb 

OBORUS 

Sleep,  sleep !  our  song  is  laden 

With  the  soul  of  slumber; 
It  was  song  by  a  Samian  maiden, 
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Whose  lover  was  of  the  number 
Who  now  keep 
That  calm  sleep 
Whence  none  may  wake,  where  none  shall 
weep.  ao 

IKDIAN 

I  teach  thy  temples  pale  I 

I  breathe  my  soul  ou  thee  I 
And  could  ray  prayers  avail. 
All  my  joy  should  be 
Dead,  and  I  would  live  to  weep, 
So  thou  mightst  win  one  hour  of  quiet 
sleep. 


Breathe  low,  low, 

The  spell  of  the  mighty  mistress  now  I 

When  Conscience  lulls  her  sated  snake, 

Ajid  Tyrants  sleep,  let  Freedom  wake.  30 

Breathe  low  —  low, 

The   words,  which,  like  secret  fire,  shall 

flow 
Through  the  veins  of  the  frozen  earth  — 
low,  low  I 

8BMICHORT78  I 

Life  may  change,  but  it  may  fly  not; 
Hope  may  vanish,  but  can  die  not; 
Truth  be  veiled,  but  still  it  burneth; 
Love  repulsed,  —  but  it  retumeth. 

SSMICBOBUS  n 

Tet  were  life  a  chamel,  where 
Hope  lay  coffined  with  Despair; 
Tet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie.  40 

Love  were  lust  — 

REMICHORUS  I 

If  Liberty 
Lent  not  life  its  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  iris  of  delight, 
Truth  its  prophet's  robe  to  wear, 
Love  its  [Hower  to  give  and  bear. 

0HOBT7S 

In  the  great  morning  of  the  world. 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfurled 
The  flag  of  Freedom  over  Chaos, 
And  all  its  banded  anarchs  fled, 
Like  vultures  frighted  from  Imaus   50 
-«        Before  an  earthquake's  tread. 
So  from  Time's  tempestuous  dawn 
Freedom's  splendor  burst  and  shone; 
ThermopylcB  and  Marathon 


Caught,  like  mountains  beacon-lighted, 
The  springing    Fire;    the    winged 
glory 
On  Philippi  half-alighted. 

Like  an  eagle  on  a  promontory. 
Its  unwearied  wings  could  fan 
The  quenchless  ashes  of  Milan.  60 

From  age  to  age,  from  man  to  man 
It  lived;  and  lit  from  land  to  laud 
Florence,  Albion,  Switzerland. 

Then  night  fell;  and,  as  from^ night, 
Reassuminff  fiery  flight. 
From  the  West  swi^  Freedom  came. 
Against  the  course  of  heaven  and 
doom, 
A  second  sun  arrayed  in  flame, 
To  burn,  to  kindle,  to  illume. 
From  far  Atlantis  its  young  beams    70 
Chased  the  shadows  and  the  dreams. 
France,  with  all  her  sanguine  steams, 
Hid,  but  quenched  it  not;  again 
Through  clouds  its  shafts  of  glory  rain 
From  utmost  Germany  to  Spain. 

As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 

Scorns  the  embattled  tempest's  warning, 

When  she  seeks  her  aerie  hanging 

In  the  mountain-cedar's  hair. 
And  her  brood  expect  the  clanging       80 

Of  her  wings  through  the  wild  air, 
Sick  with  famine;  —  Freedom  so 
To  what  of  Greece  remainetb  now 
Returns;  her  hoary  ruins  glow 
Like  orient  mountains  lost  in  day; 

Beneath  the  safety  of  her  wings 
Her  renovated  nurslings  play. 

And  in  the  naked  lightnings 
Of  truth  they  purge  their  dazzled  eyes. 
Let  Freedom  leave,  where'er  she  flies,  90 
A  desert,  or  a  paradise; 

Let  the  beautiful  and  the  brave 

Share  her  glory,  or  a  grave. 

SEMICHOBUS  I 

With  the  gifts  of  gladness 
Greece  did  thy  cradle  strew; 

SEMICHOBUS  n 

With  the  tears  of  sadness 
Greece  did  thy  shroud  bedew; 

SEMICHOBUS  I 

With  an  orphan's  affection 

She  followed  thy  bier  through  time: 
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8SMIOBORI7B  n 

And  at  thy  resurrection  loo 

Beappearetb,  like  tbou,  sublime  I 

SKHXCBOBUS  I 

If  Heaven  should  resume  thee, 
To  Heaven  shall  her  spirit  ascend; 

0BMICHOBUB  n 

If  Hell  should  entomb  thee. 
To  Hell  shall  her  high  hearts  bend. 

SEBQCHOBUS  I 

If  Annihilation — 

BiaacHOBirs  u 
Dust  let  her  glories  be; 
And  a  name  and  a  nation 
fie  forgotten.  Freedom,  with  thee  I 

nvBiAir 
His  brow  grows  darker — breathe  not  — 
move  not !  no 

He  starts — he  shudders;  ye  that  love  not. 
With  your  panting  loud  and  fast 
Have  awakened  him  at  last. 

KAHXUB  {starting  from  hi$  deep) 

Man  the  Seraglio-guard  I  make  fast  the 
gate. 

What !  from  a  cannonade  of  three  short 
hours? 

rris  false  f  that  breach  towards  the  Bos- 
phorus 

Cannot  be  practicable  yet  —  who  stirs  7 

Stand  to  the  match,  that,  when  the  foe  pre- 
vails. 

One  spark  may  mix  in  reconciling  ruin 

The  conqueror  and  the  conquered  I  Heave 
the  tower  lao 

Into  the  gap  —  wrench  off  the  roof. 

Enter  Hassax 

Ha  t  what  I 
The  truth  of  day  lightens  upon  my  dream, 
And  I  am  Mabmud  stilL 

HA08Air 

Tour  Sublime  HighneM 
Is  strangely  moved. 

XAHlfUD 

The  tiroes  do  cast  strange  shadows 
On  thofie  who  watch  and  who  must  rule 
their  course. 


Lest  they,  being  first  in  peril  as  in  glory, 
fie  whelmed  in  the  fierce  ebb:  —  and  these 

are  of  them. 
Thrice  has  a  gloomy  vision  hunted  me 
As  thus  from  sleep  into  the  troubled  day; 
It  shakes  me  as  the  tempest  shakes  the 

sea,  130 

Leaving  no  figure  upon  memoty's  glass. 
Would  that  —  no  matter.    Thou  didst  say 

thou  knewest 
A  Jew,  whose  spirit  is  a  chronicle 
Of  strange  and  secret  and  forgotten  things. 
I  bade  thee  summon  him;  'tis  said  his  tribe 
Dream,  and  are  wise  interpreters  of  dreams. 


The  Jew  of  whom  I  spake  is  old,  so  old 
He  seems  to  have  outlived  a  world's  decay; 
The  hoary  mountains    and  the  wrinkled 

ocean 
Seem  younger  still  than  he;  bis  hair  and 


Are  whiter  than  the  tempest-sifted  snow; 
His  cold  pale  limbs  and  pulseless  arteries 
Are  like  the  fibres  of  a  cloud  instinct 
With  light,  and  to  the  soul  that  quickens 

them 
Are  as  the  atoms  of  the  mountain-drift 
To  the  winter  ¥riud;    but  from  his  eye 

looks  forth 
A  life  of  uncousumM  thought  which  pierces 
The  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  to- 
come. 
Some  say  that  this  is  he  whom  the  great 

prophet 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  for  his  mockery. 
Mocked  with  the  curse  of  immortality.    151 
Some  feign  that  he  is  Enoch;  others  dream 
He  was  pre-adamite,  and  has  survived 
Cycles  of  generation  and  of  ruin. 
Tlie  sage,  in  truth,  by  dreadful  abstinence. 
And  conquering  penance  of  the  mutinous 

flesh, 
Deep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  study. 
In  years  outstretched  beyond  the  date  of 

man. 
May  have  attained  to  sovereignty  and  sci- 
ence 
Over  those  strong  and  secret  things  and 

thoughts  t6o 

Which  others  fear  and  know  not. 


ItAHXUD 


With  this  old  Jew. 


I  would  talk 
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Tby  will  is  even  now 
Made  known  to  him,  where  he  dwells  in  a 

sea-cavern 
'Mid  the  Demonesi,  less  accessible 
Than  thou  or  God  1    He  who  would  ques- 
tion him 
Most  sail  alone  at  sunset,  where  the  stream 
Of  Ocean  sleeps  around  those  foamless 

isles, 
When  the  young  moon  is  westering  as  now, 
And  eyening  airs  wander  upon  the  wave; 
And  when  U>e  pines  of  that  bee-pasturing 
isle,  170 

Green  Erebinthus,  quench  the  fiery  shadow 
Of  its  gilt  prow  within  the  sapphire  water. 
Then  must  the  lonely  helmsman  cry  aloud, 
Ahasnerus  I  and  the  caverns  round 
Will  answer,  Ahasuerus !    If  his  prayer 
Be  granted,  a  faint  meteor  will  arise,. 
Liffbting  him  over  Marmora,  and  a  wind 
Will  rash  out  of  the  sighing  pine  forest, 
And  with  the  wind  a  storm  of  harmony 
Unutterably  sweet,  and  pilot  him  180 

Through    the  soft    twilight   to  the  Bos- 

phorus: 
Thence,  at  the  hour  and  place  and  circum- 
stance 
Fit  for  the  matter  of  their  conference, 
The  Jew  appears.    Few  dare,  and  few  who 

dare 
Win  the  desired  communion -~  but   that 

shout 
Bodes  — 

[A  shout  within, 

UABXUJ} 

Evil,  doubtless;  like  all  human  sounds. 
Let  me  converse  with  spirits. 


That  shout  again. 

SCAHMCrD 

Thia  Jew  whom  thou  hast  summoned  -^ 


BASSAH 


Will  be  here— 


XAHSfUB 

When  the  omnipotent  hour,  to  which  are 

yoked 
He,  I,  and    all   things,  shall   compel  — 

enough.  190 


Silence   those  mutineers — that   drunken 

crew 
That  crowd  about  the  pilot  in  the  storm. 
Ay  I  strike  the  foremost  shorter  by  a  head  J 
They  weary  me,  and  I  have  need  of  rest. 
Kings  are  like  stars  — they  rise  and  set, 

they  have 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose. 
[£xewU  §everaUjf* 

GHOBUB 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay. 
Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river. 

Sparkling,  burstb^,  borne  away,      joo 
But  they  are  still  immortal 
Who,  through  birth's  orient  portal 
And  death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and 
fro. 
Clothe  their  unceasing  flight 
In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
Gathered  around   their  chariots  as  they 

go; 

New  shapes  they  still  mav  weave. 
New  gods,  new  laws  receive, 
Bright  or  dim  are  they,  as  the  robes  they 
last 
On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast.  a  10 

A  power  from  the  unknown  Grod, 

A  Promethean  conqueror,  came ; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  be  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  vapor  dim 
Which  the  orient   planet  animates  with 
light; 
Hell,  Sin  and  Slavery  came, 
like  bloodhounds  mild  and  tame, 
Nor  preyed  until    their  lord  had  taken 
'  flight;  9M 

The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set; 
While  blazoned  as  on  heaven's  immortal 
noon 
The  cross  leads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep 

From  one,  whose  dreams  are  Paradise, 
Fly,  when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to 
weep, 
And  day  peers  forth  with  her  blank 

eyes; 
So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair, 
The  Powers  of  earth  and  air  tso 
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Fled  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlehem; 

Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 

And  even  Olympian  Jove, 
Grew  weak,  for  kilhng  Truth  had  glared 
on  them; 

Our  hills  and  seas  and  streams, 

Dispeopled  of  their  dreams, 
Their  waters  turned  to  blood,  their  dew  to 
tears, 

Wailed  for  the  golden  years. 

Enter  Mabmud,  Hassan,  Daood,  and  others 

MAHMUD 

More  gold  ?  our  ancestors  bought  gold  with 
victory,  239 

And  shall  I  sell  it  for  defeat  ? 


DAOOD 


Clamor  for  pay. 


The  Janizars 


MAHMOD 

Cro,  bid  them  pay  themselves 

With  Christian  blood  I  Are  there  no  Gre- 
cian virgins 

Whose  shrieks  and  spasms  and  tears  they 
may  enjoy  ? 

No  infidel  children  to  impale  on  spears  ? 

No  hoary. priests  itfter  that  Patriarch 

Who  bent  the  curse  against  his  country's 
heart, 

Which  clove  his  own  at  last  ?  Go  1  bid 
tbem  kill; 

Blood  is  the  seed  of  gold. 

DAOOD 

It  has  been  sown, 
And  yet  the  harvest  to  the  sickle-men  U9 
Is  as  a  grain  to  each. 

MABMITD 

Then  take  this  signet. 
Unlock  the  seventh  chamber,  in  which  lie 
The  treasures  of  victorions  Solyman, 
An  empire's  spoil  stored  for  a  aay  of  ruin. 
O  spirit  of  my  sires,  is  it  not  come  ? 
The  prey-birds  and  the  wolves  are  gorged 

and  sleep; 
But  these,  who  spread  their  feast  on  the 

red  earth. 
Hunger  for  gold,  which  fills  not.  —  See 

them  fed; 
Then  lead  them  to  the  rivers  of  fresh  death. 

[Exit  Daood. 


Oh,  miserable  dawn,  after  a  night 

More    glorious    than    the    day   which    it 

usurped  I  260 

O  faith  in  Grod  1    O  power  on  earth  I     O 

word 
Of  the  great  Prophet,  whose  o'ershadowxng 

wings 
Darkened  the  thrones  and  idols  of    the 

West, 
Now  bright  I  —  for  thy  sake  curs^  be  the 

hour. 
Even  as  a  father  by  an  evil  child. 
When  the  orient  moon  of  Islam  rolled  in 

triumph 
From  Caucasus  to  white  Ceraunia  I 
Ruiu  above,  and  anarchy  below; 
Terror  without,  and  treachery  within; 
The  chalice  of  destruction  full,  and  all     sr> 
Thirsting  to  drink;    and  who  among  us 

dares 
To  dash  it  from  his  lips?  and  where  is 

Hope? 

HASSAK 

The  lamp  of  our  dominion  still  rides  high; 

One  God  is  Grod  —  Mahomet  is  his  rn^ 
phet. 

Four  hundred  thousand  Moslems,  from  the 
limits 

Of  utmost  Asia,  irresistibly 

Throng,  like  full  clouds  at  the  Sirocco's  cry, 

But  not  like  them  to  weep  their  strength 
in  tears; 

They  bear  destroying  lightning,  and  tlieir 
step 

Wakes  earthquake,  to  consume  and  over- 
whelm, aSo 

And  reign  in  ruin.    Phrygian  Olympus, 

Tmolus,  and  Latmos,  and  Mvcale,  roughen 

With  horrent  arms;  and  lofty  ships,  even 
now, 

Like  I'apors  anchored  to  a  mountain's  edge, 

Freighted  with  fire  and  whirlwind,  wait  at 
Scala 

The  convoy  of  the  ever-veering  wind. 

Samos  is  wink  with  blood;  the  Greek  bat 
paid 

Brief  victory  with  swift  loss  and  long  de- 
spair. 

The  false  Moldavian  serfs  fled  fast  and  far 

When  the  fierce  shout  of  Allah-ilia- Allah 

Rose  like  the  war-cry  of  the  northern 
wind,  391 

Which  kills  the  sluggish  clouds,  and  leaTsa 
a  flock 
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Of  wild  swans  struggling  with  the  naked 

storm. 
So  weie  the  lost  Greeks  on  the  Danube's 

day  I 
If  niffht  is  mute,  yet  the  returning  sun 
Kinmes  the  voices  of  the  morning  birds; 
Nor  at  thy  bidding  less  exultiuffly 
Than  birds  rejoicing  in  the  ffolden  day 
The  Anarchies  of  .Mrica  unleash 
Their  tempest-wingM  cities  of  the  sea,  300 
To  speak  in  thunder  to  the  rebel  world. 
Like  sulphurous  clouds  half-shattered  by 

the  storm, 
They  sweep  the  pale  ^Egean,  while  the 

Queen 
Of  Ocean,  bound  upon  her  island  throne, 
Fur  in  the  West,  sits  mourning  that  her 

sons, 
Who  frown  on  Freedom,  spare  a  smile  for 

thee. 
Russia  still  hovers,  as  an  eagle  miffht 
Within  a  cloud,  near  which  a  kite  and 

crane 
Hang  tangled  in  inextricable  fight, 
To  stoop  upon  the  victor;  for  she  fears  310 
The  name  of  Freedom,  even  as  she  hates 

thine. 
But  recreant   Austria   loves  thee  as  the 

Grave 
Loves  Pestilence,  and  her  slow  dogs  of  war. 
Fleshed  with   the    chase,  come  up  from 

Italy. 
And  howl  upon  their  limits;  for  they  see 
The  panther,  Freedom,  fled  to   her   old 

cover. 
Amid  seas  and  mountains,  and  a  mightier 

brood 
Crouch   round.    What   Anarch    wears   a 

crown  or  mitre. 
Or  bears  the  sword,  or  grasps  the  key  of 

gold. 
Whose  friends  are  not  thy  friends,  whose 

foes  thy  foes  ?  3ao 

Our  arsenals  and  our  armories  are  full; 
Our  forts  defy  assault;  ten  thousand  can- 
non 
Lie  ranged  upon  the  beach,  and  hour  by 

hour 
Their  earth-convulsing  wheels  affright  the 

city; 
The  galloping  of  fiery  steeds  makes  pale 
The  Christian  merchant;  and  the  yellow 

Jew 
Hides  his  hoard  deeper  in  the  faithless 

earth. 


Like  clouds,  and  like  the  shadows  of  the 

clouds, 
Over  the  hills  of  Anatolia, 
Swift  in  wide  troops  the  Tartar  chivalry  330 
Sweep;  the    far-flashing  of    their    starry 

lances 
Reverberates  the  dying  light  of  day. 
We  have  one  Grod,  one  l^ing,  one  Hopoi 

one  Law; 
But  many-headed  Insurrection  stands 
Divided  in  itself,  and  soon  must  falL 

MAHMUD 

Proud  words,  when  deeds  come  short^^axe 

seasonable. 
Look,  Hassan,  on  yon  crescent  moon,  em- 
blazoned 
Upon  that  shattered  flag  of  fiery  cloud 
Which  leads  the  rear  of   the  departing 

day, 
WaA  emblem  of  an  empire  fading  now    mp 
See  how  it  trembles  in  the  blood-red  air. 
And  like  a  mighty  lamp  whose  oil  is  spent. 
Shrinks  on  the  horizon's  edge,  while,  from 

above. 
One  star  with  insolent  and  victorious  light, 
Hovers  above  its  fall,  and  with  keen  beams 
Like  arrows  through  a  faintiug  antelope, 
Strikes  its  weak  form  to  death. 

HASSAN 

Even  as  that  moon 
Renews  itself— 

IfAHHUD 

Shall  we  be  not  renewed  I 
Far  other  bark  than  ours  were  needed  now 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  descending  time;  350 
The  spirit  that  lifts  the  slave  before  his 

lord 
Stalks  through  the  capitals  of  armM  kings, 
And  spreads  bis  ensign  in  the  wilderness; 
Exults  in  chains;   and,  when    the   rebel 

falls, 
Cries  like  the  blood  of  Abel  from  the  dust; 
And  the  inheritors  of  the  earth,  like  beasts 
When  earthquake  is  unleashed,  with  idiot 

fear 
Cower  in  their  kingly  dens —  as  I  do  now. 
What  were  Defeat,  when  Victory  must 

appall  ? 
Or  Dan|^r,  when  Security  looks  pale  ?    360 
How  said  the  messenger,  who  from  the  fort 
Islanded  in  the  Danube  saw  the  battle 
Of  Bucharest  ?  that  — 
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HASBAlf 

Ibrahim's  scimitar 
Drew  with  its  gleam  swift  victory  from 

heaven 
To  born  before  him  in  the  night  of  battle  — 
A  light  and  a  destruction. 


ICAHMUD 


Was  oars;  but  how  ? 


Ay  I  the  day 


BASSAir 


The  light  Wallaohians, 
The  Amaut,  Servian,  and  Albanian  allies, 
Fled  from  the  glance  of  our  artillery 
Almost  before  the  thunder-stone  alit;      370 
One  half  the  Grecian  army  made  a  bridge 
Of  safe  and  slow  retreat    with  Moslem 

dead; 
Th«  others 

MARMUD 

Speak — tremble  not. 

BASSAK 

Islanded 
^  victor  myriads  formed  in  hollow  sanare 
With  rough  snd  steadfast  front,  and  thrice 

flung  back 
The  deluge  of  our  foaming  cavalry; 
Thrice  their  keen  wedge  of  battle  pierced 

our  lines. 
Our  baffled  army  trembled  like  one  man 
Before  a  host,  and  gave  them  space;  but 

soon 
From  the  surrounding  hills  the  batteries 

blazed,  380 

Kneadine  them  down  with  Are  and  iron 

ram. 
Yet  none  approached;  till,  like  a  field  of 

com 
Under  the  hook  of  the  swart  sickle-man, 
The  band,  entrenched  in  mounds  of  Turk- 
ish dead, 
Grew  weak  and  few.    Then  said  the  Pacha, 

<  Slaves, 
Render  yourselves-— they  have  abandoned 

you  — 
What  hope  of  refuge,  or  retreat,  or  aid  ? 
We  grant  your  lives.'  — '  Grant  that  which 

ia  thine  own  t ' 
Cried  one,  and   fell  upon  bis  sword  and 

died  I 
Another  —  <  God,  and  man,  and  hope  aban* 

don  me;  190 


But  I  to  them  and  to  myself  remain 
Constant;'  he  bowed    his  head    and  his 

heart  burst. 
A  third  exclaimed,  'There  ii  a  refuge, 

tyrant. 
Where  thou  darest  not  pursue;  and  canst 

not  harm, 
Shouldst  thou  pursue;  there  we  shall  meet 

again.' 
Then  held  his  breath,  and,  after  a  brief 

spasm. 
The  indignant  spirit  cast  its  mortal  garment 
Among  the  slain  —  dead  earth  upon  the 

earth  I 
So  these  survivors,  each  by  different  ways, 
Some  strange,  all  sudden,  none  dishonor- 
able, 400 
Met  in  triumphant  death;  and,  when  our 

army 
Closed  in,  while  yet  wonder,  and  awe,  and 

shame 
Held  back  the  base  hyenas  of  the  battle 
That  feed  upon  the  dead  and  fly  the  living. 
One  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  slain; 
And  if  it  were  a  corpse  which  some  dread 

spirit 
Of  the  old  saviors  of  the  land  we  rale 
Had  lifted  in  its  anger,  wandering  by; 
Or  if  there  burned  within  the  dyin^  man 
Unquenchable  disdain  of  death,  and  faith 
Creating  what  it  feigned,  —  I  cannot  tell; 
But  he  cried, '  Phantoms  of  the  free,  we 

come  !  41a 

Armies  of  the  Eternal,  ye  who  strike 
To  dust  the  citadels  of  sanguine  kinss, 
And  shake  the  souls  throned  on  their  stony 

hearts, 
And  thaw  their  frost-work  diadems  like 

dew; 
O  ye  who  float  around  this  dime,  and  weave 
The  garment  of  the  glory  which  it  wears. 
Whose  fame,  though  earth  betray  the  dnst 

it  clasped, 
Lies  sepulchred  in  monumental  thought;  490 
Progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great, 
Ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,  oh,  accept 
In  your  high  ministrations,  us,  your  sons  -^ 
Us  first,  and   the  more  glorious  yet  to 

oome  I 
And  ye,  weak  conquerors  t  giants,  who  look 

pale 
When  the  crushed  worm  rebels  beneath 

yowr  tread  — 
The  vultures,  and  the  dogs,  your  pensioBtts 

tamO) 
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Aie  oyergorged;  but,  like  oppressors,  still 
They  orave  Sie  relie  of  Destruction's  feast. 
The  exhalations  and  the  thirsty  winds  430 
Are  sick  with  blood;  the  dew  is  foul  with 

death; 
Heaven's  light  is  quenched  in  slanghter; 

thus  where'er 
Upon  your  camps,  cities,   or  towers,  or 

fleets, 
The  obscene  birds  the  reeking  remnants 

cast 
Of  these  dead  limbs,  —  npon  your  streams 

and  mountains. 
Upon  your  fields,  your  gardens,  and  yoor 

housetops,  — 
Where'er  the  winds  shall  creep,  or  the 

clouds  fly. 
Or  the  dews  fall,  or  the  angry  sun  look 

down 
With  poisoned  light  —  Famine,  and  Pesti- 
lence, 439 
And  Panic,  shall  wnge  war  upon  our  side  1 
Nature  from  all  her  oonndaries  is  mored 
Against  ye;  Time  has  found  ye  light  as 

foam. 
The  Earth  rebels;  and  Good  and  Evil  stake 
Their  empire  o'er  the  unborn  world  of  men 
On  this  one  cast;  but  ere  the  die  bethro¥m, 
The  renovated  genius  of  our  race, 
]^ad  umpire  of  the  impious  game,  de- 
scends, 
A  seraph-wingM  Victory,  bestridinjp^ 
The  tempest  of  the  Omnipotence  of  God, 
Which  sweeps  all  things  to  their  appointed 

doom,  450 

And  yon  to  oblivion  1 '  — More  he  would 

have  sai^ 
But  — 

MAHMUD 

Died — as  thou  shouldst  ere  thy  lips  had 
painted 
Their  ruin  in  the  hues  of  our  success. 
A  rebel's  crime,  gilt  with  a  rebel's  tongue  ! 
Your  heart  is  Greek,  Hassan. 

HASSAN 

It  may  be  so: 
A  spirit  not  my  own  wrenched  me  within. 
And  I  have  spoken  words  I  fear  and  hate; 
Yet  would  I  die  for  — 


Live  I  oh,  live  I  outlive 
He  and  this   sinking    empire.    Bnt  the 
fleet  — 


Ahisl 

MAB3CUD 

The  fleet  which,  like  a  flock  of  doudf 
Chased  by  .the  wind,  flies  the  insurgent 

banner  I  461 

Our  wingM  castles  from  their  merchant 

ships  I 
Our   mynads   before   their  weak   pirate 

nmdst 
Our  arms  before  their  chains  1  our  years  of 

empire 
Before  their  centuries  of  servile  fear ! 
Death  is  awake  1    Repulse  is  on  the  wv 

ters; 
They  own  no  more  the  thunder-bearing 

banner 
Of  Mahmud,  but,  like  hounds  of  a  base 

breed, 
Grorge  from  a  stranger's  hand,  and  rend 

their  master. 


Latmos,  and  Ampelos,  and  Phane,  saw  470 
The  wreck  — 

MAHMUD  ' 

The  caves  of  the  Icarian  isles 
Told  each  to  the  other  in  loud  mockery. 
And  with  the  tongue  as  of  a  thousand 

echoes. 
First  of    the  sea-convulsing  fight  —  and 

then-^ 
Thou  darest  to  speak — senseless  are  the 

mountains; 
Interpret  thou  their  voice  1 


My  presence  bore 
A  part  in  that  day's  shame.    The  Grecian 

fleet 
Bore  down  at  daybreak  from  the  north,  and 

hung 
As  multitudinous  on  the  ocean  line 
As  cranes  upon    the  cloudless   Thracian 

wind.  480 

Our   squadron,  convoying   ten   thousand 

men, 
Was  stretching  towards  Nanplia  when  the 

battle 
Was  kindled. 

First  through  the  hail  of  our  artillery 
The  agile  Hydriote  barks  with  press  of  sail 
Dashed;  ship  to  ship,  cannon  to  cannoni 
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To  man,  were  grappled  in  the  embrace  of 

war, 
Inextricable  but  by  death  or  victory. 
The  tempest  of  the  raging  fight  convulsed 
To  its  crystalline  depths  that  stainless  sea. 
And  shook  heaven's  roof  of  golden  morn- 
ing clouds  491 
Poised  on  an  hundred  azure  mountain  isles. 
In  the  brief  trances  of  the  artillery 
One  cry  from  the  destroyed  and  the  de- 
stroyer 
Rose,  and  a  cloud  of  desolation  wrapped 
The  unforeseen  event,  till  the  north  wind 
Sprung  from  the  sea,  lifting  the  heavy  veil 
Of  battle-smoke  —  then  victory  —  victory  I 
For,  as  we  thought,  three  fngates  from 

Algiers 
Bore  dowu  from  Nazos  to  our  aid,  but  soon 
The  abhorred  cross  glimmered  behind,  be- 
fore, 501 
Among,  around  us;  and  that  fatal  sign 
Dried  with  its  beams  the  strength  in  Mos- 
lem hearts. 
As  the  sun  drinks  the  dew.  —  What  more  ? 

We  fled  1 
Our  noonday  path  over  the  sanguine  foam 
Was  beaconed  —  and  the  glare  struck  the 

sun  pale  — 
By  our  consuming  transports;  the  fierce 

light 
Made  all  the  shadows  of  our  sails  blood- 
red. 
And  every  countenance  blank.    Some  ships 

lay  feeding 
The  ravening  fire  even  to  the  water's  level: 
Some  were  blown  up;  some,  settling  heav- 

ilyt  5«« 

Sunk;  and  the  shrieks  of  our  companions 

died 
Upon  the  wind  that  bore  us  fast  and  far. 
Even  after  they  were  dead.    Nine  thousand 

perished  t 
We  met  the  vultures  leffioned  in  the  air. 
Stemming  the  torrent  of  the  tainted  wind; 
They,  screaming  from  their  cloudy  moun- 
tain peaks, 
Stooped    through  the  sulphuroos  battle- 
smoke,  and  perched 
Each  on  the   weltering  carcass  that  we 

loved. 
Like  its  ill  aneel  or  its  damned  soul,       5*0 
Riding  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
We  saw  the  dog-fish  hastening  to  their 

feast. 
Joy  waked  the  voiceless  people  of  the  sea, 


And  ravening  Famine  left  his  ocean-oave 

To  dwell  with  War,  with  us,  and  with  De- 
spair. 

We  met  night  three  hours  to  the  west  of 
Patmos, 

And  with  night,  tempest — 

MAHMUD 

Cease  1 

Enter  a  Metsenger 

HS88EKOBB 

Tour  Sublime  Highness, 
That  Christian  hound,  the  Muscovite  am- 
bassador. 
Has  left  the  city.    If  the  rebel  fleet 
Had  anchored  in  the  port,  had  victory     53c 
Crowned  the  Greek  legions  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, 
Panic  were  tamer.    Obedience  and  Mutiny, 
Like  giants  in  contention  planet-struck. 
Stand  gazinff  on  each  other.    There  is  peace 
In  Stsimboul. 

MAHMUD 

Is  the  p;rave  not  calmer  still  ? 
Its  ruins  shall  be  mme. 


Fear  not  the  Russian; 

The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the  stag  at  bay 

Against  the  hunter.  Cunning,  base,  and 
cruel. 

He  crouches,  watching  till  the  spoil  be  won. 

And  must  be  paid  for  his  reserve  in  blood. 

After  the  war  is  fought,  yield  the  sleek 
Russian  541 

That  which  thou  canst  not  keep,  his  de- 
served portion 

Of  blood,  which  shall  not  flow  through 
streets  and  fields. 

Rivers  and  seas,  like  that  which  we  may 
win. 

But  stagnate  in  the  veins  of  Christian 
slaves  I 

Enter  Second  Messenger 

SBOOMD  MBSSENOEB 

Nauplia,  Tripolizza,  Mothon,  Athens, 

Navarin,  Artas,  Monembasia, 

Corinth  and  Thebes,  are  carried  bj  9»- 

sault; 
And  every  Islamite  who  made  his  dogs 
Fat  with  the  flesh  of  Gralilean  slavee        ssa 
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JpMsed  at  the  edge  of  the  sword;  the  lust 

of  blood, 
Which    made    oar    warriors    drunk,    is 

qaenched  in  death; 
Bat  like  a  fiery  plac^ue  breaks  out  anew 
In  deeds  which  make  the  Christian  cause 

look  pale 
In  its  own  light.    The  garrison  of  Patras 
Has  store  but  for  ten  dajs,  nor  is  there 

hope 
But  from  the  Briton;  at  once  slave  and 

tyrant, 
His  wishes  still  are  weaker  than  his  fears, 
Or  he  would  sell  what  faith  may  yet  re- 
main 
From  the  oaths  broke  in  Genoa  and  in 

Norway;  560 

And  if  yon  buy  him  not,  your  treasury 
Is  empty  even  of  promises  —  his  own  coin. 
The  freedman  of  a  western  poet  chief 
Holds  Attica  with  seven  thousand  rebels, 
And  has  beat  back  the  Pacha  of  Negropont; 
The  aged  Ali  sits  in  Tanina, 
A  orownless  metaphor  of  empire; 
His  name,  that  shadow  of  his  withered 

might. 
Holds  our  besieging  army  like  a  spell 
In  prey  to  famine,  pest,  and  mutiny;       570 
He,  bastioned  in  his  citadel,  looks  forth 
Joyless  npon  the  sapphire  lake  that  mirrors 
The  rains  of  the  city  where  he  reigned. 
Childless  and  sceptreless.    The  Greek  has 

reaped 
The  cosUy  harvest  his  own  blood  matured. 
Not  the  sower,  Ali  —  who  has  bought  a 

truce 
From  Tpsilanti,  with  ten  camel-loads 
Of  Indian  gold. 

Enter  a  Third  Mes9enger 

MAHMUD 

What  more? 


THIBD  MX88XNOBB 


The  Christian  tribes 
Of  Lebanon  and  the  Syrian  wilderness 
Are  in  revolt;  Damascus,  Hems,  Aleppo,  580 
Tremble;  the  Arab  menaces  Medina; 
The  iEthiop  has  entrenched  himself  in  Sen- 


And  keeps  the  Egyptian  rebel  well  em- 
ployed. 
Who  denies  homage,  claims  investiture 
At  pricA  of  tardy  aid.    Persia  demands 


The  cities  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  Georgians 
Refuse  their  living  tribute.     Crete  and 

Cyprus, 
Like  mouutaiu-twins  that  from  each  other's 

veins 
Catch    the  volcano  fire  and   earthquako 

spasm. 
Shake  in  the  general  fever.    Through  the 

city,  59 

Like  birds  before  a  storm,  the  Santon 

shriek. 
And  prophesyings  horrible  and  new 
Are  heard  among  the  crowd;  that  sea  ot 

men 
Sleeps  on  the  wrecks  it  made,  breathless 

and  still. 
A  Dervise,  learned  in  the  Koran,  preaches 
That  it  is  written  how  the  sins  of  Islam 
Must  raise  up  a  destroyer  even  now. 
The  Greeks  expect  a  Saviour  from  the  west. 
Who  shall  not  come,  men  say,  in  clouds 

and  glory. 
But  in  the  Omnipresence  of  that  Spirit  600 
In  which  all  live  and  are.    Ominous  signs 
Are  blazoned  broadly  on  the  noonday  sky; 
One  saw  a  red  cross  stamped  upon  the 

sun; 
It  has  rained  blood;  and  monstrous  births 

declare 
The  secret  wrath  of  Nature  and  her  Lord. 
The  army  encamped  upon  the  Cydaris 
Was  roused  last  night  by  the  alarm  of  bat- 
tle, 
And  saw  two  hosts  coufiicting  in  the  air,-^ 
The  shadows  doubtless  of  the  unborn  time 
Cast  on  the  mirror  of  the  night.    While 

yet  6x0 

The  fight  hung  balanced,  there  arose  a 

storm 
Which  swept  the  phantoms  from  among 

the  stars. 
At  the  third  watch  the  Spirit  of  the  Plagae 
Was  heard  abroad   flapping  among   the 

tents; 
Those  who  relieved  watch  found  the  senti« 

nels  dead. 
The  last  news  from  the  oamp  is  that  a 

thousand 
Have  sickened,  and — 

Enter  a  Fourth  Messenger 

liAHMUD 

And  thou,  pale  ghost,  dim  shadoii 
Of  acme  untimely  rumor,  speak  1 
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VOUSIH  MEfiSSKOEB 

One  comes 

Faulting  with  toil,  covered  with  foam  and 
blood; 

He  8tood|  he  says,  on  Chelonites'  6so 

Promontory,  which  o'erlooks  the  isles  that 
groan 

Under  the  Briton's  frown,  and  all  their  wa- 
ters 

Then  trembling  in  the  splendor  of  the 
moon; 

When,  as  the  wandering  clouds  unveiled  or 
hid 

Her  boundless  light,  he  saw  two  adverse 
fleets 

Stalk  through  the  night  in  the  horizon's 
glimmer, 

Mingling  fierce  thunders  and  sulphureous 
gleams. 

And  smoke  which  strangled  every  infant 
wind 

That  soothed  the  silver  clouds  through  the 
deep  air. 

At  length  the  battle  slept,  but  the  Sirocco 

Awoke,  and  drove  his  flock  of  thunder- 
clouds 63  X 

Over  the  sea-horizon,  blotting  out 

All  objects  —  save  that  in  the  faint  modi- 
glimpse 

He  saw,  or  dreamed  he  saw,  the  Turkish 
admiral 

And  two  the  loftiest  of  our  ships  of  war 

With  the  bright  image  of  that  Queen  of 
Heaven, 

Who  hid,  perhaps,  her  face  for  grief,  re- 
versed; 

And  the  abhorred  cross  — 

Enter  an  Attendant 

ATTEJTDANT 

Yoi)r  Sublime  Highness, 
The  Jew,  who  — 


Could  not  come  more  seasonably. 
Bid  him  attend.    1 11  hear  no  more  1  too 

long  640 

We  gaze  on  danger  through  the  mist  of 

fear. 
And  multiply  upon  our  shattered  hopes 
The  images  of  ruin.    Come  what  will  t 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  are  as  lamps 
Bet  in  our  path  to  light  ns  to  the  edge 


Through  rough  and  smooth;  nor  can  we 

suffer  aught 
Which  he  inflicts  not  in  whose  hand  we  are. 

lExemwL 
8BMICHOBUS  I 
Would  I  were  the  wineM  cloud 
Of  a  tempest  swift  and  loud  1 

I  would  scorn  65* 

The  smile  of  mom. 
And  the  wave  where  the  moonrise  it  bora  f 
I  would  leave 
The  spirits  of  eve 
A  shroud  for  the  corpse  of  the  day  to  weave 
From  other  threads  than  mine  1 
Bask  in  the  deep  blue  noon  divine 
Who  would,  not  I. 

SEMICHOSDS  n 

Whither  to  fly  ? 

SEiaCHOHCS  I 

Where  the  rocks  that  gird  the  .£gean    66* 
Echo  to  the  battle  psean 
Of  the  free, 
I  would  flee, 
A  tempestuous  herald  of  victory  I 
My  golden  rain 
For  the  Grecian  slain 
Should  mingle  in  tears  with  the  Uoody 
main; 
And  my  solemn  thunder-knell 
Shcinld  ring  to  the  world  the  passing-bell 
Of  tyranny  I  670 

SEMICHOBIIS  n 

Ah  king !  wilt  thou  chain 
The  rack  and  the  rain  ? 
Wilt  thou  fetter  the  lightning  and  burn- 
cane? 
The  storms  are  free. 
But  we 


O  Slavery  !  thou  frost  of  the  world's  prime, 

Killing  its  flowers  and  leaving  its  thonis 

bare  I 

Thy  touch  has  stamped  these  limbs  with 

crime. 

These  brows  thy  branding  garland  bear; 

But  the  free  heart,  the  impassive  aod. 

Soom  thy  control  1  «&t 

SEMIGHOBUBI 

Let  there  be  light  I  said  Liberty; 
And  like  sunrise  from  the  sea 
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Atbeivi  arose  I  — Arooud  her  bom, 
Shoue  like  moantains  in  the  mom 
Glorious  states;  —  and  are  they  now 
Ashesy  wrecks,  oblivion  ? 


8SMI0HORU8  U 


Go 


Where  Therms  and  Asopus  swallowed 
Persia,  as  the  sand  does  foam; 

Delage  upon  deluge  followed,  690 

Discord,  Maoedon,  and  Rome; 

And,  lastly,  thou  1 

8BMICHOBU8 1 

Temples  and  towers, 

Citadels  and  marts,  <and  they 
Who  Uye  and  die  there,  have  been  ours. 

And  may  be  thine,  and  must  decay; 
But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war, 
Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity; 
Her  citizens,  imperial  spints,  700 

Rule  the  present  from  the  past; 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 

Their  seal  is  set. 

SEHIOBO&US  n 

Hear  ye  the  blast. 
Whose  Orphic  thunder  thrilling  calls 
From  ruin  her  Titanian  walls  ? 
Whose  spirit  shakes  the  sapless  bones 

Of  Slavery  ?  Argos,  Corinth,  Crete, 
Hear,  and  from  their  mountain  thrones 

The  daemons  and  the  nymphs  repeat 
The  harmony. 


8BM10HOBU8 1 

I  hear,  I  hear  I 

8EM10HOBU8  n 


710 


The  world's  eyeless  charioteer, 

Destiny,  is  hurrying  by  I 
What  faith  is  crushed,  what  empire 

bleeds 
Beneath  her  earthqnake-fooied  steeds  ? 
What  eagle-wingfed  Victorv  sits 
At  her  right  hand  ?  what  Shadow  flits 
Before  ?  what  Splendor  rolls  behind  ? 

Ruin  and  Renovation  cry, 

Who  but  we  ? 

SXMIOHOBtJS  I 

I  hear,  I  hear  I 
The  hiss  as  of  a  rashing  wind,         7*0 


The  roar  as  of  an  ocean  foaming. 
The  thunder  as  of  earthquake  coming. 

I  hear,  I  hear  t 
The  crash  as  of  an  empire  falling. 
The  shrieks  as  of  a  people  calling 
Mercy  !  Mercy  I  —  How  they  thrill  I 
Then  a  shout  of  <  Kill,  kiU,  kill ! ' 
And  then  a  small  still  voice,  thus  — > 

SBMICHOBUS  n 

For 
Revenge  and  Wrong  bring  forth  their  kind; 

The  foul  cubs  like  their  parents  are;  730 
Their  den  is  in  the  guilty  mind, 

And  Conscience  feeds  them  with  despair; 

BSMIOHOBtTS  I 

In  sacre^  Athens,  near  the  fane 

Of  Wisdom,  Pity's  altar  stood; 
Serve  not  the  unknown  God  in  vain, 
But  pay  that  broken  shrine  again 
Love  for  hate,  and  tears  for  blood. 

Enter  Mahicud  and  Ahasuebus 

'  MAHHUD 

Thou  art  a  man,  thou  sayest,  even  as  we. 


▲HASUEBtTB 


No  more  1 


MABMUD 

But  raised  above  thy  fellow-men 
By  thought,  as  I  by  power. 

AHASUEBUS 

Thou  sayest  so. 

MABMUD 

Thou  art  an  adept  in  the  difficult  lore     741 
Of  Greek  and    Frank  philosophy;    thou 

numberest 
The  flowers,  and  thou  measurest  the  stars; 
Thou  severest  element  from  element; 
Thy  spirit  is  present  in  the  past,  and  sees 
The  birth  of  this  old  world  through  all  its 

cvdes 
Of  desolation  and  of  loveliness. 
And  when  man  was  not,  and  how  man  be- 
came 
The  monarch  and  the  slave  of  this  low 

sphere. 
And  all  its  narrow  circles — it  is  much.  750 
I  honor  thee,  and  would  be  what  thou  art 
Were  I  not  what  I  am;  but  the  unborn 
hour. 
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Cradled  in  fear  and  hope,  conflicting  storms, 
Who  shall  onyeil  ?    &or  thou,  nor  I,  nor 

any 
Mighty  or  wise.    I  apprehended  not 
What  thou  hast  taught  me,  but  I  now  per^ 

ceiye 
That  thou  art  no  interpreter  of  dreams; 
Thou  dost  not  own  that  art,  device,  or  God, 
Can  make  the  future  present  —  let  it  come  ! 
Moreover  thou  disdainest  us  and  ours  1  760 
Thou  art  as  God,  whom  thou  coutemplatest. 

AHASUEBU8 

Disdain  thee?  —  not  the   worm   beneath 

thy  feet ! 
The  Fathomless  has  care  for  meaner  thines 
Than    thou    canst  dream,  and  has  made 

pride  for  those 
Who  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  would 

seem 
That  which  they  are  not    Sultan  I  talk  no 

more 
Of  thee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  past; 
But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change  — 

the  One, 
The  unborn  and  the  undying.    Earth  and 

Ocean, 
Space,  and  the  isles  of  life  or  light  that 

gem  770 

The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air, 
This  firmament  pavilioned  upon  chaos, 
With  all  its  cressets  of  immortal  fire. 
Whose  outwall,  bastion^  impregnably 
Against  the  escape  of  boldest  thoughts, 

repels  them 
As  Calpe  the  Atlantic  clouds  —  this  Whole 
Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts, 

and  flowers. 
With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  workings 
By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to 

be, 
Is  but  a  vision;  all  that  it  inherits  780 

Are    motes  of   a  sick  eye,  bubbles,  and 

dreams; 
Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor  less 
The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 
Of  thought's  eternal  flight  — they  have  no 

being; 
Nought  is  but  that  which  feels  itself  to  be. 

1KAHX17D 

What  meanest  thou?  thy  words  stream 

like  a  tempest 
Of  dazzling  mist  within  my  brain — they 

shake 


The  earth  on  which  I  stand,  and  hang  liks 

night 
On  Heaven  above  me.    What  can  they 

avail  ? 
They  cast  on  all  things,  surest,  brigbtesty 

best, —  790 

Doubt,  insecurity,  astonishment. 

AHASUEBUB 

Mistake  me  not !     All  is  contained  in  each. 

Dodona's  forest  to  an  acorn's  cup 

Is  that  which  has  been  or  will  be,  to  that 

Which  is  —  the  absent  to  the  present 
Thought 

AliHie,  and  its  quick  elements.  Will,  Pas- 
sion, 

Reason,  Imagination,  cannot  die; 

They  are  what  that  which  they  regard  ap- 
pears. 

The  stuff  whence  mutability  can  weave 

All  that  it  hath  domiuion  o'er  —  worlds, 
worms,  800 

Empires,  and  superstitions.  What  has 
thought 

To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance  ? 

Wouldst  thou  behold  the  future?  —  ask 
and  have  I 

Kuock  and  it  shall  be  opened  —  look,  and 
lol 

The  coming  age  is  shadowed  on  the  past 

As  on  a  glass. 


MAHMUD 


Wild,  wilder  thoughts  oonvnlse 
My  spirit     Did  not  Mahomet  the  Second 
WmStamboul? 


▲HASUXRUS 

Thou  wouldst  ask  that  ffiant  8i»rit 
The  written  fortunes  of  thy  house    and 

faith. 
Thou  wouldst  cite  one  out  of  the  grave  to 

tell  810 

How  what  was  bom  in  blood  must  die. 


MAHMUD 


Have  power  on  me  f    I  see — 


Thy  words 


AHASUBBTS 

What  hearest  thou  f 


A  far  whisper  — 


Temble  silenoe. 
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AHASUEBUS 

What  sQOceecU  ? 

MAHMC7D 

The  Bound 
As  of  the  assault  of  an  imperial  city, 
The  hiss  of  inextinguishable  fire, 
The  roar  of  giant  cannon;  the  eartb-quak- 

ing 
Fall  of  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers, 
The  shock  of  crags  shot  from  strange  en- 
ginery, 
The  clash  of  wheels,  and  clang  of  arm^ 

hoofs  Sao 

And  crash  of  brazen  mail,  as  of  the  wreck 
Of  adamantine  mountains;  the  mad  blast 
Of  trumpets,  and    the  neigh    of    raging 

steeds, 
And  shrieks  of  women  whose  thrill  jars 

the  blood. 
And  one  sweet  laugh,  most  horrible  to 

hear. 
As  of  a  joyous  infant  waked,  and  playing 
With  its  dead  mother's  breast;  and  now 

more  loud 
The  mingled  battle-cry  —  ha  I  hear  I  not 
'£r  To^y  plmi.    AUah-illah- Allah  1 

AHASUBRUS 

The    sulphurous   mist    is     raised  —  thou 
seest  — 

MAHMUD 

A  chasm, 
As  of  two  mountains,  in  the  wall  of  Stam- 
boul;  831 

And  in  that  ghastly  breach  the  Islamites, 
Like  giants  on  the  ruins  of  a  world. 
Stand  in  the  light  of  sunrise.    In  the  dust 
Glimmers  a  kingless  diadem,  and  one 
Of  regal  port  has  cast  himself  beneath 
The  stream  of  war.    Another  proudly  dad 
In  golden  arms  spurs  a  Tartarian  barb 
Jnto  the  gap,  and  with  his  iron  mace 
I>irect8  the  torrent  of  that  tide  of  men,  840 
And  seems  —  he  is — Mahomet  I 

AHASUSBUS 

What  thou  seest 
Xs  but  the  ghost  of  thy  forgotten  dream; 
A  dream  itself,  yet  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
Xbon  call'st  reality.    Thou  mayst  behold 
How  cities,  on  which    empire  sleeps  en- 
throned. 
Sow  their  towered  crests  to  mutability. 


Poised  by  the  flood,  e'en  on  the  height  thou 

boldest. 
Thou  umyst  now  learn  how  the  full  tide  of 

power 
Ebbs  to  its  depths.    Inheritor  of  glory 
Conceived  in  darkness,  bom  in  blood,  and 

nourished  8sq 

With  tears  and  toil,  thou  seest  the  mortal 

throes 
Of  that  whose  birth  was  but  the  same. 

The  Fast 
Now  stands  before  thee  like  an  Incarnation 
Of  the  To-come;  yet  wouldst  thou  commune 

with 
That  portion  of  thyself  which  was  ere  thou 
Didst  start  for  this  brief  race  whose  crown 

is  death. 
Dissolve  with  that  strong  faith  and  fervent 

passion. 
Which  called  it  from  the  uncreated  deep. 
Yon  cloud  of  war  with  its  tempestuous 

phantoms 
Of  ragine  death;  and  draw  with  nughty 

will  860 

The  imperial  shade  hither. 

[Exit  Ahasubbus. 

MAHMUD 

Approach  I 

PHAKTOM 

I  come 
Thence  whither  thou  must  go  I    The  grave 

is  fitter 
To  take  the  living  than  give  up  the  dead; 
Yet  has  thy  faith  prevailed,  and  I  am  here. 
The  heavv  fragments  of  the  power  which 

fell 
When  I  arose,  like  shapeless  crags  and 

douds. 
Hang  round  my  throne  on  the  abyss,  and 

voices 
Of  strange  lament  soothe  my  supreme  re- 
pose. 
Wailing  for  glory  never  to  return* 
A  later  empire  nods  in  its  decay;  870 

The  autumn  of  a  greener  faith  is  come; 
And  wolfish  change,  like  winter,  howls  to 

strip 
The  foliage  in  which  Fame,  the  eagle, 

built 
Her  aerie,  while  Dominion  whelped  below. 
The  storm  is  in  its  branches,  and  the  frost 
Is  on  its  leaves,  and  the  blank  deep  expects 
Oblivion  on  oblivion,  spoil  on  spoil, 
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Ruin  on  ruin.    Thou  art  slow,  my  son; 

The  Anarchs  of  the  world  of  darkness  keep 

A  throne  for  thee,  round  which  thine  em- 
pire lies  880 

Boundless  and  mote;  and  for  thy  subjects 
thou, 

Like  us,  shalt  rule  the  ghosts  of  murdered 
life, 

The  phantoms  of  the  powers  who  rule  thee 
now  — 

Mutinous  passions  and  conflicting  fears. 

And  hopes  that  sate  themselves  on  dust  and 
'  die. 

Stripped  of  their  mortal  strength^  as  thou 
of  thine. 

Islam  must  fall,  but  we  will  reign  together 

Over  its  rains  in  the  world  of  death; 

And  if  the  trunk  be  dry,  yet  shall  the  seed 

Unfold  itself  even  in  the  shape  of  that    890 

Which  gathers  birth  in  its  decay.  Woe  ! 
Woe! 

To  the  weak  people  tangled  in  the  grasp 

Of  its  last  spasms  I 


Spirit,  woe  to  all ; 
Woe  to  the  wronged  and  the  avenger  I 

Woe 
To  the  destroyer,  woe  to  the  destroyed  t 
Woe  to  the  dupe,  and  woe  to  the  deceiver  I 
Woe  to  the  oppressed,  and  woe  to  the  op- 
pressor ! 
Woe  both  to  those  that  suffer  and  inflict; 
Those  who  are  bom,  and  those  who  die  I 

But  sav, 
Imperial  shadow  of  the  thing  I  am,        900 
When,  how,  by  whom,  Destruction  must 

accomplish 
Her  consummation  ? 

FHAHTOM 

Ask  the  cold  pale  Hour, 
Rich  in  reversion  of  impending  death, 
When  he  shall  fall  upon  whose  ripe  gray 

hairs 
Sit  Care,  and  Sorrow,  and  Infirmity  — 
The  weifirht  which  Crime,  whose  wings  are 

plumed  with  years, 
Leaves  in  his  flight  from  ravaged  heart  to 

heart 
Over  the  heads  of  men,  under  which  bur- 
den 
They  bow    themselves   unto    the    grave. 

Fond  wretch ! 
He  leans  upon  his  crutch,  and  talks  of  years 


To  come,  and  how  in  hours  of  youtii  re- 
newed 91 1 
He  will  renew  lost  joys,  and  — 

voiOB  (without) 

Victory !  victory  I 
[Jhe  Phantom  vamUka. 

MAHMUD 

What  sound  of  the  importunate  earth  has 

broken 
My  mighty  trance  ? 

YOiCB  {without) 

Victory !  vietory  I 

MAHMUD 

before  darkness  1    poor 


Weak    lightning 

faint  smile 

Of  dying  Islam  I    Voice  which  art  the  re- 
sponse 
Of  hollow  weakness!      Do  I  wake  and 

live? 
Were  there  such  things  ?  or  may  the  on- 

auiet  braiu, 
Vexed  by  the  wise  mad  talk  of  tha  old 

Jew, 
Have  shaped  itself  these  shadows  of  its 

fear  ?  920 

It  matters  not!  —  for  nought  we  see  or 

dream, 
Possess,  or  lose,  or  grasp  at,  can  be  worUi 
More  than  it  gives  or  teaches.    Come  what 

may. 
The  future  must  become  the  past,  and  I 
As  thev  were,  to  whom  once  this  present 

hour, 
This  gloomy  craj^  of  time  to  which  I  clings 
Seemed  an  Blysian  isle  of  peace  and  joy 
Never  to  be  attained.  —  I  must  rebuke 
This  drunkenness  of  triumph  ere  it  die, 
And  dying,  bring  despair.    Victory  1  poor 

slaves !  ^^ 

[ExitMABMV^ 

YOicx  (without) 

Shout  in  the  jubilee  of  death  !  the  Greeks 

Are  as  a  brood  of  lions  in  the  net 

Round  which  the  kingly  hunters  of  the 

earth 
Stand  smiling.    Anarchs,  ye  whoee  daily 

food 
Are  curses,  groans,  and  gold,  the  froit  of 

death, 
From  Tbnle  to  the  girdle  of  the  world, 
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Comei  feast  I  the  board  groans  with  the 

flesh  of  men ; 
The  enp  is  foamiug  with  a  nation's  blood; 
Famine  and  Thirst  await  1  eat,  drink,  and 

die  I 

8BHIGHOBU8  I 

Viotorioos  Wrong,  with  vultare  scream, 

Salutes  the  risen  sun,  pursues  the  flying 

daj  I  94X 

I  saw  her  ghastly  as  a  tyrant's  dream, 

Pereh  on  the  trembling  pyramid  of  night, 

Beneath  which  earth  and  all  her  realms 

pavilioned  lay 
In  visions  of  the  dawning  nndelight 

Who  shall  imp^e  her  flight  ? 
Who  rob  her  of  her  prey  ? 

TOiCB  (vfithout) 
Victory,  yiotory  I  Russia's  famished  eagles 
Dare  not  to  prey  beneath  the  crescent's 

light 
Impale  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  I  de- 

Til  I  9SO 

make  their  flesh  cheaper  than 
dust! 

BBMIOHOBUS  n 

Thou  voice  which  art 
The  herald  of  the  ill  in  splendor  hid  ! 

Thou  echo  of  the  hollow  heart 
Of  monarchy,  bear  me  to  thine  abode 
When  desolation  flashes  o'er  a  world  de- 
stroyed. 
Oh,  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  cloud 
Which  float    like  mountains  on  the 
earthquake,  mid  958 

The  momentary  oceans  of  the' lightning; 
Or  to  some  toppling  promontory  proud 
Of  solid  tempest,  whose  black  pyramid, 
Biven,  overhangs  the  founts  mtensely 
brightning 
Of  those  dawn-tinted  deluges  of  fire 
Before  their  waves  expire, 
When  heaven  and  earth  are  light,  and  only 
light 

In  the  thunder-night  1 

YoiOB  {untkovi) 
Victory,  victory !  Austria,  Russia,  England, 
And  that  tame  serpent,  that  poor  shadow, 

France, 
Crj  peace,  and  that  means  death    when 

monarchs  speak. 
Ho»  there !  bring  torches,  sharpen  those 

red  stakes !  970 


These  chains  are  light,  fitter  for  slaves  and 

poisoners 
Than   Greeks.    Kill,  plunder,  bum  I    let 

none  remain. 

8BMICHOBU8  I 
Alas  for  Liberty  I 
If  numbers,  wealth,  or  unf  ulfilling  years, 
Or  fate,  can  quell  the  free  ! 
Alas  for  Virtue  1  when 
Torments,  or  contumely,  or  the  sneers 

Of  erring  judging  men 
Can  break  the  heart  where  it  abides  ! 
Alas  !  if  Love,  whose  smile  makes  this  ob- 
scure world  splendid,  980 
Can  change,  with  its  false  times  and  tides, 
Like  hope  and  terror  — 
Alas  for  Love  f 
And  Truth,  who  wanderest  loae  and  nnbe- 

friended. 
If  thou  canst  veil  thy  lie-consuming  mir- 
ror 
Before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  Error, 
Alas  for  thee !  Image  of  the  Above  ! 

8EMICHORX7S  D 

Repulse,  with  plumes  from  conquest  torn. 

Led  the  ten  thousand  from  the  limits  of 

the  mom 

Through  many  an  hostile  Anarchy  f    990 

At  length  they  wept  aloud  and  cried,  *  the 

sea  I  the  sea  I ' 

Through  exile,  persecution,  and  despair, 

Rome  was,  and  young  Atlantis  shall 

become. 
The  wonder,  or  the  terror,  or  the  tomb, 
Of  all  whose  step  wakes  Power  lulled  in 
her  savage  lair. 
But  Greece  was  as  a  hermit  child. 
Whose  fairest  thoughts  and  limbs  were 
built 
To  woman's  growth  by  dreams  so  mild 
She  knew  not  pain  or  guilt; 
And  now,  O  Victory,  blush !  and  Empire, 
trouble,  fooo 

When  ye  desert  the  free  I 
If  Greece  must  be 
A  wreck,  yet  shall  its  fragments  reassem- 
ble. 
And  build  themselves  again  impregnably 

In  a  diviner  clime. 
To  Amphionio  music,  on  some  Cape  sub- 
lime 
Which    frowns   above    the  idle  foam  of 
time. 
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Let  the  tyrants  role  the  desert  they  hare 
made; 
Let  the  free  possess  the  paradise  they 
claim; 
Be  the  fortmie  of  our  fierce  oppressors 
weighed  loio 

With  our  ruin,  our  resistance,  and  our 
name  I 

ssmcBORUs  n 
Our  dead  shall  be  the  seed  of  their  decay, 
Our  survivors  be  the  shadows  of  their 
pride, 
Our  adversity  a  dream  to  pass  away,  — 
Their  dishonor  a  remembrance  to  abide  1 

YOiOB  (without) 
Victory  I  Victory  1  the  bought  Briton  sends 
The  keys  of  ocean  to  the  Islamite. 
Now  shall  the  blazon  of  the  cross  be  veiled. 
And  British  skill,  directing  Othman  might, 
Thunder-strike  rebel  victory.  Oh,  keep 
holy  loao 

This  jubilee  of  nnrevengM  blood  I 
Kill,  crush,  despoil  1    I^t  not  a  Greek  es- 
cape ! 

SEMICBOBUS  I 

Darkness  has  dawned  in  the  East 

On  the  noon  of  time; 
The  death  birds  descend  to  their  feast, 

From  the  hunery  clime. 
Let  Freedom  and  reace  flee  far 

To  a  sunnier  strand, 
And  follow  Love's  folding  star 

To  the  Evening  land  !  iqjo 

8BXICBOBUS  n 

The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  horn 
With  the  sunset's  fire; 
The  weak  day  is  dead. 
But  the  night  is  not  bom; 
And,  like  loveliness  panting  wit^wild  de- 
sire. 
While  it  trembles  with  fear  and  delight, 
Hesperus  flies  from  awakening  night. 
And  pants  in  its  beauty  and  speed  with  light 
Fast-flashing,  soft  and  bright.  1040 

Thou  beacon  of  love  !  thou  lamp  of  the  free  1 

Guide  U9  far,  far  away. 
To  climes  where  now,  veiled  by  the  ardor 
of  day, 

Thou  art  hidden 


From  waves  on  which  weary  Noon 

Faints  in  her  suoraier  swoon. 

Between  kiugless  continents,  sinless  as 
Eden, 

Around  mountains  and  islands  inviola- 
bly 

Pranked  on  the  sapphire  sea. 

SUOOHOBUS  1 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope,  toso 

Like  the  shapes  of  a  dream. 
What  Paradise  islands  of  glory  gleam  1 

Beneath  Heaven's  cope, 
Their  shadows  more  clear  float  by; 
The  sound  of  their  oceans,  the  light  of 

their  sky, 
The  music  and  fragrance  their  solitudes 

breathe. 
Burst  like  morning  on  dream,  or  like  Hea- 
ven on  death. 
Through  the  walls  of  our  prison; 
And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  arisen  1 

GHOBUS 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew,       lofo 

The  golden  vears  return. 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn; 
Heaven  smiles,  and    faiths  and  empires 

gleam,         • 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  bis  fountains 

Against  the  morning-star. 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cydads  on  a  sunnier  deep.  1071 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main. 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again. 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore.     ' 

Oh,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 
If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be  I 

Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy  loSi 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free; 

Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 

Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew* 

Another  Athens  shall  arise, 
And  to  remoter  time 
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Beaneath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendor  of  its  prime; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live. 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose       1090 
Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  good 

Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose^ 
Tlian  many  unsubdued; 


Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers, 
But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

Oh,  cease  I  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 

Cease  !  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 
Cease !  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  b  weary  of  the  past,  noo 

Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last ! 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS 


EARLY  POEMS 
1813-181S 

The  Miscellaneous  PoemSj  with  some  excep- 
tions, were  published  either  by  Shelley,  in  his 
successive  volumes,  or  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  in 
JPosthumous  Poems,  1824,  and  the  two  editions 
of  1839.  A  few  €Lr8t  appeared  elsewhere  and 
were  included  in  the  collected  editions  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  still  others  have  from  time  to 
time  found  their  way  to  the  public.  The  orip- 
nal  issue  of  each  poem  is  here  stated  in  the  in- 
troductory note,  and  its  history  so  far  as  known 
is  given.  By  far  the  grater  portion  of  Shelley's 
shorter  poems  is  personal,  and  many  of  them 
are  addressed  to  his  friends  and  companions  or 
those  who  made  up  the  domestic  circle  in  his 
wanderings ;  even  those  which  are  most  en- 
tirely poems  of  nature  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
charged  with  his  moods,  and  governed  by  pass- 
ing circumstances  ;  as  a  whole,  therefore,  they 
require,  for  f uU  understanding,  intimacy  with 
the  events  of  his  private  life,  and  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  Life  of  the  poet  for 
such  a  narrative  as  could  not  be  condensed  in- 
telligibly into  brief  introductory  notes,  with 
respect  both  to  persons  and  facts.  Mrs. 
Shelley's  biographical  notes,  however,  have 
been  largely  used  to  preface  the  poems  of  each 
year  because  of  their  extraordinary  truth  to  the 
feeling  and  atmosphere  of  Shelley-s  Italian 
life.    The  few  political  poems  are  sufficiently 


explained  by  reference  to  current  events ;  in 
most  of  these  Shelley  owes  tlie  manner  to 
Coleridge's  example. 

Tradition  has  established  Queen  Mah  at  the 
head  of  Shelley's  mature  work,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it  all  poems  earlier  than  Queen  Mab 
are  included  under  Juvenilia.  A  more  jast  sense 
would  have  given  this  honor  to  Aixutor,  and 
have  relegated  the  poems  of  1815  to  the  period 
of  immaturity,  to  which  with  all  the  events 
relating  to  them  they  together  with  Queen  Mab 
belong.  It  i^,  however,  not  deemed  wise  to 
attempt  to  disturb  the  traditionary  arrange- 
ment at  so  late  a  time. 

The  Barly  Poems  mainly  relate  to  Shelley's 
domestic  history.  A  few  only  show  his  politi- 
cal interest.  Mrs.  Shelley  describes  the  sum- 
mer of  1815  as  one  of  rest,  but  it  was  excep- 
tional, ss  these  years  were  the  most  troubled 
of  his  Uf  e.    Her  record  begins  with  1815. 

*  He  never  spent  a  season  more  tnmqnilly 
than  the  summer  of  1815.  He  had  just  recov- 
ered from  a  severe  pulmonary  attack ;  the 
weather  was  warm  and  pleasant.  He  lived 
near  Windsor  Forest,  and  his  life  was  spent 
under  its  shades,  or  on  the  water ;  meditating 
subjects  for  verse.  Hitherto,  he  had  chiefly 
aimed  at  extending  his  political  doctrines ;  and 
attempted  so  to  do  by  appeals,  in  prose  essays, 
to  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  claim  their 
rights ;  but  he  had  now  begfun  to  feel  that  the 
time  for  action  was  not  ripe  in  En|2^1and.  and 
that  the  pen  was  the  only  instrument  where- 
with to  prepare  the  way  for  better  things.' 


EVENING 

TO  HARRIET 

Composed  at  Bracknell,  Jidy  81,  1813,  for 
the  birthday  (August  1 )  of  Harriet,  his  first 
wife,  on  the  completion  of  her  eighteenth  year. 
Published  by  Dowden,  Life  of  Sulky,  1887. 


O  THOU  bright  Sun !  beneath  the  dark  blue 

line 
Of   western    distance  that  sublime  de* 

scendest. 
And,  gleaming  lovelier  as  thy  beams  de^ 

cline. 
Thy  million  hues  to  every  vapor  lend 

est. 
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Andy  over  cobweb  lawn  and  grove    and 
stream 

Sbeddest  the  liquid  magic  of  tbj  light, 

Till  calm  Earth,  with  the  parting  splen- 
dor bright, 

Shows    like  the  vision  of   a  beauteous 
dream; 
What  gazer  now  with  astronomic  eye 

Could  coldly  count  the  spots  within  thy 
sphere  ? 

Such  were  thy  lover,  Harriet,  could  he  fly 
The  thoughts  of  all  that  makes  his  passion 
dear, 

And,  turning  senseless  from  thy  warm 
caress, 

Pick  flaws  in  our  dose-woven  happiuess. 

TO   lANTHE 

Elizabeth  lanthe,  Shelley's  first  child,  was 
bom  Jane,  1813.  Published  by  Dowden,  Life 
iffShaiey,  1887. 

I  LOYB  thee,  Baby  !  for  thine  own  sweet 
sake; 

Those  azure  eyes,  that  faintly  dimpled 
cheek. 

Thy  tender  frame,  so  eloquently  weak, 

Love  in  the  sternest  heart  of  hate  might 
wake; 
But  more  when   o'er  thy    fitful  slumber 
bending 

Thy  mother  folds  thee  to  her  wakeful 
heart, 

Whilst  love  and    pity,  in  her  glances 
blending, 

All  that  thy  passive  eyes  can  feel  im- 
part: 
More,  when  some  feeble  lineaments  of  her, 

Who  bore  thy  weight  beneath  her  spot- 
less bosom, 

As  with  deep  love  I  read  thy  face,  re- 
cur,— 
More  dear  art  thou,  O  fair  and   fragile 
blossom; 

Dearest  when  most  thy  tender  traits  ex- 
press 

The  image  of  thy  mother's  loveliness. 

STANZA 

WRITTEN  AT  BRACKNELL 

Hm  stanta  apparently  refen  to  Mrs.  Boin- 
vflle,  from  whose  house  Shelley  writoe  to  Hogg, 


Maidi  16, 1814 :  '  I  hare  written  nothing  but 
one  stanza,  which  has  no  meaning,  and  Uiat  I 
have  only  written  in  thought.  This  is  the 
vision  of  a  delirious  and  distempered  dream, 
which  passes  away  at  the  oold  dear  light  of 
morning.  Its  surpassing  excellence  and  ex- 
ouisite  perfeotious  have  no  more  reality  than 
tne  color  of  an  autumnal  sunset.'  Published 
hy  Bogg,  Life  of  Shelley.    1S5S. 

Tht  dewy  looks  sink  in  my  breast; 

Thy  gentle  words  stir  poison  there; 
Thou  hast  disturbed  the  onlv  rest 

That  was  the  portion  of  aespair  I 
Subdued  to  Dtitv's  hard  control, 

I  could  have  borne  my  wayward  lot: 
The  chains  that  bind  this  ruined  soul 

Had  cankered  then  —  but  crushed  it  not 

TO 

AAKPT2I  AI0I20  HOTMON  'AHOTMON. 

Mrs.  Shelley  states  that  Coleridge  is  the  per- 
son addressed:  *The  poem  beginning  **Oh, 
there  are  spirits  in  the  air  "  was  addrused  in 
idea  to  Coleridge,  whom  he  never  knew ;  and 
at  whose  character  he  could  only  guess  imper- 
fectly, through  his  writings  and  aeconnts  he 
heard  of  him  from  some  who  knew  him  welL 
He  regarded  his  change  of  opinions  as  rather 
an  act  of  will  than  conviction,  and  believed 
that  in  his  inner  heart  he  would  be  haunted  by 
what  Shelley  considered  the  better  and  holier 
aspirations  of  his  youth.'  Dowden  questimM 
*  whether  it  was  not  rather  addressed  in  a  de- 
spondent mood  by  Shelley  to  his  own  spirit.* 
This  suggestion  was  first  advanced  by  Bertram 
Dobell,  m  his  reprint  of  AUuior^  and  supported 
by  the  assent  of  Rossetti  there  given ;  that  it 
is  correct  is  reasonably  certain.  Published 
with  Alattor^  1816. 

Oh,  there  are  spirits  of  the  air, 

And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze, 
And  gentle  ghosts,  with  eyes  as  fair 

As  star-beams  among  twilight  trees  ! 
Such  lovely  ministers  to  meet 
Oft  hast  thou  turned  from  men  thy  lonely 
feet. 

With   mountain    winds,   and    babbling 
SDriugs, 
And  moonlight  seas,  that  are  the  roloe 
Of  these  inexplicable  things. 

Thou  didst  nold  commune,  and  rejoice 
When  they  did  answer  thee;  but  they 
Cast,  like  a  worthless  booui  thy  lore  away. 
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Aod  thoa  hast  sought  in  stany  ejes 
Beams    that  were  never  meant   for 
thine, 
Another's  wealth;— -tame  sacrifice 

To  a  fond  faith  t  still  dost  thoa  pine  ? 
Still  dost  thou  hope  that  gn;eting  hands, 
Voioe,  looks  or  lipsi  may  answer  thy  de- 
mands? 

Ah,  wherefore  didst  thoa  build  thine  hope 

On  the  false  earth's  inconstancy  ? 
Did  thine  own  mind  afford  no  scope 

Of  love,  or  moving  thoughts  to  thee, 
That  natural  scenes  or  human  smiles 
Could  steal  the  power  to  wind  thee  in  their 
wiles? 

Yes,  all  the  faithless  smiles  are  fled 
Whose    falsehood  left    thee  broken* 
hearted; 
The  glory  of  the  moon  is  dead; 
Niffht's  ghost  and  dreams  have  now 
departed; 
Thine  own  soul  still  is  true  to  thee. 
Bat  changed  to  afoul  fiend  through  misery. 

This  fiend,  whose  ghastlv  presence  ever 
Beside  thee  like  thy  snadow  hanffs, 

Dream  not  to  chase ;  —  the  mad  enoeavor 
Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 

Be  as  thou  art.    Thy  settled  fate. 
Dark  as  it  is,  all  change  would  aggravate. 


TO 

This  poem  is  placed  eonjeoturally  by  Hts. 
Shelley  with  the  poems  of  1817 ;  bat  Dowden 
sngffestB  that  it  was  addressed  to  Mary  Godwin 
in  June,  1814.  Harriet  answers  as  well  or 
better  to  the  situation  described.  Published 
by  Mrs.  Shelley,  2d  ed.,  1839. 

1  Y«T  look  on  me  —  take  not  thine  eyes 

^       WhicH~Ieed  upon  the  love  within  mine 
/  own, 

'    Which  is  indeed  but  the  reflected  ray 
f        Of  thine  own  beauty  from  my  spirit 
thrown. 
Yet  speak  to  me  —  thy  voioe  is  as  the 
tone 
Of  my  heart's  echo,  and  I  think  I  hear 

That  thou  yet  lorest  me;  yet  thou  alone 
lake  one  before  a  mirror,  without  care 


Of  anght  bat  thine  own  features,  imaged 

there; 
And  yet  I  wear  out  life  in  watching  thee; 
A  toil  so  sweet  at  times,  and  thou  indeed 
Art  kind^when  I  am  sick,  and  pity  me. 

STANZAS.    APRIL,  1814 

Desorfbed  by  Dowden  as  'a  fragment  ai 
transmuted  biograpb  v ; '  he  ascribes  Shelley's 
mood  to  his  bidding  farewell  to  the  Boinvilies 
on  his  return  to  his  own  home.  The  incident 
that  oooasioned  the  verses  has  not  been  re- 
corded. It  was  compoeed  at  Bracknell,  and 
published  with  Alattor,  1816. 

AWAT I  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon, 
Bapid  clouds  have  drunk  the  last  pale 
beam  of  even. 
Away !  the  gathering  winds  will  call  the 
darkness  soon. 
And  profoundest  midnight  shroud  the 
serene  lights  of  heaven. 
Flanse  not  I  the  time  is  past  1  every  voice 
cries,  Away  1 
Tempt  not  with  one  last  tear  thy  friend's 
ungentle  mood; 
Thy  lovers  eye,  so  glazed  and  cold,  dares 
not  entreat  thy  stay; 
Duty  and  dereliction  guide  thee  back  to 
solitude. 

Away,  away  I  to  thy  sad  and  silent  home; 
Pour  bitter  tears  on  its  desolated  hearth; 
Watch  the  dim  shades  as  like  ghosts  they 
go  and  come, 
And  complicate  strange  webs  of  melan* 
choly  mirth. 
The  leaves  of  wasted  antomn  woods  shall 
float  around  thine  head; 
The  blooms  of  dewy  spring  shall  gleam 
beneath  thy  feet; 
Bat  thy  soul  or  this  world  most  fade  in  the 
frost  that  binds  the  dead, 
Ere    midnight's    frown    and  morning's 
smile,  ere  thou  and  peace,  may  meet 

The  clond-shadows  of   midnight   possess 
their  own  repose. 
For  the  weary  winds  are  silent,  or  the 
moon  is  in  the  deep; 
Some  respite  to  its  turbnlenee  unresting 
ocean  knows; 
Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  or  grievesi 
hath  its  appointed  sleep. 
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Thou  in  the  grave  shalt  rest — yet  till  the 
phantoms  flee, 
Which  that  house  and  heath  and  garden 
made  dear  to  thee  erewhile, 
Thy  remembrance,  and  repentance,  and 
deep  mnsings  are  not  free 
From  the  music  of  two  voices,  and  the 
light  of  one  sweet  smile. 


TO  HARRIET 

Dowden,  who  published  the  poem  in  Life  of 
Bhdleyy  1887,  deooribes  it  as  '  the  first  of  a  few 
[five]  short  pieces  added  in  Harriet's  hand- 
writing to  the  MS.  collection  of  poems  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  the  early  days  of  the 
preceding  year.'  It  was  composed  in  May, 
1814. 

Tht  look  of  love  has  power  to  oalm 
The  stormiest  passion  of  my  soul; 

Thy  gentle  words  are  drops  of  balm 
In  life's  too  bitter  bowl; 

No  grief  is  mine,  but  that  alone 

These  ohoioest  blessings  I  have  known. 

Harriet !  if  all  who  long  to  live 
In  the  warm  sunshine  of  thine  eve. 

That  price  beyond  all  pain  must  give,  — 
Beneath  thy  scorn  to  die; 

Then  hear  thy  chosen  own  too  late 

His  heart  most  worthy  of  thy  hate. 

Be  thoQ,  then,  one  among  mankind 
Whose  heart  is  harder  not  for  state, 

Thou  only  virtuous,  gentle,  kind. 
Amid  a  world  of  hate; 

And  by  a  slight  endurence  semi 

A  fellow-being's  lasting  weal. 

For  pale  with  anguish  is  his  cheek. 
His  breath  comes  fast,  his  eyes  are  diaiy 

Thy  name  is  struggling  ere  he  speak, 
Weak  is  each  trembling  limb; 

In  mercy  let  him  not  endure 

The  misery  of  a  fatal  cure. 

Oh,  trust  for  once  no  erring  guide  t 
Bid  the  remorseless  feelmff  flee; 

'T  is  malice,  t  is  revenge,  't  is  pride, 
Tis  anything  but  thee; 

Oh,  deign  a  nobler  pride  to  prov6| 

And  pity  if  thou  canst  not  love. 


TO     MARY     WOLLSTONECRAFT 
GODWIN 

Composed  hi  June,  1814,  and  published  by 
Mrs.  Shelley,  PotOmmow  Poem$,  1824. 


MiNB  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  unshed; 

Yes,  1  was  firm  —  Uius  wert  not  thou; 
My  ba£9ed  looks  did  fear  yet  dread 

To  meet  thy  looks  —  I  could  not  know 
How  anxiously  they  sought  to  shine 
With  soothing  pity  upon  mine. 

n 
To  sit  and  curb  the  soul's  mute  rage 

Which  preys  upon  itself  alone; 
To  curse  the  life  which  is  the  cage 

Of  fettered  grief  that  dares  not  groan. 
Hiding  from  many  a  careless  eye 
The  scom^  load  of  agony; 

m 
Whilst  thon  alone,  then  not  regarded. 

The  thon  alone  should  be,  — 

To  spend  years  thus,  and  be  rewarded. 

As  thou,  sweet  love,  requited  me 
When  none  were  near  —  Oh,  I  did  wake 
From  torture  for  that  moment's  sake. 

IV 
Upon  my  heart  thy  accents  sweet 

Of  peace  and  pity  fell  like  dew 
On  flowers  half  dead;  thy  lips  did  meet 

Mine  tremblingly;  thy  dark  ejres  threv 
Their  soft  persuasion  on  my  bram. 
Charming  away  its  dream  of  pain. 


We  are  not  happy,  sweet !  our  state 
Is  stranfi^  ana  full  of  doubt  and  fear; 

More  need  of  words  that  ills  abate;  — 
Reserve  or  censure  eome  not  near 

Our  sacred  friendship,  lest  there  be 

No  solace  left  for  thee  and  ma. 

VI 

Gentle  andjgfood  and  mild  thou  ait, 
Nor  can  ilive  if  thou  appear 

Auffht  but  thyself,  or  turn  thine  heart 
Away  from  me,  or  stoop  to  wear 

The  mask  of  scorn,  although  it  be 

To  hide  the  love  thou  feel^t  for  me. 
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MUTABILITY 

PaUiihed  with  Alattor,  1816. 

We  are  as  clonds  that  veil  the  midnight 
moon; 
How  restlessly  they  speed,  and  gleam, 
and  quiver, 
Streaking  the  darkness  radiantly !  — yet 
soon 
Kight  closes  round,  and  they  are  lost 
forever: 

Or  like  forgotten  lyres  whose  dissonant 
string 
Give  vanons  response  to  each  varying 
blast, 
To  whose  frail  frame  no  second  motion 
brings 
One  mood  or  modulation  like  the  last. 

We  rest  —  a  dream  has  power  to  poison 
sleep; 
We  rise  —  one  wandering  thought  pol- 
lutes the  day; 
We  feel,  conceive  or  reason,  laugh  or  weep; 
Embrace  fond  woe,  or  cast  our  cares 
away: 

It  is  the  same  t  —  for,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow. 
The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free; 

Man's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his 
morrow; 
Konght  may  endure  but  MutabLLity. 

ON  DEATH 

Published  with  Alastcr,  1816.  An  earlier 
version  is  among  the  Esdaile  Mi)S.  in  the  ooUec- 
tioa  Shellev  intended  to  issue  with  Queen  Mah 
In  1813,  and  the  poem  is  the  only  one  preserved 
by  him  out  of  that  oolleotion. 

There  is  no  work,  nor  derioe,  nor  knowledoe,  nor 
wlidoin,  in  the  grare,  wliither  thou  gOMt.  —  Eccxiai- 


Thb  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  moony  smile 
Which  the  meteor  beam  of  a  starless 
night 
Sheds  on  a  lonely  and  sea-girt  isle. 
Ere  the  dawning  of  mom's  undoubted 
light. 
Is  the  flame  of  life  so  fickle  and  wan 
That  flits  round  our  steps  till  their  strength 
is  gone. 


O  man  t  hold  thee  on  in  courage  of  soul 
Through    the    stormy    shades    of    thy 

worldly  way. 
And  the  billows  of  cloud  that  around  thee 

roU 
Shall  sleep  in  the  light  of  a  wondrous 

day. 
Where  hell  and  heaven  shall  leave  thee 

free 
To  the  universe  of  destiny. 

This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know. 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel; 

And  the  coming  of  death  is  a  fearf id  blow 
To  a  brain  unenoompassed  with  nerves  of 
steel. 

When  all  that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  see, 

Shall  pass  like  an  unreal  mystery. 

The  secret  things  of  the  grave  are  there. 

Where  all  but  this  frame  must  surely  be, 
Though  the  fine-wrought  eye  and  the  won- 
drous ear 
No  longer  will  live  to  hear  or  to  see 
All  that  is  great  and  all  that  is  strange 
In     the    boundless    realm    of     unending 
change. 

Who  telleth  a  tale  of  nnspeaking  death  ? 

Who  lifteth  the  veil  of  what  is  to  come  ? 
Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 
The  wide-winding  caves  of  the  peopled 
tomb? 
Or  uniteth  the  hopes  of  what  shall  be 
With  the  fears  and  the  love  for  that  which 
we  see? 


A  SUMMER  EVENING  CHURCH- 
YARD 

LECHLADE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Composed  September,  1815,  while  on  a  voy« 
age  up  the  Thames  with  Peacock.  Published 
with  AUutor,  1816. 

The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmo- 
sphere 
Each  vapor  that  obscured  the  sunset's 
ray; 
And  pallid  Evening    twines  its  beaming 
hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid 
eyes  of  Day. 
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Silence  and  Twilight,  unbeloved  of  men,      / 
Creep  hand  in  Iwnd  from  yon  obsouresr 
glen. 

They  breathe  their  spells  toward  the  de- 
parting day. 
Encompassing  the  earth,  air,  stars  and 
sea; 

Ligbt,  sound  and  motion  own  the  potent 
■way. 
Responding  to  the  charm  with  its  own 
mystery. 

The  winds  are  still,  or  the  dry  church* 
tower  grass 

Knows  not  Uieir  gentle  motions  as  they 


Thon  too,  aiSrial  Pile,  whose  pinnacles 
Point  from  one  shrine  like  pyramids  of 

fire, 
Obeyest   in    silence    their   sweet   solemn 

spells, 
Clothing  in  hues  of  heaTcn  thy  dim  and 

distant  spire, 
Aronnd    whose  lessening     and     inyisible 

height 
Gather  among  the  stars    the   donds   of 

night. 

The  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres; 
And,  mouldering  as  they  sleep,  a  thrill- 
ing sound. 
Half  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  dark- 
ness stirs. 
Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  all  liv- 
ing things  around; 
And  minglinff  with   the  still  night  and 

mute  Sky 
Its  awful  hush  is  felt  inaudibly. 

Thus  solemnized  and    softened,  death  is 
mild 
And  terrorless  as  this  serenest  night; 
Here  could  I  hope,  like  some  inquiring  child 
Sporting  on  graves,  that  death  did  bide 
from  human  sight 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did 
keep. 

TO  WORDSWORTH 

This  poem  reflects  the  contemporary  feeling 
of  the  radicals  toward  Wordsworth's  coDserva- 
tlve  politics.    Published  with  J/a«tor,  1810. 


Poet  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept  to  know 

That  things  depart  which  never  may  re- 
turn; 

Childhood  and   vouth,    friendship    and 
love's  first  glow. 

Have  fled  like  sweet  dreams,  leaving  thee 
to  mourn. 
These  common  woes  I  fecL    One  loss  is 
mine, 

Which  thon  too  feel'st,  yet  I  alone  de- 
plore; 

Thon  wert  as  a  lone  star  whose  light  did 
shine 

On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight 


Thon   hast   like   to   a   rock-built  refuge 
stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude; 
In  honored  poverty  thv  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty;  — 
Deserting  these,  thou    leavest    me    to 

grieve. 
Thus  having  been,  that  thon  shonldst 
to  be. 


FEELINGS    OF   A    REPUBLICAN 
ON  THE  FALL  OF  BONAPARTE 

Published  with  AlaxtWy  1810. 

I  BATED  thee,  fallen  tyrant  I  I  did  groan 
To  think  that  a  most  unambitious  slave. 
Like  thou,  shouldst  dance  and  revel  on 

the  grave 
Of  Liberty.    Thou  mightst  have  boilt 

thy  throne 
Where  it  had  stood  even  now:  thon  didst 

prefer 
A  frail  and  bloody  pomp  which  time  baa 

swept 
In  fragments  towards  oblivion.    Msssar" 

ere. 
For  this  I  prayed,  would  on  thy  sleep 

have  crep^ 
Treason  and  Slavery,  Rapine,  Fear,  and 

Lust, 
And  stifled  thee,  their  minister.    I  know 
Too  late,  since  thou  and  Franoe  are  in 

the  dust. 
That  Virtue  owns  a  more  eteinal  foe 
Than  Force    or    Fraud:    old    CoBtom, 

Legal  Crime, 
And  bloody  Faith,  the  foulest  birth  of 
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LINES 

This  po«m  apparently  ref  en  to  the  death  of 
Harriet,  ip  NoTember,  1810,  and  was  pablished 
by  Hnntin  JTie  LUtrary  Pocket-Book,  1823. 

The  oold  earth  slept  below; 
Above  the  cold  sky  shone; 

And  all  around, 

With  a  chilling  sound, 
From  cares  of  ice  and  fields  of  snow 
The  breath  of  night  like  death  did  flow 

Beneath  the  sinking  moon. 

The  wintry  hedge  was  black; 
The  green  grass  was  not  seen; 

The  birds  did  rest 

On  the  bare  thorn's  breast, 
Whose  roots,  beside  the  pathway  track, 
Had  bound  Uieir  folds  o'er  many  a  crack 

Which  the  frost  had  made  between. 

Thine  eyes  glowed  in  the  elare 
Of  the  moon's  dying  li^t; 
As  a  fen-fire's  beam 
On  a  sluggish  stream 
Gleams  dimly  —  so  the  moon  shone  there, 
And  it  yellowed  the  strings  of  thy  tangled 
hair. 
That  shook  in  the  wind  of  night. 

The  moon  made  thy  lips  pale,  belov^; 
The  wind  made  thy  bosom  chill; 

The  night  did  shed 

On  thy  dear  bead 
Ita  frozen  dew,  and  thou  didst  lie 
Wliere  the  bitter  breath  of  the  naked  sky 
'        Might  visit  thee  at  will. 


POEMS  WRITTEN  IN   1816 
THE  SUNSET 

This  poem  seems  to  contain  elements  of 
memory  as  well  as  of  imagination.  It  was 
eom^osed  at  Bishopsg^te  in  the  spring,  and 
pablished  in  part  by  Hunt,  The  LUeraty 
ToekeUBook,  1823,  and  entire  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley, PotUmmoui  Poems,  1824. 

Thkrb  late  waa  One  within  whose  subtle 

being, 
As  light  and  wind  within  some  delicate 

cloud 


That  fades  amid  the  blue  noon's  burning 

sky, 
Grenius  and  death  contended.    None  may 

know 
The  sweetness  of  the  joy  which  made  his 

breath 
Fail,  like  the  trances  of  the  summer  air. 
When,  with  the  lady  of  his  love,  who  then 
First  knew  the  unreserve  of  mingled  being, 
He  walked  along  the  pathway  of  a  field. 
Which  to  the  east  a  hoar  wood  shadowed 

o  er,  10 

But  to  the  west  was  open  to  the  sky. 
There  now  the  sun  had  sunk;  but  lines  of 

gold 
Hung  on  the  ashen  clouds,  and  on  the 

points 
Of  the  far  level  erass  and  nodding  flowerSi 
And  the  old  dandelion's  hoary  beard, 
And,  mingled  with  the  shades  of  twilight^ 

lay 
On  the  brown  massy  woods;  and  in  the 

east 
The  broad  and  burning  moon  lingeriiigly 

rose 
Between  the  black  trunks  of  the  crowded 

trees. 
While  the  faint  stars  were  gathering  over- 
head. M 

*  Is  it  not  strange,  Isabel,'  said  the  youth, 

*  I  never  saw  the  sun  ?    We  will  walk  here 
To-morrow;  thou  shait  look  on  it  with  me.' 

That  night  the  youth  and  lady  mingled  lay 
In  love  and  sleep;  but  when  the  morning 

came 
The  lady  found  her  lover  dead  and  cold. 
Let  none  believe  that  God  in  mercy  gave 
That  stroke.    The  lady  died  not,  nor  grew 

wild,  aS 

But  year  by  year  lived  on;  in  truth  I  think 
Her  gentleness  and  patience  and  sad  smiles, 
And  that  she  did  not  die,  but  lived  to  tend 
Her  affed  father,  were  a  kind  of  madness, 
If  madness  't  is  to  be  unlike  the  world. 
For  but  to  see  her  were  to  read  the  tale 
Woven  by  some  subtlest  bard  to  make 

hard  hearts 
Dissolve  away  in  wisdom-working  grief. 
Her  eyes  were  black  and  lostreles&and  wao. 
Her  eyelashes  were  worn  away  with  tears. 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  like  things  dead 

—  so  pale; 
Her  bands  were  thin,  and  through  their 

wandering  veins  4s 
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And  weak  articulations  might  be  seen 
Day's  ruddy  light.    The  tomb  of  thy  dead 

self 
Which  one  Tezed  ghost  inhabits,  night  and 

day, 
Is   all,  lost   child,  that  now  remains  of 

thee  I 

'  Inheritor  of  more  than  earth  can  give. 
Passionless  calm  and  silence  unreproved,  — 
Whether  the  dead  find,  oh,  not  sleep,  but 

rest, 
And  are  the  uncomplaining  things  they 

seem. 
Or  live,  or  drop  in  the  deep  sea  of  Love; 
Oh,  that,  like  thine,  mine  epitaph  were  — 

Peace ! '  50 

This  was  the  only  moan  she  ever  made. 

'^HYMN  TO  INTELLECTUAL 
BEAUTY 

Composed  in  Switzerland,  where  Shelley 
•pent  the  summer,  and  oonoeiTed,  Mn.  Shelley 
says,  dnrinff  his  voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva with  Lord  Byron.  It  was  published  by 
Hunt,  The  Examiner,  1817. 


The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats  though  unseen  among  us,  visit- 
ing 
This  various  world  with  as  inconstant 
wing 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower 
to  flower; 
Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny 
mountain  shower. 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance; 
Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, 
Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread. 
Like  memory  of  music  fled, 
Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may 
be 
y  Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery.  ^ 


Spirit  of  Beauty,  that  dost  consecrate 
With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost 

'  shine  upon 
Of  human  thought  or  form,  where  art 
thou  gone  ? 
Why  dost  thou  pass  away,  and  leave  our 
•tatCi 


/This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and   \ 
V      ^     desolate?—  ^ 

^""^  Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  forever 

Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  mountain 
river; 
Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that 
once  is  shown; 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and 

birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom;  why  man    has   anoh  a 
scope  . 

For  love   and    hate,  despondency  and 
hope. 

in 
No  voice  from  some  sublimer  worid  hath 
ever 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  si ven; 
Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost 
and  Heaven, 
Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  en- 
deavor—  *     -""'^ 
Frail  spells,  whose  uttered  charm  might 
not  avail  to  sever. 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see. 
Doubt,  chance  and  mutabilitv. 
Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o'er  mountains 
driven. 
Or  music  by  the  nieht  wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  iDstru* 

ment. 
Or  moonlight  on  a  midnieht  stream, 
Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet 
dream. 

IV 

Love,  Hope  and  Self-esteem,  like  douds, 
depart, 
And  come,  for  some  uncertain  mo- 
ments lent 
Man  were  immortal  and  omnipotent. 
Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou 
art. 
Keep  with  thy  elorious  train  firm  state 
within  his  neart. 
Thou  messenger  of  sympathies 
That  wax  and  wane  in  lovers^  eyes  I 
Thou,  that  to  human  thought  art  nourish* 
ment. 
Like  darkness  to  a  dying  flamey 
Depart  not  as  thy  shadow  o%me  f 
Depart  not,  lest   the   grave  ahonld 
be. 
Like  me  and  fear,  a  dark  reality  t 
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Its  calm,  —  to  one  who  worshipi  thee^ 
And  every  form  coutaiuing  thee, 
Whom,  Spirit  lair,  thy  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  humankind. 


/   While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and 
V  sped 

Through  man^  a  listening  chamber, 
^  cave  and  rmn, 

/  And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps 

pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed 
dead; 
I  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our 

youth  is  fed.  V 

I  was  not  heard  —  I  saw  them  not  r-f  (A^  ~     *  The  poem,'  Shelley  writes,  in  his  Ptaface  to 
VjCH^hen,   musing  deeply  on  the  lot^^^sfJ'  \Hi$torjf  of  a  Six  Weeks  Tour,  1817,  where  it 
(gitJf  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds      appeared,  'was  composed  under  the  immediate 


W 


hen,  musing  deeply  on  the 
life,  at  that  sweet  time  when 
^      are  wooing 
All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 
News  of  birds  and  blossoming,  — 
Suddenly  shadow  fell  on  me; 
shhekedT  &nci  clasped  my  iumds  in 
ecstasy  t 


Tl 
I  would 


dedicate 


my 


I   vowed    that 
powers 
To  thee  and  thine — have  I  not  kept 

the  vow  ? 
With    beating  heart   and   streaming 
eyes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from  his  voiceless  grave:  they  have 
in  visioned  bowers 
Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 
Outwatched    with     me     the    envious 
night  — 
They  know  that  sever  joy  illumed  my 
brow 
Unlinked  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst 

free 
This  world  from  its  dark  slavery,  — 
That  thou,  O  awful  Lovehness, 
Wouldst  give  whate'er  these  words  can- 
not express. 
I 

VII 

The    day    becomes    more    solemn   and 

serene 

When  noon  is  past;  there  b  a  harmony 

In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky. 

Which  through  the  summer  is  not  heard 

or  seen,  c^  _ 

As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  be^  t 

Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the 

truth 
Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Detcendedi  to  my  onward  life  supply 


MONT  BLANC 

LINES   WRITTEN  IN  THE  VALE    OF   CHA- 
MOUNI 


imftression  of  the  deep  and  powexf nl  feehnga 
excited  by  the  objects  -which  it  attempts  to  de« 
scribo  ;  and,  as  an  uidisciplined  overflowing  of 
the  sool,  rests  its  claim  to  approbation  on  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  untamable  vilduess  and 
inaooessible  solemnity  from  wbioh  those  f eel- 


inffssprai^.' 


^oDJects'  referred  to,  Mrs.  Shelley 
nrtes,  were  Mont  Blane  and  '  its  surrounding 
peaks  and  valleys,  as  he  lingered  on  the  Bridge 
of  Arve  on  his  way  through  the  Valley  of 
Ch 


The  everlasting  universe  of  things 
Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid 

waves, 
Now  dark,  now  glittering,  now  reflecting 

gloom. 
Now  lending  splendor,  where  from  secret 

springs 
The  source  of  human  thought  its  tribate 

brings 
Of  waters, — with  a  sound  but  half  its  own. 
Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  assume 
In  the  wild  woods,  among  the  mountains 

lone. 
Where  waterfalls  around  it  leap  forever, 
Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a 

vast  river  lo 

Over  its  rocks  ceaselessly  bursts  and  raves. 


II 


-  dark^  deep 


Thus  thou.  Ravine  of  Arve- 

Ravine  — 
Thou  many-colored,  many-voioM  vale, 
^ver  whose  pines,  and  crags,  and  caverns 
^      -^1 
Past^otod-shadows,  and  sunbeams  t  awful 

SMipe, 
Where  Powecjn  likeness  of  the  Arve  comes 

down  ^ 
From  the  ioe-gmfs  that  gird  his  secret  throoeb 
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Bursting  through  these  dark  moantains  like 

the  flame 
Of  lightning  through  the  tempest!  thou 

dost  lie,  — 
Thy  giant  brood  of  pines  around  thee  cling- 
ing, ao 
Children  of  elder  time,  in  whose  devotion 
The  chainless  winds  still  come  and  CTer 

came 
To  drink  their  odors,  and  their  mighty 

swinging 
To  hear  —  an  old  and  solemn  harmony; 
Thine  earthly  rainbows  stretched  across  the 

sweep 
Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  Tell 
Robes    some    unsculptured    image;    the 

strange  sleep 
Which  when  the  voices  of  the  desert  fail 
Wraps  all  in  its  own  deep  eternity; 
Thy  caverns  echoing  to  the  Arve^  commo- 
tion —  30 
A  loud,  lone  sound  no  other  sound  can 

tame/ 
Thou  art  pervaded  with  that  ceaseless  mo- 
tion. 
Thou  art  the  path  of  that  unresting  sound, 
Dizzy  Bavine  !  and  when  I  gaze  on  thee, 
I  seem  as  in  a  trance  sublime  and  strango 
To  muse  on  my  own  separate  fantasy, 
My  own,  my  human  mmd,  which  passively 
Now  renders  and  receives  fast  influendngs. 
Holding  an  unremitting  interchange 
With  the  clear  universe  of  things  around; 
One  lenon  of  wild  thoughts,  whose  wan- 
aerine  wings  41 

Now  float  above  thy  darkness,  and  now 

rest, 
Where  that  or  thou  art  no  unbidden  guest, 
In  the  still  cave  of  the  witch  Poesy, 
Seeking  amon^  the  shadows  that  pass  by — 
Ghosts  of  all  Uiings  that  are  — ^  some  shade 

of  thee, 
Some  phantom,  some  faint  image;  till  the 

breast 
From  which  they  fled  recalls  them,  thou 
art  there  f 

in 

Some  say  that  gleams  of  a  remoter  world 

Visit  the  soul  in  sleep,  —  that  death  is 
slumber,  so 

And  that  its  shapes  the  busy  thoughts  out- 
number 

Of  those  who  wake  and  live.  I  look  on 
high; 


Has  some  unknown  Omnipotence  unfurled 
The  veil  of  life  and  death  ?  or  do  I  lie 
In  dream,  and  does  the  mightier  world  of 

sleep 
Spread  far  around  and  inaecessiblj 
Its  circles  ?  for  the  very  spirit  fails. 
Driven  like  a  homeless  cloud  from  steep  to 

steep 
That  vanishes  among  the  viewless  gales  ! 
Far,  far  above,  piercing  the  infinite  sliy,  60 
Mont  Blanc  appears, — still,  snowy  and 

serene  — 
Its  subject  mountains  their  unearthly  forma 
Pile  around  it,  ice  and  rock;  broad  T,ales 

between 
Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps, 
Bhie  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread 
And  wind  among  the  accumulated  stcMsps; 
A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  idone. 
Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's 

bone. 
And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there.    How  hid- 
eously 
Its  shapes  are  heaped  around  t  rude,  bare 

and  high,  70 

Ghastly,  and  scarred,  and  riven.  —  Is  this 

the  scene 
Where  the  old  Earthquake-damon  taught 

her  voune 
Euin  ?    Were  these  their  toys  ?  or  did  s 

sea 
Of  fire  envelop  once  this  silent  snow  ? 
None  can  reply  —  all  seems  eternal  now. 
The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue 
Which  teaches  awful  doubt,  or  fiSth  &• 

mild, 
So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 
But  for  such  faith  with  Nature  reconciled; 
Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  r^ 

peal  80 

Large  codes  of  fraud  and  woe;  not  tinderw 

stood 
By  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  great,  ftnd 

good, 
Interpret,  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  f eeL 

IV 

The  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests  and  the 

streams, 
Ocean,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  dsdal  earth,  lightning,  sad 

rain. 
Earthquake,  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurriemaey 
The  torpor  of  the  year  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds  or  dreamless  sleep 
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Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower,  the 

bound  90 

With  which  from  that  detested  trance  thej 

leap, 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death 

and  birth, 
And  that  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  be,  — 
All  Mngs  that  move  and  breathe  with  toil 

'^^and  sound  "        ^ — " ' 

Are   bom  and  Hie,  revolve,  subside  and 

swell; 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity, 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible;  — 
And  this,  the  naked  countenance  of  earth 
On   which  I  gaze,  even    these  primeval 

mountains, 
Teach  the  adverting  mind.    The  glaciers 

creep,  100 

Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from 

their  far  fountains. 
Slow  rolline  on ;  there  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  Sim  in  scorn  of  mortal  power 
Have  piled  —  dome,  pyramid  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  vrith  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice; 
Tet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the 

sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream;  vast  pines  are 

strewing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shattered  stand;  the  rocks, 

drawn  down  m 

From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 
Never  to  be  reclaimed.    The  dwelling-place 
Of  insects,  beasts  and  birds,  becomes  its 

spoil. 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  forever  gone; 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.     The  race 
Of  man  flies  far  in  dread;  his  work  and 

dwelling 


Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's 
stream. 

And  their  place  is  not  known.  Below, 
vast  caves  120 

Shine  in  the  rushing  torrents'  restless 
gleam. 

Which  from  those  secret  chasms  in  tumult 
welling 

Meet  in  the  Vale;  and  one  majestic  River, 

The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for- 
ever 

Rolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves, 

Breathes  its  swift  vapors  to  the  circling  air. 


Mont  Blanc  yet  gleams  on  high:  the  power 

is  there. 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and 

death. 
In    the  calm  darkness  of    the  moonless 

nights,  130 

In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  Mouutain;  none  beholds  them 

there. 
Nor  when  the  flakes  bum  in  the  sinking  sun. 
Or    the  star-beams  dart    through    them; 

winds  contend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow,  with 

breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently  t    Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapor  broods 
Over  the  snow.    The  secret  strength  of 

things. 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite 

dome  140 

Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee  ! 
And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars, 

and  sea, 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  ? 
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Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  note  on  the  poems  of 
this  year,  summarizes  Shelley's  life  at  the  time : 
'  The  very  illness  that  oppressed,  and  the  as- 
pect of  death  which  had  approached  so  near 
Shelley,  appears  to  have  kindled  to  yet  keener 
life  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  his  heart.  The  rest- 
less thoughts  kept  awake  by  pain  clothed 
themselyes  in  verse.  Much  was  composed  dur- 
ing this  year..  The  Revolt  of  Islam ^  written 
and  printed,  was  a  great  effort  —  Rosalind  amd 


Helen  was  begun  —  and  the  fragments  and 
poems  I  can  trace  to  the  same  period,  show 
now  full  of  passion  and  reflection  were  his  sol- 
itary hours. 

*  His  readings  this  year  were  chiefly  Oreek. 
Besides  the  Hymns  of  Homer  and  the  Iliad, 
he  read  the  Dramas  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sopho* 
cles,  the  Symposium  of  Plato,'  and  Arrian's 
Historia  Indica.    In  Latin,  Apuleius  alone  is 
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luuned.  In  English,  the  Bible  was  his  constant 
study ;  he  read  a  g^at  portion  of  it  aloud  in 
the  erening.  Among  these  evening  readings, 
I  find  also  mentioned  the  FaSry  Queen ;  and 
other  modem  works,  the  woduotion  of  his  eon- 
temporaries,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
and  Byron. 

*  His  life  was  now  spent  more  in  thought  than 
action  —  he  had  lost  the  eager  spirit  which  be- 
lieyed  it  could  achieye  what  it  projected  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  And  yet  in  the  converse  of 
daily  life  Shelley  was  far  from  being  a  melan- 
oholj  man.  He  was  eloquent  when  philosophy, 
or  politics,  or  taste  were  the  subiects  of  con- 
versation. He  was  playful  —  and  indulged  in 
the  wild  spirit  that  mocked  itself  and  others 
—  not  in  bitterness,  but  in  sport  The  Au- 
thor of  Nightmare  Abbey  [Peacock]  seized  on 
some  points  of  his  character  and  some  habits 


of  his  life  when  he  painted  Scythrcp,  He  wai 
not  addicted  to  **port  or  madeira,"  but  in  youth 
he  had  read  of  **  Tllnminati  and  Elentherarchs," 
and  believed  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
operating  an  immediate  change  in  the  mindi 
of  men  and  the  state  of  society.  These  wild 
dreams  had  faded ;  sorrow  and  adversity  had 
struck  home ;  but  he  struggled  with  despond- 
ency as  he  did  with  physital  pain.  There  are 
few  who  remember  him  sailing  paper  boats, 
and  watching  the  navigation  of  his  tiny  craft 
with  eagerness  —  or  repeating  with  wild  ener^ 
The  Ancient  Mariner^  and  Southey^s  Old  H  o- 
man  of  Berkeley  —  but  those  who  do,  will  re- 
collect that  it  was  in  such,  and  in  the  ereatioos 
of  his  own  fancy,  when  that  was  most  daring 
and  ideal,  that  he  sheltered  himself  from  the 
storms  and  disappointmentB,  the  pain  and  sor- 
row, that  beset  his  life.' 


MARIANNE'S   DREAM 

The  dream  here  put  into  verse  was  told 
Shelley  by  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  *  Marianne  *  of  the 
poem.  It  was  composed  at  Marlow,  and  pub- 
lished by  Hunt,  The  Literary  Focket-Book, 
1819. 

I 
A  PALE  dream  came  to  a  Lady  fair, 

And  said,  '  A  boon,  a  boon,  1  pray ! 
I  know  the  secrets  of  the  air; 

And  things  are  lost  in  the  glare  of  day. 
Which  I  can  make  the  sleeping  see, 
If  they  will  put  their  trust  m  me. 


*  And  thou  shalt  know  of  things  unknown, 
If  thou  wilt  let  me  rest  between 

The  veiny  lids  whose  fringe  is  thrown 
Over  thine  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen.' 

And  half  in  hope  and  half  in  fright 

The  lAdy  closed  her  eyes  so  bright 

in 
At  first  all  deadly  shapes  were  driven 

Tumultuously  across  her  sleep. 
And  o'er  the  vast  cope  of  bending  heaven 

All  ghastly-visaged  clouds  did  sweep; 
And  the  Lady  ever  looked  to  spy 
If  the  golden  sun  shone  forth  on  high. 

IV 

And,  as  towards  the  east  she  turned, 
She  saw  aloft  in  the  morning  air, 

Which  now  with  hues  of  sunrise  burned, 
^:  great  blade  Anchor  rising  there; 


And,  wherever  the  Lady  turned  her  eyes, 
It  hung  before  hec  in  the  skies. 


The  sky  was  blue  as  the  summer  sea. 
The  depths  were  cloudless  overhead. 

The  air  was  calm  as  it  could  be, 

There  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  dread, 

But  that  black  Anchor  floating  still 

Over  the  piny  eastern  hilL 

VI 

The  Lady  grew  aick  with  a  weight  ol 
fear 
To  see  that  Anchor  ever  hangmg, 
And  veiled  her  eyes;  she  then  did  hear 
The  sound  as  of  a  dim  low  clanging. 
And  looked  abroad  if  she  might  know 
Was  it  aught  else,  or  but  the  flow 
Of  the  blood  in  her  own  veins,  to  and 
fro. 

VII 

There  was  a  mist  in  the  sunless  air. 
Which  shook  as  it  were  with  an  earth- 
quake's shock. 

But  the  very  weeds  that  blossomed  there 
Were  moveless,  and  each  mighty  rock 

Stood  on  its  basis  steadfastly; 

The  Anchor  was  seen  no  more  on  high. 

Vin 
But  piled  around,  with  summits  hid 

In  lines  of  cloud  at  intervals, 
Stood  many  a  mountain  pyramid. 

Among  whose  everlasting  walls 
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Two  miffbty  cities  shone,  and  ever 
Througn  the  red  mist  their   domes  did 
quiver. 

IX 

On   two   dread   moontains,  from    whose 
orest 

Might  seem  the  eagle  for  her  hrood 
Would  ne'er  have  hung  her  dizzy  nest, 

Those  tower-encircled  cities  stood. 
A  vision  strange  such  towers  to  see. 
Sculptured  and  wrought  so  gorzeotuBly^ 
Where  human  art  could  never  be. 


And  columns  framed  of  marble  white. 

And  giant  fanes,  dome  over  dome 
Piled,  and  triumphant  gates,  all  bright 

With  workmanship,  which  could  not  come 
From  touch  of  mortal  instrument, 
Shot  o'er  the  vales,  or  lustre  lent 
From  its  own  shapes  magnificent. 

XI 

Bat  still  the  Lady  heard  that  dang 

Filling  the  wide  air  far  away; 
And  stiu  the  mbt  whose  light  ^d  hang 

Amone  the  mountains  shook  alway; 
So  that  the  Lady's  heart  beat  fast» 
As,  half  in  joy  and  half  aghast, 
Ou  those  high  domes  her  look  she  cast. 

xn 
Sadden  from  out  that  city  sprung 

A  light  that  made  the  earth  grow  red; 
Two    flames   that   each     with    quivering 
tongue 
Licked  its  high  domes,  and  overhead 
Among  those  mighty  towers  and  fanes 
Dropped  fire,  as  a  volcano  rains 
Its  siuphurous  ruin  on  the  plains. 

XIII 

And  bark  I  a  rush,  as  if  the  deep 

Had  burst  its  bonds;  she  looked  behind. 
And  saw  over  the  western  steep 

A  raging  flood  descend,  and  wind 
Throuffh  that  wide  vale;  she  felt  no  fear^ 
But  said  within  herself,  <  T  is  clear 
These  towers  are  Nature's  own,  and  she 
To  save  them  has  sent  forth  the  sea.' 

'      XIV 
And  now  those  raging  billows  came 
Where  that  fair  Lady  sate,  and  she 


Was  home  towards  the  showering  flame 

By  the  wUd  waves  heaped  tumultuouslyf 
And,  on  a  little  plank,  the  flow 
Of  the  whirlpool  bore  her  to  and  fro. 

'       XV 
The  flames  were  fiercelj^  vomited 

From  every  tower  and  every  dome, 
And  dreary  light  did  widely  shed 

O'er  that  vast  flood's  suspended  foam. 
Beneath  the  smoke  which  hung  its  night 
On  the  stained  cope  of  heaven's  light. 

XVI 

The  plank  whereon  that  Lady  sate 
Was  driven  through  the  chasms,  about 
and  about. 
Between  the  peaks  so  desolate 

Of  the  drowning  mountains,  in  and  out. 
As  the  thistle-beard  on  a  whirlwind  sails  -^ 
While  the  flood  was  filling  those  hollow 
vales. 

XVII 

At  last  her  plank  an  eddy  crossed, 
And  bore  her  to  the  city's  wall, 

Which  now  the  flood  had  reached  almost; 
It  might  the  stoutest  heart  appall 

To  hear  the  fire  roar  and  hiss 

Through    the     domes   of    those    mighty 
palaces. 

XVIII 
The  eddy  whirled  her  round  and  round 

Before  a  gorgeous  gate,  which  stood 
Piercing  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  bound 

Its  aery  arch  with  light  like  blood; 
She  looked  on  that  gate  of  marble  clear 
With  wonder  that  extinguished  fear; 

XIX 

For  it  was  filled  with  sculptures  rarest. 
Of  forms  most  beautiful  and  strange. 

Like  nothing  l^iman,  but  the  fairest 
Of  winged  shapes,  whose  legions  range 

Throughout  the  sleep  of  those  that  are, 

Like  this  same  Lady,  good  and  fair. 

XX 

And  as  she  looked,  still  lovelier  grew 
Those  marble  forms;  —  the  sculptor  sure 

Was  a  strong  spirit,  and  the  hue 
Of  his  own  mind  did  there  endure, 

After  the  touch,  whose  power  had  braided 

Such  grace,  was  in  some  sad  change  faded 
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XXI 

She  looked,  —  the  flames  were  dim,  the 
flood 
Grew  tranquil  as  a  woodland  riyer 
Winding  through  hills  in  solitude; 
Those  marbk  shapes    then  seemed  to 
quiver,         • 
And  their  fair  limbs  to  float  in  motion, 
Like  weeds  unfolding  in  the  oeean; 

XXII 

And   their  lips   moved;   one  seemed    to 
speak. 
When  suddenly  the  mountains  cracked. 
And    through   the  chasm   the    flood    did 
break 
With  an  earth-uplifting  cataract; 
The  statues  gave  a  joyous  scream, 
And  on  its  wings  the  pale  thin  dream 
Lifted  the  Lady  from  the  stream. 

XXIII 
The  dizzy  flight  of  that  phantom  pale 

Waked  the  fair  Lady  from  her  sleep^ 
And  she  arose,  while  irom  the  veil 

Of  her  dark  eyes  the  dream  did  creep; 
And  she  walked  about  as  one  who  knew 
That  sleep  has  sights  as  clear  and  true 
Ab  any  waking  eyes  can  view. 


TO   CONSTANTIA 

SINGING 

This  poem  wai  addressed  to  Miss  Clairmont, 
and  the  name  Constanlia  was  probably  due  to 
8helley*s  admiration  for  the  character  of  Con- 
ttantia  Dudley^  in  Charles  Brookden  Brown^s 
Ormond.  It  was  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley, 
FoithumouM  Poems,  1824. 


Thus  to  be  lost  and  thus  to  sink  and  die. 
Perchance  were  death   indeed  !  —  Con- 
stantia,  turn  I 
In  thy  dark  eyes  a  power  like  light  doth 
lie, 
Even  though  the  sounds  which  were  thy 
voice,  which  burn 
Between  thy  lips,  are  laid  to  sleep; 

Within -thy  breath,  and  on  thy  hair,  like 
odor  it  is  yet. 
And  from  thy  touch  like  fire  doth  leap. 
Even  while  I  write,  my  burning  cheeks 
are  wet — 


Alas,  that  tbe  torn  heart  can  bleeds  but 
not  forget  1 

II 

A  breathless  awe,  like  the  swift  change 
Unseen  but  felt  in  youthful  slumbers, 
Wild,  sweet,  but  uncomnmnicably  strange. 
Thou  breathest  now  in  fast  ascending 
numbers. 
The  cope  of  heaven  seems  rent  and  cloven 

By  tbe  enchantment  of  thy  strain; 
And  on  my  shoulders  wings  are  woven 

To  follow  its  sublime  career 
Beyond  the  mighty  moons  that  wane 
Upon    the    verge    of    Nature's  utmost 

sphere, 
IHll  tne  world's  shadowy  walls  are  passed 
and  disappear. 

Ill 

Her  voice  is  hovering  o'er  my  sonl  —  it 
lingers 
O'ershaudowing  it  with  soft  and  lulling 
wings; 
The  blood  and  life  within  those   snowy 
fingers 
Teach    witchcraft  to  the   instrumental 
strings. 
My   brain    is    wild,    my    breath    comet 
quick  — 
The  blood  is  listening  in  my  frame. 
And  thronging  shadows,  fast  and  thick. 

Fall  on  my  overflowing  eyes; 
My  heart  is  quivering  like  a  flame; 

As  morning  dew,  that  in  the  sunbeam 

dies, 
I   am    dissolved    in    these    consuming 
ecstasies. 

IV 
I  have  no  life,  Constantia,  now,  but  thee, 
Whilst,  like  the  world-surrounding  air, 
thy  sone^ 
Flows  on,  and  fills  all  things  with  mel- 
ody. 
Now  is  thy  voice  a  tempest  swift  and 
strong. 
On  which,  like  one  in  trance  upborne. 

Secure  o'er  rocks  and  waves  I  sweep. 
Rejoicing  like  a  cloud  of  mom; 

Now  't  is  the  breath  of  summer  night. 
Which,  when  tbe  starry  waters  sleep. 
Round  western  isles,  with  incense-blossoms 

bright, 
Lingering,  suspends  my  soul  in  its  ToluptU' 
oRi  flight 
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TO  THE  LORD   CHANCELLOR 

The  decree  which  depriTcd  Shelley  of  the 
enstody  of  his  children  was  prouonnced  in 
Angnst.  Mrs.  SheUey  writes:  *  His  heart, 
attuned  to  every  kindly  affection,  was  full  of 
burning*  love  for  his  offspringf.  No  words  can 
express  the  anguish  he  felt  when  his  elder  chil- 
dren were  torn  from  him.  In  his  first  resent- 
ment against  the  Chancellor,  on  the  passing  of 
the  decree,  he  had  written  a  curse,  in  which 
there  breathes,  besides  haughty  indignation, 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  father's  love,  which 
oould  imagine  and  fondly  dwell  upon  its  loss 
and  the  consequences.'  It  was  published  by 
Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  first  collected  edition, 
1839. 

I 

Tet  conntry's  curse  is  on  thee,  darkest 
crest 
Of    that    foul,    knotted,    many-headed 
worm 
Which    rends    oar    Mother's    bosom  I  — 
Priestly  Pest  I 
Masked  Resurrection  of  a  buried  Form  I 


Thy  country's  curse  is  on  thee !    Justice 
sold, 
Troth    trampled,    Nature's    landmarks 
oTcrthrown, 
And  heaps  of  fraud-accumulated  gold, 
Plead,  loud  as  thunder,  at  Destruction's 
throne. 

m 
Andy  whilst  that  sure  slow  Angel,  which 
aye  stands 
Watching  the  beck  of  Mutability, 
Delays  to  execute  her  high  commands. 
And,  though  a  nation  weeps,  spares  thine 
and  thee, 

IV 
Ob,  let  a  father's  curse  be  on  thy  soul, 
And  let  a  daughter's  hope  be  on  thy 
tomb; 
fie  both,  on  thy  gray  head,  a  leaden  cowl 
To  weigh  thee  down  to  thine  approach- 
ing doom  1 


I  eaxte   thee  I    By  a   parent's  outraged 
love, 
By  hopes  long  cherished  and  too  lately 
lost,-— 


By  gentle    feelings    thou    couldst    never 
prove. 
By  griefs  which  thy  stem  nature  never 
crossed ; 

VI 

By  those  infantine  smiles  of  happy  light, 
Which  were  a  fire  within  a  stranger's 
hearth, 
Quenched    even  when    kindled,  —  in  un- 
timely night, 
Hiding  the  promise  of  a  lovely  birth; 

VII 
By  those  unpractised  accents    of  young 
speech. 
Which  he  who  is  a  father  thought  to 
frame 
To  gentlest  lore,  such  as  the  wisest  teach  — 
Thou  strike  the  lyre  of  mind  I  —  oh,  grief 
and  shame  1 

vni 
By  all  the  happy  see  in  cliildren's  growth, 
That  undeveloped    flower  of    oudding 
years  — 
Sweetness  and  sadness  interwoven  both, 
Source  of  the  sweetest  hopes  and  sad« 
dest  fears  — 

IX 
By  all  the  days  under  an  hireling's  care, 

Of  dull  constraint  and  bitter  heaviness,  — 
Oh,  wretched  ye  if  ever  any  were,  — 

Sadder  than  orphans,  yet  not  fatherless  ! 


By  the  false  cant  which  on  their  innocent 
lips 
Must  hang  like  poison  on  an  opening 
bloom, 
By  the    dark    creeds    which    cover  with 
eclipse 
Their  pathway  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb  — 

XI 
By  thy  most  impious   Hell,  and  all  its 
terror; 
By  all  the  grief,  the  madness,  and  the 
guilt 
Of  thine  impostures,  which  must  be  their 
error  — 
That  sand  on  which  thy  crumbling  Power 
is  built  — 
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XII 
B7  thy  complicity  with  lust  and  hate  — 
Thy  thirst  for  tears  —  thy  hunger  after 
gold  — 
The    ready  frauds  which    ever  on    thee 
wait  — 
The  servile  arts  in  which  thou  hast  grown 
old  — 

xni 
By  thy  most  killing  sneer,  and   by  thy 
smile  — 
By  all  the  arts  and  snares  of  thy  black 
den, 
And — for  thou  canst  outweep  the  croco- 
dile- 
By  thy    false  tears  —  those  millstones 
braining  men  — 

XIV 

By  all  the  hate  which  checks  a  father's 
love  — 
By  all  the  scorn  which  kills  a  father's 
care  — 
By  those  most  impious  hands  which  dared 
remove 
Nature's  high  bounds  —  by  thee  —  and 
by  despair  — 

XV 

Yes,    the    despair   which   bids   a   father 
groan, 
And  cry,  <  My    children  are  no  longer 
mine  — 
The  blood  within  those  veins  may  be  mine 
own, 
But,  Tyrant,    their  polluted  souls  are 
thine;'  — 

XVI 
I  curse  thee,  though  I  hate  thee  not.  —  O 
slave  1 
If  thou  couldst  quench  the  earth-consum- 
ing Hell 
Of  which  thou  art  a  demon,  on  thy  grave 
This  curse  should  be  a  blessing.     Fare 
thee  well ! 


•      TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY 

T^niam  Shelley  was  bom  at  Bishopsgate, 
Jannary  24,  1810,  baptized  at  St.-Gile8-in-the- 
Fields,  March  0, 1818,  died  at  Rome,  June  7, 
1819.  Mm.  Shelley  notes :  *  At  one  time,  while 
the  question  was  still  pending,  the  Chancellor 


had  said  some  words  that  seemed  to  intimate 
that  Shelley  should  not  be  permitted  the  care 
of  any  of  his  children,  and  for  a  moment  he 
feared  that  oar  infant  son  wonld  be  torn  from 
us.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  resolve,  if  such 
were  menaced,  to  abandon  connirj,  fortune, 
everything,  and  to  escape  with  his  child  ;  and 
I  find  some  unfinished  stanzas  addressed  to  this 
son,  whom  afterwards  we  lost  at  Rome,  written 
under  the  idea  that  we  might  suddenly  be 
forced  to  cross  the  sea,  so  to  preserve  him. 
This  poem,  as  well  as  the  one  preyionsly 
quoted,  were  not  written  to  exhibit  the  pangs 
of  distress  to  the  public ;  they  were  the  sponta- 
neous outbursts  of  a  man  who  brooded  over  his 
wrongs  and  woes,  and  was  impelled  to  shed  the 
grace  of  his  genius  over  the  uncontrollable 
emotions  of  his  heart.'  The  poem  was  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  part,  in  her  first  col- 
lected edition,  1839,  and  entire,  in  the  second,  of 
the  same  year. 


Thb  billows  on   the   beach   are   leaping 

around  it. 
The  bark  is  weak  and  frail, 
The  sea  looks  black,  and  the  clouds  that 

bound  it 
Darkly  strew  the  gale. 
Come  with  me,  thou  delightful  child. 
Come  with  me  —  though  the  wave  is  wild, 
And  the  winds  are  loose,  we  must  not  stay. 
Or  the  slaves  of  the  law  may  rend  thee 

away. 

II 

They  have  taken  thy  brother  and  sister 
dear. 
They  have  made  them  unfit  for  thee; 
They  have  witliered  the  smile  and  dried 
the  tear 
Which  should  have  been  sacred  to  me. 
To  a  blighting  faith  and  a  cause  of  crime 
They  have  bouud  them  slaves  in  youthly 

prime. 
And  they  will  curse  my  name  and  thed 
Because  we  are  fearless  and  free. 

m 

Come  thou,  belovM  as  thou  art; 

Another  sleepeth  still 
Near  thy  sweet  mother's  anxious  heart. 

Which  thou  with  joy  shalt  fill,  — 
With  fairest  smiles  of  wonder  thrown 
On  that  which  is  indeed  our  own. 
And  which  in  distant  lands  will  be 
The  dearest  playmate  unto  thee* 
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IV 
Fear  not  the  tyrants  will  rale  foreyer, 

Or  the  priests  of  the  evil  faith ; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  raging 
river 
Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with 
death. 
It  is  fed  from  the  depth  of  a  thousand 

dellsy 
Aroond  them  it  foams  and  rages  and  swells; 
And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  float- 
ing see, 
Like  wrecks  on  the  snrge  of  eternity. 


Rest,    rest,  and    shriek   not,  thou  gentle 
child  ! 

The  rocking  of  the  boat  thou  fearest. 
And  the  cold  spray  and  the  clamor  wild  ?  — 

There  sit  between  us  two,  thou  dear- 
est— 
Me  and  thy  mother  —  well  we  know 
The  storm  at  which  thou  tremblest  so, 
With  all  its  dark  and  hungry  graves. 
Less  cruel  than  the  savage  slaves 
Who  hunt  us  o'er  these  sheltering  waves. 

VI 

This  hour  will  in  thy  memory 

Be  a  dream  of  days  forgotten  long; 
We  soon  shall  dwell  by  the  azure  sea 
Of  serene  and  golden  Italy, 
Or  Greece,  the  Mother  of  the  free; 

And  I  vrill  teach  thine  infant  tongue 
To  call  upon  those  heroes  old 
In  their  own  language,  and  will  mould 
Thy  growing  spirit  in  the  flame 
Of  Grecian  Tore,  that  by  such  name 
A  patriot's  birthright  thou  mayst  claim  I 

ON  FANNY  GODWIN 

Fairay  Godwin,  half-sister  of  Mary,  com- 
mitted suicide  by  taking  laudanum,  at  an  inn  in 
Swansea,  October  9,  1816.  Shelley  had  re- 
cently seen  her  in  London.  The  poem  was 
pabliahed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  first  ool- 
leeied  edition,  1830. 

Her  Toice  did  quiver  as  we  parted, 

Tet  knew  I  not  that  heart  was  broken 
From  which  it  came,  and  I  departed 
Haeding  not  the  words  then  spoken. 
Misery  —  O  Misery, 
This  world  is  all  too  wide  for  thee. 


LINES 

Composed  November  5,  and  published  by 
Mis.  Shelley,  Poithumous  Poems^  1824. 


That  time  is  dead  forever,  child. 
Drowned,  frozen,  dead  forever  I 

We  look  on  the  past. 

And  stare  aghast 
At  the  spectres  wailing,  pale  and  ghast. 
Of  hopes  which  thou  and  I  beguiled 

To  death  on  lifers  dark  river. 


The  stream  we  gazed  on  then,  rolled  by; 
Its  waves  are  uureturning; 

But  we  yet  stand 

In  a  lone  land. 
Like  tombs  to  mark  the  memory 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  which  fade  and  flee 

In  the  light  of  life's  dim  morning. 

DEATH 

Published    by   Mis.    Shelley,    PogthumouM 
Poenu,  1824. 

They  die  —  the  dead  return  not.    Misery 

Sits  near  an  <^n  grave  and  calls  them 

over, 

A  Youth  with  hoary  hair  and  haggard  eye. 

They  are  the  names  of  kindrod,  friend 

and  lover. 

Which  he  so  feebly  calls;  they  all  are 

gone  — 
Fond  wretch,  all  dead  I  those  vacant  names 
alone. 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain. 
These  tombs,  —  alone  remain. 

Misery,  my  sweetest  friend,  oh,  weep  no 
more ! 
Thou  wilt  not  be  consoled — I  wonder 
not  I 
For  I  have  seen  thee  from  thy  dwelling's 
door 
Watch  the  calm  sunset  with  them,  and 
this  spot 
Was  even  as  bright  and  calm,  but  transi- 
tory,— 
And  now  thy  hopes  are  gone,  thy  hair  is 
hoary; 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain, 
These  tombs,  —  alone  remain. 
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SONNET.  —  OZYMANDIAS 

Publiahed  by  Hunt,  The  Examiner,  18ia 

I  MET  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 

Who  said:  '  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of 
stone 

Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them,  on  the 
sand, 

Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose 
frown, 

And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  com- 
mand, 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions 
read 

Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  life- 
less things, 

The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart 
that  fed. 

And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  — 

*^  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings: 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  de- 
spair I " 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Ronnd  the  de- 
cay 

Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.' 


LINES   TO  A  CRITIC 
Published  by  Hunt,  The  Liberal,  1828. 


HoNET  from  silkworms  who  can  gather. 
Or  silk  from  the  yellow  bee  ? 

The  grass  may  grow  in  winter  weather 
As  soon  as  hate  in  me. 

n 
Hate  men  who  cant,  and  men  who  pray. 

And  men  who  rail  like  thee; 
An  equal  passion  to  repay 

They  are  not  coy  like  me. 

Ill 
Or  seek  some  slave  of  power  and  gold. 

To  be  thy  dear  heart's  mate ; 
Thy  love  will  move  that  bigot  cold 

Sooner  than  me  thy  hate. 

IV 

A  passion  like  the  one  I  prove 

Cannot  divided  be; 
I  hate  thy  want  of  truth  and  love  — 

How  should  I  then  hate  thee  ? 


POEMS  WRITTEN  IN   1818 


Mrs.  Shelley  describes  the  scenes  and  char- 
acter of  this  first  year  in  Italy  at  length :  *  I 
Capaocini  was  a  villa  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Capuchin  convent,  demolished  when  the  French 
suppressed  religious  houses ;  it  was  situated  on 
the  very  overhanging  brow  of  a  low  hill  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  higher  ones.  The  house 
was  cheerful  and  pleasant;  a  vine-trellised 
walk,  a  pergola^  as  it  is  called  in  Italian,  led 
from  the  hall  door  to  a  summer-house  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  which  Shelley  made  his 
study,  and  in  which  he  began  the  Prometheus  ; 
and  here  also,  as  he  mentions  in  a  letter,  he 
wrote  Julian  and  Maddalo;  a  slight  ravine, 
with  a  road  in  its  depth,  divided  the  garden 
from  the  hill,  on  whion  stood  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Ejste,  whose  dark  massive  wall 
gave  forth  an  echo,  and  from  whose  ruined 
crevices,  owls  and  bats  flitted  forth  at  night, 
as  the  crescent  moon  sunk  behind  the  black 
and  heavy  battlements.  We  looked  from  the 
nrden  over  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy, 
bounded  to  the  west  by  the  far  Apennines, 
while  to  the  east,  the  horizon  was  lost  in  misty 
distance.  After  the  picturesque  but  limited 
view  of  mountain,  ravine,  and  chestnut  wood 


at  the  baths  of  Lucca,  there  was  something 
infinitely  gratifying  to  the  eye  in  the  wide 
range  of  prospect  commanded  by  onr  new 
abode. 

*  Our  first  misfortune,  of  the  kind  from  which 
we  soon  suffered  even  more  severely,  happened 
here.  Our  little  girl,  an  infant  in  whoee  small 
features  I  fMncied  that  I  traced  great  resem- 
blance to  her  father,  showed  symptoms  of  sof- 
fering  from  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Teething 
increased  her  illness  and  danger.  We  wrere  at 
Este,  and  when  we  became  idarmed,  hastened 
to  Venice  for  the  best  advice.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  Fusina,  we  found  that  we  had  for- 
gotten  onr  passport,  and  the  soldiers  on  duty 
attempted  to  prevent  our  crossing  the  lagnna ; 
but  they  coula  not  resist  Shelley*s  impetuoeity 
at  such  a  moment.  We  had  scarcely  arrivc^d 
at  Venice,  before  life  fled  from  the  little  suf- 
ferer,* and  we  returned  to  Este  to  weep  her 
loss. 

*  After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  this  retreat, 
which  were  interspersed  by  visits  to  Venice, 
we  proceeded  southward.  We  often  hear  oc 
persons  disappointed  by  a  first  visit  to  Italy. 
This  was  not  Shelley's  case  —  the  aspect  of  iHM 
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nature,  its  sunny  sky,  its  majestio  stonns ;  of 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  country,  and 
the  noble  marble-built  cities,  enchanted  him. 
The  sight  of  the  works  of  art  was  full  [of] 
enjo3rment  and  wonder;  he  had  not  studied 
pictures  or  statues  before;  he  now  did  so 
with  the  eye  of  taste,  that  referred  not  to  the 
rules  of  schools,  but  to  those  of  nature  and 
truth.  The  first  entrance  to  Rome  opened  to 
him  a  scene  of  remains  of  antique  grandeur 
that  far  surpassed  his  expectations;  and  the 
nnspeakable  beauty  of  Naples  and  its  en- 
virons added  to  the  impression  he  received  of 
the  transcendent  and  glorious  beauty  of  Italy. 
As  I  have  said,  he  wrote  long  letters  during 
the  first  year  of  our  residence  in  this  country, 
and  these*  when  published,  will  be  the  best 
testimonials  of  his  appreciation  of  the  har- 
monious and  beautiful  m  art  and  nature,  and 
his  delicate  taste  in  discerning  and  describing 
them. 

*  Our  winter  was  spent  at  Naples.  Here  he 
wrote  the  fragments  of  Marenghi  and  The 
Woodman  and  the  Nightingale,  which  he  after- 
wards threw  aside.  At  this  time  Shelley  suf- 
fered greatly  in  health.  He  put  himself  under 
the  care  of  a  medical  man,  who  promised  g^reat 
things,  and  made  him  endure  severe  bodily 
pain,  without  any  good  results.  Constant  and 
poignant  physical  suffering  exhausted  him; 


and  though  he  preserved  the  appearance  of 
eheerfnlness,  and  often  greatly  enjoyed  our 
wanderings  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  and  our 


excursions  on  its  sunny  sea,  yet  many  hours 
were  passed  when  his  thoufi^hts,  shadowed  by 
illness,  became  gloomy,  and  then  he  escaped 
to  solitude,  and  in  veises,  which  he  hid  from 
fear  of  wounding  me,  poured  forth  morbid  but 
too  natural  bursts  of  discontent  and  sadness. 
One  looks  back  with  unspeakable  reg^t  and 
gnawing  remorse  to  such  periods;  fancying 
that  had  one  been  more  alive  to  the  nature  of 
his  feelings,  and  more  attentive  to  soothe  them, 
such  would  not  have  existed — and  yet  en- 
ioying,  as  he  appeared  to  do,  every  sight  or 
influence  of  earth  or  sky,  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  melancholy  he  showed  was 
aught  but  the  effect  of  the  constant  pain  to 
which  he  was  a  martyr. 

*  We  lived  in  utter  solitude  —  and  such  is 
often  not  the  nurse  of  cheerfulness ;  for  then, 
at  least  with  those  who  have  been  exposed  to 
adversity,  the  mind  broods  over  its  sorrows  too 
intently ;  while  the  society  of  the  enlightened, 
the  witty,  and  the  wise,  enables  us  to  forget 
ourselves  by  making  us  the  sharers  of  the 
thoughts  of  others,  which  is  a  portion  of  the 
philosophy  of  happiness.  Shelley  never  liked 
society  in  numbers,  it  harassed  and  wearied 
him ;  but  neither  did  he  like  loneliness,  and 
usually  when  alone  sheltered  himself  against 
memory  and  reflection,  in  a  book.  But  with 
one  or  two  whom  he  loved,  he  gave  way  to 
wild  and  joyous  spirits,  or  in  more  serious 
conversation  expounded  his  opinions  with  vi- 
vacity and  eloquence.' 


SONNET:  TO  THE   NILE 

This  is  the  sonnet  composed  in  competition 
with  Hunt  and  Keats,  on  the  same  subject 
February  4.  It  was  published  in  the  St,  James 
Magazine^  1870. 

MoxTTH  after  month  the  gathered  rains  de- 
scend 

Drenching  yon  secret  Ethiopian  dells; 

And  from  the  desert's  ice^rt  pinnacles, 

Where  Frost  and  Heat  in  strange  em- 
braces blend 
On  Atlas,  fields  of  moist  snow  half  de- 
pend; 

Girt  there  with  blasts  and  meteors,  Tem- 
nest  dwells 

B^  Nile's  aSrial  nm,  with  rapid  spells 

Urging    those  waters  to  their  mighty 
end. 
0*er  Egypt's  land  of  Memory  floods  are 
level, 

And  they  are  thine,  O  Nile !  —and  well 
thou  knowest 


That  soul-sustaining  airs  and  blasts  of 

evil. 
And  fruits  and  poisons,  spring  where'er 

thon  flowest. 
Beware,  O  Man  !  for  knowledge  must  to 

thee 
Like  the  great  flood  to  Egypt  ever  be. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  APENNINES 

Composed  May  4,  and  published  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Posthumous  Poems,  1824. 

Listen,  listen,  Mary  mine, 

To  the  whisper  of  the  Apennine, 

It  bursts  on  the  roof  like  the  thunder's  roar, 

Or  like  the  sea  on  a  northern  shore. 

Heard  in  its  raging  ebb  and  flow 

By  the  captives  pent  in  the  cave  below. 

The  Apennine  in  the  lieht  of  day 

Is  a  miehty  mountain  aim  and  gray. 

Which  between  the  earth  and  sky  doth 
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But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 
On  the  dim  starlight  then  is  spread, 
And  the  Apenniue  walks  abroad  with  the 
storm. 

THE   PAST 

Published    by   Mis.    Shelley,    Potthumous 
Poems,  1824. 

Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours 
Which  we  buried  in  Love's  sweet  bow- 
ers, 
Heaping  over  their  corpses  cold 
Blossoms  and  leaves  instead  of  mould  ? 
Blossoms  which  were  the  joys  that  fell, 
And  leaves,  the  hopes  that  yet  re* 


Forget  the  dead,  the  past  ?     Oh,  yet 
There  are  ghosts  thi^  may  take  revenge 

for  it; 
Memories  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb, 
Begrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's 
gloom. 
And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 
That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain.  ' 


ON  A  FADED  VIOLET 

Sent  by  Shelleyf  in  a  letter,  to  Miss  Sophia 
Staeey,  March  7,  1820 :  *  I  promised  you  what 
I  cannot  perform  :  a  song  on  singing :  —  there 
are  only  two  subjeotB  remaining.  I  have  a  few 
old  stanzas  on  one  which,  though  simple  and 
rude,  look  as  if  they  were  dictated  by  the 
heart.  —  And  so  —  if  yon  tell  no  one  whose  they 
are,  you  are  welcome  to  them.  Pardon  these 
dull  verses  from  one  who  is  dull  —  but  who  is 
not  the  less,  ever  yours,  P.  B.  S.'  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Hunt,  The  Literary  Pocket-Book, 
1821. 


The  odor  from  the  flower  is  gone. 
Which  like  thy  kisses  breathed  on  me; 

The  color  from  the  flower  is  flown, 
Which  glowed  of  thee,  and  only  thee ! 

II 
A  shrivelled,  lifeless,  vacant  form, 

It  lies  on  my  abandoned  breast, 
And  mocks  the  heart,  which  yet  is  warm, 

With  cold  and  silent  rest. 


Ill 


I  weep  —  my  tears  revive  it  not; 

I  sigh  —  it  breathes  no  more  on  me; 
Its  mute  and  uncomplaining  lot 

Is  such  as  mine  should  be. 


LINES   WRITTEN  AMONG  THE 
EUGANEAN   HILLS 

Composed  at  Este,  in  October,  and  possibly 
revised  at  Naples  the  following  month.  The 
passage  on  Byron  was  inserted  after  the  poem 
had  gone  to  the  printer.  It  was  published 
with  Rosalind  and  Heleny  1819,  and  in  the 
Preface  Shelley  says  it  *  was  written  after  a 
day's  excursion  among  those  lovely  mountains 
which  surround  what  was  once  the  retreat,  and 
where  is  now  the  sepulchre,  of  Petrarch.  If 
any  one  is  inclined  to  condemn  the  insertion  of 
the  introductory  lines,  which  image  forth  the 
sudden  relief  of  a  state  of  deep  despondency 
by  the  radiant  visions  disclosed  by  the  sudden 
burst  of  an  Italian  sunrise  in  autumn,  on  the 
highest  peak  of  those  delightful  mountains,  I 
can  only  offer  as  my  excuse,  that  they  were 
not  erased  at  the  request  of  a  dear  friend,  with 
whom  added  years  of  intercourse  only  add  to 
my  apprehension  of  its  value,  and  who  would 
have  nad  more  right  than  any  one  to  complain, 
that  she  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish  in  me 
the  very  power  of  delineating  sadness.* 

Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be      I 

In  the  deep,  wide  sea  of  misery,         \ 

Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan,  ' 

Never  thus  could  voyage  on 

Day  and  night,  and  ni^t  and  day, 

Drifting  on  his  dreary  way. 

With  the  solid  darkness  black 

Closing  round  his  vessel's  track; 

Whilst  above,  the  sunless  sky. 

Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily,  to 

And  behind,  the  tempest  fleet 

Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet. 

Riving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank, 

Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 

Death  from  the  o'er-brimming  deep, 

And  sinks  down,  down  —  like  that  sleep 

When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 

Weltering  through  eternity; 

And  the  dim  low  line  before 

Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore  ^o 

Still  recedes,  as  ever  still. 

Longing  with  divided  will 

But  no  power  to  seek  or  shan^ 

He  is  ever  drifted  on 
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J  Ql*vs  the  unreposing  waye 

/  To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 

^  What,  if  there  no  friends  will  greet  ? 
What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 
His  with  love's  impatient  beat  ? 
Wander  wheresoever  he  may,  30 

Can  he  dream  before  that  day 
To  find  refnge  from  distress 
In  friendship's  smile,  in  love's  caress  ? 
Then  't  will  wreak  him  little  woe 
Whether  snch  there  be  or  no. 
Senseless  is  the  breast,  and  cold, 
Which  relenting  love  would  fold; 
Bloodless  are  the  veins,  and  chill, 
Which  the  pulse  of  pain  dicLtil^; 
Every  little  living  nerve  40 

That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 
Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow. 
Arc  like  sapless  leaflets  now 
Fiozeii  upon  December's  bough. 

On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 
Which  tempests  shake  eternally. 
As  once  the  wretch  there  lay  to  sleep, 
Lies  a  solitary  heap, 
\  One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  bones, 
)  On  the  margin  of  the  stones,  50 

{  Where  a  few  gray  rushes  stand, 
V  Boundaries  of  the  sea  and  land: 
Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 
But  the  sea-mews,  as  they  sail 
O'er  the  billows  of  the  gale; 
Or  the  whirlwind  up  and  down 
Howling,  like  a  slaughtered  town 
When  a  king  in  glory  ^ides 
Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides. 
Those  uuburied  bones  around  60 

There  is  many  a  mournful  sound; 
There  is  no  lament  for  him, 
Like  a  sunless  vapor,  dim. 
Who  onoe  clothed  with  life  and  thought 
What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not. 

Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 

In  the  waters  of  wide  Agony. 

To  such  a  one  this  mom  was  led 

My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 

Mid  the  mouutaius  Euganean  70 

I  stood  listening  to  the  pfean 

With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hail 

The  sun's  uprise  majestical; 

Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar, 

Through  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 

Like  gray  shades,  till  the  eastern  heayen 

Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  eyen. 


Flecked  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 
In  the  unfathomable  sky. 
So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain,  So 

Starred  with  drops  of  golden  rain, 
Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods, 
As  in  silent  multitudes 
On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 
Through  the  broken  mist  they  sail. 
And  the  vapors  cloven  and  gleaming 
Follow  down  the  dark  steep  streaming, 
Till  all  is  briffht,  and  clear,  and  still, 
Round  the  solitary  hilL 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea         90 

The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 

Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air. 

Islanded  by  cities  fair. 

Underneath  day's  azure  eyes, 

Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies, 

A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 

Amphitrite's  destined  halls, 

Which  her  hoary  site  now  paves 

With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 

Lo  !  the  Sim  upsprings  behind,  soo 

Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 

On  the  level  quivering  line 

Of  the  waters  crystalline; 

And  before  that  chasm  of  light, 

As  within  a  furnace  bright, 

Column,  tower,  and  dome  and  spire, 

Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 

Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 

From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 

To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies;  no 

As  the  flames  of  sacrifice  • 

From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise 

As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 

Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City  I  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 
And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey. 
If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier.  tso 

A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now, 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
From  thy  throne  among  the  waves, 
Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew. 
O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 
And  nil  is  iu  its  ancient  state. 
Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 
With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown       tjo 
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Like  a  rook  of  ocean's  own, 

Topples  o'er  the  abandoned  sea 

As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 

The  fisher  on  his  watery  way, 

Wandering  at  the  dose  of  day. 

Will  spre^  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 

Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore. 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 

Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep, 

Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death  140 

O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behold 

Quiyering  through  aerial  gold. 

As  I  now  behold  them  here. 

Would  imagine  not  they  were 

Sepulchres,  where  human  forms, 

Like  pollution-nourished  worms, 

To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling. 

Murdered,  and  now  mouldering. 

But  if  Freedom  should  awake  150 

In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 

From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 

All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold, 

Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 

Chained  like  thee,  ingloriously, 

Thou  and  all  thy  sister  band 

Might  adorn  this  sunny  land. 

Twining  memories  of  old  time 

With  new  virtues  :nore  sublime. 

If  not,  perish  thou  and  they  I  —  160 

Clonds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 

By  her  sun  consumed  away  — 

Earth  can  spare  ye;  while  like  flowers, 

In  the  waste  of  years  and  hours, 

From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 

With  more  kindly  blossoming. 

Perish  1  let  there  only  be 
Floating  o'er  thy  hearthless  sea, 
As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 
Clothes  the  world  immortally,  170 

(One  remembrance,  more  sublime 
Than  the  tattered  pall  of  time, 
Which  scarce  hides  thy  Tisage  wan;  — 
That  a  tempest-cleaving  Swan 
Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 
Driven  from  his  ancestral  streams 
By  the  might  of  evil  dreams, 
Found  a  nest  in  thee;  and  Ocean 
Welcomed  him  with  such  emotion 
ThBt  its  joy  grew  his,  and  sprung        180 
From  his  lips  like  music  flung 
O'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit, 


Chastening  terror.    What  though  yet 

Poesy's  unfailing  River, 

Which  through  Albion  winds  forerer 

Lashing  with  melodious  wave 

Many  a  sacred  poet's  grave. 

Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled  ? 

What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 

Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay  tge 

Aught  thine  own  ?  oh,  rather  say 

Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foal 

Overcloud  a  sun-like  soul  ? 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 

Round  Scamander's  wasting  springs; 

As  divinest  Shakespeare's  mio^ht 

Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light 

Like  omniscient  power  which  he 

Imaged  'mid  mortality; 

As  the  love  from  Petrarch's  nm  ao* 

Tet  amid  yon  hills  doth  bum, 

A  quenchless  lamp,  by  which  the  heart. 

Sees  things  nneartbly ;  —  so  thoa  art. 

Mighty  spirit  I  so  shiUl  be 

The  City  that  did  refuge  thee  f 


Lo,  the  sun  floats  up  the  sky, 
Like  thought-wingM  Liberty, 
Till  the  universal  light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height. 
From  the  sea  a  mist  has  spread, 
And  the  beams  of  mom  lie  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now, 
Like  its  glory  long  ago. 
By  the  skirts  of  that  gray  dond 
Many-doroM  Padua  proud 
Stands,  a  peopled  soutnde. 
Mid  the  harvest-shining  plain, 
Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  gamer  of  his  foe. 
And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow 
With  the  purple  vintage  strain, 
Heaped  upon  the  creaking  wain, 
That  the  bnital  Celt  may  swill 
Dranken  sleep  with  savage  will; 
And  the  sickle  to  the  sword 
Lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  lord. 
Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poison. 
Overgrows  this  region's  foison. 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  come 
To  destruction's  harvest-home. 
'Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow, 
LForce  from  force  must  ever  flow,   ^^^ 
Or  worse;  bnt  't  is  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 
The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge, 


x"' 
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Padua,  thoa  within  whose  walls 

Those  mute  guests  at  festivals, 

Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 

Played  at  dice  for  Ezzelin, 

Till  Death  cried,  '  I  win,  I  win  I '         240 

And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager, 

But  Death  promised,  to  assuage  her, 

That  he  would  petition  for 

Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 

When  the  destined  years  were  o'er, 

Over  all  between  the  Po 

Aud  the  eastern  Alpine  snow, 

Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 

Sin  smiled  so  as  Siu  only  can, 

And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  before,   350 

Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  shore  — 

That  iuoestuous  pair,  who  follow 

Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow. 

As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 

And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learniug, 

Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning; 

Like  a  meteor  whose  wild  way 

Is  lost  over  the  grav^^  day. 

It  gleams  betraye<faiid  to  betray.        s6o 

Once  remotest  nations  came 

To  adore  that  sacred  flame, 

When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 

On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth; 

Now  new  fires  from  antique  lieht 

Spring  beneath  the  wide  worlcPs  might; 

But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee, 

Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  woodman  quells. 

In  the  depth  of  piny  dells,  370 

One  light  flame  among  the  brakes. 

While  the  boundless  forest  shakes. 

And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 

By  the  fire  thus  lowly  born ;  — 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead. 

He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 

Howling  through  the  darkened  sky 

With  myriad  tongues  victoriously. 

And  sinks  down  in  fear;  —  so  thou, 

O  Tyranny  I  beholdest  now        '  sSo 

Light  around  thee,  and  thou  hearest 

The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest. 

Grovel  on  the  earth  I  ay,  hide 

In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride  ! 

Noon  descends  around  me  now. 
'TIS  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow. 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist. 
Like  a  vaporous  amethyst, 


Or  an  air-dissolv^  star 

Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  far        39c 

From  the  curved  horizon's  bound 

To  the  point  of  heaven's  profound 

Fills  the  overflowing  sky. 

And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 

Underneath;  the  leaves  unsodden 

Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 

With  his  moming-wiogM  feet, 

Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet; 

And  the  red  aud  eolden  vines, 

Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines         300 

The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness; 

The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less. 

Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 

In  the  windless  air;  the  flower 

Glimmering  at  my  feet;  the  line 

Of  the  olive-sandalled  Apennine 

In  the  south  dimly  islanded; 

And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 

High  between  the  clouds  and  sun; 

And  of  living  thin|^  each  one;  314 

Aud  my  spirit,  which  so  long 

Darkened  this  swift  stream  of  song,  — 

Interpenetrated  lie 

By  the  glory  of  the  sky: 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony, 

Odor,  or  the  soul  of  all 

Wliich  from  heaven  like  dew  doth  fall, 

Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 

Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon  sao 

.  Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon. 
Leading  the  infantine  moon 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seems  to  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs; 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  mom 
(Which  like  wing^  winds  had  borne 
To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 
Mid  remembered  agonies,  330 

The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being) 
Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing. 
And  its  ancient  pilot.  Pain, 
Sits  beside  the  helm  again^ 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 

In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony; 

Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

O'er  that  gulf:  even  now,  perhaps, 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 

With  folding  Mrings  they  waiting  sit    340 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 
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To  some  calm  and  blooming  ooyo. 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love, 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built, 

Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt, 

Li  a  dell  raid  lawny  hills. 

Which  the  wild  sea-murnmr  fills, 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round, 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine  350 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 

We  may  live  so  happy  there. 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

Envyinff  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  healing  paradise 

The  polluting  multitude; 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

By  that  clime  divine  and  calm, 

Ajnd  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  uplift^ed  soul,  and  leaves  360 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whisperings  musical 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies. 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife, 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life, 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood. 

They,  not  it,  would  change;  and  soon  370 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain, 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 


INVOCATION  TO   MISERY 

Published  by  Medwm,  The  AthewBum,  1882. 
He  wove  about  it  a  mystery  of  a  lady  who 
followed  Shelley  to  Naples  and  there  died  in 
hopeless  loye  for  him.  The  tale  has  never  been 
substantiated^  but  his  various  biographers  take 
note  of  it,  in  connection  with  his  depression  at 
Naples.  The  poem  itMlf  is  purely  ideal,  and 
such  as  he  might  have  written  at  any  time. 


Comb,  be  happy !  —  sit  near  me. 
Shadow-vested  Misery; 
Coy,  unwilling,  silent  bride. 
Mourning  in  thy  robe  of  pride, 
Desolation  —  deified  1 


Come,  be  happy  I  —  sit  near  me. 
Sad  as  I  may  seem  to  thee, 


I  am  happier  far  than  thou. 
Lady,  whose  imperial  brow 
Is  endiademed  with  woe. 


lu 


Misery !  we  have  known  each  other. 
Like  a  sister  and  a  brother 
Living  in  the  same  lone  home. 
Many  years  —  we  must  live  some 
Hours  or  ages  yet  to  come.  ' 


IV 


'T  is  an  evil  lot,  and  yet 

Let  us  make  the  best  of  it; 

If  love  can  live  when  pleasure  dies,  • 

We  two  will  love,  till  in  our  eyes       ' 

This  heart's  Hell  seem  Paradise. 


Come,  be  happy  I  —  lie  thee  down 
On  the  fresh  grass  newly  mown, 
Where  the  grasshopper  doth  sing 
Merrily  —  one  joyous  thing 
In  a  world  of  sorrowing. 

VI 

There  our  tent  shall  be  the  willow. 
And  mine  arm  shall  be  thy  pillow; 
Sounds  and  odors,  sorrowful 
Because    they    once    were    sweet, 

lull 
Us  to  slumber,  deep  and  dulL 

VII 

Ha  !  thy  frozen  pnlses  flutter 
With  a  love  thou  darest  not  utter. 
Thou  art  murmuring  —  thou    art 

ing  — 

Is  thine  icy  bosom  leaping 
While  my  burning  heart. lies  sleeping? 

VIII 

Kiss  me;  —  oh  !  thy  lips  are  cold; 
Round  my  neck  thine  arms  enfold  -^ 
They  are  soft,  but  chill  and  dead; 
And  thy  tears  upon  my  head 
Bnm  like  points  of  frozen  lead. 

IX 

Hasten  to  the  bridal  bed  — 
Underneath  the  grave  'tis  spread: 
In  darkness  may  our  love  be  hid. 
Oblivion  be  our  coverlid  — 
We  may  rest,  and  none  forbid. 


ihal] 


weep 
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Clasp  me,  till  our  hearts  be  grown 
Like  two  shadows  into  one;  / 

Till  this  dreadful  transport  may     / 
Like  a  yapor  fade  away 
In  the  sleep  that  lasts  alway. 


XI 


We  may  dream,  in  that  long  sleep, 
That  we  are  not  those  who  weep;    ^ 
E'en  as  Pleasure  dreams  of  thee,     / 
Life-deserting  Misery, 
Thou  mayst  dream  of  her  with  me. 


XII 


Let  us  laugh,  and  make  our  mirth, 

At  the  shadows  of  the  earth. 

As  dogs  bay  the  moonlight  olonds, 

Which,  like  spectres  wrapped  in  shrouds, 

Pass  o'er  night  in  multitudes. 


XIII 


All  the  wide  world  beside  us    ] 
Show  like  multitudinous 
Puppets  passing  from  a  scene; 
What  but  mockery  can  they  mean. 
Where  I  am — where  thou  hast  been  ? 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN    IN   DEJECTION,  NEAR    NAPLES 

This  poem,  in  the  same  mood  as  the  preced- 
ing, was  composed  in  December,  and  published 
by  Mrs.  ^elley,  Posthumous  Poems,  1824. 


The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright; 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 

The  purple  noon's  transparent  might; 

The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light 
Around  its  unexpanded  buds; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 
The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 
The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Soli- 
tude's. 

u 
I  see  the  Deep's  untrampled  floor 

With    green    and   purple    sea-weeds 
strown; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers, 
thrown; 


I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone  — 
The  lightuing  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 
How  sweet  I  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  ' 
emotion.  / 

ni 
Alas  I  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And     walked     with     inward    glory 
crowned  — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  lei- 
sure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround  — 
Smiling  they  live,  and   call  life  plea- 
sure;— 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another 
measure. 

IV 

Tet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 
Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  mo- 
notony. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone. 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan; 

They  might  lament  —  for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not,  —  and  yet  regret. 

Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in 
memory  yet. 

SONNET 

Published    by    IbHtb,   Shelley,   Posthumous 
Posms,  1824 

Lot  not  the  painted  veil  which  those  who 

live 
Call  life;  though  unreal  shapes  be  pictured 

there. 
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And  it  but  mimic  all  we  would  believe 
With  colors  idly  spread,  —  behind,  lurk 

Fear 
And  Hope,  twin  Destinies,  who  ever  weave 
Their  shadows  o'er  the  chasm  sightless  and 

drear. 
I  knew  one  who  had  lifted  it  —  he  sought. 
For  his  lost  heart  was  tender,  things  to 

love. 


But  found  them  not,  alas  1  nor  was  there 

aught 
The  world  contains  the  which  he  could  ap- 
prove, 
'brongh  the  unheeding  many  he  did  move, 
A  splendor  among  shadows,  a  bright  blot 
Upon  this  gloomy  scene,  a  Spirit  that  strove 
^^or  truth,  and  like  the  Preacher  found  it 
not. 


POEMS  WRITTEN   IN   1819 


This  was  the  year  of  the  coraposition  of 
ProTnetheus  Unbound,  The.  Cenex,  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy,  and  Feier  Bell  The  Third,    Its  his- 

LINES 

WRITTEN     DURING     THE      CASTLEREAGH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Published  by  Medwin,  The  Athenasum,  1832. 

I 
Corpses  are  cold  in  the  tomb  — 
Stones  on  the  pavement  are  dumb  — 
Abortions  are  dead  in  the  womb. 
And  their  mothers  look  pale,  like  the  death- 
white  shore 
Of  Albion,  free  no  more. 


Hep  sons  are  as  stones  in  the  way  — 
They  are  masses  of  senseless  clay  — 
They    are    trodden    and    move    not 
away  — 
The  abortion  with  which  she  travaileth 
Is  Liberty,  smitten  to  deatb 

ni 
Then  trample  and  dance,  thou  Op- 
pressor I 
For  thy  victim  is  no  redresser  — 
Thou  art  sole  lord  and  possessor 
Of  her  corpses,  and  clods,  and  abortions 
—  they  pave 
Thy  path  to  the  grave. 

IV 

Hearest  thou  the  festival  din 
Of  Death  and  Destruction  and  Sin, 
And  Wealth  crying,  Havoc  I  within  ? 
rris  the  Bacchanal  triumph  that  makes 
truth  dumb,  — 
Thine  Epithalamium. 


tory  has  already  been  g^ren  with  suflficien^ 
fulness  under  these  titles,  from  Mrs.  Shelley's 
notes. 


Ay,  marry  thy  ehastly  wife  I 
Let  Fear  and  Disquiet  and  Strife 
Spread  thy  couch  in  the  chamber  of 

Life; 
Marry  Ruin,  thou  Tyrant  I  and  Hell  be  thy 

guide 
To  the  bed  of  the  bride  1 


SONG 

TO  THE  MEN  OF  ENGLAND 

This  poem,  like  all  the  group,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Shelley^s  renewed  political  excitement  ow- 
ine  to  the  Manchester  Massacre.  It  was  pab- 
li^ed  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  io  her  first  collected 
edition,  1839. 


Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  who  lay  ye  low  ? 
Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear  ? 


Wherefore  feed,  and  clothe,  and  save, 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Those  ungrateful  drones  who  would 
Drain    your    sweat  —  nay,    drink    yoar 
blood? 

in 
Wherefore,  Bees  of  England,  forge 
Many  a  weapon,  chain,  and  scourge. 
That  these  stintless  drones  may  spoil 
The  forced  produce  of  your  toil  ? 
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IV 


Have  ye  leUore,  comfort,  calm. 
Shelter,  food,  love's  gentle  balm  ? 
Or  what  is  it  ^e  buy  so  dear 
With  your  pam  and  with  yoar  fear  ? 


The  seed  ye  sow,  another  reaps;         \ 
The  wealUi  ye  find,  another  keeps; 
The  robes  ye  weave,  another  wears;      \     1 
The  arms  ye  forge,  another  bears. 

VI  y 

Sow  seed,  —  bat  let  no  tyrant  reap; 
Find  wealth,  —  let  no  impostor  heap; 
Weave  robes,  — let  not  the  idle  wear; 
Forge  arms,  —  in  your  defence  to  bear. 

VII 
Shrink  to  yonr  cellars,  holes,  and  cells; 
In  halls  ye  deck,  another  dwells. 
Why  shake  the  chains  ye  wrought  ?    Ye 

see 
The  steel  ye  tempered  glance  on  ye. 


VIII 


With 


h   and  spade,  and    hoe    and 


m. 


Trace  your  grave,  and  build  yonr  tomb. 
And  weave  your  winding-sheet,  till  fair 
England  be  your  sepulchre. 


TO     SIDMOUTH    AND    CASTLE- 
REAGH 

Publiflhed  by  Medwin,  3i6«  Alhenaum,  1832. 

I 
As  from  an  ancestral  oak 

Two  empty  ravens  sound  their  clarion, 
Yell  by  yell,  and  croak  by  croak. 
When  they  scent  the  noonday  smoke 

Of  fresh  human  carrion:  — 


As  two  gibbering  night-birds  flit 
From  their  bowers  of  deadly  yew 

Through  the  night  to  frighten  it. 

When  the  moon  is  ill  a  fit, 

And  the  stars  are  none,  or  few:  — 

in 
As  a  shark  and  dog-fish  wait. 
Under  ao  Atlantic  isle. 


For  the  negro-ship,  whose  freight 
Is  the  theme  of  their  debate. 
Wrinkling  their  red  gills  the  while  — 

IV 
Are  ye,  two  vultures  sick  for  battle. 

Two  scorpions  under  one  wet  stone. 
Two  bloodless  wolves  whose  dry  throats 

rattle. 
Two  crows  perched  on  the  murrained  cat- 
tle, 
Two  vipers  tangled  into  one. 

ENGLAND   IN   1819 

This  sonnet  was  sent  by  Shelley  to  Hunt, 
NoYember  23, 1819,  —  *  I  don't  expect  you  to 
publish  it,  but  yon  may  show  it  to  whom  you 

g lease.'    It  was  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  in 
er  fint  colleoted  edition,  1839. 

An  old,  mad,  blind,  despised  and  dying 


rinces,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race,  who 


Through  public  scorn  —  mnd  from  a  muddy 

spring; 
Rulers,  who  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor  know, 
But  leech-like  to  their  fainting   country 

cling. 
Till  thev  drop,  blind  in  blood,  without  a 

blow; 
A  people  starved  and  stabbed  in  the  un- 

^^TiUed  field; 
An  army  which  liberticide  and  prey 
Makes  as  a  two-edged  sword  to  all  who 

wield; 
Golden  and  sanguine  laws  which  tempt  and 

slay; 
Religion     Christless,    Godless — a    book 

sealed; 
A  Senate —  Time's  worst  statute  nnrepealed. 
Are  graves  from  which  a  glorious  Phantom 

may 
Burst  to  illumine  our  tempestuous  day. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

Published  by  Mrs.  SheUey  in  her  second  cok 
leoted  edition,  1839. 


God  prosper,  speed,  and  save, 
Grod  raise  from  England's  erave 
Her  murdered  Queen! 
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Pave  with  swift  victory 
The  steM  of  Liberty, 
Whom  britons  own  to  be 
Lumortal  Queen. 

n 

See,  she  comes  throned  on  high, 
On  swift  Eternity, 

God  save  the  Queen ! 
Millions  on  millions  wait 
Firm,  rapid,  and  elate, 
On  her  majestic  state  I 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

Ill 
She  is  thine  own  pure  soul 
Moulding  the  mighty  whole,  — 

God  save  the  Queen  I 
She  is  thine  own  deep  love 
Rained  down  from  heaven  above,  - 
Wherever  she  rest  or  move, 

God  save  our  Queen  I 

rv 
Wilder  her  enemies 
In  their  own  dark  disgnise,  — 

God  save  our  Queen  t 
All  earthly  things  that  dare 
Her  sacred  name  to  bear, 
Strip  them,  as  kings  are,  bare; 

God  save  the  Queen ! 


Be  her  eternal  throne 
Built  in  our  hearts  alone,  — 

God  save  the  Queen  I 
Let  the  oppressor  hold 
Canopied  seats  of  gold; 
She  sits  enthroned  of  old 

O'er  our  hearts  Queen. 

VI 

Lips  touched  by  seraphim 
Breathe  out  the  choral  hymn,  — 

God  save  the  Queen  I 
Sweet  as  if  angels  sang. 
Loud  as  that  trumpet's  clang, 
Wakening  the  world's  dead  gang, 

Grod  save  the  Queen  ! 


ODE  TO   HEAVEN 

Composed  as  early  as  December,  and  pnb- 
Bshed  with  Prometheus  Unboundf  1820.    Mn. 


Shelley  writes  as  follows :  '  Shelley  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  immaterial  philosophy  of  Berkeley. 
This  theory  g^ve  unity  and  grandeur  to  hiis 
ideas,  while  it  opened  a  wi<k  field  for  his 
imagination.  The  creation,  each  as  it  was 
perceived  by  his  mind  —  a  unit  in  immensity, 
was  slight  and  narrow  compared  with  the  in- 
terminable forms  of  thought  that  might  exist 
beyond,  to  be  perceived  perhaps  hereafter. by 
his  own  mind  ;  all  of  which  are  perceptible  to 
other  minds  that  fill  the  universe,  not  of  space 
in  the  material  sense,  but  of  infinity  in  tlie 
immaterial  one.  Snch  ideas  are,  in  some  de- 
gree, developed  in  his  poem  entitled  Heaven : 
and  when  he  makes  one  of  the  interloontoxs 
exclaim, 

"Peace !  the  abyn  It  wreathed  in  soom 
Of  thy  preearaptkn,  atom-bom  '* 

he  expresses  his  despair  of  being  able  to  eon- 
ceive,  far  less  express,  all  of  variety,  majesty, 
and  beanty,  which  is  veiled  from  our  imperfect 
senses  in  the  unknown  realm,  the  mystery  of 
which  lus  poetic  vision  sought  in  vain  to  pene- 
trate.' 

CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS 
FIBST  SPmiT 

Palace^oof  of  cloudless  nights  I 
Paradise  of  golden  lifirhts  I 

Deep,  immeasurable,  vast. 
Which  art  now,  and  which  wert  then. 

Of  the  present  and  the  past. 
Of  the  eternal  where  and  when. 

Presence-chamber,  temple,  home. 

Ever-canopying  dome 

Of  acts  and  ages  yet  to  oome  ! 

Glorious  shapes  have  life  in  thee. 
Earth,  and  all  earth's  company; 

Living  globes  which  ever  throng 
Thy  deep  chasms  and  wildernesses; 

And  ereen  worlds  that  glide  along; 
And  swift  stars  with  flashmg  tresses ; 

And  icy  moons  most  cold  and  brightt 

And  mighty  suns  bevond  the  nighty 

Atoms  of  intensest  bght. 

Even  thy  name  is  as  a  «>d. 
Heaven  !  for  thou  art  the  abode 

Of  that  power  which  is  the  glass 
Wherein  man  his  nature  sees. 

Generations  as  they  pass 
Worship  thee  with  bended  knees. 

Their  unreraaining  gods  and  they 

Like  a  river  roll  away; 

Thou  remainest  such  aJway. 
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8£C0ND  SPIRIT 

Thou  art  but  the  mind's  first  chamber, 

Round  which  its  young  fancies  clamber, 
Like  weak  insects  in  a  cave, 

Lighted  up  by  stalactites; 
But  the  portal  of  the  grave, 

Where  a  world  of  new  delights 
Will  make  thy  best  glories  seem 
But  a  dim  and  noonday  gleam 
From  the  shadow  of  a  dream  ! 

THIRD  SPIRIT 

Peace  !  the  abyss  is  wreathed  with  scorn 
At  your  presumption,  atom-born  I 

What  is  heaven  ?  and  what  are  ye 
Who  its  brief  expanse  inherit  ? 

What  are  suns  and  spheres  which  flee 
With  the  instinct  of  that  Spirit 

Of  which  ye  are  but  a  part  ? 

Drops  which  Nature's  mighty  heart 

Drives  through  thinnest  veins.    Depart ! 

What  is  heaven  ?  a  globe  of  dew, 

Filling  in  the  morning  new 

Some  eyed  flower  whose  young  leaves 
waken 

On  an  unimagined  world; 
Constellated  suns  unshaken, 

Orbits  measureless,  are  furled 
In  that  frail  and  fading  sphere, 
With  ten  millions  gathered  there. 
To  tremble,  gleam,  and  disappear. 


AN  EXHORTATION 

Shelley  writes  to  Mrs.  Gisbome,  May  8, 
]82v),  concerning  this  poem :  *  As  an  excuse  for 
mine  and  Mary's  incurable  stupidity,  I  send 
a  little  thing  about  poets,  which  is  iiself  a 
kind  of  excuse  for  Wordsworth/  It  was  pub- 
lished with  Prometheus  Unbound^  1820. 

Chameleons  feed  on  light  and  air; 

Poets*  food  is  love  and  fame; 
If  in  this  wide  world  of  care 

Poets  could  but  find  the  same 
With  as  little  toil  as  they, 

Would  they  ever  change  their  hue 

As  the  light  chameleons  do. 
Suiting  it  to  every  ray 
Twenty  times  a  day  ? 

Poets  are  on  this  cold  earth. 
As  chameleons  might  be. 


Hidden  from  their  early  birth 

In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea. 
Where  light  is,  chameleons  change; 

Where  love  is  not,  poets  do; 

Fame  is  love  disguised;  if  few 
Find  either,  never  think  it  strange 
That  poets  range. 

Tet  dare  not  stain  with  wealth  or  power 

A  poet's  free  and  heavenly  mind. 
If  bright  chameleons  should  devour 

Any  food  but  beams  and  wind. 
They  would  grow  as  earthly  soon 

As  their  brother  lizards  are. 

Children  of  a  sunnier  star. 

Spirits  from  beyond  the  moon. 

Oh,  refuse  the  boon  I 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND 

Shelley  describes  in  a  note  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  ode  was  composed:  ^This 
poem  was  conceived  and  chiefly  written  in  a 
wood  that  skirts  the  Amo,  near  Florence,  and 
on  a  day  when  that  tempestnons  wind,  whose 
temperature  is  at  once  mild  and  animating, 
was  collecting  the  vapors  which  pour  down  the 
autumnal  rains.  They  began,  as  I  foresaw,  at 
sunset  with  a  violent  tempest  of  hail  and  rain, 
attended  by  that  magnificent  thunder  fmd  light- 
uinepecnliar  to  the  Cisalpine  regions. 

*  The  phenomenon  alluded  to  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  third  stanza  is  well  known  to  nat- 
uralists. The  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  lakes,  sympathizes  with 
that  of  the  land  in  the  change  of  seasons,  and 
is  consequently  influenced  by  the  winds  which 
announce  it.*  It  was  published  with  Prome' 
theus  Unbound^  1820. 


O  WILD  West  Wind,  thon  breath  of  Au- 
tumn's being, 

Thon,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the 
leaves  dead 

Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter 


Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  redj_ 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  :  O  thou^ 
Who  ohariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  wingM  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and 

low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  g^^ve,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 
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Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and 

fiU 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in 

air) 
With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere  ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  oh,  hear  1 


Thon  on  whose  stream,  mid  the  steep  sky's 

commotion. 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves 
*         are  shed, 
lOok  from  the  taneled  boughs  of  Heaven 

-^nd  Oceani^  V 

igels  of  rain  and  lightning:  there  are 
(  spread 

On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
lake  the  bright  hair  uplifted    from  the 
/  head 

Of  some  fierce  Menad,  even  from  the  dim 

verffe 
Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height. 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.   Thou 

dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing 

night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst: 
oh,  hear  I 

m 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  snmmer 
[  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay. 
Lulled    by    the    coil    of    his     crystalline 
streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baise's  bay. 
And  saw  m  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flow- 
ers 

So  sweet  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  t 
thon 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  pow- 
ers 


Cleave  themselves  into  charms,  while  far 

below 
The  sea^blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which 

wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  widi 

fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves :  oh, 

hear  I 

IV 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  migbtest  bear;  1 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  tbee;    J 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  sno 
share 

The  impulse  of  thv  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollaole  !     If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The    comrade    of    thy    wanderings    over 

heaven. 
As  then,  when  to  ontstrip  thy  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision;  I  would  ne'er  have 

striven 

(As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  ne^  ; 
iOh,  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  !  t 
U  fall  upon  the  thorns,  of  life  !  I  bleed J,.^ 

A  heavT  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and 

bowed 
One  too  like  thee:  tameless,  and  swift,  and 

proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 
/  What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own ! 
i^The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  antumnal  tone. 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou.  Spirit 

'*'Tf!grce', 
My  spirit  1    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new 

birth  1 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse. 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  an4  sparks,  my  words  among  man- 
kind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  eactk 
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The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !    O  Wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Sprmflf  be  far  be- 
hind? 

AN   ODE 

WRITTEN  OCTOBER,  1819,  BEFORE  THE 
SPANIARDS  HAD  RECOVERED  THEIR 
LIBERTY 

Pabliflhed  with  Prometheus  Unbound,  1820. 
Mn.  Shelley's  note  exhibits  the  state  of  Shel- 
ley's mind  in  his  efForts  to  arouse  and  agitate 
among  the  people :  *  Shelley  loved  the  people, 
and  respected  Uiem  as  often  more  rirtaoos,  as 
always  more  snfEering,  and,  therefore,  more  de- 
serring  of  S3rmpathy,  than  the  great.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  clash  between  the  two  classes  of 
societT  was  inevitable,  and  he  eagerly  ranged 
himself  on  the  people's  side.  He  had  an  idea 
of  pablishing  a  series  of  poems  adapted  ex- 
pressly to  oommemomte  tneir  circumstances 
and  wrongs  —  he  wrote  a  few,  but  in  those 
days  of  prosecution  for  libel  they  could  not  be 
printed.  They  are  not  among  the  best  of  his 
productions,  a  writer  being  always  shackled 
when  he  endeavors  to  write  down  to  the  com- 
prehension of  those  who  could  not  understand 
or  feel  a  highly  imaginative  style;  but  they 
show  his  earnestness,  and  with  what  heartfelt 
compassion  he  went  home  to  the  direct  point 
of  injury  —  that  oppression  is  detestable,  as 
being  the  parent  of  starvation,  nakedness,  and 
qpDoranoe.  Besides  these  outpourings  of  com- 
passion and  indignation,  he  had  meant  to  adorn 
the  cause  he  loved  with  loftier  poetry  of  glory 
and  triumph  — such  is  the  scope  of  the  Ode  to 
the  Asteriort  of  lAberty,  He  sketched  also  a  new 
version  of  our  national  anthem,  as  addressed  to 
Liberty.' 

Arise,  arise,  arise ! 
There  is  blood  on  the  earth  that  denies 
ye  bread! 
Be  your  wounds  like  eyes 
To  weep  for  the  dead,  the  dead,  the  dead. 
What  other  grief  were  it  just  to  pay  ? 
Your  sons,  your  wives,  your  brethren,  were 

they  I 
Who  said  they  were  slain  on  the  battle- 
day? 

Awaken,  awaken,  awaken ! 
The  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  twin-bom 
foes. 
Be  the  oold  chains  shaken 
To  tbe  dnst  where  your  kindred  repose, 
repose. 


Their  bones  in  the  grave  will  irtart  and 

move 
When  they  hear  the  voices  of  those  they 

love 
Most  lond  in  the  holy  combat  above. 

Wave,  wave  hiffh  the  banner. 
When  Freedom  is  nding  to  conquest  by! 

Though  the  slaves  that  fan  her 
Be  Famine  and  Toil,  giving  sigh  for 
sigh. 
And  ye  who  attend  her  imperial  oar. 
Lift  not  your  hands  in  the  banded  war 
But  in  her  defence  whose  children  ye  are. 

Glory,  glory,  glory. 
To  those  who  have  greatly  suffered  and 
done  I 
Never  name  in  story 
Was  greater  than  that  which  ye  shall 
have  won. 
Conquerors  have  oonqnered  their  foes  alone. 
Whose  revenge,  pride,  and  power,  they 

have  overthrown. 
Ride  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own. 

Bind,  bind  every  brow 
With  crownals  of  violet,  ivy,  and  pine ! 

Hide  the  blood-stains  now 
With  hues  which  sweet  nature  has  made 
divine  — 
Green  strength,  azure  hope,  and  eternity; 
But  let  not  the  pansy  among  them  be  — 
Ye  were  injured,  and  that  means  memory. 


ON     THE    MEDUSA      OF      LEO- 
NARDO DA  VINCI 

IN  THE  FLORENTINE  GALLERY 

Composed  at  Florence,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  and  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  Fost' 
humous  PoemSf  1824. 


It  lieth,  easing  on  the  midnight  sky. 
Upon  the  cloudy  mountain  peak  supine; 

Below,  far  lands  are  seen  tremblingly; 
Its  horror  and  its  beauty  are  divme. 

Upon  its  lips  and  eyelids  seems  to  lie 
Loveliness  like  a  shadow,  from  which 
shine, 

Fiery  and  lurid,  struggling  underneath, 

The  agonies  of  anguish  and  of  death. 
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Yet  it  is  less  the  horror  than  the  grace 
Which  turns  the  gazer's  spirit  into  stone, 

Whereon  the  lineaments  of  that  dead  face 
Are  graven,  till  the  characters  he  grown 

Into  itself,  and  thought  no  more  can  trace; 
*T  is  the  melodious  hue  of  beauty  thrown 

Athwart  the  darkness  and  the  glare  of 
pain, 

Which  humanize  and  harmonize  the  strain. 

Ill 
And  from  its  head  as  from  one  body  grow. 

As  grass  out  of  a  watery  rock. 

Hairs  which  are  vipers,  and  they  curl  and 
flow 
And  their  long  tangles  in  each  other 
lock, 
.And  with  unending  involutions  show 

Their   niailM    radiance,  as  it   were  to 
mock 
The  torture  and  the  death  within,  and  saw 
The  solid  air  with  many  a  ragged  jaw. 

IV 

And,  from  a  stone  beside,  a  poisonons  eft 
Peeps  idly  into  those  Gorgonian  eyes; 

Whilst  in  the  air  a  ghastly  bat,  bereft 
Of  sense,  has  flitted  with  a  mad  surprise 

Out  of  the  cave  this  hideons  light  had 
cleft. 
And  he  comes  hastening  like  a  moth  that 
hies 

After  a  taper;  and  the  midnight  sky 

Flares,  a  light  more  dread  than  obscurity. 


T  is  the  tempestnous  loveliness  of  terror; 
For  from  the  serpents  gleams  a  brazen 
glare 
Kindled  by  that  inextricable  error. 

Which  makes  a  thrilling  vapor  of  the  air 
Become  a  and  ever-shifting  mirror 

Of  all  the  beauty  and  the  terror  there  — 
A    woman's     countenance,    with    serpent 

locks, 
Grazing  in  death  on  heaven  from  those  wet 
rocks. 


THE    INDIAN  SERENADE 

This  poera,  erroneonsly  said  to  have  been 
composed  fop  Mrs.  Williams  and  '  adapted  to 
the  celebrated  Persian  air  sung  by  the  Enantch 


girls,  Tazee  be  tazee  no  he  no/  was  given  to  Mim 
Sophia  Stacey  in  1810.  Several  veraons  of  it 
exist  Browning^s  aeooont  of  decir^ering  ooe 
of  them  is  interesting :  he  writes  to  Hunt,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1857 :  '  Is  it  not  strange  that  I  should 
have  transcribed  for  the  first  time  last  night 
the  Indian  Strenade  that,  together  with  some 
verses  of  Metastasio,  accompanied  that  book  ? 
[the  vulnme  of  Keats  foond  in  Sbellej's  pocket 
and  bnmed  with  his  body]  —  that  I  sboold 
have  been  reserved  to  tell  the  present  posses- 
sor of  them,  to  whom  they  were  g^ven  by  Cap- 
tain Roberts,  what  the  poem  was,  and  thai  it 
had  been  published  f  It  is  preserved  religiously ; 
bnt  the  characters  are  all  bnt  illegible,  and  I 
needed  a  good  magnifying-glass  to  be  qoite 
sure  of  such  of  them  as  remain.  The  end  is 
that  I  have  rescued  three  or  four  variations  in 
the  reading  of  that  divine  little  poem  —  as  ons 
reads  it,  at  least,  in  the  Posthumous  I*€)ems,* 
It  was  published  by  Hunt,  The  Liberal^  1822. 


I  ARISE  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright; 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me  —  who  knows  how  ? 
To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet ! 


The  wandering  airs,  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream; 
The  champak  odors  fail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 
The  nightingale's  complaint, 
It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  die  on  thine, 
Oh,  belov^  as  thou  art ! 

Ul 
Oh.  lift  me  from  the  grass  t 
I  die  I  I  faint  t  I  fail! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  1 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast. 
Oh !  press  it  close  to  thine  again, 
Where  it  will  break  at  last 


TO  SOPHIA 

Mis.  Shelley  describes  the  lady  to  whom 
these  lines  are  addressed,  in  a  letter  to  Mm 
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Gisborne,  December  1, 1819 :  *  There  are  some 
ladies  come  to  this  house  vho  knew  Shelley's 
family :  the  younger  one  was  entousiasmie  to 
•ee  him.  .  .  .  The  younger  lady  was  a  ward 
of  one  of  Shelley's  uncles.  She  is  lively  and 
unaffected.  She  sings  well  for  an  English 
d&mtante  and,  if  she  would  learn  the  scales, 
-would  sing  exceedingly  well,  for  she  has  a 
sweet  voice.'  Miss  Sophia  Stacey  was  a  ward 
of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Bath,  an  uncle  by  marriage 
of  Shelley.  The  poem  was  published  by  Ros- 
aeUi,  1870. 


Thou  art  fair,  and  few  are  fairer 
Of  the  nymphs  of  earth  or  ocean; 

They  are  robes  that  fit  the  wearer  — 
Those  soft  limbs  of  thine,  whose  mo- 
tion 

Ever  falls  and  shifts  and  glanoes 

As  the  life  within  them  dances. 


Thy  deep  eyes,  a  doable  Planet, 

Gaze  the  wisest  into  madness 
With  soft  clear  fire;  the  winds  that  fan 
it 

Are  those  thonghts  of  tender  gladness 
Which,  like  zephyrs  on  the  billow. 
Make  thy  gentle  soul  their  pillow. 

Ill 
If,  whatever  face  thou  pain  test 

In  those  eyes,  grows  pale  with  pleasure, 
If  the  fainting  soul  is  faintest 

When  it  hears  thy  harp's  wild  measure, 


Wonder  not  that  when  thou  speakest 
Of  the  weak  my  heart  is  weakest. 

IV 

As  dew  beneath  the  wind  of  morning. 
As  the  sea  which  whirlwinds  waken. 

As  the  birds  at  thunder's  warning. 
As  aught  mute  yet  deeply  shaken, 

As  one  who  feels  an  unseen  spirit,  — 

Is  my  heart  when  thine  is  near  it. 

LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY 
Published  by  Hnnt,  The  Indicator^  1819. 

I 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  riyer. 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean ; 
The  winds  of  heayen  mix  forever 

With  a  sweet  emotion; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle: 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ? 


See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother; 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea: 
Wliat  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 


POEMS  WRITTEN  IN   1820 


Mrs.  Shelley  p^ves  in  brief  passages  the  ac- 
count of  the  various  removals  of  this  year,  and 
of  Shelley's  general  state  :  *  There  was  some- 
thing in  Florence  that  disagreed  excessively 
■with  his  health,  and  he  suffered  far  more  pain 
than  usual ;  so  much  so  that  we  left  it  sooner 
than  we  intended,  and  removed  to  Pisa,  where 
we  had  some  friends,  and,  above  all,  where  we 
could  consult  the  celebrated  Vacc^  as  to  the 
cause  of  Shelley's  sufferings.  He,  like  every 
other  medical  man,  could  only  guess  at  that, 
and  gave  little  hope  of  immediate  relief ;  he 
enjoined  him  to  abstain  from  all  physicians 
and  medicine,  and  to  leave  his  complaint  to 
nature.  As  be  had  vainly  consulted  medical 
men  of  the  highest  repute  in  England,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  adopt  this  advice.  Pain 
and  ill-health  followed  him  to  the  end,  but  the 


residence  at  Pisa  agreed  with  him  better  than 
any  other,  and  there  in  consequence  we  re- 
mained. .  .  . 

'  We  spent  the  summer  at  the  baths  of  San 
Qiuliano,  four  miles  from  Pisa.  These  baths 
were  of  great  use  to  Shelley  in  soothing  his 
nervous  irritability.  We  made  several  excur- 
sions in  the  neighborhood.  The  country  around 
b  fertile,  and  diversified  and  rendered  picture 
esque  by  ranges  of  near  hills  and  more  distant 
mountains.  The  •peasantry  are  a  handsome,  in- 
telligent race,  and  there  was  a  gladsome  sunny 
heaven  spread  over  us,  that  rendered  home  and 
every  scene  we  visited  cheerful  and  bright. .  .  . 

'  We  then  removed  to  Pisa,  and  took  up  our 
abode  there  for  the  winter.  The  extreme 
mildness  of  the  climate  suited  Shelley,  and  his 
solitude  was  enlivened  by  an  intercourse  with 
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seyeral  intimate  friends.  Chance  oast  us, 
strangely  enough,  on  this  qniet,  half -unpeopled 
town ;  but  its  very  peace  suited  Shelley,  -^  its 
river,  the  near  mountains,  and  not  distant  sea, 
added  to  its  attractions,  and  were  the  objects 
of  many  delightful  excursions.  We  feared  the 
south  ci  Italy,  and  a  hotter  climate,  on  account 
of  our  child ;  our  former  bereavement  inspiring 
us  with  terror.  We  seemed  to  take  root  here, 
and  moved  little  afterwards;   often,  indeed, 


entertaining  projects  for  visiting  oAer  parts 
of  Italy,  but  still  delaying  But  for  our  feart 
on  account  of  our  child,  I  believe  we  should 
have  wandered  over  the  world,  both  being 
passionately  fond  of  travelling.  But  human 
life,  besides  its  g^reat  unalterable  necessities, 
is  ruled  by  a  thousand  Lilipudan  ties,  that 
shackle  at  the  time,  although  it  is  diffionlt  to 
account  afterwards  for  their  infiaenoe  OTerour 
destiny.' 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT 

Composed  at  Pisa,  as  early  as  March,  and 
published  with  Prometheus  Unbound,  1820. 
Shelley  afterward  identified  Mrs.  Williams  as 
^  the  exact  antitype  of  the  lady  I  described  in 
The  Sensitive  PlatU,  though  this  must  have 
been  a  pure  anticipcUed  cognition,  as  it  was 
written  a  year  before  I  knew  her.' 

PART  FIRST 

A  Sensitivb  Plant  in  a  mtrden  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  &d  it  with  silver 

clew, 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the 

light,    '    ' 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of 

Night.     - 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair,  ^ 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earth's  dark 

breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with 

bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's 

sweet  want,    :  n 

As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

Tlre^nowdrop,  and  then  the  violet, 

Aro&e  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain 
wet. 

And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh 
odor,  sent    ' 

From  the  tnrf,  like  the  voioe  and  the  in- 
strument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip 

tall. 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all,    ' 


Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  re- 
cess ^T 

Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveli- 
ness; JO 

* —  ^ 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale,    (^ 

Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so 
pale,   ^ 

That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is 
seen  ^ 

Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green; 

Aind  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and 

blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal 

anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  sense; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  ad- 
dressed. 

Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing 
breast,  30 

Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 

The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Msenad,  its  moonlight-colored  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye. 
Grazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender 
sky; 

Aind  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet 

tube-rose, 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime.      40 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  pranked,  under  boughs  of  embowering 

blossom. 
With    eolden   and   green   light,  slanting 

Uirongh 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue, 
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Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremoloasly. 
And  starry  river-buds  gliramered  by, 
And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide 

and  dance 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  soond  and  radi- 


And  the  sinnons  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss, 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and 

across,  50 

Some   open  at  once  to  the  snn  and  the 

breeze. 
Some   lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming 

trees,  — 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate 

bells, 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels, 
And    flowrets    which,     drooping    as    day 

drooped  too. 
Fell  into  pavilions  white,  purple,  and  blue, 
To  roof  the  glowworm  from  the  evening 

dew. 

And  from  this  nndefiled  Paradise 
'  The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
'    Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet  60 

Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it) 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded 

them 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone,  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun; 

For  eaeh  one  was  interpenetrated 

With  the  light  and  the  odor  its  neighbor 
shed, 

like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love 
make  dear, 

Wrapped  and  filled  by  their  mutual  atmo- 
sphere. 

But  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  could  give 

small  fruit  70 

Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to 

the  root. 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than 

ever. 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to 

the  giver; 

For  the    Sensitive   Plant    has  no  bright 

flower; 
Radiance  and  odor  are  not  its  dower; 


It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is 

full. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful  I 

The  lig&t  winds  which  from  unsnstaining 

wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star  80 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar; 

The  plumM  insects  swift  and  free, 
I4ke  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  odor,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides 

high. 
Then    wander   like    spirits     among     the 

spheres,  f 

Each  cloud  faint    with    the  fragfmce  it 

bears; 

The  quivering  vapors  of  dim  noontide,     90 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth 

glide. 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odor,  and  beam. 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream;  — 


Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 

hilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went 
by 

tke  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 


fWl 
CLil 


And  when  evening  descended  from  heaven 

above. 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was 

all  love, 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far 

more  deep,  100 

And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of 

sleep, 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  in- 
sects were  drowned 

In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound, 

Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they 
ever  impress 

The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  conscious- 


(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might 
fail, 
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And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 
Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensi- 
tive Plant) ;  — 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest        no 
Upgathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight. 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favorite, 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 

PART  SECOND 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place, 
An  Eve  in  this  Eden ;  a  ruling  grace 
Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or 

dream, 
Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind, 

Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind 

Which,  dilatin?,  had  moulded  her  mien 

and  motion 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the 

ocean. 

Tended  the  garden  from  mom  to  even; 
And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  heaven. 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  Night  walks 

forth,  II 

Laughed  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the 

Earth  1 

,    She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race, 
/    But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing 
face 
Told,  whilst  the  mom  kissed  the  sleep  from 

her  eyes, 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than 
Paradise: 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet 

sake 
Had  deserted  heaven  while  the  stars  were 

awake. 
As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were, 
Though  the  veil  of  daylight  concealed  him 

from  her.  ao 

Her   step   seemed    to   pity  the  grass  it 

pressed; 
You  might  hear,  by  the  heaving  of  her 

breast, 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Biought  pleasure  there  and  left  passion 

behind. 


And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  g^rassy  sod 
Erased    its    light  vestige,   with    shadowy 

sweep, 
Like  a  snnuy  storm  o'er  the  dark  green 
.^eep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden 

sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet;  30 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  through  all  their 

frame. 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  the  sunny 

beam ; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She    emptied    the    rain    of    the    thunder 

showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender 
hands. 

And  sustained  them  with  rods  and  osier- 
bands; 

If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants, 
she 

Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  ten- 
derly. 40 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms. 
And  thiugs  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms, 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof, 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof,  — 

In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild  flowers 
full, 

The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 

For  the  poor  banished  insects,  whose  in- 
tent, 

Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent. 

But  the  bee,  and  the  beam-like  ephemeris 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft 

moths  that  kiss  y» 

The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not, 

did  she 
Make  her  attendant  angels  be. 

And  many  an  antenatal  tomb, 

Where  butterflies    dream  of    the  life  to 

come, 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and 

dark 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 
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This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  spring 
Thus  moved  through  the  garden  mmister- 

ing 
All  the  sweet  season  of  summer  tide. 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  looked  brown  —  she 

died!  60 


PART  THIRD 

Three  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair, 
Like  stars  when  the  moon  is  awakened, 

were, 
Or  the  waves  of  Baise,  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up  through  the  smoke  of  Vesu- 
vius. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 

Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chant, 

And  the  steps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and 

slow, 
And  the  sobs  of  the  mourners,  deep  and 

low; 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath. 
And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  death,  10 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank, 
Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  cofiBn  plank. 

The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers  among  the 

grass, 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did 

From  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mourn- 
ful tone, 

And  sate  in  the  pines,  and  gave  groan  for 
groan. 

The  garden,  once  fair,  became  cold  and 

foul, 
[  hike  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  been  its 

sool 

f  Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep, 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap  ao 
.To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 

Swift  summer  into  the  autumn  flowed. 
And  frost  in  the  mist  of  the  morning  rode, 
Thongh  the  noonday  sun  looked  clear  and 

bright, 
Mocking  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night. 

The   rose  leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson 

snow, 
"PaTed  the  turf  and  the  moss  below. 


The  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and 

wan. 
Like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dying  man. 

And  Indian  plants,  of  scent  and  hue         30 
The  sweetest  that  ever  were  fed  ou  dew, 
Leaf  by  leaf,  day  after  day. 
Were  massed  into  the  common  clay. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  and  gray, 

and  red. 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what  is 

dead. 
Like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the  dry  wind 

passed; 
Their  whistling  noise  made  the  birds  aghast. 

[And  the  gusty  winds  waked  the  wing^ 
i  seeds 

[Out  of  their  birthplace  of  ugly  weeds, 
Till  they  clung  round  many  a  sweet  flower's 
stem,  40 

VW^hich  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 

The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 

Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were 

set; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there, 
As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken 

stalks 
Were  bent  and  tangled  across  the  walks; 
And  the  leafless  network  of  parasite  bow^ 

ers 
Massed  into  ruin,  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the 
snow  so 

All  loathliest  weeds  began  to  grow, 

W|iose  coarse  leaves  were  splashed  with 
many  a  speck. 

Like  the  water-snake's  belly  and  the  toad's 
back. 

and  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank, 
nd  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock 
dank. 
Stretched  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 
And  stifled  the  air  tiU  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels 

loath. 
Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  under^ 

growth, 
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Prickly,  and  pulpous,  aud  blistering,  and 
blue,  60 

Livid,  and  starred  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and 

mould, 
Started  like   mist   from  the  wet  ground 

cold; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  animated  ! 

/ 
Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scura^ 
Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb. 
And  at  its  outlet  flags  huge  as  stakes 
Dammed  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  wa- 
ter-snakes. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still,  70 
The  vapors  arose  which  have  strength  to 

At  morn  they  were  seen,  at  noon  they  were 

felt, 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could 

melt. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from  spray  to  spray 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noonday 
Unseen;  every  branch  on  which  they  alit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was   burned  and 
bit 

The  Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forbid, 
Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid  79 

Of  its  folded  leaves,  which  toeether  grew. 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  frozen  glue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches 

soon 
By  the  heavy  axe  of  the  blast  were  hewn; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every 

pore, 
As  blood  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  more. 

For  Winter  came;  the  wind  was  his  whip; 
One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip; 
He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hills 
And  thev  clanked  at  his  girdle  like  mana- 
cles; 

His  breath  was  a  chain  which  without  a 
sound  90 

The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound ; 

He  came,  fiercely  driven,  in  his  chariot- 
throne. 

By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  Arctic  tone. 


Then  the  weeds  whidh  were  forms  of  living 

death 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  from  frost  • 
Was  bat  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost  t 

And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want; 
The  birds  dropped  stiff  from  the  frozen  air 
And  were  caught  in  the  branches  naked 
and  bare.  101 


First  there  came  down  a  thawing  rain, 

"    .  file 

again; 


And  its  dull  drops  froze  on  Uie  bonghs 


Then  there  steamed  up  a  freezing  dew 
Which  to  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain  grew; 

And    a    northern   whirlwind,  *  wandering 

about 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  smelt  a  dead  child 

out. 
Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden  and  heavy  and 

stiff. 
And  snapped  them  off  with  his  rigid  griff. 

When  Winter  had  gone  and  Spring  came 
back,  no 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck; 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and 
docks,  and  darnels. 

Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruined  cbar^ 
nels. 

CONCLUSION 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat, 
Ere  its  ontward  form  had  known  decay. 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  Bay. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind. 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light,  m 
Found  sadness  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance  and  strife. 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seeniy 
And  we  the  smulows  of  the  dream, 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  if  one  considers  it, 
To  own  that  death  itself  most  be. 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 
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That  ffarden  sweet,  that  lad?  fair,  130 

Aud  lul  sweet  shapes  and  odors  there. 
In  truth  have  never  passed  away  : 
T  is  we,  't  is  ours,  are  changed;  not  they. 

For  love,  and  heauty,  and  delight, 
There  is  no  death  nor  change  :  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  heing  themselves  ohscnre. 

A  VISION  OF  THE  SEA 

Ck>mpo8ed  at  Pisa  as  early  as  Aprils  and  pub- 
lished with  Prometheus  Unbound,  1820. 

'Tis  the  terror  of  tempest.    The  rags  of 

the  sail 
Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce 

gale; 
From  the  stark  night  of  vapors  the  dim  rain 

is  driven, 
And,  when  lightning  is  loosed,  like  a  deluge 

from  heaven, 
She  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  vrater- 

spouts  spin 
And  bend,  as  if  heaven  was  ruining  in. 
Which  they  seemed  to  sustain  with  their 

terrible  mass 
Afl  if  ocean  had  sunk  from  beneath  them; 

they  pass 
To  their  graves  in  the  deep  with  an  earth- 
quake of  sound, 
And  the  waves  and  the  thunders,  made 

silent  around,  --   -     -— ^--m. 

LeA^e  the  wind  to  its  echo.    The  vessel, 

now  tossed 
Through  the  low  trailing  rack  of  the  tem< 

pest,  is  lost 
In  the  skirts  of  the  thundercloud;  now 

down  the  sweep 
Of  the  wind-cloven  wave  to  the  chasm  of  | 

the  deep  I 

It  sinks,  aud  the  walls  of  the  watery  vale^ 
Whose  depths  of  dread  calm  are  unmovi 

by  the  gale, 
Dim  mirrors  of  ruin,  hang  gleaming  aboii 
While  the  surf,  like  a  chaos  of  stars,  like 

a  rout 
Of  death-flames,  like  whirlpools  of  fire- 
flowing  iron, 
With  splendor  and  terror  the  black  ship 

environ,  20 

Or,  like  sulphur-flakes  hurled  from  a  mine 

of  pale  fire, 
In  fountains  spout  o'er  it  In  many  a  spire 


The  pyramid-billows,  with  white  points  of 

brine. 
In  the  cope  of  the  lightning  inconstantly 

shine, 
As  piercing  the  sky  from  the  floor  of  the 

sea. 
The  great  ship  seems  splitting  1  it  cracks 

as  a  tree. 
While  an  earthauake  is  splintering  its  root, 

ere  the  blast 
Of    the    whirlwind    that    stripped    it    of 

brauches  has  passed. 
The  intense  thunder-balls  which  are  rain- 
ing from  heaven 
Have  shattered  its  mast,  and  it  stands  black 

and  riven.  30 

The  chinks  suck  destruction.    The  heavy 

dead  hulk 
On  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk. 
Like  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hunger- 
ing to  fold 
Its  corruption  around  it.    Meanwhile,  from 

the  hold. 
One  deck  is  burst  up  by  the  waters  be* 

low. 
And  it  splits  like  the  ice  when  the  thaw- 
breezes  blow 
O'er  the  lakes,  of  the  desert !    Who  sit  on 

the  other  ? 
Is  that  all  the  crew  that  lie  burying  each 

other. 
Like  the  dead  in  a  breach,  round  the  fore- 
mast ?    Are  those 
Twin  tigers  who  burst,  when  the  waters 

arose,  40 

In  the  agony  of  terror,  their  chains  in  the 

hold,— 
(What  now  makes  them  tame  is  what  then 

made  them  bold) 
Who  crouch,  side  by  side,  and  have  driven, 

like  a  crank. 
The  deep  grip  of  their  claws  through  the 

vibrating  plank,  — 
Are  these  all  ?    Nine  weeks  the  tall  vessel 

had  lain 
On  the  windless  expanse  of  the  watery 

plain, 
Where  the  death-darting  sun  cast  no  shadow 

at  noon. 
And  there  seemed  to  be  fire  in  the  beams 

of  the  moon, 
Till  a  lead-colored  fog  gathered  up  from 

the  deep. 
Whose  breath  was  quick  pestilence;  then, 

the  cold  sleep  so 
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Crept,  like  blight  through  the  ears  of  a 

thick  field  of  corn, 
O'er  the  populous  vessel.     And  even  and 

mom, 
With  their  hammocks  for  oofiBns,  the  sea- 
men aghast 
Like  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their 

comrades  cast 
Down  the  deep,  which  closed  on  them  above 

and  around. 
And  the  sharks  and  the  dogfish  their  grave- 
clothes  unbound. 
And  were   glutted    like   Jews  with    this 

manna  rained  down 
\From  God  on  their  wilderness.     One  after 

one 
The  mariners  died;  on  the  eve  of  this  day. 
When  the  tempest  was  gathering  in  cloudy 

array,  60 

But  seven  remained.    Six  the  thunder  has 

smitten, 
And  they  lie  black  as  mnnunies  on  which 

Time  has  written 
His  scorn  of  the  embalmer;  the  seventh, 

from  the  deck 
An  oak-splinter  pierced  through  his  breast 

and  his  back, 
And  hung  out  to  the  tempest,  a  wreck  on 

the  wreck. 
No  more?    At  the  helm  sits  a  woman 

more  fair 
Than    heaven  when,  unbinding  its  star- 
braided  hair. 
It  sinks  with  the  sun  on  the  earth  and  the 

sea. 
She  clasps  a  bright  child  on  her  npgathered 

knee; 
It  laughs  at  the  lightning,  it  mocks  the 

mixed  thunder  70 

Of  the  air  and  the  sea;  with  desire  and 

with  wonder 
It  is  beckoning  the  tigers  to  rise  and  come 

near; 
It  would  play  with  those  eyes  where  the 

radiance  of  fear 
Is  outshining  the  meteors;  its  bosom  beats 

The  heart-fire  of  pleasure  has  kindled  its  eye, 
Whilst  its  mother's  is  lustreless:  'Smile 

not,  my  child, 
But  sleep  deeply  and  sweetly,  and  so  be 

beguiled 
Of  the  pang  that  awaits  us,  whatever  that  be. 
So  dreadful  since  thou  must  divide  it  with 

xne  I 


Dream,  sleep  !  This  pale  bosom,  thy  cra- 
dle and  bed,  so 

Will  it  rock  thee  not,  infant  ?  'T  is  beat- 
ing with  dread  I 

Alas  !  what  is  life,  what  is  death,  what  are 
we, 

That  when  the  ship  sinks  we  no  longer 
may  be  ? 

What !  to  see  thee  no  more,  and  to  feel 
thee  no  more  ? 

To  be  after  life  what  we  have  been  before  ? 

Not  to  touch  those  sweet  hands,  not  to  look 
on  those  eyes. 

Those  lips,  and  that  hair,  all  that  smiling 
disguise 

Thou  yet  wearest,  sweet  spirit,  which  I, 
day  by  day. 

Have  so  long  called  my  child,  but  which 
now  fades  awav 

Like  a  rainbow,  and  I  the  fallen  shower  ? ' 
Lo  !  the  ship  90 

Is  settling,  it  topples,  the  leeward  ports  dip; 

The  tigers  leap  up  when  they  feel  the  slow 
brine 

Crawling  inch  by  inch  on  them;  hair,  ears, 
limbs,  and  eyue 

Stand  rigid  with  horror;  a  loud,  long, 
hoarse  cry 

Bursts  at  once  from  their  vitals  tremen- 
dously, 

And  't  is  borne  down  the  mountainous  vale 
of  the  wave. 

Rebounding,  like  thunder,  from  crag  to 
cave, 

Mixed  with  the  clash  of  the  lashing  rain. 

Hurried  ou  by  the  might  of  the  hurricane. 

The  hurricane  came  from  the  west,  and 
passed  on  100 

By  the  path  of  the  gate  of  the  eastern  sun. 

Transversely  dividing  the  stream  of  the 
storm; 

As  an  arrowy  serpent,  pursuing  the  form 

Of  an  elephant,  bursts  through  the  brakes 
of  the  waste. 

Black  as  a  cormorant  the  screaming  blast. 

Between  ocean  and  heaven,  like  an  ocean, 
passed. 

Till  it  came  to  the  clouds  on  the  verge  of 
the  world 

Which,  based  on  the  sea  and  to  heaven  op- 
curled, 

Like  columns  and  walls  did  surround  and 
sustain 

The  dome  of  the  tempest;  it  rent  them  in 
twain,  sio 
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As  a  flood  rends  its  barriers  of  moautain- 

ous  crag; 
And  the  dense  clouds  in  many  a  ruin  and 

rag, 
lAke  the  stones  of  a  temple  ere  earthquake 

has  passed. 
Like  the  dust  of  its  fall,  on  the  whirlwind 

are  cast; 
They  are  scattered  like  foam  on  the  tor- 
rent; and  where 
The  wind  has  burst  out  through  the  chasm, 

from  the  air 
Of  clear  morning  the  beams  of  the  sunrise 

flow  in, 
CDimpeded,  keen,  golden,  and  crystalline, 
Banded  armies  of  light  and  of  air;  at  one 

gate 
They  encounter,  but  interpenetrate.         120 
And  that  breach  in  the  tempest  is  widening 

away. 
And  the  caverns  of  cloud  are  torn  up  by 

the  day. 
And  the  fierce  winds  are  sinking  with  weary 

wings. 
Lulled  by  the  motion  and  murmnringfs 
And  the  long  glassy  heave  of  the  rocking 

sea. 
And  overhead  glorious,  but  dreadful  to 

see, 
The  wrecks  of  the  tempest,  like  vapors  of 

gold. 
Are  consuming  in    sunrise.    The  heaped 

waves  behold 
The  deep  calm  of  blue  heayen  dilating 

above, 
Ajid,  like  passions  made  still  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Love,  130 
Beneath  the  clear  surface  reflecting  it  slide 
Tremulous  with  soft  influence;   extending 

its  tide 
From  the  Andes  to  Atlas,  round  mountain 

and  isle. 
Round   sea-birds  and  wrecks,  paved  with 

heaven's  azure  smile. 
The  wide  world  of  waters  is  vibrating. 

Where 
Is  the  ship  ?     On  the  verge  of  the  wave 

where  it  lay 
One  tiger  is  mingled  in  ghastly  affray 
With  a  sea-snake.    The    foam    and    the 

smoke  of  the  battle 
Stain  the  clear  air  with  snnbows.     The  jar, 

and  the  rattle  139 

Of  solid  bones  crushed  by  the  infinite  stress 
Of  the  snake's  adamantine  voluminousness; 


And  the  hum  of  the  hot  blood  that  spouts 
and  rains 

Where  the  gripe  of  the  tiger  has  wounded 
the  veins, 

Swollen  with  rage,  strength,  and  effort;  the 
whirl  and  the  splash 

As  of  some  hideous  engine  whose  brazen 
teeth  smash 

The  thin  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thun- 
der; the  screams 

And  hissings,  crawl  fast  o'er  the  smooth 
ocean-streams, 

Each  sound  like  a  centipede.  Near  this 
commotion 

A  blue  shark  is  hanging  within  the  blue 
ocean. 

The  fin-winged  tomb  of  the  victor.  The 
other  150 

Is  winning  his  way  from  the  fate  of  his 
brother. 

To  his  own  with  the  speed  of  despair.  Lo  ! 
a  boat 

Advances;  twelve  rowers  with  the  impulse 
of  thought 

Urge  on  the  keen  keel,  —  the  brine  foams. 
At  the  steru 

Three  marksmen  stand  levelling.  Hot 
bullets  bum 

In  the  breast  of  the  tiger,  which  yet  bears 
him  on 

To  his  refuge  and  ruin.  One  fragment 
alone  — 

'T  is  dwindling  and  sinking,  't  is  now  almost 
gone  — 

Of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  peers  out  of  the 
sea. 

With  her  left  hand  she  grasps  it  impetu- 
ously, 160 

With  her  right  hand  she  sustains  her  fair 
infant.     Death,  Fear, 

Love,  Beauty,  are  mixed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, 

Which  trembles  and  bums  with  the  fervor 
of  dread 

Around  her  wild  eyes,  her  bright  hand, 
and  her  head. 

Like  a  meteor  of  light  o'er  the  waters !  her 
child 

Is  yet  smiling,  and  playing,  and  murmur- 
ing; so  smiled 

The  false  deep  ere  the  storm.  Like  a  sis- 
ter and  brother 

The  child  and  the  ocean  still  smile  on  each 
other. 

Whilst 
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THE  CLOUD 
Publiflhed  with  Prpmethem  Unbound,  1820. 

I  BRING  fr^sh  showers  for  the  thirstiDg 
flowers. 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  lieht  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that 
Waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's 
breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  4l^o^  ^^^  ^^hing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  ereen  plains  under,       lo 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  beloW| 

And  their  ^at  pine^  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night 't  is  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bow- 
ers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits;  ao 

Over  earth  and  ocean  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or 
stream. 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue 
smile. 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains.  30 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  froth  the 
lit  sea  beneath, 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love,  40 

And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 


With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy 
nest. 
As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbM  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  Moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 
Which  only  the  angels  hear,  50 

May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's 
thin  roof. 
The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built 
tent. 
Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me 
on  high. 
Are  each   paved   with    the  moon  and 
these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel 
and  swim,  61 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape    to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like 
shape. 
Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof,  — 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The    triumphal    arch,    through    which   I 
march. 
With  hurricane,  fir.e,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to 
my  chair. 
Is  the  million-colored  bow;  70 

The  sphere-flre  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 
While  the  moist    earth   was    laughing 
below.  * 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 
.  And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 
pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and 

shores; 
I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
I7r  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stsin 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their 
convex  gleams 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  & 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotiq^hy 
And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
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Like  A  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost 
from  the  tomb, 
I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


TO  A  SKYLARK 

Composed  at  Leghorn,  and  published  with 
Prometheus  Unbound^  1820.  The  occasion  is 
described  by  Mrs.  8helley :  *  In  the  spring  we 

Sent  a  week  or  two  near  Leghorn,  borrowing 
e  house  of  some  friends,  who  were  absent  on 
»  journey  to  fiigland.  It  was  on  a  beautiful 
summer  eyening  while  wandering  among  the 
lanes,  whose  myrtle  hedges  were  the  bowers 
of  the  fireflies,  that  we  heard  the  carolling  of 
the  skylark,  which  im^ired  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  poems.* 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit  I 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  Heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.  / 


Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  ai  cloud  of  ffre; 
The  bine  deep  thou  wine^st, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring 
ever  singest.    ' 


>:- 


In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run; 
Like  an  jnbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just 
begttn*  ^ 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
Li  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  —  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill 
delight,  ao 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear 
Until  we  hardly  see  —  we  feel  that  it  is 
there; 

All  the  earth  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is  loud. 


As  when  Night  is  bare 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  Heaven 
is  overflowed.  '.30 

What  thon  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From    rainbow  clouds    there   flow 
not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of 
melody. 

Like  a  Poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought,    \ 
Singing  hymns  wabidden     ' 
lill  the  worlois  wrought   ' 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded 
not:  40 


Like  a  hiffh-bom  maiden 

In  a  piUace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 


Soul  m  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  —  which  over- 
flows her  bower : 


^f 


/\Am( 


Like  a  glowworm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scatterinfi^  unbeholden 
Its  aSnal  hue 
long  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen 
it  from  the  view :  '.    so 


Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  those 
heavy  wingM  thieves.       "*•  ^  / 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass. 
Bain-awakened  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass.  .  60 

Teach  ns,  Sprite  or  Bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine; 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so 
divine. 
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Chorus  Hjmeneal, 

Or  triampbal  obanti 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some 
hidden  want  ,  70 

What  objects  are  the  founts^ 

Of  tl^y  hi^PBY  atrain  7 
What  fields  or  waves  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  igno^ 
ranee  of  pain  ? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyanoe 

Languor  cannot  be; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee; 
Ihon  lovfist  —  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad 
satiety.  .  80 

Waking  or  asleep 
/s  Thou  of  death  must  deem 

'  ^      ,   <rhin§8  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream  ^ 
"^  Or  bow  could  thy  notes  flow  in  su9]l  aj^a- 
tal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after,    '    "  ' 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our  sincerest  laughter  /  .  - 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of 
saddest  thought.  '     t  t   i.  ^  {  90 

Tet  11 79  could  SQfiin 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  Lorn 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should 
come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the 
ground !  ".  100 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  braiu  must  know. 
Such  harmonfous  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow 
The  world  should  listen  then  —  as  I  am 
listening  now. 


ODE  TO  LIBERTY 

Published  with  Prometheus  Unbound,  1820 
Shelley  sent  it  to  Peacock  with  permissioii  to 
insert  asterisks  in  stanzas  fifteen  and  sixteen 
in  case  his  publisher  objected  to  the  expreasiooa 
there  used. 

Yet  Freedom,  yet,  thy  banner  torn  bat  flyhig 
'Stresnu  like  a  tbuuder-atorm  against  the  wind. 

Btbos. 


A  GLORIOUS  people  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  Nations;  Liberty, 
From  heart  to  neart,  from  tower  to  tower, 
o'er  Spain, 
Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky. 
Gleamed.    My  soul  spumed  the  chaina  of 
its  dismay, 
And  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  son^ 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  strong; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  douda 
among, 
Hovering  in  verse  o'er  its  accnstozned 
prey; 
Till  from  its  station  in  the  Hearen  of 
fame 
The  Spirit's  whirlwind  rapt  it,  and  the  raj 
Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 
Which  paves  the  void  was  from  behind  it 
flung. 
As  foam  from  a  ship's  swiftness,  when 

there  came 
A  voice  out  of  the  deep:  I  will  reoord  the 
same. 

II 

The  Snn  and  the  serenest  Moon  spnuiff 
forth;  * 

The  burning  stars  of  the  abysa  were 
hurled 
Into  the  depths  of  heaven.    The  daedal 
earth. 
That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all-sustaining  air; 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse^ 
For  thou  wert  not;  but  power  from  worst 
producing  worse, 
The  snirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there, 
And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery 
forms. 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and 
despair 
Within  them,  raging  without  tmoe  or 
terms. 
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The  bosom  of  their  violated  unrse 
Groauedy  for  beasts  warred  on  beasts, 
and  worms  on  worms. 
And  men  on  men;  each  heart  was  as  a  hell 
of  storms. 

Ill 
Man,  the  imperial  slume,  then  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
Of  the  Sun's  throne;  palace  and  pyramid, 
Temple  and  prison,  to  many  a  swarming 
million 
Were  as  to  mountain  wolves  their  ragged 
oaves. 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cnnnma;,  blind,  and  rude. 
For  thou  wert  not;  but  o  er  the  populous 
solitude. 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of 
waves. 
Hung  Tyranny;  beneath,  sate  deified 
The  sister-pest,  oongregator  of  slaves; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and 
blooa 
Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are 

dyed. 
Drove  the  astonished  herds  of  men  from 
every  side. 

IV 

The  noddine  promontories,  and  blue  isles. 
And  oloud-like  mountains,  and  dividuous 
waves 
Of  Greece,  basked  glorious  in  the  open 
smiles 
Of   fiivoring  heaven;  from    their    en- 
chanted caves 
Frophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody. 
On  the  unapprehensive  wild 
The  vine,  the  com,  the  olive  mild. 
Grew  savage  yet,  to  human  use  unrecon- 
ciled; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the  sea. 
Lake  the  man's  thought  dark  in  the  in- 
fant's brain, 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is 

to  be, 
-   Art's  deathless  dreams  lay  veiled  by 
many  a  vein 
Of  Parian  stone ;  and,  yet  a  speechless  child. 
Terse  murmured,  and  rhilosophy  did 

strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  for  thee;  when  o'er  the 
^geanmain 


Athens  arose;  a  city  such  as  vision 
Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver 
•    towers 
Of  battlemeuted  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonrv:  the  ocean  floors 
Pave  it;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
By  thunder-zoned. winds,  each  head 
Within  its  cloudy  wings  with  sun-fire  gar- 
landed, — 
A  divine  work  I    Athens,  diviner  yet, 
Gleamed  with  its  crest  of  colunms,  on 
the  will 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond, 
set; 
For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative 
skiU 
Peopled,  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal 
dead 
In  marble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earUest  throne  and  lat- 
est oracle. 

^  ( 

Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  forever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away  I 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 
With  an  earth-awakening  blast 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  past; 
Beligion  veils  her  eyes;  Oppression  shrinks 
aghast 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  love,  and 
wonder, 
Which  soars  where  Expectation  never 
flew, 
Bending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asun- 

derl  -  / 

One    ocean   feeds    the    clouds,    and 
streams,  and  dew;  ' 

One  sun  inumines  heaven;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever  new* 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  de- 
light renew. 

VII 

Then  Borne  was,  and  from  thy  deep  bosom 
fairest, 
Like  a  wolf-cub  from  a  Cadmean  Mienad, 
She  drew  the  milk  of  greatness,  though  thy 
dearest 
From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet   un- 
weankl; 
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And  many  a  deed  of  terrible  uprightness 
By  thy  sweet  love  was  sanctified; 
And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  thy  side, 
Saintly  Camillas  lived,  and  firm  Atilius  died. 
But  when  tears  stained  thy  robe  of  vestal 
whiteness, 
And    gold    profaned    thy  Capitolian 
throne, 
Thou  didst  desert,    with  spirit-winged 
lightness, 
The  senate  of  the  tyrants:  they  sunk 
prone 
Slaves  of  one  tyrant     Palatinus  sighed 
Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  song;  that  tone 
Thou  didst  delay  to  hear,  lamenting  to 
disown. 

VIII 

From  what  Hyroanian  glen  or  frozen  hill. 
Or  piny  promontory  of  the  Arctic  main. 
Or  utmost  islet  inaccessible, 

Didst  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign, 
Teaching  the  woods  and  waves,  and  desert 
rocks. 
And  every  Naiad's  ice-cold  urn, 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stem. 
Of  that  sublimest  lore  which  man  had  dared 
unlearn  ? 
For  neither  didst  thou  watch  the  wizard 
flocks 
Of  the  Scald's  dreams,  nor  haunt  the 
Druid's  sleep. 
What  if  the  tears  rained  through  thy 
shattered  locks 
Were  quickly  dried?  for  thou  didst 
groan,  not  weep. 
When  from  its  sea  of  death,  to  kill  and 
bum. 
The  Galilean  serpent  forth  did  creep. 
And  made  thy  world  an  undistinguisuable 
heap. 

IX 

A  thousand  years  the  Earth  oried,  Where 
art  thou  ? 
And  then  the  shadow  of   thy  coming 
fell  ^ 

On  Saxon  Alfred's  olive-cinctured  brow; 

And  many  a  warrior-peopled  citadel. 
Like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat 
deep. 
Arose  in  sacred  Italy, 
Frowning  o'er  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaveSf  in  tower- 
orowned  majesty; 


That  multitudinous  anarchy  did  sweep 
And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idle 
foam, 
Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest 
deep, 
Strange  melody  with  love  and  awe 
struck  dumb 
Dissonant  arms;  and  Art,  which  cannot  die. 
With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly 

home 
Fit  imagery  to  pave  heaven's  everlasting 
dome. 


Thou  huntress  swifter  than   the  Mocm  1 
thou  terror 
Of  the  world's  wolves  t  thou  bearer  of 
the  Quiver, 
Whose    sun-like    shafts   pierce    tempest- 
winged  Error, 
As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds  when  tbej 
dissever 
In  the  calm  regions  of  the  orient  day  I 

Luther  caueht  thy  wakening  glanee; 
Like  lightning,  from  his  leaden  lanoe 
Beflected,  it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the 
trance 
In  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay; 
And  England's  prophets  hailed  thee 
as  their  queen. 
In  songs  whose  music  cannot  pass  awaj» 
Though  it  must  flow  forever;  not  un- 
seen 
Before  the  spirit-sighted  countenanoe 
Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad 

scene 
Beyond  whose  night  he  saw,  with  a  de- 
jected mien. 

XI 

The  eager  hours  and  unreluctant  years 

As  on  a  dawn-illumined  mountain  stood. 
Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and 
fears, 
Darkenine  each  other  vrith  their  moUi- 
tude. 
And  oried  aloud.  Liberty !    Indignation 
Answered  Pity  from  her  cave; 
Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave. 
And  Desolation  howled  to  the  destroyer. 
Save! 
When,  like  heaven's  sun  girt  by  the  e» 
halation 
Of  its  own  glorious  light,  thoa  didit 
arise. 
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Chasing  thy  foes  from  nation  unto  nation 

Like  shadows:   as  if  day  had  cloven 

the  skies 

At  dreaming  midnight  o'er  the  western 

wave, 

Men  started,  staggering  with  a  glad  8ar> 

prise, 
Under  the  lightnings  of  thine  unfamiliar 
eyes. 

XII 

Thou  heaven  of  earth  t   what  spells  could 
pall  thee  then, 
In  ominous  eclipse  ?  a  thousand  years. 
Bred  from  the  slime  of  deep  oppression's 
den. 
Dyed  all  thy  liquid  light  with  blood  and 
tears, 
Till  thy  sweet  stars  could  weep  the  stain 
awajr; 
How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood 
Round  France,  the  ghastly  vintage, 
stood 
Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  Folly's 
mitred  brood  I 
When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  far 
than  they. 
The  Anarch  of  thine  own  bewildered 
powers. 
Rose;  armies  mingled  in  obscure  array. 
Like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  die 
sacred  bowers 
Of  serene  heaven.    He,  by  the  past  pu^> 
sued,  • 
Rests  with  those  dead  but  unforgotten 

hours, 
Whose  ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their 
ancestral  towers. 

XIII 

England  yet  sleeps:  was  she  not  called  of 
old? 
Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling 
thunder 
Vesuvius  wakens  ^tna,  and  the  cold 
SnowHsrags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in 
sunder; 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  .£oIian  isle 
From  Pithecnsa  to  Pelorus 
Howls,  and    leaps,  and  glares  in 
chorus; 
They  cry,  Be  dim,  ye  lamps  of  heaven 
suspended  o'er  us ! 
Her  chains  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need 
but  smile 


And  they  dissolve;  but  Spain's  were 
links  of  steel, 
Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny  I  appeal 
To  the  etemalyears  enthroned  berore  us 
In  the  dim  West;  impress  us  from  a  seal, 
All  ye  have  thought  and  done  J    Time 
cannot  dare  conceaL 

XIV 
Tomb  of  Arminkis  t  render  up  thy  dead 
Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's 
staff. 
His  soul  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head; 

Thy  victory  shall  be  his  epitaph. 
Wild  Bacchanal  of  truth's  mysterious  wine. 
Ring-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fear  or  hope  ?  thou  art  already 
free  I 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divine 
And    glorious  world  1    thou    flowery 
wuderness  t 
Thou  island  of  eteruitv  !  thou  shrine 
Where  desolation  clothed  with  lovell^ 
ness 
Worships  the  thing  thou  wert !    O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart;  repress 
The  beasts  who  make  their  dens  thy 
sacred  palaces. 

XV 

Oh,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious 
name 
Of  Kin^  into  the  dust  1  or  write  it  there. 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 
Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light 
air 
Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  dose  behind  ! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard. 
Lift  the  victory-flashini?  sword, 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  foul  gor- 
dian  word, 
Which,  weak  itself  as  stubble,  yet  can 
bind 
Into  a  mass,  irrefragably  firm. 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  man- 
kind; 
The  sound  has  poison  in  it,  'tis  the 
sperm 
Of  what  makes  life  foul,  cankerous,  and 
abhorred; 
Disdain  not  thou,  at  thine  appointed  term. 
To  set  thine  armM  heel  on  this  reluctant 
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XVI 

Oh,  that  the  wise  from  their  bright  mindfl 
would  kindle 
Snoh  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim 
world, 
That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink 
and  dwindle 
Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was 
hurled, 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  im- 
pure; 
11111  human  thoughts  might   kneel 
alone, 
Each  before  the  ludgment-throne 
own  aweless  soul,  or  of  the  power 
unknown  I 
Oh,  that    the  words  which  make    the 
thoughts  obscure 
From  which  they  spring,  as  clouds  of 
glimmering  dew 
From  a  white  lake  blot  heaven's  blue 
portraiture, 
Were  stripped  of  their  thin  masks  and 
yarious  hue 
And  frowns  and  smiles  and  splendors  not 
their  own, 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  false  and  true 
They  stand  before  their  Lord,  each  to  re- 
ceive its  due. 

xvn 
He  who  taught  man  to  vanauish  whatsoever 
Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave 
Crowned  him  the  King  of  Life.     Oh,  vain 
endeavor  I 
If  on  his  own  high  will,  a  willing  slave, 
He  has  enthroned  the  oppression  and  the 
oppressor. 
What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millions  at  their  need,  ^ 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within 
the  seed? 
Oh,  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor, 
Driving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's 
throne, 
Checks  the  great  mother  stooping  to  ca- 
ress her 
And  cries:  *  Give  me,  thy  child,  domin- 
ion 
Over  all  height  and  depth  ? '  if  Life  can 
breed 
New  wants,  and  wealth  from  those  who 

toil  and  f^rotm 
Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hers  a  thousand- 
fold for  one. 


XVIII 

Come  thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost 
cave 
Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  morning- 
star 
Beckons  the  sun  from  the  £oan  wave. 
Wisdom.    I  hear    the  pennons  of  her 
car 
Self-moving,  like  cloud  charioted  by  flame; 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not. 
Rulers  of  eternal  thought, 
To  judge  with  solemn  truth  life's  ill-appor- 
tioned lot  ? 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  tbe 
Fame 
Of  what  has  been,  the  Hope  of  what 
wUlbe? 
O  Liberty  I  if  such  could  be  thy  name 
Wert  thou   disjoined  from  these,  or 
they  from  thee  — 
If    thine  or  theirs   were  treasures  to  be 
bought 
By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  the  wise  and 

free 
Wept  tears,  and  blood  like  tears  ?  —  The 
solemn  harmony 

XIX 

Paused,  and  the  Spirit  of  that  mighty  sing- 
ing 
To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn; 
Then  as  a  wild  swan,  when  siiblimely  wing- 
ing 
Its  path  athwart  the  thunder-smoke  of 
dawn, 
Sinks  headlong  through  the  aerial  golden 
light 
On  the  heavy  sounding  plain. 
When    the    bolt    has    pierced    its 
brain; 
As  snmmer  donds  dissolve  unburdened  of 
their  rain; 
As     a    far    taper   fades    with    fading 
nififht, 
As  a  brief    insect   dies  with    dying 
day,  — 
My  song,  its  pinions  disarrayed  of  might. 
Drooped ;  o'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far 
away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sus- 
tain. 
As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery 

way 
Hiss  round  a  drowner's  head  in  their 
tempestuous  play. 
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TO  

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  River-god  were 

Pablished    by    Mrs.  Shelley,  Po$tkumou8 

Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep, 

Poem,  1824 

As  he  followed  the  light 

I  FEAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden, . 

Of  the  fleet  nvmph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

Thoa  needest  not  fear  mine; 

My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Byer  to  burden  thine. 

Ill 

*  Oh,  save  me  !  Oh,  guide  me» 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion, 

For  he  erasps  me  now  by  the  hair  1 ' 
The  loud  Ocean  heard, 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine; 

Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 

To  its  blue  depth  stirred, 

With  which  I  worship  thine. 

And  divided  at  her  prayer; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 

ARETHUSA 

Fled  like  a  sunny  beam; 

Behind  her  descended 

Composed  at  Pisa,  and  published  by  Mrs. 

Her  billows,  unblended 

Shelley,  Potthumous  Poenu,  1824. 

With  the  brackish  Dorian  streaoL 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 

I 

On  the  emerald  main 

Aretrusa  arose 

Alpheus  rushed  behind, 

From  her  couch  of  snows 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. 

A  dove  to  its  ruin 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 

With  many  a  jag. 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 
She  leapt  down  the  rocks, 

IV 

Under  the  bowers 

With  her  rainbow  locks 

Where  the  Ocean  Powers 

Streaming  among  the  streams; 

Sit  on  their  pearlM  thrones; 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

Through  the  coral  woods 

The  downward  ravine 

Of  the  weltering  floods, 

Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams; 
And  gliding  and  springing, 

Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones; 

Through  the  dim  beams 

She  went,  ever  singing, 

Which  amid  the  streams 

In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep; 

Weave  a  network  of  colored  light; 

The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  under  the  oaves. 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 

Where  the  shadowy  waves 

As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep. 

Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night; 
Outspeeding  the  shark. 

II 

And  the  swordfish  dark, 

Then  Alpheus  bold. 
On  his  glacier  cold, 

Under  the  ocean  foam, 

And  up  through  the  rifts 

With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook; 

Of  the  mountain  clifts 

And  opened  a  chasm 

They  passed  to  their  Dorian  home. 

In  the  rocks  —  with  the  spasm 

All  Erymanthus  shook. 

V 

And  the  black  south  wind 

And  now  from  their  fountains 

It  unsealed  behind 

In  Enna's  mountains. 

Xhe  urns  of  the  silent  snow. 

Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  bask% 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Did  rend  in  sunder 

Grown  single-hearted, 

The  bars  of  the  springs  below. 

They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 
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At  snnrise  they  leap 
From  their  cradles  steep 

In  the  caye  of  the  shelving  hill; 
At  noontide  they  flow 
Through  the  woods  below 

And  the  meadows  of  asphodel; 
And  at  nieht  they  sleep 
In  the  rod^ing  deep 

fieneath  the  Ortygiau  shore. 
Like  spirits  that  lie 
In  the  azure  sky 

When  they  lore  but  live  no  more. 


SONG  OF  PROSERPINE 

WHILE  GATHERING   FLOWERS  ON  THE 
PLAIN  OF  ENNA 

Published  by  Mn.  Shelley,  in  her  finit  ool- 
lected  edition,  1839. 

Sacred  Goddess,  Mother  Earth, 
Thou  from  whose  immortal  bosom 

Gods,  and  men,  and  beasts  have  birth, 
Leaf  and  blade,  and  bud  and  blossom. 

Breathe  thine  iufluenee  most  divine 

On  thine  own  child,  Proserpine. 

If  with  mists  of  evening  dew 

Thou  dost  nourish  these  Yonng  flowers 
Till  they  grow,  in  scent  and  hue, 

Fairest  children  of  the  hours, 
Breathe  thine  influence  most  divine 
On  thine  own  child,  Proserpine. 


HYMN  OF  APOLLO 

This  and  the  following  poem  were  com- 
posed for  insertion  in  a  projected  drama  of 
WiUiams,  Midas,  It  was  published  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Poithumaua  Poema,  1824. 


The  sleepless  Hoars  who  watch  me  as  I 

lie, 
Curtained  with  star-inwoven  tapestries 
From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky, 
Fanning  the  busy  dreams  from  my  dim 

eyes, 
Waken  me  when  their  Mother,  the  gray 

Dawn, 
Tells  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon 

is  gone. 


Then  I  arise,  and  climbing  Heayen's  bloe 

dome, 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  waves, 
Leavinj?  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  foam; 
My  KK>tstep8  pave  the  clouds  with  fire; 

the  caves 
Are  filled  with  my  bright  presence,  and  the 

air 
Leaves  the  green  earth  to  my  embraces 

bare. 

Ill 
The  sunbeams  are  my  shafts,  with  which  I 
kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  the 
day; 
All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 

Fly  me,  and  from  the  glory  of  my  my 
Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new 

miyht, 
Until  dimmished  by  the  reign  of  night. 

IV 

I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows  and  the 

flowers 
With  their  ethereal  colors;  the  moon's 

globe 
And  the  pure  stars  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a 

robe; 
Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may 

shine 
Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

V 
I  stand  afpoon  upon  the  peak  of  Hcftven, 
Then  with/ unwilling    steps   I  wander 
down 
Into  the  clouds  of  the  Atlantic  even; 
For  grief  that  I  depart  they  weep  and 
nrown. 
What  look  is  more  delightful  than  the 

smile* 
With  which  I  soothe  them  from  the  western 
isle? 

VI 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 
Beholds  itself,  and  knows  itself  divine; 

All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse, 
All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine, 

All  light  of  Art  or  Nature ;«-  to  my  soog 

Victory  and  praise  in  its  own  right  be> 
long. 
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HYMN  OF  PAN 

Pabliibed    by    Mn.    Shelley,  Pottkmium 
Poemif  1824. 


Fbom  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  oome,  we  come; 
From  the  river-ffirt  islands, 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings* 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rusl^ 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme, 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bnshes, 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime. 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass, 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolos  was, 
Listening  my  sweet  pipings. 

II 
Liquid  Penens  was  flowing. 

And  all  dark  Tempe  la^ 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 
The  light  of  the  dymg  day. 
Speeded  by  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waves, 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns, 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewv  caves, 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow, 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

ni 

I  sane  of  the  dancing  stars, 

r  sang  of  the  d»dal  Earth, 
And  of  Heaven  —  and  the  giant  wars. 
And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth;  — 
And  then  I  changed  roy  pipings. 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Mienalns 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasped  a  reed. 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus  t 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed. 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood. 
At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipmgs. 

^     THE  QUESTION 

Published  by  Hunt,   The  Literary  Pocket' 
Book,  1822. 

I 
I  DRSAMED  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way. 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to 
spring. 


And  gentle  odors  led  my  steps  astray. 

Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 
Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 

Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  mng 
Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the 

stream, 
But  lussed  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  might- 
est  iu  dream. 


There  ^w  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets, 
Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the 
earth, 
The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets; 
Faint  ozlips;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose 
birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved;  and  that  tall  flower 
that  wets  — 
(Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness  and 
mirth) 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven  -  collected 

tears. 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voioci 
it  hears. 

Ill 
And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lash  eglan« 
tine, 
Green  oowbind  and  the  moonlight-colored 
May, 
And    cheiry    blossoms,  and  white    cups, 
whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by 
the  day. 
And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine, 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wander* 
ing  astray; 
And  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streaked 

with  gold. 
Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

IV 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 
There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple 
pranked  with  white; 
And  starrv  river  buds  among  the  sedge; 
And    floating   water-lilies,    broaa    and 
bright. 
Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 
With  moonlight    beams  of   their  own 
watery  light; 
And  bulrushes  and  reeds,  of  such  deep 

green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober 
sheen. 
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Methoueht  that  of  these  yisiooary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 
That  the  same  hues,  which  in  their  natural 
bowers 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 
Kept   these    imprisoned  children  of    the 
Hours 
Within  my  hand, — and  then,  elate  and 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come, 
That  I  might  there  present  it  I  — Oh,  to 
whom? 

THE  TWO  SPIRITS 
AN   ALLEGORY 

Pnblished    by   Mrs.  Shelley,    Pogthmmwi 
Poems,  1824. 

FIBST  BPIBIT 

O  THOU,  who  plumed  with  strong  desire 

Wouldst  float  above  the  earth,  beware  I 
A  Shadow  tracks  thj  flight  of  fire  — 

Night  is  commg  I 
Bright  are  the  regions  of  the  air, 

And  amon^  the  winds  and  beams 
It  were  delight  to  wander  there  — - 
Night  is  coming  I 

SECOND  SPtBIT 

The  deathless  stars  are  brieht  aboTe; 
If  I  would  cross  the  shaae  of  night, 
Within  my  heart  is  the  lamp  of  love, 

And  that  is  day  I 
And  the  moon  will  smile  with  gentle  light 
On  my  golden    plumes  where'er   Uiey 
move; 
The  meteors  will  linger  round  my  flight, 
And  make  ni^t  day. 

riKST  SPIRIT 

But  if  the  whirlwinds  of  darkness  waken 
Hail,  and  lightning,  and  stormy  rain  ? 
See,  the  bounds  of  the  air  are  shaken  ^> 

Night  is  coming ! 
The  red  swift  clouds  of  the  hurricane 
Ton  declining  sim  have  overtaken; 
The  clash  of   the  hail  sweeps  over  the 
plain  — 
Night  is  coming  I 

SEOOKD  spntiT 
X  lee  the  light,  and  I  hear  the  sotfnd; 
1 11  sail  on  the  flood  of  the  tempest  dark, 


With  the  calm  within  and  the  light  around 

Which  makes  niffht  day; 
And  thou,  when  the  ^oom  is  deep  mod 
stark. 
Look    from    thy   dull  earth,    slnmber- 
bound; 
My  moon-like  flight  thou  then  mayst  mark 
On  high,  M  away. 


Some  say  there  is  a  precipice 

Where  one  vast  pme  is  frosen  to  ruin 
O'er  piles  of  snow  and  chasms  of  ice 

Mid  Alpine  mountains; 
And  that  the  languid  storm  pursuing 

That  winged  shape  forever  flies 
Round  those  hoar  branches,  aye  renewing 
Its  aery  fountains. 

Some  say  when  nights  are  dry  and  clear, 
And  the  deathnlews  sleep  on  the  mo» 
rass, 
Sweet  whispers  are  heard  by  the  travel- 
ler, 
Which  make  night  day; 
And  a  silver  shape  like  his  early  love  doth 
pass, 
Upborne  by  her  wild  and  glittering  hair. 
And,  when  he  awakes    on  the   fragrant 
grass, 
He  finds  night  day. 


LETTER  TO  MARIA  GISBORNE 

This  letter  was  written  from  the  house  of 
Mn.  Gisbonie,  where  Shelley  had  tamed  the 
workshop  of  her  son,  Mr.  Revelev,  an  engineer, 
into  a  study.  ^Mn.  QiBbome/  write*  Mrs. 
Shelley,  *  had  beeu  a  friend  of  my  father  in  her 
younger  days.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  accom- 
plishments, and  charming  from  her  frank  and 
affectionate  nature.  She  had  the  most  intense 
love  of  knowledge,  a  delicate  and  trembling 
sensibility,  and  preserved  freshness  of  mind 
after  a  life  of  considerable  ad▼enitl^  As  a 
favorite  friend  of  my  father  we  had  sought  her 
with  eageniees,  and  the  most  open  and  cordial 
friendship  was  established  between  us.'  Shel* 
ley  also  describee  her : '  Mis.  Qisbome  is  a  sufl- 
ciently  amiable  and  very  aocomplisbed  woman ; 
[she  18  9rifioKpariiai  and  aB^v  —  how  far  she 
may  be  ^iKa^Bpmmi  1  don't  know,  for]  she  is 
the  antipodes  of  enthusiasm.' 

The  poem  was  pubUshed  by  Mrs.  Shellsy 
Pottkumous  Poeauy  1824. 
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Lbohobk,  JWjr  1, 1820. 
The  spider  spreads  her  webs  whether  she  be 
In  poet's  tower,  cellar,  or  bam,  or  tree; ' 
The  silkworm  in  the  dark  green  mulberry 

leaves 
His  windbg  sheet  and  cradle  ever  weaves; 
So  I,  a  thing  whom  moralists  call  worm. 
Sit  spinning  still  ronnd  this  decaying  form, 
From  the  nne  threads  of  rare  and  subtle 

thought  — 
No  net  of  words  in  garish  colors  wrought 
To  catch  the  idle  buzzers  of  the  day  — 
But  a  soft  cell,  where  when  that  fades  away 
Memory  may  clothe  in  wings  my  living 
name  n 

And  feed  it  with  the  asphodels  of  fame, 
Which  in  those  hearts  which  must  remem- 
ber me 
Grow,  making  love  an  immortality. 

Whoever  should  behold  me  now,  I  wist, 
Would  think  I  were  a  mighty  mechanist, 
Bent  with  sublime  Archimedean  art 
To  breathe  a  soul  into  the  iron  heart 
Of  some  machine  portentous,  or  strange  gin, 
Which  b^  the  force  of  figured  spells  might 
win  ao 

Its  way  over  the  sea,  and  sport  therein; 
For  ronnd  the  walls  are  hung  dread  engines, 

such 
As  Vulcan  never  wrought  for   Jove    to 

clutch 
Ixion  or  the  Titan,  —  or  the  qnick 
Wit  of  that  man  of  God,  St.  Dominie, 
To  convince  Atheist,  Turk  or  Heretic, 
Or  those  in  philanthropic  council  met, 
Who  thought  to  pay  some  interest  for  the 

debt 
They  owed  to  Jesus  Christ  for  their  salva- 
tion. 
By  giving  a  faint  foretaste  of  damnation  30 
To  Shakespeare,  Sidney,  Spenser  and  the 

rest 
Who  made  our  land  an  island  of  the  blest. 
When  lamp-like  Spain,  who  now  relumes 

her  fire 
On  Freedom's  hearth,  grew  dim  with  Em- 
pire:— 
With  thumbscrews,  wheels,  with  tooth  and 

spike  and  ja^, 
Which  fishers  found  under  the  utmost  crae 
Of  Cornwall  and  the  storm-encompassed 

isles, 
Where  to  the  sky  the   rude  sea  rarely 
smiles 


Unless  in  treacherous  wrath,  as  on  the 

mom 
When  the  exulting  elements  in  scom,       40 
Satiated  with  destroyed  destruction,  lay 
Sleeping  in  beauty  on  their  mangled  prey, 
As  panthers  sleep;  —  and    other  steange 

and  dread 
Magical  forms  the  brick  floor  overspread— 
Proteus  transformed  to  metal  did  not  make 
More  figures,  or  more  strange;  nor  did  he 

take 
Such  shapes  of  unintelligible  brass, 
Or  heap  himself  in  such  a  horrid  mass 
Of  tin  and  iron,  not  to  be  understood. 
And  forms  of  unimaginable  wood  50 

To  puzzle  Tubal  Cain  and  all  his  brood; 
Great  screws,  and  cones,  and  wheels,  and 

groovM  blocks,  — 
The  elements  of  what  will  stand  the  shocks 
Of  wave  and  wind  and  time.    Upon  the 

table 
More  knacks  and  quips  there  be  than  I  am 

able 
To  oatalofl^ze  in  this  verse  of  mine  :  — 
A  pretty  bowl  of  wood — not  full  of  wine, 
But  quicksilver;  that  dew  which  the  gnomes 

drink 
When  at  their  subterranean  toil  they  swink, 
Fledging  the  demons  of  the  earthquake, 

who  60 

Reply  to  them  in  lava  —  cry  halloo  f 
And  call  out  to  the  cities  o'er  their  head,  — 
Roofs,  towers  and  shrines,  the  dying  and 

the  dead. 
Crash  through  the  chinks  of  earths- and 

then  all  quaff 
Another  rouse,  and  hold  their  sides  and 

laugh. 
This  quicksilver  no  gnome  has  drank  — 

within 
The  walnut  bowl  it  lies,  veined  and  thin. 
In  color  like  the  wake  of  lieht  that  stains 
The  Tuscan  deep,  when  from  the  moist 

moon  rains 
The  inmost  shower  of  its  white  fire  —  the 

breeze  70 

Is  still  -^  blue  heaven  smiles  over  the  pale 

seas. 
And  in  this  bowl  of  quicksilver  —  for  I 
Yield  to  the  impulse  of  an  infancy 
Outlasting  manhood  —  I  have  made  to  float 
A  rude  icfealism  of  a  paper  boat,  — 
A  hollow  screw  with  cogs  —  Henry  will 

know 
The  thing  I  mean  and  laugh  at  me,  if  so 
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He  fears  not  I  should  do  more  miscliief. 

Next 
Lie  bills  and  calculations  much  perplexed, 
With  steamboats,  frigates,  and  machinery 
quaint  So 

Traced  over  them  in  blue  and  yellow  paint 
Then  comes  a  range  of  mathematical 
Instruments,  for  plans  nautical  and  stati- 
cal; 
A  heap  of  rosin,  a  queer  broken  glass 
With  ink  in  it;  a  china  cup  that  was 
What  it  will  never  be  agam,  I  think, 
A  thing  from  which  sweet  lips  were  wont 

to  drink 
The  liquor  doctors  rail  at— and  which  I 
Will  quaff  in  spite  of  them  —  and  when  we 

die 

We  '11  toss  up  who  died  first  of  drinking  tea, 

And  cry  out,  *  heads  or  tails  ? '  where'er  we 

be.  91 

Near  that  a  dusty  paint  box,  some  odd 

hooks, 
A  half-burnt  match,  an  ivory  block,  three 

books, 
Where  conic  sections,  spherics,  logarithms, 
To  great  Laplace  from  Saonderson  and 

Sims, 
Lie  heaped  in  their  harmonious  disarray 
Of  figures,  —  disentangle  them  who  may. 
Baron  de  Tott*s  Memoirs  beside  them  lie, 
And  some  odd  volumes  of  old  chemistry. 
Near  those  a  most  inexplicable  thing,       too 
With  lead  in  the  middle  —  I  'm  conjectur- 
ing 
How  to  make  Henry  understand;  but  no  — 
1 11  leave,  as  Spenser  says,  with  many  mo, 
I'his  secret  in  the  preg^nt  womb  of  time. 
Too  vast  a  matter  for  so  weak  a  rhyme. 

And  here  like  some  weird  Archimage 

sit  I, 
Plotting  dark  spells,  and  devilish  engmery. 
The  self-impelling  steam-wheels   of   the 

mind 
Which  pump  np  oaths  from  clergymen, 

and  grind 
The  gentle  spirit  of  our  meek  reviews    tio 
Into  a  powdery  foam  of  salt  abuse, 
Ruffiing  the  ocean  of  their  self -content; 
1  sit  —  and  smile  or  sigh  as  is  my  bent, 
But  not  for  them;  Libecoio  rushes  round 
With  an  inconstant  and  an  idle  sound  — 
I  heed  him  more  than  them;  the  thunder^ 

smoke 
Is  gathering  on  the  moantainii  like  a  cloak 


Folded  athwart  their  shoulders  broad  and 

bare; 
Th*e  ripe  com  under  the  undulating  air 
Undulates  like  an  ocean;  and  the  Tines   ■» 
Are  trembling  wide  in  all  their  treUised 

lines. 
The  murmur  of  the  awakening  aea  doth 

fill  * 

The  empty  pauses  of  the  blast;  the  hill 
Looks  hoary  through    the  white   eleetrie 

rain. 
And  from  the  glens  beyond,  in  sullen  stnda, 
The  interrupted  thunder  howls;  above 
One  chasm  of  heaven  smiles,  like  the  eye 

of  Love 
On  the  unquiet  world; — while  such  things 

are. 
How  could  one  worth  your  frl^idslup  heed 

the  war 
Of  worms  ?  the  shriek  of  the  world's  car^ 

rion  jays,  i]p 

Their  censure,  or  their  wonder,  or  th^ 

praise? 

You  are  not  here  I    the  quaint    witeh 
Memory  sees 
In  vacant  chairs  your  absent  images, 
And  points  where  once  you  sat,  and  now 

sliould  be 
But  are  not    I  demand  if  ever  we 
Shall  meet  as  then  we  met;  and  she  re- 
plies, 
Veiling  in  awe  her  second-dgfated  eyea; 
'I  know  the  past   alone  —  but    summcMB 

home 
My  sister  Hope, — she  speaks  of  all  to 

come.' 
But  I,  an  old  diviner,  who  knew  well      140 
Every  false  verse  of  that  sweet  orade. 
Turned  to  the  sad  enchantress  once  agaiB, 
And  sought  a  respite  from  my  gentle  pain, 
In  citing  every  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
Of  our  communion  —  how  on  the  peashori 
We  watched  the  ocean  and  the  sky  to- 
gether. 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  Italian  weatiier; 
How  I  ran  home  through  last  yearns  thnn- 

der-storm, 
And  felt  the  transverse  lightning  linger 
warm  149 

Upon  my  cheek;  and  how  we  often  made 
Feasts  for  each  other,  where  good-will  oat- 
weighed 
The  frugal  luxury  of  our  country  eheer, 
As  well  it  might,  were  it  less  firm  and  desr 
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Than  oars  must  ever  be;   and  how  we 

spun 
A  shroud  of  talk  to  bide  us  from  the  sun 
Of  this  familiar  life  which  seems  to  be 
But  is  not  —  or  is  but  quaint  mockery 
Of  all  we  would  believe  —  and  sadly  blame 
The  jarring  and  inexplicable  frame  159 

Of  this  wrong  world ;  and  then  anatomize 
The  purposes  and  thoughts  of  men  whose 

eyes 
Were  closed  in  distant  years;  or  widely 

guess 
The  issue  of  the  earth's  great  business, 
When  we  shall  be  as  we  no  longer  are,  — 
Like  babbling  gossips  safe,  who  hear  the 

war 
Of  winds,  and  sigh,  but  tremble  not; — or 

how 
Ton  listened  to  some  interrupted  flow 
Of  visionary  rhyme,  —  in  joy  and  pain 
Struck  from  the  inmost  fountains  of  my 

brain,  169 

With  little  skill  perhaps;  or  how  we  sought 
Those  deepest  wells  of  passion  or  of  thought 
Wrought  by  wise  poets  in  the  waste  of 

years, 
Staining   their   sacred    waters  with    our 

tears, — 
Quenching  a  thirst  ever  to  be  renewed. 
Or  how  I,  wisest  lady  I  then  indued 
The  language  of  a  land  which    now  is 

free. 
And,  winded  with  thoughts  of  truth  and 

maiesiy, 
Flits  ronna  the  tyrant's  sceptre  like  a  cloud. 
And  bursts  the  peopled  prisons,  and  cries 

aloud, 
'My    name  is  Legion  I'  —  that  majestic 

toneue  180 

Which  Calderon  over  the  desert  flung 
Of  ages  and  of  nations,  —  and  which  found 
An  echo  in  our  hearts, — and  with  the 

sound 
Startled  oblivion; — thou  wert  then  to  me 
As  is  a  nurse  —  when  inarticulately 
A  child  would  talk  as  its  grown  parents  do. 
If  living  winds  the  rapid  clouds  pursue, 
If  hawks  chase  doves  through  the  ethereal 

way, 
Huntsmen  the  innocent  deer,  and  beasts 

their  prey, 
Why  should  not  we  rouse  with  the  spirit's 

blast  190 

Ont  of  the  forest  of  the  pathless  past 
These  recollected  pleasures  ? 


You  are  now 
In  London,  that  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and 

flow 
At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 
Vomits  its  wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for 

more. 
Tet  in  its  depth  what  treasures  I   You  will 

see 
That  which  was  Godwin, — 'greater  none 

than  he 
Though  fallen  —  and  fallen  on  evil  times 

—  to  stand 
Among  the  spirits  of  our  age  and  land, 
Before  the  dread  tribunal  of  to  come        aoo 
The  foremost,  —  while  Rebuke  cowers  pale 

and  dumb. 
You  will  see  Coleridge  —  he  who  sits  ob- 
scure 
In  the  exceeding  lustre  and  the  pure 
Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind, 
Which,   with  its  own  internal    lightning 

blind, 
Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  de- 
spair— 
A  dond-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 
A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls. 
You  will  see  Hunt — one  of  those  happy 

souls 
Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  with^ 

out  whom  a  10 

This  world  would  smell  like  what  it  is — a 

tomb; 
Who  is  what  others  seem;  his  room  no 

doubt 
Is  still  adorned  by  many  a  cast  from  Shout, 
With  graceful    flowers  tastefully  placed 

about, 
And  coronals  of  bay  from  ribbons  hnng. 
And  brighter  wreaths    in  neat    disorder 

flung,  — 
The  gifts  of  the  most  learned  among  some 

dozens 
Of  female  friends,  sisters-in-law  and  cous* 

ins. 
And  there  is  he  with  his  eternal  puns, 
Which  beat  the  dullest  brain  for  smiles, 

like  duns  no 

Thundering  for  money  at  a  poet's  door; 
Alas  !  it  is  no  use  to  say, '  I  'm  poor  I ' 
Or   oft   in   graver  mood,  when  he  will 

look 
Things  wiser  than  were  ever  read  in  book, 
Except    in    Shakespeare's  wisest  tender- 
ness.— 
Yon  will  see  Hogg,  —  and  I  cannot  express 
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Hii  virtoes,  —  though  I  know  that  they 

are  great, 
Because  he  locks,  then  harricades  the  gate 
Within  which  they  inhabit;  of  his  wit 
And  wisdom  you  11  cry  out  when  you  are 

bit.  330 

He  is  a  pearl  within  an  oyster  shell, 
One  of  tne  richest  of  the  deep.    And  there 
Is  English  Peacock,  with  his  mountain  fair. 
Turned  into  a  Flamingo,  —  that  shy  bird 
That  gleams  i'  the  Indian  air;  —  have  you 

not  heard 
When  a  man  marries,  dies,  or  turns  Hindoo, 
His  best  friends  hear  no  more  of  him  ?  — 

but  you 
Will  see  him,  and  will  like  him  too,  I  hope. 
With  the  milk-white  Snowdonian  Antelope 
Matched  with  this   camelopard;  his  fine 

wit  340 

Makes  such  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lost  in 

ifc; 

A  strain  too  learned  for  a  shallow  age. 
Too  wise  for  selfish  bigots;  let  his  page 
Which  charms  the  chosen  spirits  of  the 

time, 
Fold  itself  up  for  the  serener  clime 
Of  years  to  come,  and  find  its  recompense 
In  that  just  expectation.    Wit  and  sense. 
Virtue  and  human  knowledge;    all  that 

might 
Make  thu  dull  world  a  business  of  de- 

Ught,— 
Are  all  combined  in  Horace  Smith.    And 

these,  aso 

With  some  exceptions,  which  I  need  not 

tease 
Tour  patience  by  descanting  on,  are  all 
You  and  I  know  in  London. 

I  recall 
My  thoughts,  and  bid  you  look  upon  the 

night. 
As  water  does  a  sponge,  so  the  moonlight 
Fills  the  void,  hollow,  universal  air. 
What  see  you  ?  —  unpavilioned  heaven  is 

fair 
Whether  the  moon,  into  her  chamber  gone. 
Leaves  midnight  to  the  eolden  stars,  or  wan 
Climbs  with  diminished  beams  the  azure 

steep;  360 

Or  whether  clouds  sail  o'er  the  inverse 

deep. 
Piloted  by  the  many-wandering  blast. 
And  the  rare  stars  rush  through  them  dim 

and  fast:  — 


AU  this  is  beautiful  in  every  land. 

fiat  what  see  you  beside  ?  —  a  shabby  staad 

Of  Hackney  coaches — a  bride  boDW  or 

wall 
Fencing  some  lonely  court,  white  witii  the 

scrawl 
Of  our  unhappy  politics;  or  worae  — 
A  wretched  woman  reeling  by,  whose  eazae 
Mixed  with  the  watchman's,  partner  of  bar 

trade,  379 

Ton  must  accept  in  place  of  serenade,  — 
Or  yellow-haired  Pollonia  murmuring 
To  Henry,  some  unutterable  thing. 
I  see  a  chaos  of  green  leaves  and  fmit 
Built  round  dark  caverns,  even  to  the  root 
Of  the  living  stems  that  feed  them  —  ia 

whose  bowers 
There  sleep  in  their  dark  dew  the  folded 

flowers; 
Beyond,  the  surface  of  the  nnaiekled  eon 
Trembles  not  in  the  slumbering  air,  tod 

borne  jt^ 

In  circles  qnaint  and  ever  changii^  danee, 
Like  wingM  stars,  the  fireflies  msb  and 

glance. 
Pale  in  the  open  moonshine,  but  each  one 
Under  the  duk  trees  seems  a  little  son, 
A  meteor  tamed,  a  fixed  star  gone  astray 
From  the  silver  regions  of  the  milky  way; 
Afar  the  Contadino's  song  is  heard. 
Rude,  but  made  sweet  by  distance  —  and  s 

bird 
Which  cannot  be  the  Nightingale,  and  yet 
I  know  none  else  that  sings  so  sweet  ai 

it 
At  this  late  hour; — and  then  all  is  stilL  — 
Now  Italy  or  London,  which  you  will  I  391 

Next  winter  you  must  pass  with  me;  1 11 

have 
Mv  house  by  that  time  turned  into  a  giate 
Ox  dead  despondence  and  low-tbongfated 

care. 
And  all  the  dreams  which  oar  toruwBtow 

are; 
Oh  I  that  Hunt,  Hogg,  Peacock  and  Smith 

were  there, 
With  every  thing  belongine  to  tbem  fair! — 
We    will    have   books,    Spanish,    Itafisi^ 

Greek; 
And  ask  one  week  to  make  another  wedc 
As  like  his  father,  as  I  'm  unlike  mine,  |ot 
Which  is  not  his  fault,  as  you  may  divine. 
Though  we  eat  little  flesh  and  drink  so 

winci 
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Yet  let  '8  be  merry:  we  'U  hare  tea  and 

toast; 
Costards  for  supper,  and  an  endless  host 
Of  syllabubs  and  jeUies  and  mince-pies, 
And  other  such  lady-like  luxuries,  — 
Feasting  on  which  we  will  philosophize  ! 
And  we'll  have  fires  out  of  the  Grand 

Duke's  wood, 
To  thaw  the  six  weeks'  winter  in  our  blood. 
And  then  we  'U  talk;  —  what  shall  we  talk 

about  ?  3ZO 

Oh !  there  are  themes  enough  for  many  a 

bout 
Of    thought-entangled    descant; — as    to 

nerves  — 
With  cones  and  parallelog^rams  and  curves 
I  've  sworn  to  strangle  them  if  once  they 

dare 
To  bother  me  —  when  you  are  with  me 

there. 
And  they  shall  never  more  sip  laudanum, 
From  Helicon  or  Himeros;  —  well,  come. 
And  in  despite  of  €rod  and  of  the  devil, 
We  11  make  our  friendly  philosophic  revel 
Outlast  the  leafless  time;  till  buds  and 

flowers  3ao 

Warn  the  obscure  inevitable  hours 
Sweet  meeting  by  sad  parting  to  renew;  — 
*  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 

new.' 

ODE  TO  NAPLES 

The  revolotioinsry  oprisiiigs  of  this  year  af- 
fected Shelley  as  powerfully  as  the  Manchester 
Riot  of  1810,  and  this  poem  is  the  fruit  of  Uiat 
fleeting  renascence  of  politioal  hope  so  often 
illustrated  in  his  verse.  He  composed  it  at  the 
Baths  of  San  Oiuliano,  Aogost  17-25,  and  it 
was  published  by  BIrs.  Shelley,  Posthumoui 
Pomnsy  1824.  Shelley  added  a  note  to  the 
poem,  as  follows :  *  Tke  author  has  connected 
many  recollections  of  his  visit  to  Pompeii 
and  Bai»  with  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  proclamation  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Government  at  Naples.  This  has  given 
a  tinge  of  picturesque  ana  descriptiye  imagery 
io  the  introductory  Epodes  which  depicture 
these  scenes,  and  some  of  the  majestio  feelings 
permanently  connected  with  the  scene  of  the 
animating  event.' 

KPODB  I  a 

I  STOOD  within  the  city  disinterred ; 

And  heard   the   autumnal   leaves  like 
light  footfallfl 


Of  spirits  passing  through  the  streets;  and 
heard 
The    Mountain's  slumberous   voice   at 
intervals 
Thrill  through  those  roofless  halls; 
The  oracular  thunder  penetrating  shodc 
The   listening   soul   in   my    suspended 
blood; 
I  felt  that  Earth  out  of  her  deep  heart 
spoke  — 
I  felt,  but  heard  not    Through    white 
columns  glowed 
The  isle-sustaining  Ocean-flood,         lo 
A  plane  of  light  between  two  Heavens  of 
azure: 
Around  me  gleamed  many  a  bright  sep- 
ulchre 
Of  whose  pore  beauty,  Time,  as  if  his  plea- 
sure 
Were  to  spare  Death,  bad  never  made 
erasure; 
But  everv  living  lineament  was  clear 
As  in    the    sculptor's    thought;   and 
there 
The   wreaths   of    stony  myrtle,  ivy  and 
pine, 
Lake  winter  leaves  o'ergrown  by  moulded 

snow, 
Seemed  only  not  to  move  and  grow 

Because  the  crystal  silence  of  the  air  ao 
Weighed  on  their  life;  even  as  the  Power 

divine, 
Which  then  lulled  all  things,  brooded 
upon  mine. 

BTODS  n  a 
Then  gentle  winds  arose. 
With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wild  iBolian  sound  and  mountain  odor 
keen; 
And  where  the  Baian  ocean 
Welters  with  air-like  motion. 
Within,  above,  around  its  bowers  of  starry 
green,    • 
Moving  the  sea-flowers  in  those  purple 
caves,  39 

Even  as  the  ever  stonnless  atmosphere 
Floats  o'er  the  Elysian  realm, 
It  bore  me,  like  an  angel,  o'er  the  waves 
Of  sunlight,  whose  swift  pinnace   ol 
dewy  air 
No  storm  can  overwhelm. 
I  sailed  where  ever  flows 
Under  the  calm  Serene 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion 
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From  the  unknown  eraves 
Of  the  dead  kings  of  Melody. 
Shadowy  Aornns  darkened  o'er  the  helm  40 
The   horizontal   ether;    heaven   stripped 

bare 
Its  depths  over  Elysium,  where  the  prow 
Made  the  invisible  water  white  as  snow; 
From  that  Typhiean  mount,  Inarim^ 
There  streamed  a  sunbright  vapor,  like 
the  standard 
Of  some  ethereal  host; 
Whilst  from  all  the  coast, 
Louder  and    louder,    gathering    round, 
there  wandered 
Over  the  oracular  woods  and  divine  sea 
Prophesvings  which  grew  articulate  —     50 
They  seize  me  —  I  must  speak  them  —  be 
they  fate ! 

BTROPHS  a  1 

Naples,  thou  Heart  of  men,  which  ever 
pantent 
Naked,  beneath  the  lidlesa  eye  of  hear 
ven  I 
Elysian  City»  which  to  calm  enchantest 
The  mutinous  air  and  sea  I  they  round 

thee,  even 
As  sleep  round  Love,  are  driven  I 
Metropolis  of  a  ruined  Paradise 
Long  lost,  late  won,  and  yet  but  half  re- 
gained! 
Bright  Altar  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice, 
Which    armkl  Victory    offers   up    un- 
stained 60 
To  Love,  the  flower-enchained  I 
Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  didst  cease 

to  be. 
Now  art,  and  henceforth  ever  shalt  be, 
free. 
If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can 
ainul, — 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail  I 

VTBona  $2 
Thou  youngest  giant  birth, 
Which  from  the  groaning  earth 
Leap'st,  clothed  in  armor  of  impenetrable 
scale  I 
Last  of  the  intercessors 
Who  'gainst  the  Crowned  Trans- 
gressors 70 
Fleadest  before  God's  level    Arrayed  in 
Wisdom's  mail, 
Wave  thy  lightning  lance  in  mirth. 
Nor  let  thy  high  heart  fail, 


Though    from    their  hundred    gates   the 
leagued  Oppressors, 
With  hurried  legions  move  I 
Hail,  haU,  aU  haU  1 

AMTIBTKOPHE  a  1 

What  though  Cimmerian  anarchs  dare  blas- 
pheme 
Freedom  and  thee  ?  thy  shield  is  as  a 
mirror 
To  make  their  blind  slaves  see,  and  with 
fierce  gleam 
To  turn  his   hungry  sword    npon  the 
wearer;  So 

A  new  ActtBon's  error 
Shall  theirs  have  been  —  devoured  by  their 
own  hounds  I 
Be  thou  like  the  imperial  Basilisk, 
Killing  thy  foe  with  unapnareut  wounds  I 
Gaze  on  oppression,  tUl,  at  that  dread 

risk 
Aghast,   she    pass    from    the    Earth's 
disk; 
Fear  not,  but  gaze  —  for  freemen  mightier 

grow. 
And  slaves  more  feeble,  gazing  on  tbeb 
foe. 
If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  may 

avaU, 
Thou  shalt  be  great.  ~  All  hail  I  90 

▲SmBTBQPBS  fi  2 

From  Freedom's  form  divine, 
From  Nature's  inmost  shrine. 
Strip  every  impious  gaud,  rend  Error  veQ 
by  veu; 
O'er  Euin  desolate. 
O'er  Falsehood's  fallen  sUte, 
Sit  thou  sublime,  unawed;  be  the  Destroyer 
pale  I 
And  e<}ual  laws  be  thine. 
And  wingM  words  let  sail, 
flighted  with  truth  even  from  the  throne 
of  God; 
That  wealth,  surviving  fata,  too 

Be  thine.  —  All  hail  I 

AvnsTBOPHB  a  y 
Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spain's  thrill- 
ing pean 
From  land  to  land  retehoed  solemnly. 
Till  silence    beoame    music?    From    the 
iEean 
To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy 
Starts  to  hear  thine  I    The  Sea 
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Which  paves  the  desert  streets  of  Venice 
laughs 
In  light  and    music ;  widowed  Grenoa 
wan 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs, 
Murmuring,  Where  is  Doria  ?  Fair  Milan, 
Within  whose  yeins  lone  ran         m 
The  viper's  palsjinfi^  yenom,  line  her  heel 
his  heacU 


The  signal  and  the 


To  bruise  his 
seal 
(If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can 

avail) 
jArt  thou  of  all  these  hopes.  —  O  hail  I 

▲UnSTBOPHB  fiy 

Florence  !  beneath  the  snn^ 
Of  cities  fairest  one, 
Blnihes  within  her  bower  for  Freedom^s 
expectation 
From  eyes  of  quenchless  hope 
Bome  tears  the  priestly  cope,        no 
Am  roling  once  by  power,  so  now  by  ad- 
miration, — 
An  athlete  stripped  to  run 
Fh>m  a  remoter  station 
For   the    high   prize    lost    on    Fhilippi's 
shore :  — 
As  then  Hope,  Truthi  and  Justice  did 

avail, 
So  now  may  Fraud  and  Wrong!     O 
hftUI 

XPODB  1/3 

'*Iear  ye  the  march  as  of  the  Earth-bom 
Forms 
Arrayed  against  the  ever-living  Gods  ? 
The   crash  and  darkness  of  a  thousand 
storms 
Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes        130 
Of  crags  and  thunder-clouds  ? 
See  ye  the  banners  blazoned  to  the  day. 
Inwrought  with  emblems    of   barbaric 
pride? 
Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  far  away, 
The  serene  Heaven  which  wrapt   our 
Eden  wide 
With  iron  light  is  dyed. 
The  Anarchs  of  the  North  lead  forth  their 
legions 
Like  Chaos  o'er  creation,  nncreat- 

An  hundred  tribes  nourished  on  strange  re- 

It^ons 
And  lawless  slaveries,  —  down  the  atrial 

regions  140 


Of  the  white  Alps,  desolating. 
Famished  wolves  that  bide  no  wait- 
ing, 
Blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of  oldglory^ 
Tramplmg  our  columned  cities  into  dust, 
Their  dull  and  savage  lust 
On  Beauty's  corse  to  sickness   satiat- 
ing— 
They  come  I    The  fields  they  tread  look 

black  and  hoary 
With  fire — from  their  red  feet  the  streams 
run  gory  I 

BPODB  n  0 
Great  Spirit,  deepest  Love  I 
Which  rulest  and  dost  move         150 
All  things  which  live  and  are,  within  the 
Italian  shore; 
Who  spreadest  heaven  around  it, 
Whose  woods,  rocks,  waves,  sur- 
round it; 
Who  sittest  in  thy  star,  o'er  Ocean's  west- 
em  floor; 
Spirit  of   beauty  I  at  whose  soft  com- 
mand 
The  sunbeams  and  the  showers  distil  its 
foison 
From  the  Earth's  bosom  chill; 
Oh,  bid  those  beams  be  each  a  blinding 
brand 
Of  lightning  I  bid  those  showers  be  dews  of 
poison  I 
Bid  the  Earth's  plenty  kill  I  160 

Bid  thy  bright  Heaven  above, 
Whilst  light  and  darkness  bound  it. 
Bo  their  tomb  who  planned 
To  make  it  ours  and  thine  I 
Or  with  thine  harmonizing  ardors  fill 
And  raise  thy  sons,  as  o'er  the  prone  hori- 
zon 
Thy  lamp  feeds  every  twilight  wave  with 

fire! 
Be  man's  high  hope  and  uneztinct    de- 
sire 
The  instmment  to  work  thy  will  divine  I 
Then  clouds  from  sunbeams,  antelopes 
from  leopards,  170 

And  frowns  and  fears  from  Thee, 
Would  not  more  swiftly  flee. 
Than  Celtic  wolves  from  the  Ausonian 
shepherds.  — 
Whatever,  Spirit,    from    thy   starry 

shrine 
Thou  yieldest  or  withholdest,  oh,  let  be 
This  city  of  thy  worship,  ever  free  1 
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AUTUMN 


A  DIRGE 

Bin.    Shelley,   PosMtimout 


PabUahed    by 

Poem,  1824. 

The  warm  sua  is  failing,  the  bleak  wind  is 

wailing, 
The  bare   boughs  are  sighing,  the  pale 
flowers  are  dying, 
And  the  year 
On  the  earth,  her  death-bed,  in  a  shroud  of 
leaves  dead, 

Is  lying. 
Come,  Months,  come  away, 
From  November  to  May, 
In  your  saddest  array; 
Follow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  cold  year, 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepul- 
chre. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling,  the  nipped  worm 

is  crawling. 
The  rivers  are  swelling,  the  thunder  is 
knellinff 

For  the  year; 
The  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  liz- 
ards each  gone 

To  bis  dwelling; 
Come,  Months,  come  away, 
Put  on  white,  black,  and  gray; 
Let  your  light  sisters  play  — 
Te,  follow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  cold  year, 
And  make  her  grave  green  with  tear  on 
tear. 

DEATH 

Published    by  Mrs.    Shelley,    Posthmaui 
Foenu,  1824. 


Death  is  here,  and  death  b  there. 
Death  is  busy  everywhere. 
All  around,  within,  beneath, 
Above,  is  death — and  we  are  death. 

n 
Death  has  set  his  mark  and  seal 
On  all  we  are  and  all  we  feel, 
On  all  we  know  and  all  we  fear. 


III 


First  our  pleasures  die — and  then 
Our  hopes,  and  then  our  fears — and  when 
These  are  dead,  the  debt  is  due, 
Duat  claims  dust  —  and  we  die  too. 


IV 


All  things  that  we  love  and  cherish. 
Like  ourselves,  must  fade  and  perish; 
Such  is  onr  rude  mortal  lot  — 
Love  itself  would,  did  they  not. 


Published 
Poems,  1824. 


LIBERTY 
by    Mrs.   Shelley,   Paikuwmt 


The  fiery  mountains  answer  each  other. 
Their  thunderings  are  echoed  from  zone  to 

zone; 
The  tempestuous  oceans  awake  one  another. 
And  the  ice-rocks  are  shaken  round  Win- 
ter's throne, 
When  the  clarion  of   the  Typhoon  is 
blown. 

II 
From  a  single  cloud  the  lightning  flashes, 
Whilst  a   thousand   isles   are    illumined 

around; 
Earthquake  is  trampling  one  city  to  ashes, 
An  hundred  are  shuddering  and  tottexing; 
the  sound 
Is  bellowing  underground. 

in 
But  keener  thy  gaze  than  the  lightning's 

glare. 
And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthqnake'i 

tramp; 
Thou  deafenest  the  rage  of  the  oeean;  thy 

stare 
Makes    blind    the   volcanoes;    the   soo'f 

bright  lamp 
To  thine  is  a  fen-fire  damp. 

IV 

From  billow  and  mountain  and  ezhalatioa 
The  sunlight  is  darted  through  vapor  and 

blast; 
From  spirit  to  spirit,  from  nation  to  nalioD, 
From  city  to  hamlet,  thy  dawning  is  esst,  — 
And  tyrants  and  slaves  are  like  shadows  of 

night 
In  the  van  of  the  morning  light. 
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SUMMER  AND  WINTER     , 

PoblialMd  bT  Mrs.  Shelley,  The  Keq>iake, 
1829. 

It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  afternoon 
Towardfl  the  end  of  the  sunnjr  month  of 

June, 
When  the  north  wind  eonffregates  in  crowds 
The  floating  mountains  o?  the  silver  clouds 
From  the  horizon  —  and  the  stainless  sky 
Opens  beyond  them  like  eternity. 
All  things  rejoiced  beneath  the  sun;  the 

weeds, 
The   river,  and   the   cornfields,  and  the 

reeds; 
The  willow  leaves  that  glanced  in  the  light 

breeze, 
And  the  firm  foliage  of  the  larger  trees. 

It  was  a  winter  such  as  when  birds  die 
In  the  deep  forests;  and  the  fishes  lie 
Stiffened    in  the    translucent   ice,  which 

makes 
Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  clod  as  hard  as  brick;  and 

when 
Among  their  children  comfortable  men 
Gather    about    great  fires,  and  yet  feel 

eold: 
Alas,  then,  for  the  homeless  beggar  old  I 


THE   TOWER  OF  FAMINE 

Published  by  BIrs.  Shelley,  The  Eeefokey 
1829. 

Amid  the  desolation  of  a  city. 

Which  was  the  cradle  and  is  now  the  grave 

Of  an  extingnished  people,  —  so  that  pity 

Weeps  o'er  the  shipwrecks  of  oblivion's 

wave, 
There  stands  the  Tower  of  Famine.    It  is 

built 
Upon  some  prison-homes,  whose  dwellers 

rave 

For  bread,  and  gold,  and  blood;  pain,  linked 

to  giiilt. 
Agitates  uie  light  flame  of  their  hours. 
Until  its  vital  oil  is  spent  or  spilt 

There  stands  the  pile,  a  tower  amid  the 
towers 


And  eacred  domes, —  each  marble-ribbed 

roof. 
The  brazen-gated  temples  and  the  bowers 

Of  solitary  wealth;  the  tempest-proof 
Pavilions  of  the  dark  Italian  air 
Are  by  its  presence  dimmed  —  they  stand 
aloof,   . 

And  are  withdrawn — so  that  the  world  is 
bare; 

As  if  a  spectre,  wrapped  in  shapeless  ter- 
ror, 

Amid  a  company  of  ladies  fair 

Should  glide  and  glow,  till  it  became  a 

mirror 
Of  all  their  beauty,  —  and  their  hair  and 

hue, 
The  life  of  their  sweet  eyes,  with  all  its 

error. 
Should  be  absorbed,  till  they  to  marble 

grew. 


AN  ALLEGORY 

Published    by    Mrs.    Shelley,   PotCAnMotis 
Poemsy  1824. 


A  PORTAL  as  of  shadowy  adamant 
Stands  yawning  on  the  highway  of  the 

life 
Which  we  all  tread,  a  cavern  huge  and 

gaunt; 
Around  it  rages  an  unceasing  strife 
Of  shadows,  like  the  restless  clouds  that 

haunt 
The  gap  of  some  cleft  mountain,  lifted 

high 
Into  the  whiriwinds  of  the  upper  sky. 

II 
And  many  pass  it  by  with  careless  tread, 

Not  knowing  that  a  shadowy  .  .  . 
Tracks  every  traveler  even  to  where  the 
dead 
Wait  peacefully    for   their  companion 
new; 
But  others,  by  more  curions  humor  led. 

Pause  to  examine;  these  are  very  few, 
And  they  learn  little  there,  except  to  know 
That  shadows  follow  them  where'er  they 
go. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WANDERERS 


Pnbliahod 
PotfM,  1824. 


by    Mrs.   Shelley,    PotiJmmou$ 


Tell  me,  thon  itar,  whoee  wings  of  ligbt 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight. 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 
Will  thy  pinions  dose  now  ? 


II 
Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  gray 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thou  repose  now  ? 

Ill 
Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  g^est, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow  ? 


SONNET 

Published  by  Hunt,  I%e  Literary  Poeket- 
Booib,  1824. 

Te  hasten  to  the  grave  I    What  seek  ye 

there, 
Te  restless  thoughts  and  busy  purposes 
Of  the  idle  brain,  which  the  worlcrs  livery 

wear? 
O  thou  quick  heart,  which  pantest  to  pos- 
sess 
All  that  pale  expectation  feigneth  fair  ! 
Thou  vainly  curious  mind  which  wouldest 

guess 
Whence  thou  didst  come,  and  whither  thon 

must  go. 
And  all  that  never  yet  was  known  would 

know,  — 
Oh,    whither    hasten    ye,    that    thus   ye 

press 
With  such  swift  feet  life's  green  and  plea* 

sant  path, 
Seeking  alike  from  happiness  and  woe 
A  refuge  in  the  cavern  of  gray  death  ? 
O  heart,  and  mind,  and  thoughts  I  what 

thing  do  you 
Hope  to  inherit  in  the  grave  below  ? 


LINES  TO  A  REVIEWER 


Published  by  Hunt, 
Booib,  1823. 


The  Literary  Pcdd- 


Alas  I  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  see 
In  hating  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me  ? 
There  is  no  sport  in  hate  when  aU  the  rage 
Is  on  one  side.    In  vain  would  you  assuage 
Your  frowns  upon  an  unresisting  smile. 
In  which  not  even  contempt  lurlu  to  beguile 
Your  heart  by  some  faint  sympathy  of  hate. 
Oh,  conquer  what  you  cannot  satiate  I 
For  to  your  passion  I  am  far  more  coy 
Than  ever  yet  was  coldest  maid  or  boy 
In  winter  noon.    Of  your  antipathy 
If  I  am  the  Narcissus,  you  are  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me. 


TIME  LONG   PAST 
PuUisbed  by  Rossetti,  187a 


Like  the  gbost  of  a  dear  friend  dead 

Is  Time  long  past 
A  tone  which  is  now  forever  fled, 
A  hope  which  is  now  forever  past» 
A  love  so  sweet  it  could  not  last, 

Was  Time  long  past. 


There  were  sweet  dreams  in  the  night 

Of  Time  long  past. 
And,  was  it  sadness  or  delight, 
Each  day  a  shadow  onward  cast 
Which  made  us  wish  it  yet  might  last- 

That  Time  long  past 

III 

There  is  ^t^t,  almost  remorse, 

For  Time  lonr  past 
"T  is  like  a  child's  belovM  corse 
A  father  watches,  till  at  last 
Beauty  is  like  remembrance  cast 

From  Time  long  past 


BUONA  NOTTE 

PuUisbed  by  Medwin,  7^  Angier  in  Weiet, 
1884. 

Medwin  writes  in  his  Life  qf  Skdley:  'I 
often  ssked  Shelley  if  he  had  never  attempted 
to  write,  like  Matthias,  in  Italian,  and  bs 
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fllMywed  me  a  sort  of  serenade  which  I  give  aaa 
tfurioeityi — but  prorinc  that  he  had  not  made 
a  profonnd  stady  of  the  language,  which,  like 
Spanidi,  he  had'  acquired  without  a  grammar, 
—  tmstinff  to  hit  fine  ear  and  memory,  rather 
thantonOes.' 

I 
*  BcoKA  notte,  bnona  notte  I '  —  Come  mai 

La  notte  sari  bnona  senza  te  ? 
Non  dirmi  buona  notte,  —  eh^  tu  8iu« 

La  notte  sk  star  buona  da  per  8^ 

n 
Solinga,  scura,  cnpa,  senza  speme, 

La  notte  quando  Lilla  m'aobandona; 
Pei  cuori  chi  si  batton  insieme 
•  Ogni  notte,  senza  dirla,  sark  bnona. 

Ill 

Come  male  buona  notte  si  suona 
Con  sospiri  e  parole  interrotte  I  — 

n  modo  di  aver  la  notte  buona 
£  mai  non  di  dir  la  buona  notte. 


GOOD-NIGHT 


Published  by  Hunt, 
B(NMb,  1822. 


The  Literary  Pocket 


GooD-KiGHT?  ah,  no  f  the  honr  is  ill 
Whiob  severs  those  it  should  unite; 

Let  us  remain  together  still*  * 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 


How  ean  I  call  the  lone  night  good, 

Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight  ? 

Be  it  not  said,  thought,  understood* 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

in 
To  hearts  whieh  near  eaeh  other  mbve 

From  eyening  close  to  mominfi^  lights 
The  night  is  gwyd;  because,  my  u>ye» 

They  never  say  good-night 


POEMS  WRITTEN  IN   182 1 


Mrs.  Shelley  gives,  as  usual,  the  general  scene 
and  atmosphere  of  the  year,  which  was  spent 
at  Pisa  or  the  Baths  of  San  GiuUano:  ^We 
were  not,  as  our  wont  had  been,  aloae  —  friends 
had  gathered  round  us.  Nearly  all  are  dead ; 
and  when  memory  recurs  to  the  past,  she 
wanden  among  tombe :  the  genius  with  all  his 
blighting  errors  and  mighty  powers ;  the  com- 
panion OT  Shelley^s  ocean-wanderings,  and  the 
■harer  of  his  fate,  than  whom  no  man  ever 
existed  more  genUe,  generous,  and  fearless; 
and  others,  who  found  m  Shelley's  society,  and 
in  his  great  knowledge  and  warm  sympathy, 
delight,  instruction  and  solace,  have  joined  him 
beyond  the  grave.  .  .  . 

^Shelley's  favorite  taste  was  boating;  when 
fiving  near  the  Thames,  or  by  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  much  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the 
water.  On  the  shore  of  every  lake,  or  stream, 
or  sea,  near  which  he  dwelt,  he  had  a  boat 
moored.  He  had  latterly  enjoyed  this  pleasure 
again.  There  are  no  pleasure-boats  on  the 
Amo,  and  the  shallowness  of  its  waters,  ex- 
eept  in  winter  time,  when  the  stream  is  too 
tnrbid  and  impetuous  for  boating,  rendered  it 
difficult  to  get  any  skiff  light  enough  to  float. 
Shelley,  however,  overcame  the  <£mculty ;  he, 
together  with  a  friend,  contrived  a  boat  such 
as  the  huntsmen  carry  about  with  them  in  the 
lliuremma,  to   cross  the   sluggish  but  deep 


streams  that  intersect  the  forests,  a  boat  of 
laths  and  pitched  canvas;  it  held  three  per- 
sons, and  he  was  often  seen  on  the  Amo  in  it, 
to  the  horror  of  the  Italians,  who  remonstrated 
on  the  danger,  and  could  not  understand  how 
any  one  coiud  take  pleasure  in  an  exercise  that 
risked  life.  '*  Ma  va  per  la  vita!  ^^  they  ex- 
claimed. I  little  thought  how  true  their  words 
would  prove.  He  once  ventured  with  a  friend 
[Williams],  on  the  glassy  sea  of  a  cidm  day, 
down  the  Amo  and  round  the  coast,  to  Leg- 
horn, which  by  keeping  close  in  shore  was  very 
practicable.  They  returned  to  Pisa  by  the 
canal,  when,  missing  the  direct  out,  they  got 
entangled  among  weeds,  and  the  boat  upset ; 
a  wetting  was  all  the  harm  done  except  that 
the  intense  cold  of  his  drenched  clothes  made 
Shelley  faint.  Once  I  went  down  with  him  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  where  the  stream,  then 
high  and  swift,  met  the  tideless  sea  and  dis- 
turbed its  sluggish  waters ;  it  was  a  waste  and 
dreary  scene ;  the  desert  sand  stretched  into  a 
point  surrounded  by  waves  that  broke  idly 
though  perpetually  around;  it  was  a  scene 
very  simdar  to  Lido,  of  which  he  had  said,  — 
*  **  I  lore  an  waste 
And  aolHary  pUoes,  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  helieTmg  what  we  see 
Is  boundleaa,  as  we  wish  oar  souls  to  be; 
And  Bueh  was  this  wide  oceaa,  and  this  shore 
More  barren  than  its  bOlows.** 
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'Oar  litUe  boat  was  of  greater  nee,  nnao- 
eompanied  by  any  daoeer,  when  we  remored 
to  the  baths.  Some  fnends  [the  Williamsesj 
li-ved  ac  zhe  Tillage  of  Pngnaao,  f  onr  miles  os, 
and  we  went  to  and  fro  to  see  them,  in  onr  boat, 
by  the  canal,  which,  fed  by  the  Serchio,  was, 
though  an  artificial,  a  full  and  pictnresque 
stream,  making  its  way  under  yerdant  banks, 
sheltered  by  trees  that  dipped  their  boughs 
into  the  murmuring  waters.  By  day,  miUti- 
tudes  of  epheifiera  darted  to  and  fro  on  the 
Burfaoe ;  at  night,  the  fireflies  came  out  among 
the  shmbs  on  the  banks ;  the  oicale  at  noonday 
kept  up  their  hum;  the  aziola  cooed  in  the 
quiet  eyening.  It  was  a  pleasant  summer, 
bright  in  all  but  Shelley's  health  and  inconstant 
spirits;  yet  he  enjoyed  himself  greatly,  and 
became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  part  of 
tiie  country  where  chance  appeared  to  cast  us. 
Sometimes  he  projected  takmg  a  farm,  situated 
on  the  height  of  one  of  the  near  hills,  sur- 
rounded by  chestnut  and  pine  woods,  and  over- 
looking a  wide  extent  of  country ;  or  of  settling 
still  further  in  the  maritime  Apennines,  at 
Massa.  Several  of  his  slighter  and  nnfini^ed 
poems  were  inspired  by  Uiese  scenes,  and  by 
the  companions  arovnd  us.  It  is  the  nature  of 
that  poetry,  however,  which  overflows  from  the 


sonl,  oftener  to  express  sorrow  and  regret  thai 
ioy ;  for  it  is  when  oppressed  by  the  weigbt  of 
life,  and  away  from  thoee  he  loves,  that  tl:^  xwei 
has  recourse  to  the  solace  of  expression  in  verve. 
*  Still  Shelley's  passion  was  the  ocean ;  and 
he  wished  that  our  summers,  instead  of  being 
passed  among  the  hills  near  Pisa,  should  be 
spent  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  It  was  very 
£fficult  to  find  a  spot  We  shrank  from  Na- 
ples from  a  fear  that  the  heats  would  disagree 
with  Percy ;  Leghorn  had  lost  its  only  attrac- 
tion, since  our  friends  who  had  resided  thero 
were  rotumed  to  England;  and  Monte  Nero 
being  the  resort  of  many  English,  we  did  not 
wish  to  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  colony 
of  chance  travellers.  No  one  then  thought  it 
possible  to  reside  at  Viareggio,  which  latterly 
has  become  a  summer  resort.  The  low  lands 
and  bad  air  of  Maremma  stretch  the  whole 
length  of  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, till  broken  by  the  rocks  and  hills  (rf 
Spezia.  It  was  a  vague  idea;  but  Shelley  sng- 
gested  an  excursion  to  Spezia,  to  see  whether 
it  would  be  feasible  to  spend  a  summer  there. 
The  beauty  of  the  bay  enchanted  him  —  we 
saw  no  house  to  suit  us — but  the  notion  took 
root,  and  many  circumstances,  enchained  aa  by 
fatality,  occnired  to  urge  him  to  execnte  it.' 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Composed  January  1,  and  published  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Po8thum(m$  Poenu,  1824 


Orphan  honrs,  the  year  is  dead, 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep  ! 

Merry  hours,  smile  instead, 
For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping. 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 


As  an  earthquake  rooks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay, 
So  White  Winter,  that  rough  nnrse, 

Rocks  the  death-cold  year  to-day; 
Solemn  hours  I  wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

m 

As  the  wild  fur  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child, 

So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days 

Rocks  the  year:  —  be  calm  and  mild, 

Trembling  hours;  she  will  arise 

With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 


IV 

Jannary  gray  is  here. 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave; 
February  bears  the  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  mTe^ 
And  April  weeps  —  but,  O  ye  honra  1 
Follow  with  May's  fairest  flowers. 

TIME 

Published    by    Mrs.    Shelley,    Postkumtm 
Poems,  1824. 

Unfathomable  Seal   whose  waves  are 
years, 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears  ! 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb 
and  flow 
Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality. 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for 
more, 
Yomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhosfntable 
shore; 
Treacherous   in  calm,  and   terrible  ia 
storm, 
Who  shall  pnt  forth  on  thee. 
Unfathomable  Sea  ? 
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FROM  THE  ARABIC 


AN  IMITATION 


PaUished    by 


Mrs.   Shelley,   Potthumous 


Mt  fiunt  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  light 
Of  thy  looks,  my  love; 
It  panted  for  thee  like  the  hind  at  noon 
Fop  the  brooks,  my  love. 
Thy  barb,  whose  hoofs  outspeed  the  tem- 
pest's flight, 
Bore  thee  far  from  me; 
My  heart,  for  my  weak  feet  were  weary 
soon, 
Did  companion  thee. 


^iU  f  fleeter  far  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed, 
Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes 
like  a  dove 
With  the  wings  of  care; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need, 
Shall  mine  cling  to  thee. 
Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort, 
love, 
It  may  bring  to  thee. 


Published   by 
Poem,  1824. 


SONG 

Mrs.   Shelley,    Posthumous 


Rarelt,  rarelv,  comest  thou, 

Spirit  of  Delight ! 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night  ? 
Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
T  is  since  thou  art  fled  away. 


How  shall  ever  one  like  me 
Win  thee  back  again  ? 

With  the  joyous  and  the  free 
Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 

Spirit  false  !  thou  hast  forgot 

All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 

m 
As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 
Of  a  trembling  leaf. 


Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayed; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near, 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

IV 

Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 

To  a  merry  measure; 
Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity, 

Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure; 
Pity  then  will  cut  away 
Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 


I  love  all  that  thou  lovest. 

Spirit  of  Delight  I 
The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  dressed, 

And  the  starry  night; 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  mom 
When  the  golden  mists  are  bom. 

VI 

I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost; 
I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms, 

Everything  almost 
Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  misery. 

vn 
I  love  tranquil  solitude, 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good; 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  difference  ?  but  thou  dost  possess 
The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

VIII 

I  love  Love  —  though  he  has  wings. 

And  like  light  can  flee, 
But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee. 
Thou  art  love  and  life  I    Oh,  come, 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 


TO   NIGHT 


Published    by 
PoemSf  1824. 


lirs.    Shelley,   Posthumous 


SwiFTLT  walk  o'er  the  western  wave^    , 

Spirit  of  Night  I 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight 
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Thou  wovest  dreams  of  loy  and  fear, 
Wbieh  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,— 
Swift  be  thy  flight  I 


Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray» 

Star-inwrought  I 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out; 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand  — 

Come,  long-sought  I 

ni 
When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

1  sighed  for  thee; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was 

gone. 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 
I  sighed  for  thee. 

rv 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  ? 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed| 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee. 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 
Wouldst  thou  me  ?  —  and  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee  ! 


Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 

Soon,  too  soon; 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night,  — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon  I 


Published    by 
PoetM,  1824. 


TO- 
Mis. 


Shelley,   Patthumoiu 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memorv; 
Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken* 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  belovM's  bed; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone^ 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


Published   by 

Poenif,  1824. 


TO 

Mrs.  Shelley,     Paihmmtt 


Wbek  passion's  trance  is  orerpast. 
If  tenderness  and  truth  could  last. 
Or  live,  whilst  all  wild  feelings  keep 
Some  mortal  slumber,  dark  and  deep, 
I  should  not  weep,  I  should  not  weep  I 


II 


It  were  enough  to  feel,  to  see 
Thy  soft  eyes  gazing  tenderly. 
And  dream  the  rest  —  and  burn  and  be 
The  secret  food  of  fires  unseen, 
Couldst  thou  but  be  as  thou  hast  been. 


HI 


After  the  slumber  of  the  year 
The  woodland  violets  reappear; 
All  things  revive  in  field  or  grove. 
And  sky  and  sea,  but  two,  which  more 
And  form  all  others,  life  and  love. 


MUTABILITY 


Published    by 
Poem$t  1824 


Mn.   Shelley,   Potthmm 


The  flower  that  smiles  to-daj 

To-morrow  dies; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay. 

Tempts  and  then  flies. 
What  is  this  world's  delight? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  nighty 
Brief  even  as  bright. 

n 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  is ! 

Friendship  how  rare  I 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 

For  proud  despair  I 
But  we,  though  soon  they  fall. 
Survive  their  joy  and  all 
Which  ours  we  calL 

ni 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright, 
Whilst  flowers  are  gay. 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  tdght 
Make  glad  the  day, 
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Whilst  yet  the  calm  hoars  creep, 
Dream  thou  —  and  from  thy  sleep 
Then  wake  to  weep. 


LINES 

Mrs.    Shelley,  PatthnmouM 


Pabliahed    by 
Poemi,  1824. 


Far,  far  away,  0  ye 
Halcyons  of  Memory, 
Seek  some  far  calmer  nest 
Than  this  abandoned  breast  t 
Ko  laews  of  yonr  false  spring 
To  my  heart's  winter  bnng; 
Oi^  having  gone,  in  vain 
I    Te  oome  again. 

/  n 

altures,  who  build  yonr  bowers 
jffh  in  the  Future's  towers, 
Withered  hopes  on  hopes  are  spread  1 
lying  joys,  choked  by  the  deaOf 
rill  serve  your  beaks  for  prey 
Many  a  day. 


THE  FUGITIVES 


I  Published 
lu,  1824. 


by   Mrs.  Shelley,    Potthumom 


The  waters  are  flashing, 
The  white  hail  is  dashing, 
The  lightnings  are  glancmgt 
The  hoar-spray  is  &ncing  — 
Away  1 

The  whirlwind  is  rollingi 
The  thunder  is  tolling. 
The  forest  is  swinging. 
The  minster  bells  ringing  — 
Come  away  I 

The  Earth  is  like  Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn  and  in  motion; 
Bird,  beast,  man  and  worm 
Hare  crept  out  of  the  storm  — 
Come  away  I 


*  Our  boat  has  one  sail, 
And  the  helmsman  is  pale;  < 


A  bold  pilot  I  trow. 
Who  should  follow  us  now,'  — 
Shouted  he; 

And  she  cried,  *  Ply  the  oar; 
Put  off  gayly  from  shore  I '  — 
As  she  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Mixed  with  hail  specked  their  path 
O'er  the  sea. 

And  from  isle,  tower  and  rock^ 
The  blue  beacon  cloud  broke 
And  though  dumb  in  the  blast, 
The  red  cannon  flashed  fast 
From  the  lee. 

m 

And  fear'st  thou,  and  fear'st  then  ? 
And  see'st  thou,  and  hear'st  thou  ? 
And  drive  we  not  free 
O'er  the  terrible  sea, 
I  and  thou  ? ' 

One  boat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover; 
Their  blood  beats  one  measure, 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
Soft  and  low; 

While  around  the  lashed  Ooeani 
Like  mountains  in  motion. 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted. 
Sunk,  shattered  and  shifted 
To  and  fro. 

IV 

In  the  conrt  of  the  fortress 
Beside  the  pale  portress. 
Like  a  bloodhound  well  beaten 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  smime; 

On  the  topmost  watch-turret. 
As  a  death-boding  spirit, 
Stands  the  gray  tyrant  father| 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 
Seems  tame; 

And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  e'er  olung  to  child. 
He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  loveliest,  and  laal 
Of  his  name  I 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  THE  NEWS  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON 

Pabliahed  with  Hdlat,  1821. 

What  I  alive  and  so  bold,  O  Earth  ? 
Art  thou  not  oyer-bold  ? 
What !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old 
In  the  light  of  thy  morning  mirth, 
The  last  of  the  flock  of  the  starry  fold  ? 
Ha !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old  ? 
Are  not  the  limbs  still  when  the  ffhost  b  fled, 
And  canst  thou  move.  Napoleon  .being  dead? 

How  I  is  not  thy  quick  heart  cold  ? 
What  spark  is  alive  on  thy  hearth? 
How  I  IS  not  his  death-knell  knoUed  ? 
And  Kvest  thou  still,  Mother  Earth  ? 
Thou  wert  warming  thy  fingers  old 
0*er  the  embers  covered  and  cold 
Of  that  most  fiery  spirit,  when  it  fled; 
What,  Mother,  do  you  laugh  now  he  is  dead? 

'Who  has  known  me  of  old,'  replied 
Earth, 
•Or  who  has  my  story  told? 
It  is  thou  who  art  over-bold.' 
And  the  lightning  of  scorn  lauffhed  forth 
As  she  sung,  *  To  my  bosom  I  fold 
All  my  sons  when  their  knell  is  knolled, 
And  so  with  living  motion  all  are  fed. 
And  the  quick  spring  like  weeds  out  of  the 
dead. 

'Still  alive  and  stUl  bold,' shouted  Earth, 

*  I  grow  bolder,  and  still  more  bold. 
The  dead  fill  me  ten  thousand-fold 

Fnller  of  speed,  and  splendor,  and  mirth. 

I  was  doudy,  and  sullen,  and  cold, 

Like  a  frozen  chaos  nprolled, 
Till  by  the  spirit  of  the  miehty  dead 
My  heiart  gre  w  warm.  I  feed  on  whom  I  fed. 

<  Ay,  alive  and  still  bold,^  mnttered  Earth, 

*  Napoleon's  fierce  spirit  rolled, 
In  terror,  and  blood,  and  gold, 

A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth. 
Leave  the  millions  who  follow  to  mould 
The  metal  before  it  be  cold; 
And  weave  into  his  shame,  which  like  the 

dead 
Shronds  mo,  the  hopes  that  from  his  glory 
fled.' 


SONNET 


POLITICAL  GREATNESS 


Pabliahed    by 
PoemM,  1824. 


Mrs.    Shelley,   PostAttiuwi 


Nor  happiness,  nor  majesty,  nor  &me, 
Nor  peace,  nor  strength,  nor  skill  in  inns 

or  arts. 
Shepherd  those  herds  whom  tp'anny  makes 

tame; 
Verse  echoes  not  one  beatingof  tlnir  hearts, 
History  is  but  the  shadow  of  their  shame, 
Art  veils  her  glass,  or  from  the  pageant 

starts 
As  to  oblivion  their  blind  millions  fliSt, 
Staining  that  Heaven  with  obscene  inAgei? 
Of  their  own  likeness.    What  are  nusben 

knit 
Bv  force  or  custom?  Man  who  man  wotU  be 
Must*  rule  the  empire  of  himself;  in  it 
Must  be  supreme,  establishing  his  thrde 
On  vanquished  will,  quelling  the  anarc^ 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  being  himself  alon* 

A  BRIDAL  SONG 

The  poem  was  composed  for  insertion  ii* 
projected  play  of  Williania,  The  Promise^  or* 
Yeca-.a  Months  and  a  Day*  Published  I 
BIrs.  Shelley,  Posthumou$  Poems,  1824. 


The  golden  gates  of  sleep  nnbar 
Where  strength  and    beauty,  met 
gether. 
Kindle  their  image  like  a  star 
In  a  sea  of  fflassy  weather  I 
Nieht,  with  all  thy  stars  look  down; 

Darkness,  weep  thy  holiest  dew; 
Never  smiled  the  inconstant  moon 

On  a  pair  so  true. 
Let  eyes  not  see  their  own  delight;—- 
Haste,  swift  hour,  and  thy  flight 
Oft  renew. 


Fairies,  sprites,  and  angels,  keep  her  t 

Holy  stars,  permit  no  wropg  I 
And  return  to  wake  the  sleeper. 

Dawn,  ^  ere  it  be  long. 
O  loy  I  O  fear!  what  will  be  done 
In  the  absence  of  the  sun  I 
Come  along  I 


\ 
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EPITHALAMIUM 
PaUnhed  by  Modwin,  Life  qf  Shelley,  1847. 

NiOHT,  with  all  thine  eyes  look  down  I 
Darkness,  shed  its  holiest  dew  I 

When  ever  smiled  the  inconstant  moon 
On  a  pair  so  tme  ? 

Hence,  coy  hour  I  and  quench  thy  light, 

Leat  eyes  see  their  own  delight! 

Hence,  swift  hour  !  and  thy  loyed  flight 
Oft  renew. 

BOTS 

O  joy  I  O  fear  !  what  may  be  done 
Li  the  absence  of  the  sun  ? 

Come  along  I 

The  golden  gates  of  sleep  unbar  I 

When  strength  and  beauty  meet  together. 
Kindles  their  image  like  a  star  , 

In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather. 
Hence,  coy  hour !  and  quench  thy  light, 
Lest  eyes  see  their  own  delieht  I 
Henoe,  swift  hour  I  and  thy  loved  flight 
Oft  renew. 

01BL8 
O  joy  t  O  fear  I  what  may  be  done 
In  the  absence  of  the  sun  ? 

Come  along  I 
Fairies  I  sprites  I  and  angels  keep  her  ! 

Holiest  powers,  permit  no  wrong  ! 
And  return,  to  wake  the  sleeper, 

Dawn,  ere  it  be  long. 
Hence,  swift  hour  I  and  quench  thy  light, 
Lest  eyes  see  their  own  delight  I 
Hence,  coy  hour !  and  thy  loyed  flight 
Oft  renew. 

BOYS  ASD  OntLS 

O  joy  I  O  fear  !  what  will  be  done 
In  the  absence  of  the  sun  ? 

Come  along  I 

ANOTHER  VERSION 

Poblished  by  Rowetti,  1870. 

BOTS  snro 
Night  I  with  all  thine  eyes  look  down  t 

Darkness  I  weep  thy  holiest  dew  I 
NeTer  smiled  the  mconstant  moon 

On  a  pair  to  true. 


Haste,  coy  hour  !  and  quench  all  light, 
Lest  eyes  see  their  own  delight ! 
Haste,  swift  hour  I  and  thy  loved  flight 
Oft  renew  I 

OIBLS   SIKO 

Fairies,  sprites,  and  angels,  keep  her  I 

Holy  stars  !  permit  no  wrong  I 
And  return  to  wake  the  sleeper, 

Dawn,  ere  it  be  long  ! 
O  joy  !  O  fear  I  there  is  not  one 
Of  us  can  guess  what  may  be  done 
In  the  absence  of  the  sun:  -* 
Come  along  1 


Oh,  linger  long,  thou  envious  eastern  lamp 
In  the  damp 
Caves  of  the  deep  I 

OIBLS 

Nay,  return.  Vesper  I  urge  thy  lazy  car  I 
Swift  unbar 
The  gates  of  Sleep  I 


The  golden  gate  of  Sleep  unbar. 

When  Strength    and    Beauty,  met   to- 
gether. 
Kindle  their  image,  like  a  star 

In  a  sea  of  elaMv  weather. 
May  the  purple  mist  of  love 
Round  them  rise,  and  with  them  more. 
Nourishing  each  tender  gem 
Which,  like  flowers,  will  burst  from  them. 
As  the  fruit  is  to  the  tree 
May  their  children  ever  be  I 


EVENING 

PONTE  AL  MARE,  PISA 

Published    by    Mrs.    Shelley,   Potthumou^ 
Poenuy  1824. 

I 
The  sun  is  set;  the  swallows  are  asleep; 

The  bats  are  flitting  fast  in  the  gray  air ; 
The  slow  soft  toads  out  of  damp  comers 
creep, 
And  evening's  breath,  wandering  here 
and  there 
Over  the  quivering  surface  of  the  stream, 
Wakes  not  one  ripple    from  its  snmmez 
dream. 
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II 

There  is  no  dew  on  the  dry  grass  to>night, 
Nor  damp   within  the  wadow  of    the 

trees; 
The  wind  is  intermitting,  drj,  and  light; 
And    in    the  inconstant  motion  of  the 

breeze 
The  dust  and  straws  are  driven  np  and 

down. 
And  whirled  about   the  pavement  of  the 

town. 

HI 
Within  the  surface  of  the  fleeting  river 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay. 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  forever 

It  trembles,  but  it  never  fades  away; 
Go  to  the 

Tott,  being  changed,  will  find  it  then  as 
now. 

IV 

The  chasm  in  which  the  sun  has  sunk  is 

shut 
By  darkest  barriers  of  enormous  cloud, 
like  mountain  over  mountain  huddled  — 

but 
Growing  •and    moving  upwards    in    a 

crowd, 
And  over  it  a  space  of  watery  Uue, 
Wbich  the  keen  evening  star  is  shining 

through. 


THE  AZIOLA 
Published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  The  KeqMoke, 

182a 


« Do  you  not  hear  the  Aziola  cry  ? 
Methinks  she  must  be  nigh,' 
Ssdd  Mary,  as  we  sate 
In  dusk,  ere    stars  were  lit,  or  candles 
brought; 
And  I,  who  thought 
This  Atiola  was  some  tedious  woman. 

Asked, '  Who  is  Aziola  ? '    How  elate 
I  felt  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human, 
No  mockery  of  myself  to  fear  or  hate  I 
And  Mary  saw  mv  soul, 
And  laughed,  and  said,  *  Disquiet  yourself 
not, 
'TIS  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owl*' 


II 
Sad  Aziola  I  many  an  eventide 

Thy  music  I  had  heard 
By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  momh 
tain-side, 
And  fields  and  marshes  wide,^- 
Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor 
bird, 
The  soul  ever  stirred; 
Unlike  and  far  sweeter  than  them  alL 
Sad  Aziola  I  from  that  moment  I 
Loved  thee  and  thy  sad  cry. 


TO  

Mis.    Shelley,    Poithmm 


Published    by 
Poems,  1824 


Onr  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it, 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it; 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother, 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

II 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  lovei 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worshio  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not,  — 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  stac^ 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow. 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

Fh>m  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ? 


REMEMBRANCE 

Shelley  sent  these  lines  endoeed  in  a  letttf 
to  Mrs.  Williams :  '  Dear  Jaue, ^If  thit  mel- 
ancholy old  song  suits  any  of  your  turns, « 
any  that  humor  of  the  moment  may  dietate, 
jou  are  welcome  to  it.  Do  not  sa;  it  it  rem 
to  any  one,  even  if  you  think  so ;  indeed,  it  t> 
from  the  torn  leaf  of  a  book  out  of  date.  Hov 
are  yon  to-day,  and  how  is  Williansf  Td 
him  that  I  dreamed  o!  nothing  but  waSm 
and  fishing  np  coral.  Your  ever  affectioaat* 
P.  B.  S.'  It  was  published  by  Mrs.  Sheflty, 
Ptethummu  PoewUy  1824. 
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SwiTTER  far  than  sammer's  flight, 
Swifter  far  than  youth's  delight, 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night. 

Art  thon  come  and  gone. 
As  the  wood  when  leaves  are  shed, 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  fled. 
As  the  heart  when  jov  is  dead, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 


The  swallow  summer  oomes  again. 
The  owlet  night  resumes  his  reign. 
Bat  the  wild  swan  youth  is  fain 

To  fly  with  thee,  false  as  thou. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow; 
Sleep  itself  is  titrned  to  sorrow; 
Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough. 

ni 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head, 
Violets  for  a  maiden  dead  — 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  be; 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear, 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear  — 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear, 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me. 


TO  EDWARD  WILLIAMS 
Published  by  Asoham,  1834. 


Ths  serpent  is  shut  out  from  paradise. 
The  wounded  deer  must  seek  the  herb 
no  more 
In  which  its  heart-cure  lies; 
The  widowed  dove  must  cease  to  hannt 
a  bower. 
Like    that    from    which   its   mate    with 
f  ei^ed  sighs 
Fled  in  the  April  hour. 
I,  too,  must  seldom  seek  again 
Near  bappy  friends  a  mitigated  pain. 

n 
Of  hatred  I  am  proud,  —  with  scorn  oon- 
tent; 
Indiiference,  that  once  hurt  me,  now  is 
grown 
Itself  indifferent; 
But,  not  to  speak  of  love,  pity  alone 


Can   break  a  spirit   already  more    than 
bent. 
The  miserable  one 
Turns  the  mind's  poison  into  food,  — • 
Its  medicine  is  tears,  —  its  evil  good. 

Ill 
Therefore  if  now  I  see  you  seldomer. 
Dear  friends,  denx friend!  know  that  I 
only  fly 
Your  looks,  because  they  stir 
Griefs  that  should  sleep,  and  hopes  that 
cannot  die. 
The  very  comfort  that  they  minister 
I  scarce  can  bear;  yet  I, 
So  deeply  is  the  arrow  gone. 
Should  quickly  perish'  if   it  were  with* 
drawn. 

IV 

When  I  return  to  my  oold   home,  yoo 
ask 
Why  I  am  not  as  I  have  ever  been. 

You  spoil  me  for  the  task 
Of  acting  a  forced  part  in  life's  dull 
scene. 
Of  wearing  ou  my  brow  the  idle  mask 
Of  author,  great  or  mean, 
In  the  world's  carnival.    I  sought 
Peaee  thus,  and  but  in  you  I  found  it 
not. 


Full  half  an  hour,  to-day,  I  tried  my  lot 
With  various  flowers,  and  every  one  still 
said, 
*  She  loves  me  —  loves  me  not.' 
And  if  this  meant  a  vision  long  since 
fled  — 
If  it  meant  fortune,  fame,  or  peace  of 
thought  — 
If  it  meant, — but  I  dread 
To  speak  what  you  may  know  too  well: 
Still  there  was  truth  in  the  sad  oracle. 

VI 

The  crane  o'er  seas  and  forests  seeks  her 
home; 
No  bird  so  wild  but  has  its  quiet  nest. 

When  it  no  more  would  roam; 
The    sleepless    billows  on    the  ocean's 
breast 
Break  like  a  bursting  heart,  and  die  in 
foam, 
And  thus  at  length  And  rest: 
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Doubtless  there  is  a  place  of  peace 
Where  my  weak  heart  and  all  its  throbs 
will  cease. 

VII 

I  asked  her,  yesterday,  if  she  belieyed 
That  I  had  resolution.    One  who  had 

Would  ne'er  have  thus  relieved 
His  heart  with  words,  —  but  what  his 
judgment  bade 
Would  do,  and  leave  the  scorner  unre- 
lieved. 
These  verses  are  too  sad 
To  send  to  you,  but  that  I  know, 
Happy  yourself,  you  feel  another's  woe. 


TO-MORROW 

Published    by    Mis.   Shelley,   Posthumoat 
Poems,  1824. 

Where  art  thou,  belovM  To-morrow  ? 

When  young  and  old,  and  strong  and 
weak, 
Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow, 

Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek,  — 
In  thy  place  — ah  !  well-a-day  I 
We  find  the  thing  we  fled  —  To-day. 


LINES 
Published  by  Rossetli,  187a 

If  I  walk  in  Autumn's  eyen 
While  the  dead  leaves  pass. 

If  I  look  on  Spring's  soft  heaven,  — 
Something  is  not  there  which  was. 

Winter's  wondrous  frost  and  snow, 

Summer's  clouds,  where  are  they  now  ? 

A  LAMENT 

Published    by    Mn.   Shelley,   Potthmwum 
PoesM,  1824. 

I 
O  WORLD !  O  life  !  O  time  ! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb. 
Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood 
before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 
No  more —  oh,  never  more  ! 


Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter 
hoar, 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with 
delight 
No  more  —  oh,  never  more  I 
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The  last  months  of  Shelley's  life  were  passed 
at  Piss  and  LericL  The  incidents,  and  the 
general  oluwacter  of  the  household  with  its 
group  of  friends,  are  minutely  recorded  in 


Mrs.  SheUey*8  long  note,  in  Trelawny's  Bee* 
ordst  and  in  nearly  all  biographies  of  laier  date. 
A  brief  nanative  is  inadequate  to  t^  die 
story. 


Published    by 
Poems,  1824 


LINES 

Mrs.   Shelley,    Posthumoui 


When  the  lamp  is  shattered, 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead; 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered, 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed; 

When  the  lute  is  broken. 
Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken. 
Loved  accente  are  soon  forgot 


As  music  and  splendor 
Surrive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute:— 
^   No  song  but  sad  airges, 
•Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell. 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knelL 

lU 
When  hearte  have  once  mingled, 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest; 
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The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possessed. 

O  Love  I  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  choose  yon  the  frailest 
For  year  cradle,  your    home,  and  yoor 
bier? 

TV 

Its  passions  will  rook  thee. 
As  the  storms  rook  the  ravens  on  high; 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee, 
Like  me  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter, 
When  leaves  fall  and  odd  wiud§.  co@ej.^  f  K 

THE  MAGNEfiC  LADY  TO  HER 
PATIENT 

Shelley  wrote  on  this  poem,  *  For  Jane  and 
Williams  only  to  see.'  Medwio,  who  pnbUshed 
it,  The  AthemtuMy  1882,  gives  an  account  of 
the  experiments  out  of  which  it  grew,  in  lus 
SkeUey  Papert:  'Shelley  was  a  martvr  to  a 
most  painful  oomplamt,  which  constantly  men- 
aced to  terminate  fatally ;  and  was  subject  to 
violent  paroxysms  which,  to  his  irritable  nerves, 
were  each  a  separate  death.  I  had  seen  mag- 
netism practised  in  India  and  at  Paris,  and  at 
his  earnest  request  consented  to  try  its  efficacy. 
Hesmer  himself  could  not  have  hoped  for  more 
complete  success.  The  imposition  of  my  lumd 
on  his  forehead  instantaneously  put  a  stop  to 
the  spasm,  and  threw  him  into  a  magnetic 
sleep,  which  for  want  of  a  better  word  is  called 
somnambulism.  Mrs.  Shelley  and  another  lady 
[Mis.  iraiiams]  were  present.  The  expen- 
inent  was  repeated  more  than  once.  Durinjg^ 
bis  trances  I  put  some  questions  to  him.  He 
always  pitched  his  voice  in  the  same  tone  as 
mine.  I  enquired  about  his  complaint,  and  its 
cure  —  the  usual  magnetic  enquiries.  His 
teply  was,  ^  What  woidd  cure  me  would  kill 
pie  '^  .  .  .  [Shelley  answered  in  Italian.]  He 
improvised  also  verses  in  Italian,  in  whion  Ian- 
ffuiige  he  was  never  known  to  write  poetry.' 
Medwin  adds,  in  his  Life  of  Shelley :  '  After 
my  departure  from  Pisa  he  was  magnetized  by 
M  lady,  which  |i:ave  rise  to  the  beautiful  stanzas 
entitled  The  Magn^ic  Lady  to  her  Patient,  and 
during  iHuch  operation  he  made  the  same  re- 
ply to  an  enquiry  as  to  his  disease  and  its  cure 
9M  he  had  done  to  me,  —  **  What  would  cure 
use  would  kill  me.*'  .  .  .  Mrs.  Shelley  also 
msgastiied  him,  bnt  soon  discontinued  the  i 


practice,  from  finding  that  he  got  up  in  his 
sleep,  and  went  coe  night  to  the  window  (for- 
tunately barred),  haviiu^  taken  to  his  old  habit 
of  sleep-walking,  which  I  mentioned,  in  hit 
boyhood  and  alM>  in  London.' 


'  Sleep,  sleep  on  !  forget  thy  pain; 

My  hand  is  on  thy  brow, 
My  spirit  on  thy  brain; 
My  pity  on  thy  heart,  poor  friend; 

And  from  my  fingers  How 
The  powers  of  life,  and  like  a  sign. 

Seal  thee  from  tJiine  hour  of  woe; 
And  brood  on  thee,  but  may  not  blend 
With  thine. 

n 

<  Sleep,  sleep  on  !  I  love  thee  not; 

But  when  I  think  that  he 
Who  made  and  makes  my  lot 
As  full  of  flowers,  as  thine  of  weeds, 

Might  have  been  lost  like  thee; 
And  that  a  hand  which  was  not  mine 

Might  then  have  charmed  his  agony 
As  I  another's  —  my  heart  bleeds 
For  thine. 

in 
'Sleep,  sleep,  and  with  the  slnmber  of 

The  dead  and  the  nnborn 
Forget  thy  life  and  love; 
Foi|;et  that  thon  must  wake  forever; 

iorget  the  world's  dull  scorn; 
Forget  lost  health,  and  the  divine 
Feelings  which  died   in  youth's    briel 
mom; 
And  forget  me,  for  I  can  never 
Be  thine. 

IV 

<  Like  a  elood  big  with  a  May  showei^ 

My  soul  weeps  healing  rain 
On  thee,  thon  withered  flower; 
It  breathes  mute  mnsio  on  thy  sleep; 

Its  odor  calms  thy  brain ! 
Its  light  within  thy  gloomy  breast 

Spreads  like  a  second  youth  again. 
By  mine  thy  being  is  to  its  deep 
Possessed. 


'  The  spell  is  done.    How  feel  yon  now  ?' 

*  Better  —  quite  well,'  replied 
The  sleeper,  — « What  wonld  do 
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Yoa  good  when  suffering  and  awake  ? 

What  cure  vour  head  and  side  ? ' 
'What  would  eure,  that  would  kill  me, 
Jane; 
And  as  I  must  on  earth  abide 
Awhile,  yet  tempt  me  not  to  break 
My  chain.' 

TO  JANE 

THE  INVITATION  ' 

Williams,  in  his  Journal,  February  2,  de- 
scribes sooh  an  excursion :  *  Fine  warm  day. 
Jane  accompanies  Mary  and  S.  to  the  sea-shore 
through  the  Casoine.  They  return  about 
three.'  The  poem  was  published  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  in  an  esHier  form,  in  Paihunums 
PoemSf  1824,  and,  as  here  giyen,  in  her  second 
collected  edition,  1839. 

Best  and  brightest,  come  away  I 
Fairer  far  thiui  this  fair  Day, 
Which,  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow. 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  Year  iust  awake 
In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 
The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  Spring 
Through  the  winter  wandering, 
Found  it  seems  the  halcyon  Mom, 
To  hoar  February  bom.  lo 

Bending  from  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth. 
It  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  Earth, 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea, 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free, 
And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountains, 
And  breathed  upon  the  frozen  mountaiiM, 
And  like  a  prophetess  of  May 
Strewed  flowers  upon  the  barren  way, 
Making  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  smdest,  dear,  ao 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 

To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs; 

To  the  silent  wilderness 

Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 

Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 

An  echo  in  another's  mind. 

While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 

Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 

I  leave  this  notice  on  my  door 

For  each  accustomed  visitor:^-  |o 

'  I  am  gone  into  the  fields 

To  take  what  this  sweet  hour  yields. 

Reflection,  you  may  come  to-morrow. 

Sit  by  the  fireside  with  Sorrow. 


Ton  with  the  unpaid  bill.  Despair,  •«> 
Ton,  tiresome  verse-reciter,  Cfare,-- » 
I  will  pay  you  in  the  grave,  — 
Death  will  listen  to  your  stave. 
Expectation  too,  be  off  I 
To-day  is  for  itself  enoueh. 
Hope,  in  pity  mock  not  Woe 
With  smiles,  nor  follow  where  I  go; 
Long  having  lived  on  thy  sweet  food, 
At  length  ifind  one  moment's  good 
After  long  pain  —  with  all  your  love. 
This  you  never  told  me  of.' 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake  !  arise  I  and  come  away  I 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  phuns, 
And  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves, 
Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green,  and  ivy  dun, 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun; 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be 
And  the  sand-hills  of  the  sea; 
Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets, 
And  wina-flowers  and  violets, 
Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue. 
Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new: 
When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dun  and  blind. 
And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us, 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet. 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet| 
And  all  things  seem  only  one. 
In  the  universal  sun. 


THE    RECOLLECTION 

Shelley  sent  the  lines  to  Mrs.  'V^lliams  — 
'  not  to  be  opened  unless  you  are  alone  or  witli 
Williams.' 

I 
Now  the  last  day  of  many  days. 
All  beautiful  and  brieht  as  thou, 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead,  — 
Rise,  Memory,  and  write  its  praise  I 
Up,  —  to  thy  wonted  work  I  come,  trace 

The  epitaph  of  glory  fled, 
For  now  the  Earth  has  chancred  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven  s  brow. 


We  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest 
That  skirts  the  Ocean's  foam, 
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The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 

The  tempest  in  its  home. 
The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep. 

The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

The  smile  of  Heaven  lay; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  hour  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies, 
Which  scattered  from  above  the  sun 

A  light  of  Paradise. 

Ill 

We  paused  amid  the  pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste. 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 

As  serpents  interlaced, 
And  soothed  by  every  azure  breath, 

That  under  heaven  is  blown, 
To  harmonies  and  hues  beneath, 

As  tender  as  its  own; 
Now  all  the  treetops  lay  asleep. 

Like  green  waves  on  the  sea, 
As  still  as  in  the  silent  deep 

The  ocean  woods  may  be. 

IV 

How  calm  it  was  I  —  the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound 
The  inviolable  auietness; 

The  breath  ot  peace  we  drew 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 
There  seemed,  from  the  remotest  seat 

Of  the  white  mountain  waste 
To  the  soft  flower  beneath  our  feet, 

A  magic  circle  traced, 
A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thrilling  silent  life,  — 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  nature's  strife; 
And  still  I  felt  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there 
Was  one  fair  form  that  filled  with  love 

The  lifeless  atmosphere. 


We  paused  beside  the  pools  tliat  lie 
Under  the  forest  bough,  — 

Each  seemed  as  't  were  a  little  sky 
Gulfed  in  a  world  below; 

A  firmament  of  purple  light. 
Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay, 


More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  nighty 

And  purer  than  the  day,  — 
In  which  the  lovely  forests  grew. 

As  in  the  upper  air. 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  spreading  there. 
There  lay  the  glade  and  neighboring  lawOt 

And  through  the  dark  green  wood 
The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  davm 

Out  of  a  speckled  cloud. 
Sweet  views  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen, 
Were  imaged  by  the  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 
Aind  all  was  interfused  beneath 

With  an  Elysian  glow, 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  softer  day  below. 
Like  one  beloved  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the.  dark  water's  breast, 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineameut 

With  more  than  truth  expressed; 
Until  an  envious  wind  crept  by, 

Like  an  unwelcome  thought, 
Which  from  the  mind's  too  faithful  eye 

Blots  one  dear  image  out. 
Though  thoa  art  ever  fair  and  kind. 

The  forests  ever  green. 
Less  oft  is  peace  in  Shelley's  mind. 

Than  calm  in  vraters  seen. 


WITH  A  GUITAR:   TO  JANE 

Shelley  originally  intended  to  give  a  harp  te 
Mrs.  Williams,  and  wrote  to  Horace  Smith  with 
regard  to  its  purchase.  The  snggestion  for  the 
poem  18  found  by  Dr.  Qarnett  in  the  fact  that 
the  front  portion  of  the  gnitar  is  made  of 
Swiss  pine.'  He  oontinnes  :  *  It  b  now  clear 
bow  the  poem  took  shape  in  Shelley's  mind. 
The  actual  thought  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Spirit  of  Music  in  the  material  of  the  instru- 
ment sufi^ested  AriePs  penance  in  the  cloven 
pine ;  the  identification  of  himself  with  Ariel 
and  of  Jane  Williams  with  Miranda  was  the 
easiest  of  feats  to  his  brilliant  imagination; 
and  hence  an  allegory  of  unequalled  grace  and 
charm,  which  could  never  have  existed  if  the 
instrument  had  not  been  partly  made  of  pine 
wood.  The  back,  it  shonld  be  added,  is  of 
mahogany,  the  nng^r  board  of  ebony,  and 
minor  portions,  chiefly  ornamental,  of  some 
wood  not  identified.  It  was  made  by  Ferdi- 
nando  Bottari  of  Pisa  in  1816.  Having  been 
religiously  preserved  since  Shelley's  death,  it 
is  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  made.    The 
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strings,  it  is  said,  are  better  than  those  that  are 
produced  now. 

*  This  guitar  is  also  in  a  measure  the  subject 
of  another  of  Shelley's  most  beautiful  lyrics, 
"  The  keen  stars  were  twinkling."  In  a  letter 
dated  June  18,  1822,  speaking  of  his  cruises 
**  in  the  evening  wind  under  the  sunmier  moon," 
he  adds,  ^*  Jane  brings  her  guitar."  There  is 
probably  no  other  relic  of  a  great  poet  so  in- 
timately associated  with  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
music,  or  erer  will  be,  unless  Milton's  organ 
should  turn  up  at  a  broker's  or  some  ezoai^at- 
ing  explorer  should  bring  to  light  the  lyre  of 
Sappho.' 

The  gruitar  was  g^ven  to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary by  £.  W.  Sikbee,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who 
bous^ht  it  of  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Williams  on 
conation  that  it  should  be  so  disposed  of.  The 
composition  of  the  poem  is  described  by  Tre- 
lawny :  *'  The  strong  light  streamed  through 
the  opening  of  the  trees.  One  of  the  pines, 
undermined  by  the  water,  had  fallen  into  it. 
Under  its  lee,  and  nearly  hidden,  sat  the  Poet, 
gazing  on  the  dark  mirror  beneath,  so  lost  in 
his  bardish  reverie  that  he  did  not  hear  my 
approach.  .  .  .  The  day  I  found  Shelley  in  the 

fme-f orest  he  was  writing  verses  on  a  guitar, 
picked  up  a  fragment,  but  could  only  make 
out  the  first  two  Unes.  ...  It  was  a  frightful 
scrawl ;  words  smeared  out  with  his  finger,  and 
one  upon  the  other,  over  and  over  in  tiers,  and 
all  mn  together  **  in  most  admired  disorder ; " 
it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  sketch  of  a 
marsh  overrun  with  bulrushes,  and  the  blots 
for  wUd  ducks;  such  a  dashed-off  daub  as 
self -conceited  artists  mistake  for  a  manifesta- 
tion of  genius.*  The  poem  was  published  by 
Medwin,  in  two  parts,  The  AthencBum,  1832,  and 
Fraser's,  1883. 

Ariel  to  Miranda:  —  Take 

This  slave  of  Music,  for  the  sake 

Of  him  who  is  the  slave  of  thee; 

And  teach  it  all  the  harmony 

In  which  thou  canst,  and  only  thou. 

Make  the  delighted  spirit  glow. 

Till  joy  denies  itself  again, 

And,  too  intense,  is  turned  to  pain. 

For  by  permission  and  command 

Of  thine  own  Prince  Ferdinand,  to 

Poor  Ariel  sends  this  silent  token 

Of  more  than  ever  can  be  spoken; 

Your  guardian  spirit,  Ariel,  who 

From  life  to  life  must  still  pursue 

Tour  happiness,  —  for  thus  alone 

Can  Ariel  ever  find  his  own. 

From  Prosperous  enchanted  cell, 

As  the  mighty  verses  tell, 


To  the  throne  of  Naples  he 

Lit  you  o'er  the  trackless  sea,  ac 

Flitting  on,  your  prow  before, 

Like  a  living  meteor. 

When  you  die,  the  silent  Moon, 

In  her  interlunar  swoon, 

Is  not  sadder  in  her  cell 

Than  deserted  Ariel. 

When  you  live  again  on  earth. 

Like  an  unseen  star  of  birth 

Ariel  guides  you  o'er  the  sea 

Of  life  from  your  nativity.  jo 

Many  changes  have  been  run 

Since  Ferdmand  and  you  begun 

Your  course  of  love,  and  Ariel  still 

Has  tracked  your  steps  and  serv^  your 

will; 
Now  in  humbler,  happier  lot, 
This  is  all  remembered  not; 
And  now,  alas  !  the  poor  sprite  ia 
Imprisoned,  for  some  fault  of  his. 
In  a  body  like  a  grave. 
From  you,  he  only  dares  to  crave,  40 

For  his  service  and  his  sorrow, 
A  smile  to-day,  a  song  to-morrow. 

The  artist  who  this  idol  wrought 

To  echo  all  harmonious  thought, 

Felled  a  tree,  while  on  the  steep 

The  woods  were  in  their  winter  sleeps 

Rocked  in  that  repose  divine 

On  the  wind-swept  Apennine; 

And  dreaming,  some  of  Autumn  past. 

And  some  of  Spring  approaching  fast,      50 

And  some  of  April  buds  and  showers. 

And  some  of  songs  in  July  bowers, 

And  all  of  love;  and  so  this  tree  — 

Oh,  that  such  our  death  may  be  t  — 

Died  in  sleep,,  and  felt  no  pain, 

To  live  in  happier  form  again: 

From    which,    beneath    Heaven's    fairest 

star, 
The  artist  wrought  this  loved  guitar. 
And  taught  it  justly  to  reply, 
To  all  who  question  skilfully,  6e 

In  language  gentle  as  thine  own; 
Whispering  in  enamoured  tone 
Sweet  oracles  of  wbods  and  dells, 
And  summer  winds  in  sylvan  cells; 
For  it  had  learned  all  harmonies 
Of  the  plains  and  of  the  skies, 
Of  the  forests  and  the  mountaini, 
And  the  many-voicM  fountains; 
The  clearest  echoes  of  the  hills. 
The  softest  notes  of  falling  rillsa  90 
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The  melodies  of  birds  and  bees, 

The  murmuring  of  summer  seas, 

And  pattering  rain,  and  breathing  dew, 

And  airs  of  evening;  and  it  knew 

That  seldom-heard  mysterious  sound, 

Which,  driven  on  its  diurnal  round, 

As  it  floats  through  boundless  day, 

Our  world  enkindles  on  its  way. 

All  this  it  knows,  but  will  not  tell 

To  those  who  cannot  question  well        80 

The  spirit  that  inhabits  it; 

Ittalks  according  to  the  wit 

Of  its  companions;  and  no  more 

Is  heard  than  has  been  felt  before 

By  those  who  tempt  it  to  betray 

These  secrets  of  an  elder  day. 

But,  sweetly  as  its  answers  will 

Flatter  hands  of  perfect  skill. 

It  keeps  its  highest,  holiest  tone 

For  our  belovM  Jane  alone.  90 

TO  JANE 

Shelley  sent  the  lines  to  Mrs.  Williams  with 
a  note.  *  I  sat  down  to  write  some  words  for 
an  ariette  which  might  be  profane ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  to  struggle  with  the  ruling  spirit  who 
compelled  me  to  speak  of  things  saored  to 
yours  and  to  Wilhelm  Meister's  indnlgenoe.  I 
commit  them  to  yonr  secrecy  and  yonr  mercy, 
and  will  try  to  do  better  another  time.' 

The  poem  was  published  in  part  by  Med  win, 
The  Athenaeum^  1832,  and  complete  by  Mrs. 
Shelley  in  her  second  collected  edition,  1839. 


The  keen  stars  were  twinkling. 
And  the  fair  moon  was  rising  among  them. 
Dear  Jane. 
The  guitar  was  tinkling, 
But  the  notes  were  not  sweet  till  yon  sung 
them 
Again. 

II 
Aa  the  moon's  soft  splendor 
O'er  the  faint  cold  starlight  of  heaven 
Is  thrown. 
So  your  voice  most  tender 
To  the  strings  without  soul  had  then  given 
Its  own. 

m 
The  stars  will  awaken. 
Though  the  moon  sleep  a  full  hour  later 
To-nifrht; 
No  leaf  wdl  be  shaken 


Whilst  the  dews  of  your  melody  scatter 
Delight. 

IV 
Though  the  sound  overpowers, 
Sing  again,  with  your  dear  voice  revealing 
A  tone 
Of  some  world  far  from  ours, 
Where  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling 
Are  one. 


EPITAPH 

Published    by    Mrs.    Shelley,   PwUiumout 
Poems,  1824. 

These  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were 
undivided; 

So  let  their  memory  be,  now  they  have 
glided 

Under  the  grave;  let  not  their  bones  be 
parted, 

For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  single- 
hearted. 

THE   ISLE 

Published    by    Mrs.    Shelley,   Posthumous 
Poems,  1824. 

There  was  a  little  lawny  islet 
By  anemone  and  violet. 

Like  mosaic,  paven; 
And  its  roof  was  flowers  and  leaves 
Which  the  summer's  breath  enweaves. 
Where  nor  sun  nor  showers  nor  breeze 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees. 

Each  a  gem  engraven;  — 
Girt  by  many  an  azure  wave 
With  which  the  clouds  and  mountains  pave 

A  lake's  blue  chasm. 


A   DIRGE 

Published    by   Mrs.    Shelley,    Posthumous 
Poems,  1824. 

Rough  wind,  that  meanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song; 

Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 
Knells  all  the  night  long; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain. 
Bare  woods  whose  branches  straia. 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main,  — 

Wail,  for  the  world's  wrong. 
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LINES   WRITTEN    IN    THE    BAY 
OF  LERICI 

Published  by  Garnett,  MacmiUarCs,  1862. 

She  left  me  at  tbe  silent  time 

When  the  moon  had  ceased  to  climb 

The  azure  path  of  Heaven's  steep. 

And  like  an  albatross  asleep, 

Balanced  ou  her  wings  of  light, 

Hovered  in  the  purple  night. 

Ere  she  sought  her  ocean  nest 

In  the  chambers  of  the  West. 

She  left  me,  and  I  stayed  alone 

Thinking  over  every  tone  lo 

Which,  though  silent  to  the  ear, 

The  enchanted  heart  could  hear. 

Like  notes  which  die  when  born,  but  still 

Haunt  the  echoes  of  the  hill; 

And  feeling  ever  —  oh,  too  much  I  — 

The  soft  vibration  of  her  touch. 

As  if  her  gentle  hand,  even  now, 

Lightly  trembled  on  my  brow; 

And  thus,  although  she  absent  were, 

Memory  gave  me  all  of  her  ao 

That  even  Fancy  dares  to  claim:  — 

Her  presence  had  made  weak  and  tame 

All  passions,  and  I  lived  alone 

In  the  time  which  is  our  own; 


The  past  and  future  were  forgot, 

As  they  had  been,  and  would  be,  not. 

But  soon,  the  guardian  angel  gone. 

The  dsemon  reassumed  his  throne 

In  my  faint  heart.     I  dare  not  speak 

My    thoughts,    but    thus    disturbed    a^id 

we^ 
I  sat  and  saw  the  vessels  glide  30 

Over  the  ocean  bright  and  wide, 
Like  spirit-wingM  chariots  sent 
O'er  some  serenest  clement 
For  ministrations  strange  and  far; 
As  if  to  some  Elysian  star 
They  sailed  for  drink  to  medicine 
Such  sweet  and  bitter  pain  as  mine. 
And  the  wind  that  winged  their  flight 
From  the  land  came  fresh  and  light,         46 
And  the  scent  of  winged  flowers, 
And  the  coolness  of  the  hours 
Of  dew,  and  sweet  warmth  left  by  day. 
Were  scattered  o'er  the  twinkling  bay. 
And  the  fisher  with  his  lamp 
And  spear  about  the  low  rocks  damp 
Crept,  and  struck  the  fish  which  came 
To  worship  the  delusive  flame. 
Too  happy  they,  whose  pleasure  songht 
Extinguishes  all  sense  and  thought  sc* 

Of  the  regret  that  pleasure  leaves, 
Destroying  life  alone,  not  peace  I 


FRAGMENTS 


Under  Fbaombnts  are  included,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  incomplete  poems,  sketches  and  can- 
celled passac^es,  and  those  more  inchoate  pas- 
sages which  nave  been  recovered  from  Shelley's 
notebooks.  The  exceptions  are  the  Prologue 
to  HellaSf  which  has  been  put  with  that  drama, 
A  Vision  of  the  Sea,  published  by  Shelley  with 
the  poems  accompanying  Prometheus  Unbound ^ 
and  five  pieces,.  To  Mar  if  Wollstonecraft  God- 
win^ 1814,  Deathj  An  AUegory,  On  the  Medusa 
of  Leonardo  da  Ftnci,  and  Evening,  Pisa, 
which,  though  lacking  a  word  or  a  line,  are  in 
eflfect  complete.  The  order  of  the  Fragments 
is  not  strictly  chronological  in  the  first  division, 
and  is  altogether  arbitrary  in  the  second.    The 


THE   D^MON  OF  THE  WORLD 

Nee  tantom  prodere  rsti, 
Qaimtuin  scire  Ifcet.    Venlt  tetaa  omnfB  In  unam 
CoDgerlem,  mlserumque  premnnt  tot  sncula  pectns. 
LucAH,  Phau.  v.  176-178. 

Shelley  in  his  preface  to  Alastor,  where  this 
^m  was  published,  says:  *  The  Fragment 


dates  assigned  are  those  generally  accepted^ 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  conjectural  and  u>prox> 
imate  only,  not  exact.  The  text  is  derived 
from  the  editions  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  the  studies  of 
Dr.  Gamett  in  the  Boscombe  MSS.,  published 
by  him  mainly  in  Bdics  of  Shelleif,  1862,  or  by 
Rossetti,  1870,  and  Rossetti^a  own  studies  both 
in  the  same  and  other  MSS.  of  which  tiie  re- 
sults were  g^ven  in  his  edition.  A  few  pieces, 
originally  published  elsewhere,  were  also  gath- 
ered by  Rossetti  and  Forroan  in  their  edi- 
tions, and  Forman  was  enabled  to  add  some- 
thing more  from  independent  MSS.  The  date 
and  original  publication  of  each  piece  are  briefly 
indicated  under  each  poem. 

entitled  The  Damon  of  the  World  is  a  detached 
part  of  a  poem  which  the  author  does  not  in- 
tend for  publication.  The  metre  in  which  it  is 
composed  is  that  of  Samson  Agonistes  and  Uie 
Italian  pastoral  drama,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  natural  measure  into  which  poetical  con- 
ceptions, expressed  in  harmonious  language, 
necessarily  fall.*  The  poem  is  part  of  a  revi 
sion  of  Qtieen  Mah, 
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How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  ! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  wan  and  horuM  moon, 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 
The  other,  glowine  like  the  vital  mom 

When  throned  on  ocean's  wave 

It  breathes  over  the  world; 
Yet  both  so  passing  strange  and  wonder- 
ful 1 

Hath  tben  the  iron-soeptred  Skeleton, 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres,  xo 
To  the  hell  dogs  that  couch  beneath  his 

throne 
Cast  that  fair  prey  ?    Must  that  divinest 

form. 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  whose  azure  veins 
3teal  like   dark  streams  along  a  field  of 

snow. 
Whose  outline  is  as  fair  as  marble  clothed 
in  light  of  some  siiblimest  miud,  decay  ? 

Nor  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  aueht  of  this  pure  spectacle 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  ?  20 

Spare  aught  but  a  dark  theme. 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moral- 
ize? 
Or  is  it  but  that  downy-winged  slumbers 
Have  charmed  their  nurse,  coy  Silence,  near 
her  lids 
To  watch  their  own  repose  ? 
Will  they,  when  morning's  beam 
Flows  through  those  wells  of  light, 
Seek  far  from  noise  and  day  some  western 

cave. 
Where  woods  and  streams  with  soft  and 
pausing  winds 
A  lulling  murmur  weave  ?  —  30 

lanthe  doth  not  sleep 
The  dreamless  sleep  of  death ; 
Nor  in  her  moonlight  chamber  silently 
Doth  Henry  hear  her  regular  pulses  throb, 

Or  mark  her  delicate  cheek 
With  interchange  of  hues  mock  the  broad 
moon, 
Outwatching  weary  night. 
Without  assured  reward. 
Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed; 
On  their  translucent    lids,  whose  texture*' 
fine  40 

Scarce  bides  the  dark  blue  orbs  that  bum 
below 


With  unapparent  fire. 
The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed; 
Her  golden  tresses  shade 
The  bosom *s  stainless  pride, 
Twining  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark !  whence  that  rushing  sound  ? 
'Tis    like   a     wondrous    strain    that 

sweeps 
Around  a  lonely  ruin  50 

When  west  winds  sigh  and  evening  waves 
respond 
In  whispers  from  the  shore: 
'T  is  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Which  from  the  unseen  lyres  of  dells  and 
groves 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep. 

Floating  on  waves  of  music  and  of  light 
The  chariot  of  the  D»mon  of  the  World 

Descends  in  silent  power. 
Its  shape  reposed  within;  slight  as  some 

cloud 
That  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  day  60 

When  evening  yields  to  night; 
Bright  as  that  fibrous  woof    when  stars 
endue 

Its  transitory  robe. 
Four  shapeless  shadows  bright  and  beanti- 

Draw  that  strange  car  of  glory;  reins  of 

light 
Check  their  unearthly  speed;  they  stop  and 
fold 
Their  wings  of  braided  air. 
The  Dssmon,  leaning  from  the  ethereal  car. 

Gazed  on  the  slumbering  maid. 
Human  eye  hath  ne'er  beheld  70 

A  shape  so  wild,  so  bright,  so  beautiful, 
As  that  which  o'er  the  maiden's  charmed 
sleep, 
Waving  a  starry  wand. 
Hung  like  a  mist  of  light. 
Such  sounds  as  breathed  around  like  odor- 
ous winds 
Of  wakening  sprin?  arose. 
Filling  the  chamber  and  the  moonlight  sky. 

'Maiden,  the  world's  supremest spirit 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  wings 
Folds  all  thy  memory  doth  inherit  80 

From  ruin  of  divinest  things,  — 
Feelings  that  lure  thee  to  betray. 
And  light  of  thoughts  that  pass  away 
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'For  thou  bast  earned  a  mighty  boon; 

The  truths,  which  wisest  poets  see 
Dimly,  thy  mind  may  make  its  own, 
Rewarding  its  own  majesty, 

Entranced  in  some  diviner  mood 
Of  self-oblivious  solitade. 

« Custom  and  Faith  and  Power  thou  spum- 
est;  90 

From  hate  and  awe  thy  heart  is  free; 
Ardent  and  pure  as  day  thou  bumest, 
For  dark  and  cold  mortality 
A  living  light,  to  cheer  it  long. 
The  watch-fires  of  the  world  among. 

'  Therefore  from  Nature^s  inner  shrine, 

Where  gods  and  fiends  in  worship  bend, 
Majestic  spirit,  be  it  thine 

The  flame  to  seize,  the  veil  to  rend, 
Where  the  vast  snake  Eternity         100 
In  charmM  sleep  doth  ever  lie. 

•  All  that  inspires  thy  voice  of  love. 
Or  speaks  in  thy  unclosing  eyes. 
Or  through  thy  frame  doth  bum  or  move, 
Or  think  or  feel,  awake,  arise  ! 
Spirit,  leave  for  mine  and  me 
Earth's  unsubstantial  mimicry  I ' 

It  ceased,  and  from  the  mute  and  move- 
less frame 

A  radiant  spirit  arose. 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity.  no 

Robed  in  its  human  hues  it  did  ascend. 
Disparting  as  it  went  the  silver  clouds 
It  moved  towards  the  car,  and  took  its  seat 

Beside  the  Dsemon  shape. 

Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  aSry  song, 
The  mighty  ministers 

Unfurled  their  prismy  wings. 
The  magic  car  moved  on. 

The  night  was  fair  —  innumerable  stars 
Studded  heaven's  dark  blue  vault;    no 
The  eastern  wave  grew  pale 
With  the  first  smile  of  mom. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 

From  the  swift  sweep  of  wings 
The  atmosphere  in  flaming  sparkles  flew; 

And  where  the  burning  wheels 
Eddied  above  the  mountain's  loftiest  peak 

Was  traced  a  line  of  lightning. 
Kow  far  aboTe  a  rock,  the  utmost  verge 

Of  the  wide  earth,  it  flewy  —  130 


The  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow 
Frowned  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Far,  far  below  the  chariot's  stormy  path, 

Calm  as  a  slumbering  babe. 

Tremendous  ocean  lay. 
Its  broad  and  silent  mirror  gave  to  view 

The  pale  and  waning  stnrs. 

The  chariot's  fiery  track. 

And  the  gray  light  of  morn 

Tingeing  those  fleecy  clouds  140 

That'  cradled  in  their  folds    the    infant 
dawn. 

The  chariot  seemed  to  fly 
Through  the  abyss  of  an  immense  concave. 
Radiant  with  million  constellations,  tinged 

With  shades  of  infinite  color, 

And  semicircled  with  a  belt 

Flashing  incessant  meteors. 

As  they  approached  their  goal, 
The   winged  shadows    seemed  to  gather 

speed. 
The  sea  no  longer  was  distinguished ;  earth 
Appeared  a  vast  and  shadowy  sphere,  sus- 
pended 151 

In  the  black  concave  of  heaven 

With  the  sun's  cloudless  orb, 

Whose  rays  of  rapid  light 
Parted  around  the  chariot's  swifter  course. 
And  fell  like  ocean's  feathery  spray 

Dashed  from  the  boiling  surge 

Before  a  vessel's  prow. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
Earth's  distant  orb  appeared  iCo 

The  smallest  light  that  twinkles  in  the 
heavens. 
Whilst  round  the  chariot's  way 
Innumerable  systems  widely  rolled. 
And  countless  spheres  diffused 
An  ever-varying  glory. 
It  was  a  sight  of  wonder  1    Some  were 

homea, 
And  like  the  moon's  argentine  crescent 

hung 
In  the  dark  dome  of  heaven;  some  did  shed 
A  clear  mild  beam  like  Hesperus,  while  the 

sea 
Yet  glows   with  fading  sunlight;   others 
dashed  170 

Athwart  the  night  with  trains  of  bickering 

fire. 
Like  spherM  woirld&  to  death  and   nuA 
driven; 
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Borne  shone  like  stars,  and  as  the  chariot 
passed 
Bedimmed  all  other  light. 

Spirit  of  Nature  !  here, 
In  this  interminable  wilderness 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  involved  immensity 

Even  soaring  fancy  staggers, 

Here  is  thy  fitting  temple  ! 

Tet  not  the  lightest  leaf  180 

That  qnivers  to  the  passing  breeze 

Is  less  instinct  with  thee; 

Yet  not  the  meanest  worm, 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the 
dead, 

Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath. 

Spirit  of  Nature  !  thou. 
Imperishable  as  this  glorious  scene, 

Here  is  thy  fitting  temple  I 

If  solitode  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 

To  the  shore  of  the  immeasurable  sea,     190 

And  thou  hast  lingered  there 

Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  fiery  line  of  ocean, 
Thou  must  have  marked  the  braided  webs 
of  gold 

That  without  motion  hang 

Over  the  sinking  sphere; 
Thou  must  have  marked  the  billowy  moun- 
tain clouds. 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy. 

Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 

Above  the  burning  deep;  aoo 

And  yet  there  is  a  moment. 

When  the  sun's  highest  point 
Peers  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge. 
When  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  purple 

gleam 
Like  fairy  lands  girt  by  some  heavenly 

sea; 
Then  has  thy  rapt  imagination  soared 
Where  in  the  midst  of  all  existing  things 
The  temple  of  the  mightiest  Dsemon  stands. 

Yet  not  the  golden  islands 

That  gleam  amid  yon  flood  of  purple  light. 
Nor  the  feathery  curtains  an 

That  canopy  the  sun  s  resplendent  couch. 
Nor  the  burnished  ocean  waves 
Paving  that  gorgeous  dome. 
So  fair,  so  wonderful  a  sight 

As  the  eternal  temple  could  afford. 

The  elements  of  all  that  human  thought 

Can  frame  of  lovely  or  sublime  did  join 


To  rear  the  fabric  of  the  fane,  nor  aught 
Of  earth  may  image  forth  its  majesty,    aao 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault  that  faSry  hall; 
As  heaven  low  resting  on   the  wave  it 

spread 
Its  floors  of  flashing  light, 
Its  vast  and  azure  dome; 
And  on  the  verge  of  that  obscure  abyss. 
Where  crystal  battlements  o'erhaug  the 

gulf 
Of  the  dark  world,  ten  thousand  spheres 

diffuse 
Their  lustre  through  its  adamantine  gates. 

The  magic  car  no  longer  moved. 

The  Dsemon  and  the  Spirit  330 

Entered  the  eternal  gates. 

Those  clouds  of  aery  gold, 

Tliat  slept  in  glittering  billows 

Beneath  the  azure  canopy. 
With  the  ethereal  footsteps  trembled  not; 

While  slight  and  odorous  mists 
Floated  to  strains  of  thrilling  melody 
Through  the  vast  columns  and  the  pearly 
shrines. 

The  Diemon  and  the  Spirit 
Approached  the  overhanging  battlement. 
Below    lay   stretched  the    boundless  uni« 
verse  t  241 

There,  far  as  the  remotest  line 
That  limits  swift  imagination's  flight, 
Unending  orbs  mingled  in  mazy  motion. 

Immutably  fulfllling 

Eternal  Nature's  law. 

Above,  below,  around, 

The  circling  systems  formed 

A  wilderness  of  harmony  — 

Each  with  nndeviating  aim  250 

In  eloquent  silence  through  the  depths  of 
space 

Pursued  its  wondrous  way. 

Awhile  the  Spirit  pansed  in  ecstasy. 

Yet  soon  she  saw,  as  the  vast  spheres  swept 

by, 

Strange    things  within  their  belted  orbs 

appear. 
Like  animated  frenzies,  dimly  moved 
Shadows,  and  skeletons,  and  fiendly  shapes. 
Thronging  ronnd  human  graves,  and  o'er 

the  dead 
Sculpturing  records  for  each  memory 
In  verse,  such    as    malignant  gods  pro- 
nounce, 969 
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Blasting  the  hopes  of  men,  when  heaven 
and  hell 

Confounded  burst  in  ruin  o'er  the  world; 

And  they  did  build  vast  trophies,  instru- 
ments 

Of  murder,  human  bones,  barbaric  gold. 

Skins  torn  from  living  men,  and  towers  of 
skulls 

With  sightless  holes  gazing  on    blinder 
heaven, 

Mitres,  and  crowns,  and  brazen  chariots 
stained 

With  blood,  and  scrolls  of  mystic  wicked- 
ness. 

The  sanguine  codes  of  venerable  crime. 

The  likeness  of  a  throned  king  came  by, 

When  these  had  passed,  bearing  upon  his 
brow  37 1 

A  threefold  crown;  his  countenance  was 
calm. 

His  eye  severe  and  cold;  but  his  right  hand 

Was  charged  with  bloody  coin,  and  he  did 
gnaw 

By  fits,  with  secret  smiles,  a  human  heart 

Concealed  beneath  his  robe;  and  motley 
shapes, 

A  mnltitudinoos  throng,  around  him  knelt. 

With  bosoms  bare,  and  bowed  heads,  and 
false  looks 

Of  true  submission,  as  the  sphere  rolled  by. 

Brooking  no    eye    to   witness    their   foul 
shame,  2S0 

Which  human  hearts  must  feel,  while  hu- 
man tongues 

Tremble  to  speak  ;  they  did  rage  horribly. 

Breathing    in    self-contempt    fierce    blas- 
phemies 

Against  the  Dsemon  of  the  World,  and 
high 

Hurling  their  armM  hands  where  the  pnre 
Spirit, 

Serene  and  inaccessibly  secure, 

Stood  on  an  isolated  pinnacle, 

The  flood  of  ag^s  combating  below, 

The  depth  of  the  nnboundea  universe 

Above,  and  all  around  390 

Necessity's  unchanging  harmony. 

THE   DAEMON  OF  THE    WORLD 

This  second  part  of  the  poem  was  published 
by  Forman,  1876,  from  a  printed  copy  of 
Queen  Mah^  on  which  Shelley  had  made  MS. 
revisions,  with  a  view  to  republication  under 
the  new  title. 


O  HAPPY  Earth  !  reality  of  Heaven  ! 

To  which  those  restless  powers  that  cease- 
lessly 

Throng  through  the  human  universe 
aspire ! 

Thou  consummation  of  all  mortal  hope  ! 

Thou  glorious  prize  of  blindly-working 
will, 

Whose  rays,  diffused  throughout  all  space 
and  time. 

Verge  to  one  point  and  blend  forever  there  I 

Of  purest  spirits  thou  pure  dwelling-place. 

Where  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and 
crime, 

Languor,  disease,  and  ignorance  dare  not 
come  t  10 

O  happy  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven  ! 

Genius  has  seen  thee  in  her  passionate 
dreams, 
And  dim  forebodings  of  thy  loveliness 
Haunting  the  human  heart  have  there  en- 
twined 
Those  rooted  hopes,  that  the  proud  Power 

of  Evil 
Shall  not  forever  on  this  fairest  world 
Shake  pestilence  and  war,  or  that  his  slaves 
With  blasphemy  for  prayer,  and  human 

blood 
For  sacrifice,  before  his  shrine  forever 
In  adoration  bend,  or  Erebus  30 

With  all  its  banded  fiends  shall  not  nprise 
To  overwhelm  in  envy  and  revenge 
The  dauntless  and  the  good,  who  dare  to 

hurl 
Defiance  at  his  throne,  girt  though  it  be 
With  Death *s  omnipotence.    Thou  hast  be- 
held 
His  empire,  o'er  the  present  and  the  past; 
It  was  a  desolate  sight  —  now  gaze  on  mine. 
Futurity.     Thou  hoary  giant  Time, 
Render  thou  up  thy  half-devoured  babes, 
And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity,  30 

Where  millions  lie  lulled  to  their  portioned 

sleep 
By  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing 

things. 
Tear  thou  that  gloomy  shroud  I    Spirit,  be* 

hold 
Thy  glorious  destiny  ! 

The  Spirit  saw 
The  vast  frame  of  the  renovated  world 
Smile  in  the  lap  of  Chaos,  and  the  sense 
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Of  hope  throagh  her  fine  texture  did  suffuse 
Such  Tarying  glow,  as  summer  eveuiug 

casts 
On  undulating  clouds  and  deepening  lakes. 
Like  the  vague  sighiugs  of  a  wind  at  even, 
That  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering 

sea  41 

And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath, 
And  sinks  and  rises,  fails  and  swells  by  fits. 
Was  the  sweet  stream  of  thought  that  with 

mild  motion 
Flowed  o'er  the  Spirit's  human  sympathies. 
The  mighty  tide  of  thought  had  paused 

awhde, 
Which  from  the  Demon  now  like  Ocean's 

stream 
Again  began  to  pour.  — 

To  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep  — 
Space,  matter,  time  and  mind  —  let  the 

sight  so 

Renew  and  strengthen  all  thy  failing  hope. 
All  things  are  recreated,  and  the  flame 
Of  consentaneous  love  inspires  all  life; 
The  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 
To  myriads,  who  still  erow  beneath  her  care. 
Rewarding  her  with  their  pureperfectness; 
The  balmy  breathings  of  the  wind  inhale 
Her  virtues,  and  diffuse  them  all  abroad; 
Health  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere. 
Glows  in  the  fruits,  and  mantles  on  the 

stream ;  60 

No  storms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of 

heaven. 
Nor  scatter  in  the  freshness  of  its  pride 
The  foliage  of  the  undecaying  trees; 
But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair. 
And  Autumn  proudly  boars  her  matron 

grace. 
Kindling  a  flush  on  the  fair  cheek  of  Spring, 
Whose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy 

fruit 
Reflects  its  tint  and  blushes  into  love. 

The  habitable  earth  is  full  of  bliss; 
Those  wastes  of  frozen  billows  that  were 
hurled  70 

By  everlasting  snowstorms  ronnd  the  poles, 
\VTiere  matter  dared  nor  vegetate  nor  live. 
But  ceaseless  frost  round  the  vast  solitude 
Bound  its  broad  zone  of  stillness,  are  un- 
loosed; 
And  fragrant  zephyrs  there  from  spicy  isles 
Raffle  the  placid  ocean-deep,  that  rolls 
Its  broad,  bright  surges  to  the  sloping  sand, 


Whose  roar  is  wakened  into  echoings  sweet 
To  murmur  through  the  heaven-breathiug 

groves 
And  melodize  with  man's  blest  nature  there. 

The  vast  tract  of  the  parched  and  sandy 

waste  81 

Now  teems  with  countless  rills  and  shady 

woods. 
Cornfields  and  pastures  and  white  cottages; 
And  where  the  startled  wilderness  did  hear 
A  savage  conqueror  stained  in  kindred  blood 
Hymning  his  victory,  or  the  milder  snake 
Crushing  the  bones  of  some  frail  antelope 
Within  bis  brazen  foldis,  the  dennr  lawn. 
Offering  sweet  incense  to  the  snnnse,  smiles 
To  see  a  babe  before  his  mother's  door    90 
Share  with  the  green  and  golden  basilisk. 
That  comes  to  lick  his  feet,  his  uioming's 
meaL 

Those  trackless  deeps,  where  many  a 

weary  sail 
Has  seen  above  the  illimitable  plain 
Momine  on  night,  and  night  on  morning 

nse. 
Whilst  still  no  land  to  greet  the  wanderer 

spread 
Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sun-bright 

sea. 
Where  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest- 
waves 
So  long  have  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind 
In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept         loc 
The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes 
But  vocal  to  the  sea-bird's  harrowing  shriek, 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing 

storm, 
Now  to    the  sweet  and  many  -  mingling 

sounds 
Of  kindliest  human  impulses  respond; 
Those  lonely  realms    bright  garden-isles 

begem. 
With  lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas 

between, 
And  fertile  valleys,  resonant  with  bliss. 
Whilst  green  woods  overcanopy  the  wave, 
Which  Tike  a  toil-worn   laborer  leaps  to 

shore  nd 

To  meet  the  kisses  of  the  flowerets  there. 

Man  chief  perceives  the  change  ;    bis 
beine  notes 
The  gradual  renovation,  and  defines 
Each  moTcment  of  its  progress  on  hiimind, 
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Man,  where  the  gloom  of  the  long  polar 

night 
Lowered  o'er  the  snow -clad  rocks  and 

frozen  soil, 
Where  scarce  the  hardest  herh  that  braves 

the  frost 
Basked  in  the  moonlight's  ineffectiuil  glow, 
Shrank  with  the  plants,  and  darkened  with 

the  night; 
Kor  where  the  tropics  bonnd  the  realms  of 

day  X30 

With  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  cloud  and 

flame, 
Where  blue  mbts  through  the  unmoving 

atmosphere  * 
Scattered  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  fed 
Unnatural  vegetation,  where  the  land 
Teemed  with  all  earthquake,  tempest  and 

disease, 
Was  man  a  nobler  being;  slavery 
Had  crushed  him  to  his  country's  blood- 
stained dust. 

Even  where  the  milder  zone  afforded  man 
A  seeming  shelter,  yet  contagion  there,  1^9 
Blighting  his  being  with  unnumbered  ills. 
Spread  Tike  a  quenchless  fire;  nor  truth 

availed 
mi  late  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  create 
That  peace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory 

waved 
Her    snowy   standard    o'er    this    favored 

clime; 
There  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of 

slaves. 
The  mimic  of  surrounding  misery. 
The  jackal  of  ambition's  lion-rage, 
The  bloodhound  of  religion's  hungry  zeal. 

Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorn- 
ing 

This  loveliest  earth  with  taintless  body  and 
mind ;  140 

Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  im- 
pulses. 

Which  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 

All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desires. 

Him,  still  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  pur- 
suing 

Which  from  the  exhaustless  lore  of  human 
weal 

Draws  on  the  virtuous  mind,  the  thoughts 
that  rise 

In  time-destroying  infiniteness  gift 

With  self-enshrined  eternity,  that  mocks 


The  unprevailing  hoariness  of  age; 

And  man,  once  fleeting  o'er  the  transient 

scene  150 

Swift  as  an  unremembered  vision,  stands 
Immortal  upon  earth ;  no  longer  now 
He  slays  the  beast  that  sports  around  his 

dwelling. 
And  horribly  devours  its  mangled  flesh. 
Or    drinks  its   vital    blood,   which   like  a 

stream 
Of  poison  through  his  fevered  veins  did 

flow 
Feeding  a  plague  that  secretly  consumed 
His  feeble  frame,  and  kiudling  in  his  mind 
Hatred,  despair,  and  fear  and  vain  belief, 
The  germs  of  misery,  death,  disease,  and 

crime.  x6o 

No  longer  now  the  wing^  habitants, 
That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing 

away. 
Flee  from  the  form  of  man;  but  gather 

round, 
And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on   the 

hands 
Which  little  children  stretch  in  friendly 

sport 
Towards  these  dreadless  partners  of  their 

play. 
All  things  are  void  of  terror;  roan  has  lost 
His  desolating  privilefl^e,  and  stands 
An  equal  amidst  equals;  happiness 
And  science  dawn  though  late  upon  the 

earth;  170 

Peace  cheers  the  mind,  health  renovates  the 

frame; 
Disease  and  pleasure  cease  to  mingle  here, 
Reason  and  passion  cease  to  combat  there; 
Whilst  mind  unfettered  o'er  the  earth  ex- 
tends 
Its  all-subduing  energies,  and  wields 
The  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there. 

Mild  is  the  slow  necessity  of  death. 
The  tranquil  spirit  fails  beneath  its  grasp. 
Without  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear, 
Resigned  in  peace  to  the  necessity,  180 

Calm  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land, 
And  full  of  wonder,  full  of  hope  as  he. 
The  deadly  germs  of  languor  and  disease 
Waste  in  the  human  frame,  and  Nature 

rifts 
With  choicest  boons  her  human  worship- 
pers. 
How  vigorous  now  the  athletic  form  of 
age! 
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How  clear  its  open  and  un  wrinkled  brow  I 
Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride,  or 

care, 
Had  stamped  the  zeal  of  gray  deformity 
Ou  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  time.  190 
How  lovely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth  ! 
How  sweet  the  smiles  of  taintless  infancy. 

Within  the  massy  prison's  mouldering 

courts 
Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  children  play. 
Weaving  gay  chaplets  for  their  innocent 

brows 
With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-flower, 
That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom; 
The    ponderous    chains,  and  gratings   of 

strong  iron, 
There  rust  amid  the  accumulated  ruins 
Now  mingling    slowly  with  their  native 

earth;  200 

There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly 

once 
Lifi^hted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 
With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  now  freely 

shines 
On  the  pure  smiles  of  infant  playfulness; 
No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse 

despair 
Peals    through    the    echoing    vaults,  but 

soothing  notes 
Of  ivy-fin|fered  winds  and  gladsome  birds 
And  merriment  are  resonant  around. 

The  fanes  of  Fear  and  Falsehood  hear  no 

more 
The  voice  that  once  waked  multitudes  to 

war  210 

Thundering  throuc^h  all  their  aisles,  but 

now  respond 
To  the  death  dirge  of  the  melancholy  wind. 
It  were  a  sight  01  awfulness  to  see 
The  works  of  faith  and  slavery,  so  vast, 
So  sumptuous,  yet  withal  so  perishing, 
Even  as  the  corpse  that  rests  beneath  their 

wain 
A  thousand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of 

death 
To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 
To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 
Are  busy  of  its  life;  to-morrow,  worms  220 
In  silence    and  in  darkness   seize    their 

prey. 
These  ruins  soon  leave  not  a  wreck  behind; 
Iheir  elements,  wide  scattered  o'er  the 

globe. 


To  happier  shapes  are  moulded,  and  be- 
come 

Miuistrant  to  all  blissful  impulses; 

Thus  human  things  are  perfected,  and 
earth, 

Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mother's  love. 

Is  strengthened  in  all  excellence,  and 
g^ws 

Fairer  and  nobler  with  each  passing  year. 

Now  Time  his  dusky  pennons  o'er  the 

scene  230 

Closes  in  steadfast  darkness,  and  the  past 
Fades  from  our  charmed  sight.    My  task 

is  done ;  * 

Thy  lore  is  learned.    Earth's  wonders  are 

thine  own, 
With  all  the  fear  and  all  the  hope  they 

bring. 
My  spells  are  past;  the  present  now  recurs. 
Ah  me  I  a  pathless  wilderness  remains 
Yet  unsubdued  by  man's  reclaiming  hand. 

Yet,  hnraan  Spirit,  bravely   hold    thy 

course. 
Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue    239 
The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change. 
For  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  that 

strange  state 
Before  the  naked  powers,  that  through  the 

world 
Wander  like  winds,  have  found  a  hunoan 

home; 
All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 
The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way, 
Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite 

life, 
Bicker  and  bum  to  gain  their  destined 

goal; 
For  birth  but  wakes  the  universal  mind, 
Whose  mighty  streams  might  else  in  silence 

flow 
Through  the  vast  world,  to  individual  sense 
Of  outward  shows,  whose  unexperienced 

shape  25« 

New  modes  of  passion  to  its  frame  may 

lend; 
Life  is  its  state  of  action,  and  the  store 
Of  all  events  is  aggregated  there 
That  variegate  the  eternal  universe; 
Death  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom, 
That  leads  to  azure  isles    and    beaminig 

skies 
And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 
Therefore^  O  Spirit  I  fearlessly  bear  on. 
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Tliongh  storms  may  break  the  primrose  on 

its  stalky  260 

Though  frosts  may  blight  the  freshDess  of 

its  bloom, 
Yet  spring's  awakening  breath  will  woo 

the  earth 
To  feed  with  kindliest  dews  its  faTorite 

flower, 
That  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darksome 

glens, 
Lightuig  the  green  wood  with  its  snnny 

smile. 

Fear  not  then,  Spirit,  death's  disrobing 

hand. 
So  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake, 
So  welcome  when  the  bigot*s  hell-torch 

flares; 
T  is  bat  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hoar, 
The  transient  gulf-dream  of  a  startling 

sleep.  270 

For  what  thou  art  shall  perish  utterly, 
But  what  is  thine  may  never  cease  to  be; 
Death  is  no  foe  to  virtue;  earth  has  seen 
Love's    brightest    roses  on    the    scaffold 

bloom. 
Mingling  with  freedom's  fadeless  laurels 

there, 
And  presaging  the  truth  of  visioned  bibs. 
Are  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  which  this 

scene 
Of  linked  and  gradual  being  has  conflrmed  ? 
Hopes  that  not  vainly  thou,  and  living  fires 
Of  mind,  as  radiant  and  as  pure  as  thou 
Have  shone  upon  the  paths  of  men  —  re- 
turn 281 
Surpassing  Spirit,  to  that  world,  where  thou 
Art  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage 
With  tyrannv  and  falsehood,  and  uproot 
The  germs  of  misery  from  the  human  heart. 
Thine  is  the  hand  whose  piety  would  soothe 
The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime, 
Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains, 
Watching    its  wanderings    as  a   friend's 

disease; 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would 

defy  2^ 

Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  sternest  will. 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the 

world. 
ThoCi  art  sincere  and  good;  of  resolute 

mind, 
Free  from  heart-withering  custom's  cold 

control, 
Of  passion  lofty,  pure  and  unsubdued. 


Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  Taik 

quish  thee. 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  now  received;  vii-tue  shall 

keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thou  bast 

trod,  ^ 

And  many  days  of  beaming  hope  shall  bless 

Thy  spotless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 

Go,  happy  one,  and  give  that  bosom  joy 

Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 

Light,  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile. 

The  Dsemon  called  its  wing^  ministers. 
Speechless  with  bliss  the  Spirit  mounts  the 

car, 
That  rolled  beside  the  crystal  battlement. 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness. 

The  burning  wheels  inflame 
The  steep  descent  of  Heaven's  untrodden 
way.  jKj 

Fast  and  far  the  chariot  flew. 
The  mighty  globes  that  rolled 
Around  the  gate  of  the  Eternal  Fane 
Lessened  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  ap- 

peared 
Such  tiny  twinklers  as  the  planet  orbs. 
That,  ministering  on  the  solar  power. 
With  borrowed  light,  pursuea  their  nar* 
rower  way. 
Earth  floated  then  below. 
The  chariot  paused  a  moment; 
The  Spirit  then  descended ;  jjo 

And  from  the  earth  departing 
The  shadows  with  swift  wings 
Speeded  like  thought  upon  the  light  of 
Heaven. 

The  Body  and  the  Soul  united  then ; 
A  gentle  start  convulsed  lautbe's  frame; 
Hsr  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs   re- 
mained. 
She  looked  around  in  wonder  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch. 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speech- 
less love,  33c 
And  the  bright  beaming  stars 
That  through  the  casement  shone. 

PRINCE  ATHANASE 

Shelley  writes  in  a  note :  '  The  Author  was 
pursuing  a  fuller  development  of  the  ide<al 
character  of  Athanase,  when  it  struck  khn  thast 
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in  an  attempt  at  extreme  refinement  and  anal- 
yaifl,  his  conceptions  might  be  betrayed  into 

I  the  aasuming  a  morbid  character.  The  reader 
-will  jndge  whether  he  is  a  loser  or  gainer  by 
the  difference.' 

Mrs.  Shelley  adds:  'The  idea  Shelley  had 
formed  of  Prince  Athanase  was  a  good  deal 
modelled  on  Alastor.  In  the  first  sketch  of 
the  poem,  he  named  it  Tandemos  and 'Urania^ 
Athanase  seeks  through  tire"wdrld  t&e^ne 
whom  he  may  love.     He  meets,  in  the  ship  in 

\     which  he  is  embarked,  a  lad^Pwho  appears  to 

'  him  to  embody  his  ideal  of  love  Sttd  jy^^tv. 
Bat  she  proves  to  be  Pandemos,  or  tlie  earthly 
and  unworEhy  Venas ;  who,  after  disappoint- 
ing his  cherished  dreams  and  hopes,  deserts 
him.  Athanase,  crushed  by  sorrow,  pines  and 
dies.  *^C)n  his  deathbed,  the  lady  who  can 
/  really  reply,  to  his  sool  comes  and  kissSff^llis 

f  hps.*^  {fSt  Deathbed  of  Athanase.)  The  poet 
V  describes  her  [ii.  155-160].  This  slender  note 
is  all  we  have  to  aid  our  imagination  in  shap- 
ing out  the  form  of  the  poem,  such  as  its  au- 
thor imagined.'  Date,  lol7.  PubUshed,  Mrs. 
SheUey,  1824. 

PART  I 

There  was  a  youth,  who,  as  with  toil  and 

travel, 
Had  grown  quite  weak  and  gray  before  his 

time; 
Nor  any  could  the  restless  griefs  unrayel 

Which  barned  within  him,  withering  up  his 

prime 
And  gcMiding  him,  like  fiends,  from  land  to 

land. 
Not  hiA  the  load  of  any  secret  crime, 

For  nought  of  ill  his  heart  could  understand. 
But  pity  and  wild  sorrow  for  the  same; 
Not  his  the  thirst  for  glory  or  command, 

Baffled    with    blast    of    hope-consuming 

shame;  10 

Nor  evil  joys,  which  fire  the  vulgar  breast 

And  quench  in  speedy  smoke  its   feeble 

flame, 

Had  left  within  his  soul  their  dark  unrest; 
Nor  what  religion  fables  of  the  grave 
Feared  he,  —  Philosophy's  accepted  guest. 

For  none  than  he  a  purer  heart  could  have, 
Or  that  loved  good  more  for  itself  alone; 
Of  ncnght  in  heaven  or  earth  was  he  the 


What  sorrow  strange,  and  shadowy,  and 

unknown. 
Sent  him,  a  hopeless  wanderer,  through 

mankind  ?  —  ao 

XI  with  a  human  sadness  he  did  groan. 

He  had  a  gentle  yet  aspiring  mind; 
Just,  innocent,  with  varied  learning  fed; 
And  such  a  glorious  consolation  find 

In  others'  joy,  when  all  their  own  is  dead. 
He  loved,  and  labored  for  his  kind  in  grief. 
And  yet,  unlike  all  others,  it  is  said. 

That  from  such  toil  he  never  found  relief. 
Although  a  child  of  fortune  and  of  power, 
Of  an  ancestral  name  the  orphan  chief,    30 

His  soul   had  wedded   wisdom,  and  her 

dower 
Is  love  and  justice,  clothed  in  which  be  sate 
Apart  from  men,  as  in  a  lonely  tower, 

Pitying  the  tumult  of  their  dark  estate. 
Tet  even  in  youth  did  he  not  e'er  abuse 
The  strength  of  wealtli  or  thought  to  con- 
secrate 

Those  false  opinions  which  the  harsh  rich 

use 
To  blind  the  world  they  famish  for  their 

pride; 
Nor  did  he  hold  from  any  man  his  dues. 

But,  like  a  steward  in  honest  dealings  tried 
With  those  who  toiled  and  wept,  the  poor 
and  wise,  41 

His  riches  and  his  cares  he  did  divide. 

Fearless  he  was,  and  scorning  all  disguise; 
What  he  dared  do  or  think,  though  men 

might  start. 
He  spoke  with  mild  yet  una  verted  eyes; 

Liberal  he  was  of  soul,  and  frank  of  heart, 
And  to  his  many  friends  —  all  loved  him 

well  — 
Whate'er  he  knew  or  felt  he  would  impart. 

If  words  he  found  those  inmost  thoughts  to 

tell; 
If  not,  he  smiled  or  wept;  and  his  weak 

foes  50 

He  neither  spurned  nor  bated,  though  wiUi 

feU 
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And  mortal  hate    their  thousand    voices 

rose, — 
They  passed  like  aimless  arrows  from  his 

ear; 
Nor  did  his  heart  or  mind  its  portal  close 

To  those,  or  them,  or  any  whom  life's 

sphere 
May  comprehend  within  its  wide  array. 
What   sadness    made    that    vernal  spirit 

sere?  — 

He  knew  not.    Though  his  life,  day  after 

day, 
Was  failing  like  an  unreplenished  stream, 
Though  in  his  eyes  a  cloud  and  burden  lay, 

Through  which  his  soul,  like  Vesper's  se- 
rene beam  6i 
Piercing  the  chasms  of  ever  rising  clouds, 
Shone,  softly  burning;  though  his  lips  did 
seem 

Like  reeds  which  quiver  in  impetuous 
floods; 

And  through  his  sleep,  and  o'er  each  wak- 
ing hour, 

Thoughts  after  thoughts,  unresting  multi- 
tudes, 

Were  driven  within  him  by  some  secret 

power. 
Which  bade  them  blaze,  and  live,  and  roll 

afar, 
Like  lights  and  sounds  from  haunted  tower 
^^  to  tower 

O'er  castled  mountains  borne,  when  tem- 
pest's war  70 
Is  levied  by  the  night-contending  winds 
And  the  pale  dalesmen  watch  with  eager 
ear;  — 

Though  such  were  in  his  spirit,  as  the 

fiends 
Which    wake    and    feed    on  ever   living 

woe, — 
What  was  this  grief,  which  ne'er  in  other 

minds 

A  mirror  found,  he  knew  not  —  none  could 

know; 
But  on   whoe'er  might  question   him   he 

turned 
The  light  of  his  frank  eyes,  as  if  to  show 


HQ__knew_not  of  the  grief  within  that 
burned,  '^ 

But  uEeH  forbeaiance  wit^.^  mqornfnl 
look;  *"     80 

Or  j^oke  in  words  from  which  none  ever 
learned 

The  cause  of  his  disquietude;  or  shook 
With  spasms  of  silent  passion;  or  turned 

pale: 
So  that  his  friends  soon  rarely  undertook 

To  stir  his  secret  pain  without  avail; 
For  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  then  per- 
ceived 
That  there  was  drawn  an  adamantine  veil 

Between  his  heart  and  mind,  —  both  unre- 
lieved 

Wrought  in  his  brain  and  bosom  separate 
strife. 

Some  said  that  he  was  mad;  others  be- 
lieved 9* 

That  memories  of  an  antenatal  life 

Made  this,  where  now  he  dwelt,  a  penal 

hell; 
And  others  said  that  such  mysterious  grief 

From  God's  displeasure,  like  a  darkness, 

fell 
On  souls  like  his  which  owned  no  higher  law 
Than  love;  love  calm,  steadfast,  invincible 

By  mortal  fear  or  supernatural  awe; 

And    others,  — '  'T  is    the    shadow   of   a 

dream 
Which  the  veiled  eye  of  memory  never  saw, 

<Bnt  through  the  soul's  abyss,  like  some 
dark  stream  no 

Through  shattered  mines  and  caverns 
underground. 

Rolls,  shaking  its  foundations;  and  no 
beam 

*0f  joy  may  rise  but  it  is  qnenehed  and 
drowned 

In  the  dim  whirlpools  of  this  dream  ob- 
scure; 

Soon  its  exhausted  waters  will  have  f  onnd 

*  A  lair  of  rest  beneath  thy  spirit  pure, 
O  Athanase  !  —  in  one  so  good  and  great» 
Evil  or  tumult  cannot  long  endure.  xoS 
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80  mke  they  —  idly  of  another's  state 
Babel iug  vain  words  and  fond  philosophy; 
This  was  their  consoktion;  such  debate 

Men  held  with  one  another;  nor  did  he, 
Like  one  who  labors  with  a  human  woe, 
Decline  this  talk;  as  if  its  theme  might  be 

Another,  not  himself,  he  to  and  fro 
Questioned  and  canvassed  it  with  subtlest 

wit. 
And  none  but  those  who  loved  him  best 

could  know 

That  which  he  knew  not,  how  it  galled  and 

bit 
His  weary  mind,  this  converse  vain  and 

cold;  119 

For  like  an  eyeless  nightmare  grief  did  sit 

Upon  his  being;  a  snake  which  fold  by  fold 
Pressed  out  the  life  of  life,  a  dingine  fiend 
Which  clenched    him  if  he  stirred  with 

deadlier  hold ;  — 
And  so  his  g^ef  remained  —  let  it  remain 

—  untold. 

PART  II 

Prince  Athanase  had  one  belovkl  friend. 
An  old,  old  man,  with  hair  of  silver  white. 
And  lips  where  heavenly    smiles    would 
hang  and  blend 

With  his    wise    words,  and    eyes    whose 

arrowy  light 
Shone  like  the  reflex  of  a  thousand  minds. 
He  was  the  last  whom  superstition's  blight 

Had  spared   in  Gt^eoe  — the  bb'ght  that 

cramps  and  blinds  — 
And  in  his  olive  bower  at  (Enoe 
Had  sate  from  earliest  youth.  Like  one  who 

finds 

A  fertile  island  in  the  barren  sea,  10 

One  mariner  who  has  survived  his  mates 
Many  a  drear  month  in  a  great  ship  —  so 
he 

With  soul-sustaining  songs,  and  sweet  de- 
bates 
Of  ancient  lore  there  fed  his  lonely  being. 
'The  mind  becomes  that  which  it  coD*^em- 
^"pUW,'— — 


And  thus  Zonoras,  by  forever  seeing 
Their  bright  creations,  grew  like  wisest 

meu; 
And  when  he  heard  the  crash  of  nations 

fleeing 

A  bloodierpower  than  ruled  thy  ruins  then, 
0  sacred  Hellas  !  many  weary  years  20 
He  wandered,  till  the  path  of  Laian's  glen 

Was  grass-grown,  and  the  unremembered 

tears 
Were  dry  in  Laian  for  their  honored  chief, 
Who  feu  in  Byzant,  pierced  by  Moslem 

spears; 

And  as  the  lady  looked  with  faithful  grief 
From  her  high  lattice  o'er  the  rugged  path. 
Where  she  once  saw  that  horseman  toil, 
with  brief. 

And  blighting  hope,  who  with  the  news  of 
death 

Struck  body  and  soul  as  with  a  mortal 
hlight. 

She  saw  beneath  the  chestnuts,  far  be- 
neath, 3« 

An  old  man  toiling  up,  a  weary  wight; 
And  soon  within  her  hospitable  hall 
She  saw  his  white  hairs  glittering  in  the 
light 

Of  the  wood-fire,  and  round  his  shoulders' 

fall; 
And  his  wan  visage  and  his  withered  mien 
Yet  calm  and  gentle  and  majestical. 

And  Athanase,  her  child,  who  must  have 

been 
Then  three  years  old,  sate  opposite  and 

gazed 
In  patient  silence. 

Such  was  Zonoras;  and  as  daylight  finds 
One  amaranth  gHttering  on  the  path  of 

frost,  41 

When  autumn    nights    have    nipped    all 

weaker  kinds, 

Thus  through  his  age,  dark,  cold,  and  teuK 

pest-tossed. 
Shone  truth  upon  Zonoras;  and  he  filled 
From  fountains  pure,  nigh  evergrown  and 

lost. 
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The  spirit  of  Prince  Athanase,  a  child, 
With  soul-sustaining  songs  of  ancient  lore 
And  philosophic  wisdom,  clear  and  mild. 

And  8weet  and    subtle    talk   they  ever- 
more, 
The  pupil  and  the  master,  shared;  until,  50 
Sharing  that  undiminishable  store, 

The  youth,  as  shadows  on  a  grassy  hill 
Outrun  the  wuids  that  chase  them,  soon 

outran 
HiB  teacher,  and  did  teach  with  native 

skiU 

Strange  truths  and  new  to  that  experienced 
man ; 

Still  they  were  friends,  as  few  have  ever 
been 

Who  niark  the  extremes  of  life's  discord- 
ant span.  "" 

80  in  the  caverns  of  the  forest  green. 
Or  by  the  rooks  of  echoing  ocean  hoar, 
Zonoras  and  Prince  Athauase  were  seen  60 

By  summer  woodmen;  and  when  winter's 

roar 
Sounded  o'er  earth  and  sea  its  blast  of 

war. 
The  Balearic  fisher,  driven  from  shore, 

Hanging  upon  the  peakbd  wave  afar. 
Then  saw  their  lamp  from  Laiau's  turret 

gleam, 
Piercing  the  stormy  darkness  like  a  star 

Which  pours  beyond  the  sea  one  steadfast 

beam, 
Whilst  all  the  constellations  of  the  sky 
Seemed  reeling  through  the  storm.    They 

did  but  seem  — 

For,  lo  I  the  wintry  clouds  are  all  gone 
by,  70 

And  bright  A  returns  through  yon  pines  is 
glowing, 

And  far  o'er  southern  waves,  immovably 

Belted  Orion  hangs  —  warm  light  is  flow- 
ing 

From  the  young  moon  into  the  sunset's 
chasm. 

•O  summer  eve  with  power  divine,  be- 
stowing 


'  On  thine  own  bird  the  sweet  enthusiasm 
Which  overflows  in  notes  of  liquid  glad* 

uess. 
Filling  the  sky  like  light  I    How  many  • 

spasm 

'Of  fevered  brains,  oppressed  with  grief 
and  madness. 

Were  lulled  by  thee,  delightful  nightin- 
gale !  80 

And  these  soft  waves,  murmuring  a  gentle 
sadness, 

'  And  the  far  siglungs  of  yon  piny  dale 
Made  vocal  by  some   wind   we  feel  no^ 

here, — 
I  bear  alone  what  nothing  may  avail 

« To  lighten  — a  strange  load  I '  —  No  hu- 
man ear 

Heard  this  lament;  but  o'er  the  visage 
wan 

Of  Athanase  a  ruffling  atmosphere 

Of  dark  emotion,  a  swift  shadow,  ran. 
Like  wind  upon  some  forest-boAomed  lake, 
Glassy  and  dark.    And  that   divine  old 
man  9t 

Beheld  his  mystic  friend's  whole  being 
shake, 

Even  where  its  inmost  depths  were  gloom- 
iest; 

And  with  a  calm  and  measured  voice  he 
spake. 

And  with  a  soft  and  equal  pressme, 
pressed 

That  cold,  lean  hand:  —  *Dost  thou  re- 
member yet. 

When  the  curved  moon,  then  lingering  in 
the  west, 

*  Paused  in  yon  waves  her  mighty  horns  to 

wet. 

How  in  those  beams  we  walked,  half  rest- 
ing on  the  sea  ? 

'Tis  juRt  one  year  —  sure  thou  dost  not 
forget  — 

*  Then  Plato's  words  of  light  in  thee  and 

me  i«o 

Lingered  like  moonlight  in  the  moonlesf 

east; 
For  we  had  just  then  read  —  thy  memoiy 
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*l8  faithful  now  —  the  story  of  the  feast; 
And  Agathon  and  Diotima  seemed 
From  death  and  dark  forgetfulness   re- 
leased.' 

Twas  at  the  season  when  the  Earth  up- 

springs 
From  slumber,  as  a  sphered  angel's  child, 
Shadowing  its  eyes  with  greeu  and  golden 

wings, 

Stands  up   before  its  mother  bright  and 

mud. 
Of  whose  soft    Toice    the   air  expectant 

seems —  no 

So  stood  before  the  sun,  which  shone  and 

smiled 

To  see  it  rise  thus  joyous  from  its  dreams. 
The  fresh  and  radiant  Earth.    The  hoary 

grove 
Waxed  green,  and  flowers  burst  forth  like 

starry  beams; 

The  grass  in  the  warm  sun  did  start  and 
move, 

And  sea-buds  burst  beneath  the  waves  se- 
rene. 

How  many  a  one,  though  none  be  near  to 
love. 


^Ina 


then  the  shade  of  his  own  soul,  half 
seen 

In  any  mirror,  or  the  spring's  young  min- 
ions, 

The  wingM  leaves  amid  the  copses  green  1 


How  many  a  spirit  then  pnts  on  the  pin- 
ions lai 
Of  fancy,  and  outstrips  the  lagging  blast. 
And  his  own  steps,  and  over  wide  domin- 
ions 

Sweeps  in  his  dream-drawn  chariot,  far 

and  fast, 
More  fleet  than   storms  —  the  wide  world 

shrinks  below, 
When  "winter  and  despondency  are  passed  I 

'T  was  at  this  season  that  Prince  Athanase 
Passed  the  white  Alps;  those  eagle-baffling 

mountains 
Slept  in  their  shrouds  of  snow;  beside  the 

ways 


The  waterfalls  were  voiceless,  for  their 
fountains  130 

Were  changed  to  mines  of  sunless  crystal 
now; 

Or,  by  the  curdling  winds,  like  brazen 
wings 

Which  clanged  along  the  mountain's  mar- 
ble brow, 
Warped  into  adamantine  fretwork,  hune. 
And  filled  with  frozen  light  the  chasm  l)e« 
low. 

Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkenness  la 

aU 

We    can    desire,    O    Love  1    and    happy 
^^^ — il^nls; — ^  ^ 

Ere  from  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn 

hfi,    • 

Catch  thee,  and  feed  from  their  o'erflow* 

ing  bowls 
Thoosanos  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial 

dew  I  140 

Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean 

rolls 

Investest  it;  and  when  the  heavens  are 
blue  \ 

Thou  fillest  them;  and  when  the  earth  is   j 
fair  y 

The  shadow  of  thy  moving  wings  imbue      / 

Its  deserts  and  its  mountains,  till    they 

wear 
Beauty  like  some  bright  robe;  thou  ever 

soarest 
Among  the  towers  of  men,  and  as  soft  air 

In  sprinjg,  which  moves  the  unawakened 

forest. 
Clothing  with  leaves  its  branches  bare  and 

bleak, 
Thou    floatest    among  men,  and  aye  im- 

plorest  150 

That  which  from  thee  they  should  implore; 

the  weak 
Alone    kneel    to    thee,    offering    up    the ' 

hearts 
The  strong  have  broken;  yet  where  shall 

any  seek  I 

A  garment  whom  thou  dothest  not  ? 
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Her  hair  was  brown,  her  spherM  eyes  were 

brown, 
And  in  their  dark  and  liquid    moisture 

swam, 
Like  the  dim  orb  of  the  eolipsM  moon; 

Yet  when  the  spirit  flashed  beneath,  there 
r  came 

/     The  light  from  them,  as  when  tears  of  de- 
light X59 
^v     Double  the  western  planet's  serene  flame. 

THE  .WOODMAN   AND    THE 
NIGHTINGALE 

Date,  1818.  Published  in  part  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley, 1824,  and  the  remainder  by  Gamett,  1862. 

A  WOODMAN,  whose  rough  heart  was  out 

of  tune 
(I  think  such  hearts  yet  never  came  to 

good), 
Hated  to  hear,  under  the  stars  or  moon. 

One  nightingale  in  an  interfluous  wood 
Satiate  the  hungry  dark  with  melody;  — 
^nd  as  a  yale  is  watered  by  a  flood, 

Or  as  the  moonlight  fills  the  open  sky 
Struggling  with  darkness,  as  a  tuberose 
Peoples  some  Indian  dell  with  scents  which 
lie 

Like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which 
they  rose,  lo 

The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 
Li  this  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  close 

Of  evening  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fail. 
Was  interfused  upon  the  silentness. 
The  folded  roses  and  the  violets  pale 

Heard  her  within  their  slumbers,  the  abyss 
Of  heaven  with  all  its  planets;  the  dull  ear 
Of  the  night-cradled  earth;  the  loneliness 

Of  the  circumfluous  waters;  every  sphere 
And  every  flower  and  beam  and  cloud  and 
wave,  2o 

And  every  wind  of  the  mute  atmosphere. 

And  every  beast  stretched  in  its  rugged 

cave. 
And  every  bird  lulled  on  its  mossy  bough. 
And  every  silver  moth  fresh  from  the  grave 


Which  is  its  cradle; —  ever  from  below 
Aspiring  like  one  who  loves  too  fair,  too 

far, 
To  be  consumed  within  the  purest  glow 

Of  one  serene  and  unapproachM  star, 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  light, 
Unconscious  as  some  human  lovers  are      30 

Itself  how  low,  how  high  beyond  all  height 
The  heaven  where  it  would  perish  1  —  and 

every  form 
That  worshipped  in  the  temple    of    the 

night 

Was  awed  into  delight,  and  by  the  charm 
Girt  as  with  an  interminable  zone, 
Whilst  that  sweet  bird,  whose  music  was  a 
storm 

Of  sound,  shook  forth  the  dull  oblivion 
Out  of  their  dreams;  harmony  became  love 
In  every  soul  but  one. 

And  so  this  man  returned  with  axe  and 
saw  40 

At  evening  close  from  killing  the  tall  treeu, 
The  soul  of  whom  by  nature  s  gentle  law 

Was  each  a  wood-nymph,  and  kept  ever 

g^en 
The  pavement  and  the  roof  of  the  wild 

copse, 
Checkering  the  sunlight  of  the  blue  serene 

With  jagged  leaves,  and  from  the  forest 

tops 
Singing  the  winds  to  sleep,  or  weeping  oft 
Fast  showers  of  aerial  water  drops 

Into  their  mother's  bosom,  sweet  and  soft. 
Nature's  pure  tears  which  have  no  bitter- 
ness ;  —  so 
Around  the  cradles  of  the  birds  aloft 

They  spread  themselves  into  the  loveliness 
Of  fan-like  leaves,  and  over  pallid  flow* 

ers 
Hang  like  moist  clouds;  or,  where  higli 

branches  kiss. 

Make  a  green  space  among  the  silent  boww 

ers. 
Like  a  vast  fane  in  a  metropolis, 
Surrounded  by  the  columns  and  the  towers 
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All  oyerwrought  with  branch-like  traceries 
In  which  there  is  religion  —  and  the  mute 
Persuasion  of  uukindled  melodies,  60 

Odors  and  gleams  and  murmurs,  which  the 

lute 
Of  the  blind  pilot-spirit  of  the  blast 
Stirs  as  it  sails,  now  grave  and  now  acute, 

Wakening  the  leaves  and  waves  ere  it  has 

passed 
To  such  brief  unison  as  on  the  brain 
One  tone,  which  never  can  recur,  has  cast, 

Ohe  accent  never  to  return  again. 


The  world  is  full  of  Woodmen  who  expel 
Love's  gentle  Dryads  from  the  haunt  of  life, 
And  vex  the  nightingales  in  every  delL    70 

OTHO 

Date,  1817.  Pubb'shed,  in  part,  by  Mrs. 
SheUey,  1839,  first  edition,  and  the  remainder 
by  Gamett,  18C2.  Mrs.  Shelley  states  that  the 
poem  was  suggested  by  Tacitus. 


Thou  wert  not,  Cassius,  and  thou  oouldst 
not  be, 
Last  of  the  Romans,  though  thy  memory 
claim 
From  Brutus  his  own  glory,  and  on  thee 
Rests  the  full  splendor  of  his  sacred 
fame; 
Nor  he  who  dared  make  the  foul  tyrant 
quail 
Amid  his  cowering  senate  with  thy  name, 
Though*  thou  and  he  were  great;  it  will 

avail 
To  thine  own  fame  that  Otho's  should  not 
faU. 

n 
T  win  wrong  thee  not  —  thou  wonldst,  if 
thou  couldst  feel, 
Abjure  such  envious  fame  —  great  Otho 
died 
Like  thee  —  he    sanctified    his    country's 
steel. 
At  once  the  tyrant  and  tyrannicide. 
In  his  own  blood.     A  deed  it  was  to  bring 
Tears  from  all  men  —  though  full  of 
gentle  pride, 


Such  pride  as  from  impetuous  love  may 

spring. 
That  will  not  be  refused  its  offering. 


Ill 


Dark  is  the  realm  of  grief:  but  human 
things 
Those  may  not  know  who  cannot  weep 
for  them. 


TASSO 

Date,  1818.  Published  by  Gamett,  1862, 
and  the  SoNO  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  1824.  Shelley 
writes  to  Peacock  reg^arding  the  drama:  *I 
have  devoted  this  summer,  and  indeed  the  next 
year,  to  the  composition  of  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Tasso^s  madness ;  which,  I  find  upon 
inspection,  is,  if  properly  treated,  admirably 
dramatic  and  poetioaL  But  you  will  say  i 
have  no  dramatic  talent.  Very  true,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense ;  but  I  have  taken  the  resolution  to 
see  what  kind  of  tragedy  a  person  without 
dramatic  talent  could  write.  It  shall  be  better 
morality  than  F<uio,  and  better  poetry  than 
Bertram^  at  least.' 


Maddalo,  a  Courtier, 
Malpmuo,  a  PoeL 


PioHA,  a  Bfinisier, 
Albavo,  an  Usher. 


KADDAIiO 
No  access  to  the  Duke  1    Yon  have  not 

said 
That  the  Count  Maddalo  would  speak  with 

him? 

PIQKA 

Did  yon  inform  his   Grace  that    Signor 

Pigna 
Waits  with  state  papers  for  his  signature  ? 

KALPIOLIO 

The  Lady  Leonora  cannot  know 
That  I  have  written  a  sonnet  to  her  fame^ 
In  which  I  Venus  and  Adonis. 

You  should  not  take  my  gold  and  serve  me 
not. 


In  truth  I  told  her,  and  she  smiled  and  saii^ 
*  If  I  am  Venus,  thou,  coy  Poesy, 
Art  the  Adonis  whom  I  love,  and  he 
The  Erymanthian  boar  that  wounded  him.' 
Oh,  trust  to  me,  Signor  Mnlpiglio, 
Those  nods  and  smiles  were  favors  worth 
the  zechin. 
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XALPIOLIO 

The  words  are  twbted  in  some    doable 

sense 
That  I  reach  not;  the  smiles  fell  not  on 

me. 

PIQKA 

How  are  the  Duke  and  Duchess  occupied  ? 

ALBAKO 

Buried  in  some  strange  talk.    The  Duke 

was  leaniue, 
His  finger  on  bis  brow,  his  lips  unclosed. 
The  Prmcess  sate  within  the  window-seat, 
And  so  her  face  was  hid ;  but  on  her  knee 
Her  hands  were  clasped,  veined,  and  pale 

as  snow, 
And  quivering  —  young  Tasso,  too,   was 

there. 

MADDALO 

Thou  seest  on  whom  from  thine  own  wor- 
shipped heaven 

Thou  drawest  down  smiles  —  they  did  not 
rain  on  thee. 

MALPIQUO 

Would  they  were  parching  lightnings  for 

his  sake 
On  whom  they  fell  I 


SONG 


I  loved  — alas  !  our  life  is  love; 

But  when  we  cease  to  breathe  and  move 

I  dp  suppose  love  ceases  too. 

I  thought,  but  not  as  now  I  do. 

Keen  thoughts  and  bright  of  linked  lore. 

Of  all  that  men  had  thought  before. 

And  all  that  nature  shows,  and  more. 


And  still  I  love  and  still  I  think. 
But  strangely,  for  my  heart  can  drink 
The  dregs  of  such  despair,  and  live. 
And  love; 

And  if  I  think,  my  thoughts  come  fast, 
I  mix  the  present  with  the  past, 
And  each  seems  uglier  than  the  last 

III 
Sometimes  I  see  before  me  flee 
A  silver  spirit's  form,  like  thee, 


O  Leonora,  and  I  sit 

still  watching  it. 
Till  by  the  grated  casement's  ledge 
It  fades,  with  such  a  sigh,  as  sedge 
Breathes  o'er  the  breezy  streamlet's  edge. 


MARENGHI 

Date,  1818.  Published  in  part  by  Mn.  Shel- 
ley, 1824,  and  the  remainder  by  Rciesetti,  1870. 
Mrs.  Shelley  gives  as  the  sonroe  SiBmondi,  Hi§- 
toire  des  R^niUques  ItaUennu, 


Let  those  who  pine  in  pride  or  in  revense. 
Or  think  that  ill  for  ill  should  be  repaui, 
Or  barter  wrong  for  wrong,  until  the  ex- 
change 
Ruins  the  merchants  of  such  thriftless 
trade, 
Vbit  the  tower  of  Vado,  and  unlearn 
Such  bitter  faith  beside  Marenghi's  urn. 

II 

A  massy  tower  yet  overhangs  the  town, 
A  scattered  group  of  ruined  dwellings 
now. 


"I 
Another  scene  ere  wise  Etruria  knew 

Its  second  ruin  through  internal  strife, 
And  tyrants  through  the  breach  of  discord 
threw 
The  chain  which  binds  and  kills.     As 
death  to  life. 
As  winter  to  fair  flowers  (though  some  be 

poison) 
So  Monarchy  succeeds  to  Freedom's  f  oison. 

IV 
In  Pisa's  church  a  cup  of  sculptured  gold 
Was  brimming  with  the  blood  of  feuds 
forsworn 
At  sacrament;  more  holy  ne'er  of  old 

Etrurians  mingled  with  the  shades  forlorn 
Of  moon-illumined  forests. 


And  reconciling  factions  wet  their  lips 
With  that  dread  wine,  and  swear  to  keep 
each  spirit 
Undarkened  oy  their  country's  last  eclipse. 
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VI 

Was  Florence  the  libertioide  ?  that  band 
Of  free  and  glorious  brothers  who  had 
pluit^d, 
Like  a  green  isle  'mid  ^Ethiopian  sand, 
A  nation  amid  slaveries,  disenchanted 
Of  many  impious  faiths  —  wise,  just — do 

they. 
Does  Florence,  gorge  the  sated   tyrants' 
prey? 

vn 
O  foster-nnrse  of  man's  abandoned  glory, 
Since  Athens,  its  great  mother,  sunk  in 
splendor; 
Then  shadowest  forth  that  mighty  shape  in 
story, 
As  ocean  its  wrecked  fanes,  severe  yet 
tender. 
The  light-invested  angel  Poesy 
Was  drawn  from  the  aim  world  to  welcome 


thee. 


vni 


And  thou  in  painting  didst  transcribe  all 

taught 
By  loftiest  meditations;  marble  knew 
The  sculptor's    fearless  soul,   and  as  he 

wrought, 
The  grace  of  his  own  power  and  freedom 

grew. 
And  more  than  all,  heroic,  just,  sublime, 
Tlion  wert  among  the  false  —  was  this  thy 

crime? 

IX 
Yes;  and  on  I^sa's  marble  walls  the  twine 
Of  direst  weeds  hangs  garlanded;  the 
snake 
Inhabits  its  wrecked  palaces;  —  in  thine 

A  beast  of  subtler  venom  now  doth  make 
Its  lair,  and  sits  amid  their  glories  over- 
thrown, 
And  thus  thy  victim's  fate  is  as  thine  own. 


The  sweetest  flowers  are  ever  frail  and  rare. 

And  love  and  freedom  blossom  but  to 

wither; 

And  good  and  ill  like  vines  entangled  are. 

So  that  their  grapes  may  oft  be  plucked 

together. 

Divide  the  vintage  ere  thou  drink,  then 

make 
rhy  heart  rejoice  for  dead  Marenghi's  sake. 


XI 
No  record  of  his  crime  remains  in  story. 
But  if  the  morning  bright  as  evening 
shone. 
It  was  some  high  and  holy  deed,  by  glory 
Pursued  into  forgetfulness,  which  won 
From  the  blind  crowd  he  made  secure  and 

free 
The  patriot's  meed,  toil,  death,  and  infamy. 

XII 

For  when  by  sound  of  trumpet  was  declared 
A  price  upon  his  life,  and  there  was 
set 
A  penalty  of  blood  on  all  who  shared 
So  much  of  water  with  him  as  might 
wet 
His  lips,  which  speech    divided  not,  he 

went 
Alone,  as  you  may  guess,  to  banishment. 

XIII 

Amid  the  mountains,  like  a  hunted  beast. 
He  hid  himself,  and   hunger,  toil,  and 
cold. 
Month  after  month  endured;  it  was  a  feast 
Whene'er  he  found  those  globes  of  deep- 
red  gold 
Which  in  the  woods  the  strawberry-tree 

doth  bear, 
Suspended  in  their  emerald  atmosphere 

XIV 
And  in  the  roofless  huts  of  vast  morasses,    ^ 

Deserted  by  the  fever-stricken  serf. 
All  overg^wn  with  reeds  and  long  rank 
grasses, 
And  hillocks  heaped  of  moss-inwoven 
turf. 
And  where  the  huge  and  speckled  aloe 

made. 
Rooted   in  stones,  a  broad  and  pointed 
shade, 

XV 

He  housed  himself.    Tliere  is  a  point  of 
strand 
Near  Vado's  tower  and  town;  and  on 
one  side 
The  treacherous  marsh  divides  it  from  the 
land, 
Shadowed  by  pine  and  ilex  forests  wide, 
And  on  the  other  creeps  etemallv. 
Through  muddy  weeos,  the  shallow  sullen 
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XVI 

Here  the  earth's  breath  is  pestilence,  and 

few 
But  things  whose  nature  is  at  war  with 

life  — 
Snakes  and  ill  worms  —  endure  its  mortal 

dew. 
The  trophies  of  the  clime's  yietorious 

strife  — 
White  bones,  and  locks  of  dun  and  yellow 

hair, 
And    ringed    horns  which   buffaloes  did 

wear  — 


XVII 

And  at  the  ntmost  point  stood  there 

The  relics  of  a  weed-inwoven  cot, 
Thatched  with  broad  flags.    An  outlawed 
murderer 
Had  lived  seven  days  there;  the  pursuit 
was  hot 
When  he  was  cold.    The  birds  that  were 

his  grave 
Fell  dead  upon  their  feast  in  Yado's  wave. 

XVIII 

There  must  have  lived  within  Marenghi's 
heart 
That  fire,  more  warm  and  bright  than 
life  or  hope, 
(Which    to  the  martyr  makes  his  dun- 
geon .  •  . 
More  joyous  than  the  heaven's  majestic 
cope 
To  his  oppressor),  warring  with  decay,  — 
Or  he  could  ne'er  have  lived  years,  day  by 
day. 

XIX 

Nor  was  his  state  so  lone  as  you  might 

think. 
He  had  tamed  every  newt  and  snake  and 

toad, 
And  every  seagull  which  sailed  down  to 

drink 
Those  ere    the    death-mist    went 

abroad. 
And  each  one,  with  peculiar  talk  and  play, 
Wiled,  not  untaught,  bis  silent  time  away. 

XX 

And  the  marsh-meteors,  like  tame  beasts, 
at  night 
Came    licking  with    blue    tongues    his 
veined  feet; 


And  he  would  watch  them,  as,  like  spirits 
bright. 
In  many  entangled   figures  quaint   and 
sweet 

To    some    enchanted    music    they  woold 
dance  — 

Until  they  vanished  at    the  first  moon- 
glance. 

XXI 

He  mocked  the  stars  by  grouping  on  each 

weed 
The  summer  dewdrops  in  the   golden 

dawn; 
And,  ere  the  hoarfrost  vanished,  he  could 

read 
Its  pictured  footprints,  as  on  spots  of  lawn 
Its  delicate  brief  touch  in  silence  weaves 
The  likeness  of  the  wood's  remembered 

leaves. 

XXII 

And  many  a  fresh  Spring  mom  woold  he 
awaken, 
While  yet  the  unrisen  sun  made  glow, 
like  iron 

Quivering  in  crimson  fire,  the  peaks  un- 
shaken 
Of  mountains  and  blue  isles  which  did 
environ 

With  air-clad  crags  that  plain  of  land  and 
sea, — 

And  feel  liberty. 

xxni 

And  in  the  moonless  nights,  when  the  dim 
ocean 
Heaved  underneath  the  heaven,  .  .  . 
Starting  from  dreams  .  .  . 
Communed     with     the     immeasurable 
world ; 
And  felt  his  life  beyond  his  limbs  dilated. 
Till   his  mind  grew  like  that  it  contem- 
plated. 

XXIV 

His  food  was  the  wild  fig  and  strawbeny; 
The  milky  pine-nuts  which  the  autumnal 
blast 
Shakes  into  the  tall  grass;  and  such  small  fry 
As  from  the  sea  by  winter-storms  are 
cast; 
And  the  coarse  bulbs  of  iris  flowers  he 

found 
Knotted  in  clumps  under  the  spongy  ground. 
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XXV 

And  80  were  kindled  powers  and  thongbts 
which  made 
His  solitude  less  dark.    When  memory 
came 
(Por  years  gone  by  leave  each  a  deepening 
shade), 
His  spirit  basked  in  its  internal  flame,  — 
Asy  when  the  black  storm  hurries  round  at 

night 
Hie  fisher  basks  beside  his  red  firelight 

XXVI 

Yet  homan  hopes  and  cares  and  faiths  and 
errors. 
Like  billows  unawakened  by  the  wind, 
Slept  in  Marenglii  still;  but  that  all  ter- 
rors, 
Weakness,  and  doubt,  had  withered  in 
his  mind. 
His  couch 


XXVII 

Ajid,  when  he  saw  beneath  the  sunset's 
planet 
A  black  ship  walk  oyer    the  crimson 
ocean, — 

Its  pennons  streaming  on  the  blasts  that 
fan  it. 
Its  sails  and  ropes  all  tense  and  without 
motion. 

Like  the  dark  ghost  of  the  unbnried  even 

Striding  across    the  orange-colored   hea- 
ven,— 

xxvm 

The  thought  of  his  own  kind  who  made  the 

soul 
Which  sped  that  wingM  shape  through 

night  and  day, — 
The  thought  of  his  own  country  .  .  . 


LINES    WRITTEN     FOR    JULIAN 
AND   MADDALO 

Published  by  Gamett,  1862,  who  conjectures 
the  title. 

What  think  you  the  dead  are  ? 

Why,  dust  and  clay. 
What  should  they  be  ? 

'T  is  the  las^our  of  day. 


Look  on  the  west,  how  beautiful  it  is 
Vaulted  with  radiant  vapors  1    The  deep 

bliss 
Of  that  unutterable  light  has  made 
The  edges  of  that  cloud  fade 

Into  a  hue,  like  some  harmonious  thought. 
Wasting    itself    on    that    which    it    had 

wrought, 
'nil  it  dies  and  between 

The  light  hues  of  the  tender,  pure,  serene, 
And  infinite  tranquillity  of  heaven. 
Ay,  beautiful  1  but  when  our  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  only  comfort  which  remains 
Is  the  unheeded  clanking  of  my  chains, 
The  which  I  make,  and  call  it  melody. 


LINES  WRITTEN     FOR  PROME- 
THEUS  UNBOUND 

Published  by  Bfis.  Shelley,  18S9,  first  edition. 

As  a  violet's  gentle  eye 
Gazes  on  the  azure  sky. 
Until  its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds; 
As  a  gray  and  empty  mist 
Lies  like  solid  amethynt 
Over  the  western  mountain  it  enfoldsi 
When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow; 
As  a  strain  of  sweetest  sound 
Wraps  itself  the  wind  around, 
Until  the  voiceless  wind  be  music  too; 
As  aught  dark,  vain  and  dull. 
Basking  in  what  is  beautiful. 
Is  fidl  of  light  and  love. 


LINES     WRITTEN     FOR     MONT 
BLANC 

Published  by  Gamett,  1862. 

There  is  a  voice,  not  understood  by  all, 
Sent  from  these  desert-caves.    It  is  the  roar 
Of  the  rent  ice-cliff  which  the  sunbeams  call, 
Plunging  into  the  vale  —  it  is  the  blast 
Descending  on  the  pines — the  torrents  pour. 

LINES  WRITTEN   FOR  THE   IN- 
DIAN  SERENADE 

Published  by  Rossetti,  1870,  who  conjectures 
the  title. 

O  PILLOW  cold  and  wet  with  tears  I 
Thou  breathest  sleep  no  more  1 
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LINES  WRITTEN   FOR  THE  ODE 
TO   LIBERTY 

Pablished  by  Garnett,  1862. 

Within  a  cayem  of  man's  trackless  spirit 

Is  throued  an  Image,  so  intensely  fair 
That  the  adventurous  thoughts  that  wander 
near  it 
Worship,  and  as  they  kneel  tremble  and 
wear 
The  splendor  of  its  presence,  and  the  light 

Penetrates  their  dreamlike  frame 
Till  they  become  charged  with  the  strength 
of  flame. 


STANZA     WRITTEN     FOR    THE 
ODE  WRITTEN  OCTOBER,  1819 

Published  by  Rossetti,  The  Times. 

Gather,  oh,  gather, 
Foeman  and  friend  in  love  and  peace  I 

Waves  sleep  together 
When  the  blasts  that  called  them  to 
battle  cease. 
For  fangless  Power,  rrown  tame  and  mild, 
Is  at  play  with  Freedom's  fearless  child  — 
The  dove  and  the  serpent  reconciled  1 

LINES   CONNECTED  WITH    EPI- 
PSYCHIDION 

Published  in  part  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  1880,  seo- 
ond  edition,  and  the  remainder  by  Garnett,  1862. 
From  these  lines,  and  also  from  other  frag- 
ments, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  poem,  subetan- 
tially  Epipsychidion,  was  in  Shelley's  mind 
before  his  meeting  with  Emilia  Viviani,  and 
that  she  was  less  uie  inspiration  of  it  than  the 
occasion  of  the  form  it  took. 

Here,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  new  book  for 
you; 

I  have  alreadv  dedicated  two 

To  other  fnends,  one  female  and  one 
male,  — 

What  you  are  is  a  thing  that  I  must  veil; 

What  can  this  be  to  those  who  praise  or 
rail? 

I  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect 

Whose  doctrine  is  that  each  one  should  se- 
lect 

Ont  of  the  world  a  mistress  or  a  friend. 

And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise, 
commend  9 


To  cold  oblivion  —  though  't  is  in  the  code 
Of  modern  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  foot- 
steps tread 
Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
By  the  broad  highwav  of  the  world  —  and  so 
With  one  sad  friend,  and  many  a  jealons 

foe, 
The  dreariest  and  the  longest  jonmey  go. 

Free  love  has  this,  different  from  gold 

and  clay, 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 
Like  ocean,  which  the  general  north  wind 

breaks 
Into  ten  thousand  waves,  and  each  one 

makes  ao 

A  mirror  of  the  moon  —  like  some  great 

glass, 
Which  did  distort  whatever  form  might 

pass, 
Dashed  into  fragments  by  a  playful  child, 
Which  then  reflects  its  eyes  and  forehead 

mild; 
Giving  for  one,  which  it  could  ne'er  ex« 

press, 
A  thousand  images  of  loveliness. 

If  I  were  one  whom  the  loud  world  held 

wise, 
I  should  disdain  to  quote  authorities 
In  commendation  of  this  kind  of  love. 
Why    there  is  first  the  God  in   heaven 

above,  30 

Who  wrote  a  book  called  Nature  —  't  is  to 

be 
Reviewed,  I  hear,  in  the  next  Quarterly; 
And  Socrates,  the  Jesus  Christ  of  Greece, 
And  Jesus  Christ  himself  did  never  cease 
To  urg^  all  living  things  to    love  eaoH 

other. 
And  to  forgive  their  mntual  fanlt^  and 

smother 
The  Devil  of  disunion  in  their  souls. 

I  love  yon  I  —  Listen,  O  embodied  Ray 
Of  the  great  Brightness;  I  roust  pass  away 
While  yon  remain,  and  these  light  words 

must  be  40 

Tokens  by  which  you  may  remember  me. 
Start  not — the  thing  yon  are  is  unbe- 

trayed. 
If  you  are  human,  and  if  but  the  shade 
Of  some  sublimer  Spirit. 
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And  as  to  friend  or  mistress,  't  is  a  form ; 

Perhaps  I  wish  yon  were  one  Some  de- 
clare 

Yoa  a  familiar  spirit,  as  yon  are; 

Otbers  with  a  more  inhuman 

Hint  that,  thongh  not  my  wife,  you  are  a 
woman  — 

What  is  the  color  of  your  eyes  and  hair  ?  50 

Why,  if  yon  were  a  lady,  it  were  fair 

The  world  should  know  —  hut,  as  I  am 
afraid. 

The  Quarterly  would  halt  you  if  hetrayed; 

And  if,  as  it  will  be  sport  to  see  them 
stumble 

Oyer  all  sorts  of  scandals,  hear  them 
mumble 

Their  litany  of  curses  —  some  etiess  right. 

And  others  swear  you  're  a  Hermaphro- 
dite; 

Like  that  sweet  marble  monster  of  both 
sexes. 

With  looks  so  sweet  and  gentle  that  it 
vexes 

The  Tery  soul  that  the  soul  is  gone  60 

Which  lifted  from  her  limbs  the  veil  of 
stone. 


It  is  a  sweet  thing,  friendship,  a  dear 

balm, 
A  happy  and  auspicious  bird  of  calm. 
Which  rides  o'er  life's  ever  tumultuous 

Ocean; 
A  God  that  broods  o'er  chaos  in  commo- 
tion; 
A  flower  which  fresh  as  Lapland  roses  are, 
Lifts  its  bold  head  into  the  world's  frore 

air. 
And  blooms  most  radiantly  when  others 

die. 
Health,  hope,  and  youth,  and  brief  pros- 
perity; 69 
And  with  the  light  and  odor  of  its  bloom. 
Shining  within  the  dungeon  and  the  tomb; 
Whose  coming  is  as  light  and  music  are 
'Mid  dissonance  and  noom  —  a  star 
Which  moves  not  'mid  the  moving  heavens 

alone  — 
A  smile  among  dark  frowns  —  a  gentle 

tone 
Among  rude  voices,  a  belovM  light, 
A  solitude,  a  refuge,  a  delight. 
If  I  had  but  a  friend  I     Why,  I  have 

three 
Even  by  my  own  confession;  there  may  be 


Some  more,  for  what  I  know,  for  't  is  my 

mind  80 

To  call  mv  friends  all  who  are  wise  and 

kind,  — 
And  these.  Heaven  knows,  at  best  are  very 

few; 
But  none  can  ever  be  more  dear  than  yon. 
Why  shoiild  they  be  ?    My  muse  has  lost 

her  wings. 
Or  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and  sings, 
I  should  describe  you  in  heroic  style, 
But  as  it  is,  are  you  not  void  of  ffuile  ? 
A  lovelv  soul,  formed  to  be  blessed  and 

bless; 
A  well  of  sealed  and  secret  happiness; 
A  lute  which  those  whom  Love  has  taught 
to  play  90 

Make  music  on  to  cheer  the  roughest  day, 
And  enchant  sadness  till  it  sleeps  ? 

•        •••*••• 
To  the  oblivion  whither  I  and  thou, 
All  loving  and  all  lovely,  hasten  now 
With  steps,  ah,  too  unequal  1  may  we  meet 
In  one  Elysium  or  one  winding  sheet  I 
If  any  should  be  curious  to  discover 
Whether  to  you  I  am  a  friend  or  lover. 
Let  them  read  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  tak- 
ing thence 
A  whetstone  for  their  dull  intelligence    100 
That  tears  and  will  not  cut,  or  let  them 

guess 
How  Diotima,  the  wise  prophetess, 
Instmcted  the  instructor,  and  why  he 
Rebuked  the  infant  spirit  of  melody 
On  Agathon's  sweet  lips,  which  as  he  spoke 
Was  as  the  lovely  star  when  mom  has 

broke 
The  roof  of  darkness,  in  the  golden  dawn, 
Half-hidden,  and  yet  beautiful. 

1 11  pawn 
My  hopes  of  Heaven  —  yon  know  what 

they  are  worth  — 
That    the    presumptuous   pedagogues   of 

Earth,  1 10 

If  they  could  tell  the  riddle  offered  here 
Would  scorn  to  be,  or,  being,  to  appear 
What  now  they  seem  and  are  —  but  let 

them  chide. 
They  have  few  pleasures  in  the  world  beside; 
Perhaps  we  should  be  dull  were  we  not 

chidden; 
Paradise  fruits  are  sweetest  when  forbidden. 
Folly  can  season  Wisdom,  Hatred  Love. 
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Farewell,  if  it  can  be  to  say  farewell 
To  those  who  — 

I  will  not,  as  most  dedicators  do,         iso 

Assure  myself  and  all  the  world  and  you, 

That  you  are  faultless  —  would  to  God  they 
were 

Who  taunt  me  with  your  love  I  I  then 
should  wear 

These  heavy  chains  of  life  with  a  light 
spirit 

And  would  to  God  I  were,  or  even  as  near 
it 

As  you,  dear  heart.  Alas  1  what  are  we  ? 
Clouds 

Driven  by  the  wind  in  warring  multi- 
tudes, 

Which  rain  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 

And  rise  again,  and  in  our  death  and  birth, 

And  through  our  restless  life,  take  as  from 
heaven  130 

Hues  which  are  not  our  own,  but  which  are 
given, 

And  then  withdrawn,  and  with  inconstant 
glance 

Flash  from  the  spirit  to  the  countenance. 

There  is  a  Power,  a  Love,  a  Joy,  a  God, 

Which  makes  in  mortal  hearts  its  brief 
abode, 

A  Pythian  exhalation,  which  inspires 

Love,  only  love  —  a  wind  which  o'er  the 
wires 

Of  the  soul's  giant  harp  — 

There  is  a  mood  which  language  faints  be- 
neath; 

You  feel  it  striding,  as  Almighty  Death  140 

His  bloodless  steed. 

And  what  is  that  most  brief  and  bright  de- 
light 
Which    rushes    through    the    touch    and 

through  the  sight, 
And  stands  l^fore  the  spirit's  inmost  throne, 
A  naked  Seraph  ?    None  hath  ever  known. 
Its  birth  is  darkness,  and  its  growth  desire; 
Untamable  and  fleet  and  fierce  as  fire, 
Not  to  be  touched  but  to  be  felt  alone. 
It  fills  the  world  with  glory  —  and  is  gone. 

It  floats  with  rainbow  pinions  o'er  the 
stream  250 

Of  life,  which  flows,  like  a  dream 

Into  the  light  of  morning,  to  the  grave 
As  to  an  ocean. 


What  is  that  joy  which  serene  infancy 
Perceives  not,  as  the  hours  content  then 

by. 

Each  in  a  chain  of  blossoms,  yet  enjoys 
The  shapes  of  this  new  world,  in  giant  toys 
Wrought  by  the  busy  ever  new  ? 

Remembrance  borrows  Fancy's  glass,  to 

show 
These  forms  more  sincere  160 

Than  now  they  are,  than  then,  perhaps, 

they  were. 
When  everything  familiar  seemed  to  be 
Wonderful,  and  the  immortality 
Of  this  great  world,  which  all  things  must 

inherit. 
Was  felt  as  one  with  the  awakening  spirit. 
Unconscious  of  itself,  and  of  the  strange 
Distinctions  which  in  its  proceeding  change 
It  feels  and  knows,  and  mourns  as  if  each 

were 
A  desolation. 

Were  it  not  a  sweet  refuge,  Emily,  170 

For  all  those  exiles  from  the  dull  insane 
Who  vex  this  pleasant  world  with  pride 

and  pain. 
For  all  that  band  of  sister-spirits  known 
To  one  another  by  a  voiceless  tone  ? 


LINES  WRITTEN  FOR  ADONAIS 

Published  by  Gamett,  1862,  who  f  umiahes  ^e 
following  note :  *  Several  cancelled  passagee  of 
the  Adonais  have  been  met  with  in  Shelley*a 
notebooks.  He  appears  to  have  originally 
framed  his  conception  on  a  larger  scale  uian  he 
eventually  found  practicable.  The  passage  in 
which  the  conteraporary  minstrels  are  intro* 
duced,  as  mourning  for  Adonais,  would  have 
been  considerably  extended,  and  the  character^ 
istics  of  each  delineated  at  some  leneth.  If 
must,  however,  have  occurred  to  him  uukt  the 
parenthesis  would  be  too  long,  and  would  tend 
to  distract  the  reader's  attention  from  the  main 
subject.  Nothing,  therefore,  of  the  original 
draft  was  allowed  to  subsist  but  the  four  in- 
comparable stanzas  descriptive  of  himaelf.  A 
fifth  was  cancelled,  which  ran  as  follows  [first 
fragment].  Several  stanzas  relating  to  B^ron 
and  Moore  are  too  imperfect  for  publication. 
The  f ollowiug  refers  to  the  latter  [second  frag- 
ment]. Leigh  Hunt  was  thus  described  [thira 
fragment].  The  following  lines  were  also 
written  for  the  Adonaia  [remaining  frag- 
ments].' Forman  conjectures  that  Coleridge 
is  described  in  the  last  fragment. 
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And  ever  as  he  went  be  swept  a  lyre 
Of  nuaooustomed  shape,  and         strings 
Now  like  the  of  impetnons  fire, 

Which  shakes  the  forest  with  its  mor- 

murings, 
Now  like  the  rush  of  the  atrial  wings 
Of  the  enamoured  wind  among  the  treen, 
Whispering  unimaginable  things. 
And  dying  on  the  streams  of  dew  serene, 
Which  feed  the  unmown  meads  with  eyer- 

during  green. 

And  the  green  Paradise  which  western 

waves 
Embosom  in  their  ever  wailing  sweep, 
Talking  of  freedom  to  their  tongneless 

caves, 
Or  to  the  spirits  which  within  them 

keep 
A  record  of  the  wrongs  which,  though 

they  sleep, 
Die  not,  but  aream  of  retribution,  heard 
His  hymns,  and  echoing  them  from  steep 

to  steep, 
Kept  — 

And  then  came  one  of  sweet  and  earnest 

looks, 
Whose  soft  smiles  to  his  dark  and  night- 
like eyes 
Were  as  the  dear  and  ever  living  brooks 
Are  to  the  obscure  fountains  whence  they 

rise. 
Showing  how  pure  they  are:  a  Paradise 
Of  happy  truth  upon  his  forehead  low 
Lay,  making  wisdom  lovely,  in  the  guise 
Of  earth-awakening  mom  upon  the  brow 
Of  star-deserted  heaven,  while  ocean 
gleams  below. 

His  Bong,  though  very  sweet,  was  low  and 

faint, 
A  simple  strain  — 

A  mighty  Phantasm,  half  concealed 
In  darkness  of  bis  own  exceeding  light. 
Which  clothed  his  awful  presence  unre* 

vealed. 
Charioted  on  the  night 

Of  thunder-smoke,  whose  skirts  were  ch^s- 

olite. 

And  like  a  sudden  meteor,  which  outstrips 
The  splendor- wingM  chariot  of  the  sun, 

eclipse 


The  armies  of  the  golden  stars,  each  one 
Pavilioned  in  its  tent  of  light  —  all  strewn 
Over  the  chasms  of  blue  night  — 


LINES  WRITTEN   FOR  HELLAS 

PabUshed  by  Gamett,  1862,  who  oonjeotuies 
the  title. 


Fairest  of  the  Destinies, 
Disarray  thy  dazzling  eyes: 
Keener  far  thy  lightnings  are 

Than  the  wingM  [bolts]  thou  bear- 
est, 

And  the  smile  thou  wearest 
Wraps  thee  as  a  star 

Is  wrapped  in  light. 

II 
Could  Arethnse  to  her  forsaken  urn 
From  Alpheus  and  the  bitter  Doris  run, 
Or  could  the  morning  shafts  of  purest 
light 
Again  into  the  quivers  of  the  Sun 
Be  gathered  —  could  one  thought  frou 
iU  wild  flight 
Return  into  the  temple  of  the  brain 

Without  a  change,  without  a  stain,  -*- 
Could  aught  that  is,  ever  again 
Be  what  it  once  has  ceased  to  be, 
Greece  might  again  be  free  I 

III 

A  star  has  fallen  upon  the  earth 

'Mid  the  benighted  nations, 
A  (quenchless  atom  of  immortal  light, 
A  living  spark  of  Night, 

A  oresset  shaken  from  the  constellations. 
Swifter  than  the  thunder  fell 
To  the  heart  of  Earth,  the  well 
Where  its  pulses  flow  and  beat. 
And  unextinct  in  that  cold  source 
Bums,  and  on  course 

Guides  the  sphere  which  is  its  prison, 
Like  an  angelic  spirit  pent 
In  a  form  of  mortal  birth. 
Till,  as  a  spirit  half  arisen 
Shatters  its  chamel,  it  has  rent, 
In  the  rapture  of  its  mirth. 

The  thin  and  painted  garment  of  the 
Earth, 
Ruining  its  chaos  —  a  fierce  breath 

Consuming  all  its  forms  of  living  death. 
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THE  PINE  FOREST  OF  THE 
CASCINE  NEAR  PISA 

FIRST  DRAFT  OF  *  TO  JANE:   THE  INVI- 
TATION,  THE  RECOLLECTION  ' 

Date  1821.  Pablished  by  Mrs.  SheUe  j,  1824 

Dearest,  best  and  brightest, 

Come  away. 
To  the  woods  and  to  the  fields  f 
Dearer  than  this  fairest  day 
Which,  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
Conies  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  Tear  iust  awake  ' 
In  its  cradle  in  the  brake. 

The  eldest  of  the  hours  of  Spring, 

Into  the  winter  wandering,  lo 

liooks  upon  the  leafless  wood; 

And  the  banks  all  bare  and  rude 

Found,  it  seems,  this  halcyon  Mom 

In  February's  bosom  born, 

Bending  from  Heaven,  iu  azure  mirth, 

Kissed  the  cold  forehead  of  the  Earth, 

And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea. 

And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free; 

And  waked  to  music  all  the  fountains. 

And  breathed  upon  the  rigid  mountains,  so 

And  made  the  wintry  world  appear 

Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 

Awake  I  arise  !  and  come  away  ! 

To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains, 

To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 

Image  all  the  roof  of  leaves, 

Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 

Sapless,  gray,  and  ivy  dun 

Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun  — -    30 

To  the  sandhills  of  the  sea, 

Where  the  earliest  violets  be. 

Now  the  last  day  of  many  days. 
All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou, 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead, 
Rise,  Memory,  and  write  its  praise  f 
And  do  thy  wonted  work  and  trace 
The  epitaph  of  glory  fled; 
For  now  the  Earth  has  chancfed  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven's  brow.  40 

We  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest 
That  skirts  the  Ocean's  foam, 

The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 
The  tempest  in  its  home. 


The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 

And  on  the  woods,  and  on  the  deep, 
The  smile  of  Heaven  lay. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  day  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies,  s 

Which  shed  to  earth  above  the  sun 
A  light  of  Paradise. 

We  paused  amid  the  pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste, 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 

With  stems  like  serpents  interlaced 

How  calm  it  was  —  the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound  ( 

The  inviolable  quietness; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 

It  seemed  that  from  the  remotest  seat 
Of  the  white  mountain's  waste, 

To  the  bright  flower  beneath  our  feet, 
A  magic  circle  traced; — 

A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thinking  silent  life,  ^ 

To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  nature's  strife;  — 

And  still  it  seemed  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there. 
Was  one  whose  being  filled  with  love 

The  breathless  atmosphere. 

Were  not  the  crocuses  that  grew 

Under  that  ilex-tree 
As  beautiful  in  scent  and  hue 

As  ever  fed  the  bee  ?  1 

We  stood  beside  the  pools  that  lie 

Under  the  forest  bou&^h. 
And  each  seemed  like  a  sky 

Gulfed  in  a  world  below; 

A  purple  firmament  of  light, 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay, 

More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  nigbt. 
And  clearer  than  the  day  — 
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In  wbioh  the  massy  forests  grew 

As  in  the  upper  air,  90 

More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 
Ihan  any  waving  there. 

Like  one  beloved  the  scene  bad  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament 

With  that  clear  truth  expressed; 

There  lay  far  glades  and  neighboring  lawn, 
And  through  the  dark  green  crowd 

The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 
Under  a  speckled  cloud.  100 

Sweet  views,  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen. 
Were  inmged  by  the  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 

And  all  was  interfused  beueath 

Within  an  Elysium  air  ^ 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  silence  sleeping  there. 

Until  a  wandering  wind  crept  by, 

Like  an  unwelcome  thought,  no 

Which  from  my  mind's  too  faithful  eye 
Blots  thy  bright  image  out. 

For  thoQ  art  good  and  dear  and  kind, 

The  forest  ever  green, 
Bat  less  of  peace  in  § ^'s  mind, 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen. 


ORPHEUS 

Date,  1820.  Published  by  Garnett,  1862,  and 
revised  and  enlarged  by  Rossetd,  1870.  Oar- 
nett  adds  the  followinfir  note :  *  No  trace  of 
this  poem  appears  in  Shelley's  notebooks  ;  it 
exists  only  in  a  transcript  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  who 
has  written,  in  playful  allusion  to  her  toils  as 
an  amanuensis,  *^  Aipettojin  che  U  diluvio  cola,  ed 
allora  eerco  di  potare  argine  alle  sue  parole,**  *  *  I 
await  the  descent  of  the  flood,  and  then  I  en- 
deavor to  embank  the  words."  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  piece,  I  shoold  conjecture  that  it 
was  an  attempt  at  improTisation.  Shelley  had 
several  times  heard  i^^cci,  the  renowned  tm- 
nrowisatore,  in  the  winter  of  1820,  and  this  may 
nave  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  attempting 
a  similar  feat.  Assuredly  this  poem,  thouf^h 
eontaining  many  felicitous  passages,  hardly  at- 
tains his  usual  standard,  either  of  thought  or 


expression. 
Italian.' 


It  maif  be  a  translation  from  the 


Not  far  from  hence.   From  yonder  pointed 

hiU, 
Crowned  with  a  ring  of  oaks,  you  may  be- 
hold 
A  dark  and  barren  field,  through  which 

there  flows. 
Sluggish  and  black,  a  deep  but  narrow 

stream. 
Which  the  wind  ripples  not,  and  the  fair 

moon 
Grazes  in  vain,  and  finds  no  mirror  there. 
Follow  the  herbless  banks  of  that  strange 

brook 
Until  you  pause  beside  a  darksome  pond, 
The  fountain  of  this  rivulet,  whose  gush 
Cannot  be  seen,  hid  by  a  rayless  night      m 
That  lives  beneath  the  overhandng  rock 
That  shades  the  pool  —  an  endless  spring 

of  gloom, 
Upon  whose  edge  hovers  the  tender  light, 
Trembling  to  mingle  with  its  paramour,  — 
But,  as  Syrinx  fled  Pan,  so  night  flies  day, 
Or,  with  most  sullen  and  regardless  hate. 
Refuses  stern  her  heaven-bom  embrace. 
On  one  side  of  this  jagged  and  shapeless 

hill 
There  is  a  cave,  from  which  there  eddies  up 
A  pale  mist,  like  atrial  gossamer,  ao 

Whose  breath  destroys  all  life;  awhile  it 

veils 
The  rock;  then,  scattered  by  the  wind,  ii 

flies 
Along  the  stream,  or  lingers  on  the  clefts, 
Killing  the  sleepy  worms,  if  aught  bide 

there. 
Upon  the  beetling  edge  of  that  dark  rock 
There  stands  a  group  of  cypresses;  not  such 
As,  with  a  graceful  spire  and  stirring  life. 
Pierce  the  pure  heaven  of  your  native  vale, 
Whose  branches  the  air  plays  among,  but 

not  29 

Disturbs,  fearing  to  spoil  their  solemn  grace; 
But  blasted  and  all  wearily  they  stand. 
One  to  another  clinging;  their  weak  boughs 
Sigh  as  the  wind  buffets  them,  and  they 

shake 
Beneath  its  blasts — a  weather-beaten  crew! 

OHOBUB 

What  wondrous  sound  is  that,  mournful 
and  faint, 
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But  more  melodious  than  the  murmuring 

wind 
Which  through  the  colunms  of  a  temple 

glides? 

A 
It  is  the  wandering  voice  of  Orpheus'  lyre. 
Borne  by  the  wiuds,  who  sigh  that  their 

rude  kine 
Hurries  them  rast  from  these  air-feeding 

notes;  40 

But  in  their  speed  they  bear  along  with 

them 
The  waning  sound,  scattering  it  like  dew 
Upon  the  startled  sense. 

CHOBUS 


Does  he  still  sing  ? 
^     ist  a^ 
When  he  had  lost  E'urydice. 


Methonght  he  rashly  cast  away  his  harp 
'" ;  Eui    " 


Ah  no  ! 
Awhile  he  paused.  —  As  a  poor  huuted 

stag 
A  moment  shudders  on  the  fearful  brink 
Of  a  swift  stream  —  the  cruel  hounds  press 

on 
With  deafening  yell,  the  arrows  glance  and 

wound,  — 
He  plunges  in:  so  Orpheus,  seized  and 

torn  50 

By  the  sharp  fangs  of  an  insatiate  grief, 
Mnnad-like  waved  his  lyre  in  the  bright 

air, 
And  wildly  shrieked,  *  Where  she  is,  it  is 

dark!' 
And  then  he  struck  from  forth  the  strings 

a  sound 
Of  deep  and  fearful  melody.    Alas  f 
In  times  long  past,  when  fair  Eurydice 
With  her  bright  eyes  sat  listening  by  his 

side, 
He    gently  sang  of    high    and  heavenly 

themes. 
As  in  a  brook,  fretted  with  little  waves. 
By  the  light  airs  of  spring,  each  riplet 

makes  60 

A  many-sided  mirror  for  the  sun, 
While  it  flows  musically  through  green 

banks. 
Ceaseless  and  pauseless,  ever  clear  and 

fresh. 
So  flowed  his  song,  reflecting  the  deep  joy 
And  tender  love  that  fed  those  sweetest 

notes, 


The  heavenly  offspring  of  ambrosial  food. 
But  that  is  past.    Returuiug  from  drear 

Hell, 
He  chose  a  lonely  seat  of  unhewn  stone. 
Blackened  with  lichens,  on  a  herbless  plain. 
Then  from  the  deep  and  overflowing  spring 
Of  his  eternal,  ever-moving  grief  71 

There  rose  to  Heaven  a  sound  of  angry 

song, 
rr  b  as  a  mighty  cataract  that  parts 
Two  sister  rucks  with  waters  swift  and 

strong, 
And  casts  itself  with  horrid  roar  and  din 
Adown  a  steep;  from  a  perennial  source 
It  ever  flows  and  falls,  and  breaks  the  air 
With  loud  and  fierce,  but  most  harmonious 

roar, 
And  as  it  falls  casts  up  a  vaporous  spray  79 
Which  the  sun  clothes  in  hues  of  Iris  light. 
Thus  the  tempestuous  torrent  of  his  grief 
Is  clothed  in  sweetest  sounds  and  varying 

words 
Of  poesy.     Unlike  all  human  works 
It    never    slackens,    and    through    every 

change 
Wisdom  and  beauty  and  the  power  divine 
Of  mighty  poesy  together  dwell. 
Mingling  in  sweet  accord.    As  I  have  seen 
A  fierce  south  blast  tear  through  the  dark- 
ened sky. 
Driving  along  a  rack  of  wingM  clouds,    89 
Which  may  not  pause,  but  ever  hurry  on. 
As  their  wild  shepherd  wills  them,  while 

the  stars, 
Twinkling  and  dim,  peep  from  between  the 

plumes. 
Anon  the  sky  is  cleared,  and  the  high  dome 
Of  serene  Heaven,  starred  with  fiery  flow- 
ers. 
Shuts  in   the  shaken  earth;  or  the  still 

moon 
Swiftly,  yet  gracefully,  begins  her  walk. 
Rising  all  bright  behind  the  eastern  hills. 
I  talk  of  moon,  and  wind,  and  stars,  and 

not 
Of  song;  but,  would  I  echo  his  high  song. 
Nature  must  lend  me  words  ne'er  used  be* 

fore,  leo 

Or  I  must  l)orpow  from  her  perfect  works, 
To  picture  forth  his  perfect  attributes. 
He  does  no  longer  sit  upon  his  throne 
Of  rock  upon  a  desert  herbless  plain, 
For  the  evergreen  and  knotted  ilexes. 
And  cypresses    that    seldom   wave    their 

boughs, 
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And  sea-green  olives  with  their  grateful 
fruit, 

And  elms  dragging  along  the  twisted  vines. 

Which  drop  their  berries  as  they  follow 
fast, 

And  blackthorn  bushes  with  their  infant 
race  no 

Of  blushing  rose  blooms;  beeches,  to  lovers 
dear, 

And  weeping  willow  trees;  all  swift  or  slow, 

As  their  huge  boughs  or  lighter  dress  per- 
mit. 

Have  circled  in  his  throne;  and  Earth  her- 
self 

Has  sent  from  her  maternal  breast  a  growth 

Of  starlike  flowers  and  herbs  of  odors 
sweet. 

To  pave  the  temple  that  his  poesy 

Has  framed,  while  near  his  feet  grim  lions 
couch. 

And  kids,  fearless  from  love,  creep  near 
his  lair. 

Even  the  blind  worms  seem  to  feel  the 
sound.  I20 

The  birds  are  silent,  hangmg  down  their 
heads, 

Perched  on  the  lowest  branches  of  the 
trees; 

Not  even  the  nightingale  intrudes  a  note 

In  rivalry,  but  all  entranced  she  listens. 

FIORDISPINA 

Date,  1820.  Published  in  part  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  1824,  and  the  remainder  by  Garnett, 
1862,  who  addi  a  note  :  *  Fiordi^ina  and  the 
pieoe  which  I  have  ventured  to  entitle  To  Hi$ 
Oetdus  (using  the  latter  word  in  the  sense  of 
hmliimv)  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary, 
though  unconscious  studies,  for  this  crowning 
work  [Epipsychidion],  This  is  indicated  by 
the  general  similarity  among  the  three,  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  very  many  lines  now 
found  in  Epipsychidion  have  been  transferred 
to  it  from  the  others.  Most  of  these  have  been 
omitted  from  the  poem  as  now  published  ;  but 
some  instances  will  be  observed  in  the  second, 
which  was  probably  the  eaiiier  in  point  of  date. 
Fiordispina  seems  to  have  been  written  during 
the  first  days  of  Shelley^s  acquaintance  with 
Emilia  Viviani,  who  is  also  the  Ginevra  of  the 
poem  thus  entitled.' 

The  season  was  the  childhood  of  sweet 

June, 
Whose  sunny  horns  from  morning  until 

noon 


Went  creeping  through  the  day  with  silent 
feet. 

Each  with  its  load  of  pleasure,  slow  yet 
sweet; 

Like  the  long  years  of  blest  Eternity 

Never  to  be  developed.    Joy  to  thee, 

Fiordispina,  and  thy  Cosimo, 

For  thou  the  wonders  of  the  depth  canst 
know 

Of  this  unfathomable  flood  of  hours. 

Sparkling  beneath  the  heaven  which  em- 
bowers    lO 

They  were  two  cousins,  almost  like  two 

twins. 
Except  that  from  the  catalogue  of  sins 
Nature  had  rased  their  love  —  which  could 

not  be 
But  by  dissevering  their  nativity. 
And  so  tbey  grew  together  like  two  flowers 
Upon  one  stem,  which  the  same  beams  and 

showers 
Lull  or  awaken  in  their  purple  prime. 
Which  the  same  hand  wul  gather,  the  same 

clime 
Shake  with  decay.    This  fair  day  smiles  to 

see 
All  those  who  love  —  and  who  e'er  loved 

like  thee,  ao 

Fiordispina  ?    Scarcely  Cosimo, 
Within  whose  bosom  and  whose  brain  now 

fi^low 
The  ardors  of  a  vision  which  obscure 
The  very  idol  of  its  portraiture. 
He  faints,  dissolved  into  a  sea  of  love; 
But  thou  art  as  a  planet  sphered  above  ; 
But    thou   art    Love    itself  —  ruling    the 

motion 
Of  his  subjected  spirit;  such  emotion 
Must  end  m  sin  or  sorrow,  if  sweet  May 
Had  not  brought  forth  this  morn,  your  wed- 
ding-day. 30 

*  Lie  there;  sleep  awhile  in  your  own  dew. 
Ye  faint-eyed  children  of  the  Hours,' 

Fiordispina  said,  and  threw  the  flowers 
Which  she  had  from  the  breathing  — 

A  table  near  of  polished  porphyry. 

They  seemed  to  wear  a  beauty  from  the 

eye 
That  looked  on  them,  a  fragrance  from  the 

touch 
Whose  warmth  checked  their  life;  a 

light  such 
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As  sleepers  wear,  lulled  by  the  Toioe  they 
love, 

which  did  reprove         40 
The  childish  pity  that  she  felt  for  them, 
And  a  remorse  that  from  their  stem 

She  had  divided  such  fair  shapes         made 
A  feeling  in  the  which  was  a  shade 

Of  gentle  beauty  on  the  flowers;  there  lay 
All  gems  that  make  the  earth's  dark  bosom 

rods  of  myrtle-buds  and  lemon-blooms, 
And  that  leaf  tinted  lie^btly  which  assumes 
The  livery  of  unremembered  snow  — 
Violets  whose  eyes  have  drunk  —  50 

Fiordbpina  and  her  nurse  are  now 
Upon  the  steps  of  the  high  portico; 
Unde^  the  withered  arm  of  Media 
She  flings  her  glowing  arm 

step  by  step  and  stair  by  stair, 
That  withered  woman,  gray  and  white  and 

brown  — 
More  like  a  trunk  by  lichens  overgrown 
Than  anything  which  once  could  have  been 

human. 
And  ever  as  she  goes  the  palsied  woman 

'How  slow  and    painfully  you  seem  to 
walk,  60 

Poor  Media  1  yon  tire  yourself  with  talk.' 

'  And  well  it  may, 
Fiordispina,  dearest  —  well-a^day  I 
Tou  are  hastening  to  a  marriage-bed; 
I  to  the  grave  I    —  *  And  if  my  love 

dead. 

Unless  my  heart  deceives  me,  I  would  lie 
Beside  him  in  my  shroud  as  willingly 
As    now    in    the    gay    night-dress    Lilla 

wrought.' 
'  Fie,  child  !   Let  that  unseasonable  thought 
Not  be  remembered  till  it  snows  in  June;  70 
Such  fancies  are  a  music  out  of  tune 
With  the  sweet  dance  your  heart  must  keep 

to-night. 
What  1  would  you  take  all  beauty  and  de- 
light 
Back  to  the    Paradise    from    which  you 

sprung, 
And  leave  to  grosser  mortals  ?  — 
And  say,  sweet  lamb,  would  you  not  learn 

the  sweet 
And  subtle  mystery  by  which  spirits  meet  ? 
Who  knows  whether  the  loving  game  is 
played, 


'  my  love  were 


When,  once  of  mortal  [venture]  disarrayed, 
The  naked  soul  goes  wandering  here  and 
there  So 

Through  the  wide  deserts  of  Elysian  air  ? 
The  violet  dies  not  till  it '  — 


THE   BIRTH  OF  PLEASURE 

Date,  1819.    Published  by  Gamett,  18C2. 

At  the  creation  of  the  Earth 
Pleasure,  that  divinest  birth. 
From  the  soil  of  Heaven  did  rise. 
Wrapped  in  sweet  wild  melodies  — 
Like  an  exhalation  wreathing 
To  the  sound  of  air  low-breathing 
Throufi^h  iEolian  pines,  which  make 
A  shade  and  shelter  to  the  lake 
Whence  it  rises  soft  and  slow; 
Her  life-breathinfi^  [limbs]  did  flow 
In  the  harmony  divine 
Of  an  ever-lengthening  line 
Which  enwrapped  her  perfect  form 
With  a  beauty  clear  and  warm. 

LOVE,  HOPE,  DESIRE,  AND  FEAR 
Date,  1821.    Published  by  Gamett,  1802. 

And  many  there  were  hurt  by  that  strong 
boy; 
His  name,  they  said,  was  Pleasure. 
And  near  him  stood,  glorious  beyond  mear 

sure, 
Four  Ladies  who  possess  all  empery 

In  earth  and  air  and  sea; 
Nothing  that  lives  from  their  award   is 
Free. 
Their  names  will  I  declare  to  thee,  — 
Love,  Hope,  Desire,  and  Fear; 
And  they  the  reg^ents  are 
Of  the    four    elements    that    frame    the 
heart,  —  10 

And  each  diverselv  exercised  her  art 
By  force  or  circumstance  or  sleight 
To  prove  her  dreadful  might 
Upon  that  poor  domain. 
Desire  presented  her  [false]  glass,  and  then 

The  spirit  dwelling  there 
Was  spellbound  to  embrace  what  seemed 
so  fair 

Within  that  ma^c  mirror; 
And,  dazed  by  Uiat  bright  error, 
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It  would  have  scorned  the  [shafts]  of  the 
avenfi;er,  ao 

And  death,  and  penitence,  and  danger, 
Had  not  then  silent  Fear 
Touched  with  her  palsying  spear,  — 
So  that,  as  if  a  frozen  torrent. 
The  blood  was  curdled  in  its  current; 
It  dared  not  speak,  even  in  look  or  motion, 
£ut  chained  wtthiu  itself  its  proud  devo- 
tion. 
Between  Desire  and  Fear  thou  wert 
A  wretched  thing,  poor  Heart  f 
Sad  was  his  life  who  iM>re  thee  in  his  breast. 
Wild  bird  for  that  weak  nest.  31 

Till  Love  even  from  fierce  Desire  it  bought. 
And  from  the  very  wound  of  tender  thought 
Drew  solace,  and  the  pity  of  sweet  eyes 
Gave  strength  to  bear  those  gentle  agonies. 
Surmount  the  loss,  the  terror,  and  the 
sorrow. 
Then  Hope  approached,  she  who  can 

borrow 
For  poor  to-day  from  rich  to-morrow; 
And  Fear  withdrew,  as  night  when  day 
Descends  upon  the  orient  ray;  40 

And  after  long  and  vain  endurance 
The  poor  heart  woke  to  her  assurance. 

At  one  birth  these  four  were  bom 
With  the  world's  forgotten  mom. 
And  from  Pleasure  still  they  hold 
.  All  it  circles,  as  of  old. 
When,  as  summer  lures  the  swallow, 
Pleasure  lures  the  heart  to  follow  — 
O  weak  heart  of  little  wit  — 
The  fair  hand  that  wounded  it,  50 

Seeking,  like  a  panting  hare. 
Refuge  in  the  lynx's  lair,  — 
Love,  Desire,  Hope,  and  Fear, 
Ever  will  be  near. 

A  SATIRE  ON  SATIRE 

Date,  1820.  Poblished  by  Dowden,  Corre- 
spondence  of  Bobert  SotUhey  and  Caroline 
Bowles,  1880.  3heUey  writes  to  Hunt:  <I 
began  onoe  a  satire  on  satire,  which  I  meant 
to  be  very  severe ;  it  was  full  of  imaU  knivfs, 
in  the  use  of  which  practice  would  have  soon 
made  me  very  expert' 

If  nbbets,  axes,  confiscations,  chains. 
And  racks  of  subtle  torture,  if  the  pains 
Of  shame,  of  fiery  Hell's  tempestuous  wave. 
Seen  through  the  caverns  of  the  shadowy 
grave, 


Hurling  the  damned  into  the  murky  air 
While  the  meek  blest  sit  smiling ;  if  Despair 
And   Hate,  the  rapid  bloodhounds  with 

which  Terror 
Hunts  through  the  world   the  homeless 

steps  of  Error, 
Are  the  true  secrets  of  the  commonweal 
To  make  men  wise  and  just;  ...  10 

And  not  the  sophisms  of  revenge  and  fear, 
Bloodier  than  is  revenge  .  '.  . 
Then  send  the  priests  to  every  hearth  and 

home 
To  preach  the  burning  wrath  which  is  to 

come, 
Li  words  l^e  flakes  of  sulphur,  such  as 

thaw 
The  frozen  tears  .  .  . 
If  Satire's  scourge  could  wake  the  slum- 
bering hounds 
Of  Conscience,  or  erase  the  deeper  wounds, 
The  leprous  scars  of  callous  infamy; 
If  it  could  make  the  present  not  to  be,     ao 
Or  charm  the  dark  past  never  to  have  been. 
Or  turn  regret  to  hope;  who  that  has  seen 
What  Southey  is  and  was,  would  not  ex- 
claim. 
Lash  on  1  be  the  keen  verse  dipped 

in  flame; 
Follow  his  flight  with  wingM  words,  and 

urge 
The  strokes  of  the  inexorable  scourge 
Until  the  heart  be  naked,  till  his  soul 
See  the  contagion's  spots  foul; 

And  from  the  mirror  of  Truth's  sunlike 

shield, 
From  which  his  Parthian  arrow  ...        30 
Flash  on  his  sight  the  spectres  of  the  past, 
Until  his  mind  s  eye  paint  thereon  — 
Let  scorn  like  yawn  below, 

And  rain  on  him  like  flakes  of  fiery  snow. 
This  cannot  be,  it  ought  not,  evil  still  — 
Suffering  makes  suffering,  HI  must  follow 

ill. 
Rough  words  beget  sad  thoughts,        and, 

beside. 
Men  take  a  sullen  and  a  stupid  pride 
In  being  all  they  hate  in  others'  shame. 
By  a  perverse  antipathy  of  fame.  40 

'T  is  not  worth  while  to  prove,  as  I  could^ 

how 
From  the  sweet  fountains  of  our  Nature 

flow 
These  bitter  waters;  I  will  only  say. 
If  any  friend  would  take  Southey  some 

day, 
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And  tell  him,  in  a  country  walk  alone. 
Softening  harsh   words   with   friendship's 

gentle  tone, 
How  incorrect  his  public  conduct  is, 
And  what  men  think  of  it,  'twere  not 

amiss. 
Far  better  than  to  make  innocent  ink  — 


■GINEVRA 

Date,  1821.  Published  by  Mrs.  Shelley, 
1824,  vfho  g^ves  the  aooroe  of  the  story  as 
L* Osiervatore  Fiorentino. 

Wild,  pale,  and  wonder-stricken,  even 
as  one 
Who  staggers  forth  into  the  air  and  sun 
From  the  dark  chamber  of  a  mortal  fever. 
Bewildered,  and  incapable,  and  ever 
Fancying  strange  comments  in  her  dizzy 

brain 
Of  usual  shapes,  till  the  familiar  train 
Of  objects  and  of  persons  passed  like  things 
Strange  as  a  dreamer's  mad  imaginings, 
Ginevra  from  the  nuptial  altar  went; 
The  vows  to  which  her  lips  had  sworn  as- 
sent lO 
Rung  in  her  brain  still  with  a  jarring  din, 
Deauniug  the  lost  intelligence  withm. 

And  so  she  moved  under  the  bridal  veil, 
Which  made  the  paleness  of  her  cheek 

more  pale. 
And  deepened   the  faint  crimson  of  her 

month, 
And  darkened  her  dark  locks,  as  moonlight 

doth,  — 
And  of  the  gold  and  jewels  glittering  there 
She  scarce  felt  conscious,  but  the  weary 

glare 
Lay  like  a  chaos  of  unwelcome  light. 
Vexing  the  sense  with  gorgeous  undelight. 
A  moonbeam  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud     ai 
Was  less  heavenly  fair  —  her  face  was 

bowed. 
And  as  she  passed,  the  diamonds  in  her  hair 
Were  mirrored  in  the  polished  marUe  stair 
Which  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  street; 
And  even  as  she  went  her  light  fair  feet 
Erased  these  images. 

The     bride-maidens    who    round    her 
thronging  came, 
Some  with  a  sense  of    self-rebuke    and 
shame. 


Envying  the  unenviable;  and  others         s« 
Making  the  joy  which  should  have  b^n 

another's 
Their  own  by  gentle  sympathy ;  and  some 
Sighing  to  think  of  a  unhappy  home; 
Some  &w  admiring  what  eau  ever  lure 
Maidens  to  leave  the  heaven  serene  and 

pure 
Of  parents'  smiles  for  life's  great  cheat;  a 

thing 
Bitter  to  taste,  sweet  in  imagining. 

But  they  are  all  dispersed  —  and  lo  I  she 

stands 
Looking  in  idle  grief  on  her  white  hands, 
Alone  within  the  garden  now  her  own;     40 
And  through  the  sunny  air,  with  jangling 

tone. 
The  music  of  the  merry  marriage-bells, 
Killing    the     azure     silence,    sinks    and 

swells;  — 
Absorbed  like  one  within  a  dream  who 

dreams 
That  he  is  dreamiuj?,  until  slumber  seems 
A  mockery  of  itself —  when  suddenly 
Antonio  stood  before  her,  pale  as  she. 
With  agony,  with  sorrow,  and  with  pride. 
He  lifted  his  wan  eyes  upon  the  bride, 
And  said  —  <  Is  this  thy  faith  ? '  and  then 

as  one  50 

Whose  sleeping  face  is  stricken  by  the 

sun 
With  light  like  a  harsh  voice,  which  bids 

him  rise 
And  look  upon  his  day  of  life  with  eyes 
Which  weep  in  vain  that  they  can  dream 

no  more, 
Ginevra  saw  her  lover,  and  forbore 
To  shriek  or  faint,  and  checked  the  stifling 

blood 
Rushing  upon  her  heart,  and  unsubdued 
Said  —  *  Friend,  if  earthly  violence  or  ill. 
Suspicion,  doubt,  or  the  tyrannic  will 
Of  parents,   chance,  or  custom,  time,  or 

change,  60 

Or  circumstance,  or  terror,  or  revenge, 
Or  wildered  looks,  or  words,  or  evil  speech. 
With  all  their  stings  and  venom,  can  im- 
peach 
Our  love,  —  we  love  not.    If  the  grarc, 

which  hides 
The  victim  from  the  tyrant,  and  divides 
The  cheek  that  whitens  from  the  eyes  that 

dart 
Imperious  inquisition  to  the  heart 
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That  is  another's,  could  dissever  oars. 
We  love  not.'  —  <  What !  do  not  the  silent 

hours 
Beckon  thee  to  Gherardi's  bridal  bed  ?     70 
It  not  that  ring '  —  a  pledge,  he  would  have 

said. 
Of  broken  vows,  but  she  with  patient  look 
The  golden  circle  from  her  finger  took, 
And  said  — '  Accept  this  token  of  my  faith, 
The  pledge  of  vows  to  be  absolved  by 

death; 
And  I  am  dead  or  shall  be  soon  —  my 

knell 
Will  mix  its  music  with  that  merry  bell; 
Does  it  not  sound  as  if  they  sweetly  said, 
**  We  toll  a  corpse  out  of  the  marriage- 
bed"? 
The    flowers   upon    my    bridal    chamber 
strewn  80 

Will  serve  nnfaded  for  my  bier  —  so  soon 
That  even  the  dvine  violet  will  not  die 
Before  Ginevra.     The  strong  fantasy 
Had  made  he^  accents  weaker  and  more 

weak. 
And  quenched  the  crimson  life  upon  her 

cheek, 
And  glazed  her  eyes,  and  spread  an  atmo- 
sphere 
Bound  her,  which  chilled  the  burning  noon 

with  fear. 
Making  her  but  an  image  of  the  thought, 
Which,  like  a  prophet  or  a  shadow,  brought 
News  of  the  terrors  of  the  coming  time.  90 
Like  an  accuser  branded  with  the  crime 
He  would  have  cast  on  a  beloved  friend. 
Whose  dying  eyes  reproach  not  to  the  end 
The  pale  betrayer  —  he  then  with  vain  re- 
pentance 
Would  share,  he  cannot  now  avert,  the 

sentence  — 
Antonio   stood  and  would  have    spoken, 

when 
The  compound  voice  of   women  ftnd  of 

men 
Was  heard  approaching;  he  retired,  while 

she 
Was  led  amid  the  admiring  company 
Back  to*  the  palace, —  and  her  maidens 
soon  100 

Changed  her  attire  for  the  afternoon. 
And  left  her  at  her  own  request  to  keep 
An    hour  of   quiet  and    rest.    Like  one 

asleep 
With  open  eyes  and  folded  hands  she  lay, 
Pale  in  the  light  of  the  declining  day. 


Meanwhile  the  day  sinks  fast,  the  sun  is 
set. 
And  in  the  liehted  hall  the  guests  are  met; 
The  beautiful  looked  lovelier  in  the  light 
Of  love,  and  admiration,  and  delight, 
Reflected    from    a    thousand  hearts    and 
eyes  no 

Kindling  a  momentary  Paradise. 
This  crowd  is  safer  than  the  silent  wood. 
Where  love's  own  doubts  disturb  the  soli- 
tude; 
On  frozen  hearts  the  fiery  rain  of  wine 
Falls,  and  the  dew  of  music  more  divine 
Tempers  the  deep  emotions  of  the  time 
To  spirits  cradled  in  a  sunny  clime. 
How  many  meet,  who   never    yet    have 

met. 
To  part  too  soon,  but  never  to  forget  ? 
How  many  saw  the  beauty,  power,  and 

wit  120 

Of  looks  and  words  which  ne'er  enchanted 

yet  I 
But  life's  familiar  veil  was  now  withdrawn. 
As  the  world  leaps  before  an  earthquake's 

dawn, 
And  unprophetic  of  the  coming  hours 
The  matin  winds  from  the  expanded  flow- 
ers 
Scatter  their  hoarded  incense,  and  awaken 
The  earth,  until  the  dewy  sleep  is  shaken 
From  every  living  heart  which  it  possesses, 
Through  seas  and  winds,  cities  and  wilder- 
nesses, 
As  if  the  future  and  the  past  were  all     130 
Treasured  i'  the  instant;  so  Gherardi's  hall 
Laughed  in  the  mirth  of  its  lord's  festi- 
val,— 
Till  some  one  asked,  <  Where  is  the  Bride  ? ' 

And  then 
A  bridesnuiid  went,  and  ere  she  came  again 
A  silence  fell  upon  the  guests  —  a  pause 
Of  expectation,  as  when  beauty  awes 
All  hearts  with  its  approach,  Uiough  unbe- 

held; 
Then  wonder,  and  then  fear  that  wonder 

Siielled;  — 
s^rs  passed  from  mouth  to  ear 

wmch  drew 
The  color  from  the  hearer's  cheeks,  and 

flew  140 

Louder  and  swifter  round  the  company; 
And  then  Gherardi  entered  with  an  eye 
Of  ostentatious  trouble,  and  a  crowd 
Snrrounded  him,  and  some  were  weeping 

loud. 
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They  found  Ginevra  dead  !  if  it  be  death 
To  lie  without  motion,  or  pulse,  or  breath, 
With  waxen  cheeks,  and  limbs  cold,  stiff, 

and  white, 
And  open  eyes,  whose  fixed  and  glassy 

light 
Mocked  at  the  speculation  they  had  owned; 
If  it  be  death,  when  there  is  felt  around  iso 
A  smell  of  clay,  a  pale  and  icy  glare, 
And  silence,  and  a  sense  that  lifts  the  hair 
From  the  scalp  to  the  ankles,  as  it  were 
Corruption  from  the  spirit  passing  forth. 
And  giving  all  it  shrouded  to  the  earth, 
And  leaving  as  swift  lightning  in  its  flight 
Ashes,  and  smoke,  and  darkness:  in  our 

night 
Of  thought  we  know  thus  much  of  death, 

—  no  more 
Than  the  unborn  dream  of  our  life  before 
Their  barks  are  wrecked  on  its  inhospitable 

shore.  160 

The  marriage  feast  and  its  solemnity 
Was  turned  to  funeral  pomp;  the  company. 
With  heavy  hearts  and  looks,  broke  up; 

nor  they 
Who  loved  the  dead  went  weeping  on  their 

way 
Alone,  but  sorrow  mixed  with  sad  surprise 
Loosened  the  strings  of  pity  in  all  eyes. 
On  which  that  form,  whose  fate  they  weep 

in  vain. 
Will  never,  thought  they,  kindle  smiles 

again. 
The  lamps  which,  half-extinguished  in  their 

haste 
Gleamed  few  and  faint  o'er  the  abandoned 

feast,  170 

Showed  as  it  were  within  the  vaulted  room 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  hanging,  as  if  gloom 
Had  passed  out  of  men's  minds  into  the 

air. 
Some  few  yet  stood  around  Gherardl  there. 
Friends  and  relations  of  the  dead,  — and 

he, 
A  loveless  man,  accepted  torpidly 
The  consolation  that  he  wanted  not; 
Awe    in    the    place  of    grief  within  him 

wrought. 
Their  whispers  made  the  solemn  silence 

seem 
More  still  —  some  wept,  180 

Some  melted  into  tears  without  a  sob, 
And  some  with  hearts  that  might  be  heard 

to  throb 


Leaned  on  the  table,  and  at  intervals 
Shuddered  to  hear  through  the  deserted 

halls 
And  corridors  the  thrilling  shrieks  which 

came 
Upon  the  breeze  of  night,  that  shook  the 

flame 
Of  every  torch  and  taper,  as  it  swept 
From  out  the  chamber  where  the  womeD 

kept;  — 
Their  tears   fell  on  the  dear  companion 

cold 
Of    pleasures   now   departed;    then    was 

knolled  190 

The  bell  of  death,  and  soon  the  priests  ar- 
rived. 
And    finding    death    their   penitent    had 

shrived. 
Returned  like  ravens  from  a  corpse  whereon 
A  vulture  has  just  feasted  to  the  bone. 
And  then  the  mourning-women  came.  — 


THE  DIRGE 

Old  winter  was  gone 
In  his  weakness  back  to  the  monntains 
hoar. 
And  the  spring  came  down 
From  the  planet  that  hovers  upon  the  shore 
Where  the  sea  of  sunlight  encroaches  aoo 
On  the  limits  of  wintry  night;  — 
If  the  laud,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea. 

Rejoice  not  when  spring  approaches. 
We  md  not  rejoice  in  thee, 
Ginevral 

She  is  still,  she  is  cold 

On  the  bridal  couch. 
One  step  to  the  white  death-bed. 

And  one  to  the  bier. 
And  one  to  the    oharnel  —  and  cme,  oh 
where  ?  310 

The  dark  arrow  fled 

In  the  noon. 

Ere  the  snn  through  heaven  once  more  has 
rolled, 
The  rats  in  her  heart 
Will  have  made  their  nest, 

And  the  worms  be  alive  in  her  golden  hair; 

While  the  spirit  that  guides  the  son 

Sits  thronea  in  his  flaming  chair, 
She  8ha}l  sleep. 
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THE  BOAT  ON    THE   SERCHIO 

Date,  1821.  Published  in  part  by  Mn. 
Shelley,  1824,  and  the  remainder  by  Itoesetti, 
1870.  Medvrin  famishes  the  note:  *I  have 
heard  Shelley  often  speak  with  rapture  of  the 
exeursions  they  [Shelley  and  Williams]  made 
together.  The  canal  fed  by  the  Serohio,  of  the 
clearest  water,  is  so  rapid  that  they  were 
obliged  to  tow  the  boat  up  against  the  current ; 
but  the  swift  descent,  through  green  banks 
enamelled  with  flowen  and  overhung  with 
trees  that  mirrored  themseWes  on  its  glassy 
surface,  gave  him  a  wonderful  delight.  He 
has  left  a  record  of  these  trips  in  a  poem  en- 
titled The  Boat  on  the  SerchtOy  and  calls  Wil- 
liams and  himself  Mdchior  and  Lionel,* 

Our  boat  is  asleep  on  Serohio's  stream, 
Its  sails  are  folded    like  thoughts  in  a 

dream, 
The  helm  sways  idly,  hither  and  thither; 
Dominic,  the  boatman,  has  brought  the 

mast, 
And  the  oars,  and  the  sails;  but  'tis 
sleeping  fast 
Like  a  beast,  unconscious  of  its  tether. 

The  Stan  burned  out  in  the  pale  blue  air, 
And  the  thin  white  moon  lay  withering 

there; 
To  tower,  and  cavern,  and  rift,  and  tree, 
The  owl  and  the  bat  fled  drowsily.  lo 

Day  had  kindled  the  dewy  woods, 
And  the  rocks  above  and  the  stream  be- 
low, 
And  the  vapors  in  their  multitudes. 
And  the  Apennine's  shroud  of  summer 
snow, 
And  clothed  with  light  of  aery  gold 
The  mists  in  their  eastern  caves  uproUed. 

Day  had  awakened  all  things  that  be,  — 
The  lark  and  the  thrush  and  the  swallow 
n^ee, 
And  the  milkmaid's  song  and  mower's 
scythe,  19 

And  the  matin-bell  and  the  mountain  bee. 
Fire-flies  were  quenched  on  the  dewy  com; 
Glow-worms    went   out    on  the  river's 

brim. 
Like  lamps  which  a  student  forgets  to 
trim; 
The  beetle  forgot  to  wind  his  horn; 
The  crickets  were  still  in  the  meadow 
and  hill; 


Like  a  flock  of  rooks  at  a  farmer's  gun, 
Night's  dreams  and  terrors,  every  one, 
Fled  from  the  brains  which  are  their  prey 
From  the  lamp's  death  to  the  morning  ray. 

All  rose  to  do  the  task  He  set  to  each,     30 
Who  shaped  us  to  his  ends  and  not  our 
own; 
The  million  rose  to  learn,  and  one  to  teach 
What  none  yet  ever  knew  or  can  be 
known. 
And  many  rose 
Whose  woe  was  such  that  fear  became 
desire; 
Melchior  and  Lionel  were  not  among  those; 
They  from  the  throng  of  men  had  stepped 

aside. 
And  made  their  home  nnder  the  green 

hillside. 
It  was  that  bill,  whose  intervening  brow 
Screens  Lucca  from  the  Pisan^  envious 
eye,  40 

Which  the  circumfluous  plain  waving  be- 
low. 
Like  a  wide  lake  of  green  fertility. 
With  streams  and  fields  and  marshes  bare, 
Divides  from  the  far  Apennines,  which 
lie 
Islanded  in  the  immeasttrable  air. 

*  What  think  you,  as  she  lies  in  her  green 

cove, 
Oiir  little  sleeping  boat  is  dreaming  of  ? 
If  morning  dreams  are  true,  why  1  should 

guess 
That  she  was  dreaming  of  our  idleness. 
And  of  the  miles  of  watery  way  50 

We  should  have  led  her  by  this  time  of 

day.' 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Lionel, 
'  Give  care  to  the  winds,  they  can  bear  it 

well 
About  yon  poplar  tops;  and  see  1 
The  white  clouds  are  driving  merrily. 
And  the  stars  we  miss  this  morn  will  light 
More  willingly  our  return  to-night. 
How  it  whistles,  '*  Dominic's  long  black 

hair! 
List,  my  dear  fellow,  the  breeze  blows  fair; 
Hear  how  it  sings  into  the  air."  60 

—  of  us  and  of  our  lazy  motions,' 
Impatiently  said  Melchior, 
<  If  I  can  guess  a  boat's  emotions; 

And  how  we  ought,  two  hours  before, 
To  have  been  the  devil  knows  where.' 
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And  then,  in  such  transalpine  Tuscan 
As  would  have  killed  a  Della-Cruscan, 

So,  Lionel  according  to  his  art 

Weaving  his  idle  words,  Melchior  said: 
'  She  dreams  that  we  are  not  yet  out  of 
bed;  70 

We  11  put  a  soul  into  her,  and  a  heart 
Which  like  a  dove  chased  by  a  dove  shall 
beat.' 


'  Ay,  heave  the  ballast  overboard, 
And  stow  the  eatables  in  the  aft  locker.' 

*  Would  not  this  keg  be  best  a  little  low- 
ered ? ' 

«  No,  now  all's  right'    'Those  bottles  of 
warm  tea  — 

(Give  me  some  straw)  —  must  be  stowed 
tenderly; 

Such  as  we  used,  in  summer  after  six, 

To  cram    in  great-coat  pockets,  and    to 
mix 

Hard  eggs  and  radishes  and  rolls  at  Eton,  80 

And,  couched  on  stolen  hay  iu  those  green 
harbors 

Farmers  called  gaps,  and  we  schoolboys 
called  arbors, 

Would  feast  till  eight' 


With  a  bottle  in  one  hand, 
As  if  his  very  soul  were  at  a  stand, 
Lionel  stood,  when  Melchior  brought  him 

steady,  — 
'  Sit  at  the  helm  — -  fasten  this  sheet  —  all 

ready  I' 

The  chain  is  loosed,  the  sails  are  spread. 

The  living  breath  is  fresh  behind. 
As  with  dews  and  sunrise  fed  90 

Comes  the  laughing  morning  wind. 
The  sails  are  full,  the  boat  makes  head 
Against  the  Serchio's  torrent  fierce. 
Then  flags  with  intermitting  course. 
And  bang^  upon  the  wave,  and  stems 
The  tempest  of  the 
Which  fervid  from  its  mountain  source 
Shallow,  smooth,  and  strong,  doth  come,  — 
Swift  as  fire,  tempestuously 
It  sweeps  into  the  affrighted  sea;  100 

In  morning's  smile  its  eddies  coil, 
Its  billows  sparkle,  toss,  and  boil. 
Torturing  all  its  quiet  light 
Into  columns  fierce  and  bright. 


Tlie  Serchio,  twisting  forth 
Between  the  marble  barriers  which  it  clove 
At  Ripafratta,  leads  through  the  dread 
chasm 
The  wave  that  died  the  death  which  lovers 
love, 
Living  in  what  it  sought;  as  if  this  spasm 
Had  not  yet  passed,  the  toppling  moantains 
cling,  no 

But  the  clear  stream  in  full  enthusiasm 
Pours  itself  on  the  plain,  then  wandering, 
Down  one  dear  path  of  effiuence  crystal- 
line 
Sends  its  saperflaous  waves,  that  they  may 
fling 
At  Amo's  feet  tribute  of  com  and  wine; 
Then,  through  the  pestilential  deserts  wild 
Of  tangl^  marsh  and  woods  of  stunted 
pine. 
It  ruihes  to  the  Ocean. 

THE  ZUCCA 

Date,  January,  1822.     Published  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  1824. 

I 
Summer  was  dead  and  Autumn  was  ezpir- 

ing» 
And  infant  Winter  laughed  upon  the  land 
All  cloudlessly  and  cold;  when  I,  desirine 
More  in  this  world  than  any  understand. 
Wept  o'er  the  beauty,  which,  like  sea  re- 
tiring. 
Had  left  the  earth  bare  as  the  wave-worn 
sand 
Of  my  lorn  heart,  and  o'er  the  grass  and 

flowers 
Pale  for  the  falsehood  of  the  flattering  boors. 


Summer  was  dead,  bnt  I  yet  lived  to  weep 
The  instability  of  all  but  weeping; 

And  on  the  earth  lulled  in  her  winter  sleep 
I  woke,  and  envied  her  as  she  was  sleep- 
ing. 

Too  happy  Earth !  over  thy  face  shall  creep 
The  wakening  vernal  airs,  until  thou, 
leaping 

From  unremembered  dreams  shalt  see 

No  death  divide  thy  immortality. 

Ill 

I  loved  —  oh,  no,  I  mean  not  one  of  ye, 
Or  any  earthly  one,  though  ye  are  dear 
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As  haman  heart  to  haman  heart  may  he; 
\     I  loTed  I  know  not  what  —  but  this  low 

sphere, 
And  all  that  it  contains,  contains  not  thee, 
Thoti,  whom,  seen  nowhere,  I  feel  every- 
where. 
From  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  in 

them  are 
yeiled  art  thoa  like  a        star. 

IV 
By  Heaven  and  Earth,  from  all  whose 
shapes  thou  flowest, 
Neither  to  be  contained,  delayed,  nor 
hidden; 
Making  divine  the  loftiest  and  the  lowest, 
When  for  a  moment  thou  art  not  for- 
bidden 
To  live  within  the  life  which  thou  bestow- 
est; 
And  leaving  noblest  things  vacant  and 
chidden. 
Cold  as  a  corpse  after  the  spirit's  flight, 
Blank  as  the  sun  after  the  birth  of  night. 


In  winds,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and  all 
thingis  common. 
In  mnsic,  and    the  sweet  unconscious 
tone 
Of  animals,  and  voices  which  are  human. 
Meant  to  express  some  feelings  of  their 
own; 
In  the  soft  motions  and  rare  smile  of  wo- 
man. 
In  flowers  and  leaves,  and  in  the  grass 
fresh  shown 
Or  dying  in  the  autumn,  —  I  the  most 
Adore  thee  present,  or  lament  thee  lost. 

VI 

And  thus  I  went  lamenting,  when  I  saw 

A  plant  upon  the  river's  margin  lie, 
Like  one  who  loved  beyond  his  nature's 
law, 
And  in  despair  had  cast  him  down  to 
die; 
Its  leaves  which  had  outlived  the  frost,  the 
thaw 
Had  blighted,  like  a  heart  which  hatred's 
eye 
Can  blast  not,  but  which  pity  kills;  the 

dew 
Lay  on  its  spotted  leaves  like  tears  too 
true* 


VII 

The  Heavens  had  wept  upon  it,  but  the 
Earth 
Had  crushed  it  on  her  unmaternal  breasl^« 


VIII 
I  bore  it  to  my  chamber  and  I  planted 

It  in  a  vase  full  of  the  lightest  mould; 
The  winter  beams  which  out  of  Heaven 
slanted 
Fell  through  the  window  panes,  disrobed 
of  cold. 
Upon  its  leaves  and  flowers;  the  star  which 
panted 
In  evening  for  the  Day,  whose  car  has 
rolled 
Over  the  horizon's  wave,  with  looks  of  light 
Smiled  on  it  from  the  threshold  of  the 
night. 

IX 
The  mitigated  influences  of  air 

And  light  revived  the  plant,  and  from  it 
grew 
Strong  leaves  and  tendrils,  and  its  flowers 
fair, 
Full  as  a  cup  with  the  vine's  burning  dew, 
O'erflowed  with  golden  colors;  an  atmo- 
sphere 
Of  vital  warmth  enfolded  it  anew. 
And  every  impulse  sent  to  every  part 
The  unbeheld  pulsations  of  its  heart. 


Well  might  the  plant  grow  beautiful  and 
strong. 
Even  if  the  air  and  sun  had  smiled  not 
on  it; 
For  one  wept  o'er  it  all  the  winter  long 
Tears  pure  as  Heaven's  rain,  which  fell 
upon  it 
Hour  after  hour;  for  sounds    of  softest 
«ong. 
Mixed  with  the  stringed  melodies  that 
won  it 
To  leave  the  gentle  lips  on  which  it  slept, 
Had  loosed  the  heart  of  him  who  sat  and 
wept. 

XI 

Had  loosed  his  heart,  and  shook  the  leaves 
and  flowers 
On  which  he  wept,  the  while  the  savage 
storm 
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Waked  by  the  darkest  of  December's  hoars 
Was  raying  round  the  chamber  hushed 
and  warm; 
The  birds  were  shivering  in  their  leafless 
bowers. 
The  fish  were  frozen  in  the  pools,  the 
form 
Of  every  summer  plant  was  dead 
Whilst  this 

LINES 
Date,  1822.    Published  by  Ganett,  1802. 

I 
We  meet  not  as  we  parted,  • 

We  feel  more  than  all  may  see; 
My  bosom  is  heavy-hearted, 

And  thine  full  of  doubt  for  me. 

One  moment  has  bound  the  free. 

II 

That  moment  is  gone  forever. 

Like  lightning  that  flashed  and  died, 

Like  a  snowflake  upon  the  river. 
Like  a  sunbeam  upon  the  tide. 
Which  the  dark  shadows  hide. 

m 

That  moment  from  time  was  singled 
As  the  first  of  a  life  of  pain; 

The  cup  of  its  joy  was  mingled  — 
Delusion  too  sweet  thou^  vain  I 
Too  sweet  to  be  mine  again. 

IV 

Sweet  lips,  could  my  heart  have  hidden 
That  its  life  was  crushed  by  vou, 

Te  would  not  have  then  forbidden 
The  death  which  a  heart  so  true 
Sought  in  your  briny  dew. 


Methinks  too  little  cost 

For  a  moment  so  found,  so  lost  I 

CHARLES  THE  FIRST 

Shelley  had  the  subject  of  Charles  the  First 
in  mind  for  a  tragedy  as  early  as  1818,  and  de- 
sired Mrs.  Shelley  to  attempt  it.  He  had  be- 
gun to  think  of  it  for  himself  in  the  summer  of 
1820  and  wrote  to  Med  win  :  *  What  think  you 
of  my  boldness  ?  I  mean  to  write  a  play,  in 
the  spirit  of  human  nature,  without  prejudice 


or  passion,  entitled  Charles  the  Firtt.  So  van- 
ity intoxicates  people  ;  bat  let  those  few  who 
praise  my  verses,  and  in  whose  approbatioa  I 
take  so  much  delight,  answer  for  tne  sin.' 

Later,  he  wrote  to  Oilier :  *  I  doubt  about 
Charles  the  First ;  bat,  if  I  do  write  it,  it  shall 
be  the  birth  of  severe  and  high  feelings.  You 
are  very  welcome  to  it,  on  the  terms  you  men- 
tion, and.  when  once  I  see  and  feel  that  I  can 
write  it,  it  is  already  written.  My  thoughts 
aspire  to  a  production  of  a  far  higher  char- 
acter; bnt  the  execution  of  it  will  require 
some  years.  I  write  what  I  trrite  chiefly  to 
enquire,  by  the  reception  which  my  writings 
meet  with,  how  far  I  am  fit  for  so  great  a  taiS^ 
or  not' 

By  the  summer  of  1821  he  had  done  aome 
shaping-<»ut  thought  on  it,  and  in  September 
wrote  a«un  to  OUier :  *  Charles  the  First  is 
conceived,  but  not  bom.  Unless  I  am  sure  of 
making  something  good,  the  play  will  not 
be  written.  Pride,  that  ruined  Satan,  will  Idll 
Charles  the  Firsts  for  his  midwife  would  be 
only  less  than  him  whom  thunder  has  made 
greater,  I  am  full  of  g^at  plans;  and  if  I 
should  tell  yon  them,  I  should  add  to  the  list 
of  these  riddles.* 

He  began  seriously  upon  it  about  January  1 , 
1S22,  and  wrote  to  Oilier  it  would  be  readv  by 
spring,  saying  that  it  *  promises  to  be  goo<),  as 
tragedies  go,*  and  that  it  *  is  not  colored  b  j 
the  party-spirit  of  the  author;'  to  Hunt  he 
connded  his  hope  that  it  would  *  hold  a  higher 
rank  than  The  Cenci  as  a  work  of  art.*  He 
apparently  soon  discontinued  the  work,  and  in 
answer  to  Hunt  wrote,  in  March:  *So  yon 
think  I  can  make  nothing  of  Charles  the  First. 
Tanto  pegfjio.  Indeed,  I  have  written  nothing' 
for  this  last  two  months :  a  slight  circumstance 
gave  a  new  train  to  my  ideas,  and  shattered 
the  fragile  edifice  when  half  built.  What 
motives  have  I  to  write  ?  I  had  motives,  and 
I  thank  the  Ood  of  my  own  heart  they  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  other  apes  of 
humanitv  who  make  mouths  in  the  glass  of  the 
time.  But  what  are  those  motives  now  ?  The 
only  inspiration  of  an  ordinary  kind  I  could  de- 
scend to  acknowledge  would  be  the  eamin|c 
£  100  for  you ;  and  that  it  seems  I  cannot.'  In 
the  same  strain  he  wrote  in  April  to  Gisbome  : 
*  I  have  done  some  of  Charles  the  First ;  bnt  al- 
though the  poetry  succeeded  very  well,  I  can- 
not seize  on  the  conception  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  and  seldom  now  toaoh  the  canvas ;  *  and 
again,  in  June :  ^  I  write  little  now.  It  is  im- 
possible to  compose  except  under  the  strong^ 
excitement  of  an  assurance  of  finding  sympathy 
in  what  von  write.  Imagine  Demosthenes  re- 
citing a  l^hilippic  to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
Lord  Pyron  is  in  this  respect  fortunate.  He 
touched  the  chord  to  which  a  million  hearts' 
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ntponded,  and  the  coane  nmsio  which  he  pro- 
dnoed  to  please  them,  diadpliiied  him  to  the 
perfeotion  to  which  he  now  approaohee.  I  do 
not  g'o  on  with  Charles  the  First.  I  feel  too 
little  eertainty  of  the  fatnre,  and  too  little 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  past  to  under- 
take any  subject  seriously  and  deeply.  I 
stand,  as  it  were,  upon  a  precipice,  which  I 
have  ascended  with  ereat,  and  cannot  descend 
without  neater  peril,  and  I  am  content  if  the 
hearen  above  me  is  calm  for  the  passing  mo- 
ment.* 

Medwin  adds  some  details :  '  I  must  now 
speak  of  his  Charles  the  First,  He  had  de- 
signed to  write  a  tragedy  on  this  ungrateful 
subject  as  far  back  as  1818,  and  had  ^gun  it 
at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  when  he 
asked  me  to  obtain  for  him  that  well-known 
Mmphlet,  which  was  in  my  father's  library^ — 
Aillmg  no  Murder,  He  was,  howeTcr,  in  /tm- 
tjie,  diverted  at  that  time  to  more  attractive 
subjects,  and  now  resumed  his  abandoned 
labors,  of  which  he  has  left  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, though  valuable,  bozzo.  The  task  seemed 
to  him  an  irksome  one.  His  progress  was 
slow ;  one  day  he  expung^  what  he  had 
written  the  day  before.  He  occasionally 
showed  and  read  to  me  his  MS.,  which  was 
lined  and  interlined  and  interworded,  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  illegible.  The  scenes  were 
diMouiected,  and  intended  to  be  interwoven 
in  the  tissue  of  the  drama.  He  did  not  thus 
compose  I%e  Cenci,  He  seemed  tangled  in  an 
inextricable  web  of  difficulties,  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subject ;  and  it  was  clear  that  he 
had  formed  no  definite  plan  in  his  own  mind, 
how  to  connect  the  linKs  of  the  complicated 
yam  of  events  that  led  to  that  frightful  catas- 
trophe, or  to  justify  it.  .  .  .  Shelby  meant  to 
have  noade  the  last  of  King's  fools,  Archy,  a 
more  than  subordinate  among  his  dramatis 
persona,  as  Calderon  had  done  in  his  Cisma 
de  Plnalaterra,  a  fool  sui  generis,  who  talks  in 
iable,  ^*  weaving  a  world  of  mirth  out  of  the 
wreck  of  all  around.'*  .  .  .  Other  causes,  be- 
sides doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  the 
snbjeet,  operated  to  impede  its  progress.  The 
ever-growing  fastidiousness  of  his  taste  had,  I 
have  often  thought,  begun  to  cramp  his  genius. 
The  opinion  of  the  world,  too,  at  times  shook 
his  confidence  in  himself.  I  have  often  been 
shown  the  scenes  of  this  tragedy  in  which  he 
was  engaged  ;  like  the  MSS.  of  Tasso's  CferU' 
salemme  Liberata,  in  the  library  at  Ferrara,  his 
were  larded  with  word  on  wonl,  till  they  were 
sesreely  decipherable.' 

Mrs.  Shelley  writes :  '  Whether  the  subject 
proved  more  difficult  than  he  anticipated,  or 
wbe^er  in  fact  he  could  not  bend  his  mind 
away  from  the  broodings  and  wanderingfs  of 
thought  divested  from  human  interest,  which 


he  best  loved,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  he  proceeded 
slowly,  and  threw  it  aside  ^or  one  of  the  most 
mystical  of  bis  poems.  The  Triumph  ofLtfe,  on 
which  he  was  employed  at  the  last' 

The  fragment  was  published  in  part  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  1824,  and  the  remainder  9>y  Roesetti, 
1870. 

CHARLES  THE  FIRST 

DRAMATIS  FBR80NJC 

KiRO  CHARLBB  I.  JtTXON. 

Qtebu  HnrmnrrTA.  St.  Josir. 

Laud,  Arcbbiahop  of  Canter-  AKcmr,  the  Court  Foot 

bury.  Hampdbm. 

WnmroaTH,  Esrl  of  Btraf-  Ptm. 

ford.  Cbomwbll. 

Lord  CormroToir.  Cromwell*!  DAueRna. 

Lord  Wsston.  Sir  Harry  Vaiib  the 
Lord  Covbmtrt.  younger. 

WnjXAHs,  BUhop  of  Unooln.  Lsiohton. 

Secretary  LTTTSLToir.  Bastwick. 

PRTMITR. 

Oentlemen  of  the  Imu  of  Court,  Citizens,  Pursui- 
vant*, Marabalsinen,  Law  Students,  Judges,  Clerk. 

ScBNB  L  ^  7^  Masque  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

A  PUBSUIYAITT 

Place  for  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque  I 

FtBST  omzsN 
What  thinkest  thou  of  this  quaint  masque 

which  turns, 
Like  momiog  from  the  shadow  of    the 

uight, 
The  night  to  day,  and  London  to  a  place 
Of  peace  and  joy  ? 

sBoomo  oinzEK 

And  Hell  to  Heaven. 
Eight  years  are  gone, 
And  they  seem  hours,  since  in  this  popnlooB 

street 
I  trod  on  grass  made  green  by  summer's 

rain; 
For  the  red  plague  kept  state  within  that 

palace 
Where  now  that  vanity  reigns.    In  nine 

years  more  lo 

The    roots  will    be  refreshed  with  civil 

blood; 
And  thank  the  mercy  of  insulted  Heaven 
That  sin  and  wrongs  wound,  as  an  orphan's 

cry, 
The  patience  of  the  great  Avenger's  ear. 

A  YOUTH 

Yet,  father,  *t  is  a  happy  sijrht  to  see, 
Beautiful,  innocent,  and  unforbidden 
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Bj  Crod  or  man.    'T  is  like  the  bright  pro- 
cession       • 
Of  skyev  visions  in  a  solemn  dream 
From  which  men  wake  as  from  a  paradise, 
And  draw  new  strength  to  tread  the  thorns 
of  life.  so 

If  God  be  good,  wherefore  should  this  be 

eril? 
And  if  this  be  not  evil,  dost  thou  not  draw 
Unseasonable  poison  from  the  flowers 
Which   bloom   so  rarely  in    this    barren 

world  ? 
Oh,  kill  these  bitter  thoughts  which  make 

the  present 
Dark  as  the  future  !  — 

When  Avarice  and  Tyranny,  vigilant  Fear 
And  open-eve^  Conspiracy,  lie  sleeping 
As  on  Heirs  threshold;    and  all  gentle 

thoughts 
Waken  to  worship  Him  who  giveth  joys  so 
With  his  own  gift. 

BBOOKD  OITIZRK 

How  young  art  thou  in  this  old  age  of 

time  1 
How  g^en  in  this  gray  world  I    Canst  thou 

discern 
The  signs  of  seasons,  yet  perceive  no  hint 
Of  change  in  that  stage-scene  in  which 

thou  art 
Not  a  spectator  but  an  actor  ?  or 
Art  thou  a  puppet  moved  by  [enj^nery  ?] 
The  day  that  dawns  in  fire  will  die  m 

storms. 
Even    though    the   noon    be    calm.     My 

travel 's  done,  — 
Before  the  whirlwind  wakes  I  shall  have 

found  40 

My  inn  of  lasting  rest;  but  thou  must 

still 
Be  journeying  on  in  this  inclement  air. 
Wrap  thy  old  cloak  about  thy  back; 
Nor  leave  the  ^  broad  and  plain  and  beaten 

road, 
Although  no  flowers  smile  on  the  trodden 

dust, 
For  the  violet  paths  of   pleasure.    This 

Charles  the  First 
Rose  like  the  equinoctial  sun,  .  .  . 
By  vapors,  through  whose  threatening  omi- 
nous veil 
Darting  his  altered  influence  he  has  gained 
This  height  of  noon  —  from  which  be  must 

decline  so 


Amid  the  darkness  of  conflicting  storms. 
To  dank  extinction  and  to  latest  night  .  .  . 

There  goes 

The  apostate  Strafford;  he  whose  titles  .  . . 

whispered  aphorisms 

From  Machiavel  and  Bacon;  and,  if  Judas 

Had  been  as  brazen  and  as  bold  as  he  .  .  . 


FIBST  omzEK 
Is  the  Archbishop. 


That 


SECOND  crrizEN 

Rather  say  the  Pope: 
London  will  be  soon  his  Rome.  He  walla 
As  if  he  trod  upon  the  heads  of  men.  61 
He  looks  elate,  drunken  with  blood   and 

gold. 
Beside  him  moves  the  Babylonian  woman 
Invisibly,  and  with  her  as  with  his  shadow. 
Mitred  adulterer  I  he  is  joined  in  sin, 
Which  turns  Heaven's  milk  of  mercy  to 

revenge. 

TBIBD  CITIZEN  (Hfltng  v^  hii  fjfe^) 
Good  Lord  I  rain  it  down  upon  him  !  .  .  . 
Amid  her  ladies  walks  the  papist  queen. 
As  if  her  nice  feet  scorned  our  English 

earth. 
The  Canaanitish  Jezebel  I    I  would  be     70 
A  dog  if  I  might  tear  her  with  my  teeth  I 
There 's  old  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Earl  of 

Pembroke, 
Lord  Fssex,  and  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
And  others  who  made  base  their  EngUsfa 

breed 
By  vile  participation  of  their  honors 
With  papists,  atheists,  tyrants,  and  apos- 
tates. 
When  lawyers  masque  't  is  time  for  honest 

men 
To  strip  the  vizor  from  their  purposes. 
A  seasonable  time  for  masquers  this  I 
When  Englishmen  and  Protestants  should 

sit  80 

dust  on  their  dishonored  heads, 
To  avert  the  wrath  of  Him  whose  scourge 

is  felt 
For  the  great  sins  which  have  drawn  down 

from  Heaven 

and  foreign  overthrow. 
The  remnant  of  the  martyred  saints  in 

Rochefort 
Have  been  abandoned  by  their  faithless 

allies 
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To  that  idolatrous  and  adulterous  torturer 
Lewis     of     France,  —  the    Palatinate    is 
lost.  .  .  . 

Enter  Lbiohtok  {who  has  been  branded  in  the 
face)  and  Babtwick 

Canst  thou  be  —  art  thou  .  .  .  ? 

LBIOHTOK 

I  vxu  Leighton:  what 
I  am  thon  seest.  And  yet  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  with  thy  memory  look  on  thy  friend's 

mind,  91 

Which  is  unchanged,  and  where  is  written 

deep 
The  sentence  of  my  judge. 

THIRD  CITIZEN 

Are  these  the  marks  with  which 
Land  thinks  to  improve  the  image  of  his 

Maker 
Stamped  on  the  face  of  man?      Curses 

upon  him, 
The  impious  tyrant  I 

SECOND  CITIZEN 

It  is  said  besides 

That  lewd  and  papist  drunkards  may  pro- 
fane 

The  Sabbath  with  their 

And  has  permitted  that  most  heathenish 
custom 

Of  dancing  round  a  pole  dressed  up  with 
wreaths  100 

On  May-day. 

A  man  who  thus  twice  crucifies  his  God 

May  well  his  brother.     In  my  mind, 

friend, 

The  root  of  all  this  ill  is  prelacy. 

I  would  cut  up  the  root. 

THIRD  CITIZEN 

And  by  what  means  ? 

SECOND  CITIZEN 

Smiting  each  Bishop  under  the  fifth  rib. 

THIRD  CITIZEN 

Tou  seem  to  know  the  vulnerable  place 
Of  these  same  crocodiles. 

SECOND  CITIZEN 

I  learned  it  in 
Egyptian  bondages,  sir.    Your   worm  of 
Nile 


Betrays  not  with  its  flattering  tears  like 

they ;  1 10 

For,  when  they  cannot  kill,  they  whine  and 

weep. 
Nor  is  it  half  so  greedy  of  men's  bodies 
As  they  of  soul  and  all;  nor  does  it  wallow 
In  slime  as  they  in  simony  and  lies 
And  close  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

A  MARSHALSMAN 

Give  place,  give  place  I 
You  torch-bearers,  advance  to  the  great 

gate. 
And  then  attend  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque 
Into  the  royal  presence. 

A  LAW  STUDENT 

What  thinkest  thon 
Of    this    quaint  show  of  ours,  my  ag^d 

friend  ? 
Even  now  we  see  the  redness  of  the  torches 
Inflame  the  night  to  the  eastward,  and  the 

clarions  121 

[Gasp?]  to  us  on  the  wind's  wave.    It 

comes ! 
And  their  sounds,  floating  hither  ronnd  the 

pageant. 
Rouse  up  the  astonished  air. 

FIRST  CITIZEN 

I  will  not  think  but  that  our  country's 

wounds 
May  yet  be  healed.    The  king  is  just  and 

gfracious, 
Though  wicked  counsels  now  pervert  his 

These  once  cast  off — 

SECOND  CITIZEN 

As  adders  cast  their  skins 
And  keep  their  venom,  so    kings   often 

change; 
Counsels  and    counsellors    hang    on    on . 

another,  i^o 

Hidine  the  loathsome  .  .  . 
Like  the  base  patchwork  of  a  leper's  rags. 

THE  TOUTH 

Oh,  still  those  dissonant  thoughts !  —  List 

how  the  music 
Grows  on  the  enchanted  air  I    And  see,  the 

torches 
Restlessly  flashing,  and  the  crowd  divided 
Like  waves  before  an  admiral's  prow  I 
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A  MABSHALSMAir 


To  the  Marshal  of  the  Masqae 


Give  phioe 


A  PUB8UIVANT 

Uoom  for  the  King  ! 

TBB  TOUTH 

How  glorious  I    See  those  thronging  char- 
iots 
Rolling,  like  painted  cloads  before  the  wind, 
Behind  their  solemn  steeds:  how  some  are 
shaped  140 

Like  cnrved  sea-shells  djed  by  the  azure 

depths 
Of  Indian  seas;  some  like  the  new-born 

moon; 
And  some  like  oars  in  which  the  Romans 

climbed 
(Canopied  by  Victory's  eagle-wings  out- 
spread) 
The  Capitolian  I     See  how  gloriously 
The  mettled  horses  in  the  torchlight  stir 
Their  gallant  riders,  while  they  check  their 

pride, 
Like  shapes  of  some  diviner  element 
Than  English  air,  and  beings  nobler  than 
The  envious  and  admiring  multitude.      150 

BBCOKD  OmZBK 

Ay,  there  they  are  — 
Nobles,  and  sons  of  nobles,  patentees. 
Monopolists,  and  stewards    of    this  poor 

farm, 
On  whose  lean  sheep   sit  the  prophetic 

crows. 
Here  is  the  pomp  that  strips  the  houseless 

orphan, 
Here  is  the  pride  that  breaks  the  desolate 

heart. 
These  are  the  lilies  glorious  as  Solomon, 
Who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  —  unless 
It  be  the  webs  they  catch  poor  rogues 

withal. 
Here  is  the  surfeit  which  to  them  who 

earn  160 

The  niggard  wages  of  the  earth  scarce 

leaves 
The  tithe  that  will  support  them  till  they 

crawl 
Back  to  her  cold,  hard  bosom.    Here  is 

health 
Followed  by  grim  disease,  g^ory  by  shame, 
Waste  by  lame  famine,  wealth  by  squalid 

want| 


And  England's  sin  by  England's  pani8b> 
ment. 

And,  as  the  effect  pursues  the  cause  fore- 
gone, 

Lo,  giviue  substance  to  my  words,  behold 

At  once  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  — 

A  troop  of  cripples,  beggars,  and  lean  out- 
casts, 170 

Horsed  upon  stumbling  jades,  carted  with 
dung. 

Dragged  for  a  day  from  cellars  and  low 
cabins 

And  rotten  hiding-holes,  to  point  the  moral 

Of  this  presentment,  and  bring  up  the  rear 

Of  painted  pomp  with  misery  1 

THB  TOUTH 

Tisbnt 
The  anti-masque,  and  serves  as  discords  do 
In  sweetest  music.     Wbo  would  love  May 

flowers 
If  they  succeeded  not  to  Winter's  flaw; 
Or  day  unchanged  by  night;  or  joy  itself 
Without  the  touch  of  sorrow  ? 

SECOND  CmZRK 

I  and  thoa  .  .  , 

A  MABSHALSMAW 

Place,  give  place  1  iSt 

ScBKB  n.  —  ^  Chamber  in  WMtehaU. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Qubbk,  Lacd,  Lord 
Strapfobd,  Lord  Cottinoton,  and  other 
Lords  ;  Arohv  ;  also  St.  John,  witk  some 
Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court* 


Thanks,  gentlemen.    I  heartily  accept 
This   token  of    your    service;    your    gay 

masque 
Was  performed  gallantly.    And  it  sbowr 

well 
When  subjects  twine  such  flowers  of  [ob- 
servance ?] 
With  the  sharp  thorns  that  deck  the  £ng- 

Ibh  crown. 
A  gentle  heart  enjoys  what  it  confers, 
Even  as  it  suffers  that  which  it  inflicts^ 
Tliough  Justice  guides  the  stroke. 
Accept  my  hearty  thauks. 

QUEEN 

And,  gentlemen. 

Call  your  poor  Queen  your  debtor.     Your 

quaint  pageant  to 
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Rose  on  me  like  the  figures  of  past  years, 
Treading  their  still  paSh  back  to  infancy, 
More  beaatiful  and  mild  as  they  draw 

nearer 
The  quiet  cradle.    I  could  have  almost  wept 
To  think  I  was  in  Paris,  where  these  shows 
Are  well  devised  —  such  as  I  was  ere  yet 
My  yonng  heart  shared  a  portion  of  the 

burden. 
The  careful  weight,  of  this  great  monarchy. 
There,  gentlemen,  between  the  sovereign's 

pleasure 
And  that  which  it  regards,  no  clamor  lifts 
Its  proud  interposition.  ai 

In  Paris  ribald  censurers  dare  not  move 
Their  poisonous  tongues  against  these  sin- 
less sports; 
And  his  smile 
Warms  those  who  bask  in  it,  as  ours  would 

do 
If  .  .  .  Take  my  heart's  thanks;  add  them, 

gentlemen, 
To  those  good  words  which,  were  he  King 

of  France, 
My  royal  lord  would  turn  to  golden  deeds. 

ST.  JOHK 

Madam,  the  love  of  Englishmen  can  make 
The  lightest  favor  of  their  lawful  king     30 
Outweigh  a  despot's.   We  humbly  take  our 

leaves. 
Enriched  by  smiles  which  France  can  never 

buy. 

[JSxeunt  St.  John  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Imuof  Court. 

KINO 

My  Lord  Archbishop. 

Mark  yon  what  spirit  sits  in  St  John's 

eyes? 
Methinks  it  is  too  saucy  for  this  presence. 


Yes,  pray  your  Grace  look  :  for,  like  an 
nnsophistieAted  [eye]  sees  everything  upside 
down,  you  who  are  wise  will  discern  the 
shadow  of  an  idiot  in  lawn  sleeves  and  a 
rochet  setting  springSs  to  catch  woodcocks 
in  haymaking  time.  Poor  Archy,  whose 
owl-eyes  are  tempered  to  the  error  of  his 
age,  and  because  he  is  a  fool,  and  by  spe- 
cial ordinance  of  God  forbidden  ever  to  see 
himself  as  he  is,  sees  now  in  that  deep  eye 
a  blindfold  devil  sitting  on  the  ball,  and 
weighing  words  out  between  king  and  sub- 


jects. One  scale  is  full  of  promises,  and 
the  other  full  of  protestations;  and  then 
another  devil  creeps  behind  the  first  out 
of  the  dark  windings  [of  a]  pregnant  law- 
yer's brain,  and  takes  the  bandage  from 
the  other's  eyes,  and  throws  a  sword  into 
the  left-hand  scale,  for  all  the  world  like 
my  Lord  Essex's  there. 

BTKAFFOKD 

A  rod  in  pickle  for  the  Fool's  back  I 


Ay,  and  some  are  now  smiling  whose 
tears  will  make  the  brine;  for  Fool  sees  . . . 

STRAFFORD 

Insolent  I  You  shall  have  your  coat 
turned  and  be  whipped  out  of  the  palace 
for  this. 

ABCHT 

When  all  the  fools  are  whipped,  and  all 
the  protestant  writers,  while  the  knaves 
are  whipping  the  fools  ever  since  a  thief 
was  set  to  catch  a  thief.  If  all  turncoats 
were  whipped  out  of  palaces,  poor  Archy 
would  be  disgraced  in  good  company.  Let 
the  knaves  whip  the  fools,  and  all  the  fools 
lauffh  at  it  [Let  the]  wise  and  godly  slit 
each  other's  noses  and  ears  (having  no  need 
of  any  sense  of  discernment  in  their  craft); 
and  the  knaves,  to  marshal  them,  join  in  a 
procession  to  fiedlam,  to  entreat  the  mad- 
men to  omit  their  sublime  Platonic  contem- 
plations, and  manage  the  state  of  England, 
fjet  all  the  honest  men  who  lie  penned  up 
at  the  prisons  or  the  pillories,  in  custody 
of  the  pursuivants  of  the  High-Commission 
Court,  marshal  them. 

Enter  Secretary  Lttteltom,  with  papers 

KSSQ  {looking  over  the  papers) 

These  stiff  Scots  80 
His  Grace  of  Canterbury  must  take  order 
To  force  under  the  Church's  yoke.  —  You, 

Wentworth, 
Shall  be  myself  in  Ireland,  and  shall  add 
Your  wisdom,  gentleness,  and  enerey. 
To  what  in  me  were  wanting.  —  My  Lord 

Weston, 
Look  that  those  merchants  draw  not  with- 
out loss 
Their  bullion  from  the  Tower;  and,  on  the 
payment 
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Of  sbip-money,  take  fullest  compensation 
For  violation  of  our  royal  forests, 
Whose  limits,  from  neglect,  have  been  e'er- 
grown  90 
With  cottages  and  cornfields.    The  utter- 
most 
Farthing  exact  from  those  who  claim  ex- 
emption 
From  knighthood;  that  which  once  was  a 

reward 
Shall  thus  be  made  a  punishment,  that  sub- 
jects 
May  know  how  majesty  can  wear  at  will 
The  rugged  mood.  —  My  Lord  of  Coven- 
try, 
Lay  my  command  upon  the  Courts  below 
That  bail  be  not  accepted  for  the  prisoners 
Under  the  warrant  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  people  shall  not  find  the  stubbornness 
Of  Parliament  a  cheap  or  easy  method    101 
Of  dealing  with  their  rightful  sovereign; 
And  doubt  not  this,  my  Lord  of  Coventry, 
We  will  find  time  and  place  for  fit  re- 
buke. — 
My  Lord  of  Canterbury. 


The  fool  is  here. 


I  crave  permission  of  your  Majestv 
To  order  that  this  insolent  fellow  be 
Chastised;  he  mocks  the  sacred  character, 
Scoffs  at  the  state,  and  — 

KINO 

What,  my  Archy  ? 
He  mocks  and  mimics  all  he  sees  and  hears, 
Yet  with  a  quaint  and  graceful  license. 

Prithee  m 

For  this  once  do  not  as  Prynne  would,  were 

he 
Primate  of  England.    With  your  Grace's 

leave, 
He  lives  in  his  own  world;  and,  like  a 

parrot 
Hung  m  his  gilded  prison  from  the  win- 
dow 
Of  a  queen's  bower  over  the  public  way, 
Blasphemes  with  a  bird's  mind;  his  words, 

like  arrows 
Which  know  no  aim  beyond  the  archer's 

wit. 
Strike  sometimes  what  eludes  philosophy. 

(ToAbchyI 


60,  sirrah,  and  repent  of  your  offence      iso 

Ten  minutes  in  the  rain;  be  it  your  pen- 
ance 

To  bring  news  how  the  world  goes  there.  — 
Poor  Archy  I 

[Exit  Archt. 

He  weaves  about  himself  a  world  of  mirth 

Out  of  the  wreck  of  ours. 

LAUD 

I  take  with  patience,  as  my  Master  did, 
All  scoffs  permitted  from  above. 


My  lord. 
Pray    overlook    these     papers.      Archy's 

words 
Had  wings,  but  these  have  talons. 

QUEEN 

And  the  lion 
That  wears  them   mnst  be  tamed.    My 

dearest  lord,  199 

I  see  the  new-born  courage  in  thine  eye 
Armed  to  strike  dead  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Which  spurs    to    rage   the    many-headed 

beast. 
Do  thou  persist;  for,  faint  but  in  resolve. 
And  it   were  better  thou  hadst  still  re- 
mained 
The  slave  of  thine  own  slaves,  who  tear 

like  curs 
The  fugitive,  and  flee  from  the  pursuer; 
And  Opportunity,  that  empty  wolf. 
Flies  at  his  throat  who  fails.    Subdue  thy 

actions 
Even  to  the  disposition  of  thy  pnrpose,    139 
And  be  that  tempered  as  the  Lbro's  steel; 
And  banish  weak-eyed  Mercy  to  the  weak. 
Whence  she  will  greet  thee  with  a  gift  of 

peace. 
And  not  betray  thee  with  a  traitor's  kiss. 
As  when  she  keeps  the  company  of  rebels. 
Who  think  that  she  is  Fear.    This  do,  lest 

we 
Should  fall  as  from  a  glorious  pinnade 
In  a  bright  dream,  and  wake,  as  from  a 

dream. 
Out  of  our  worshipped  state. 


BelovM  friend, 
God    is  my  witness  that  this  weight  of 

power. 
Which  he  sets  me  my  earthly  task  to  wield 
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Uoder  his  law,  is  my  delight  and  pride    151 
Only  beoaose  thou  lovest  that  and  me. 
For  a  king  bears  the  office  of  a  God 
To  all  the  onder  world;  and  to  his  God 
Alone  he  must  deliver  ap  his  trust. 
Unshorn  of  its  permitted  attributes, 
fit  seems]  now  as  the  baser  elements 
Had  mutinied  against  the  golden  sun 
That  kindles  them  to  harmony,  and  quells 
Their  self-destroying  rapine.      The   wild 

million  160 

Strike  at  the  eye  that  guides  them;  like  as 

humors 
Of  the  distempered  body  that  conspire 
Against  the  spirit  of  life  throned  in  the 

heart, — 
And  thus  become  the  prey  of  one  another, 
And  last  of  death.  .  .  . 

STRAFFORD 

That  which  would  be  ambition  in  a  subject 
Is  duty  in  a  sovereign;  for  on  him, 
As  on  a  keystone,  hangs  the  arch  of  life. 
Whose  safety  is  its  strength.    Degree  and 

form, 
And  all  that  makes  the  age  of  reasoning 

man  170 

More  memorable  than  a  beast's,  depend  on 

this— 
That  Right  should  fence  itself  inviolably 
With  power;  in  which  respect  the  state  of 

Fngland 
From  usurpation  by  the  insolent  commons 
Cries  for  reform. 
Get  treason,  and  spare  treasure.    Fee  with 

coin 
The  loudest  murmurers;  feed  with  jealous- 
ies 
Opposing  factions, — be  thyself  of  none; 
And  borrow  gold  of  many,  for  those  who 

lend 
Will  serve  thee  till  thou  payest  them ;  and 

thus  180 

Keep  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  hour  at  bay, 
Till  time,  and  its  coming  generations 
Of  nights  and  days  unborn,  bring  some  one 

chance. 

Or  war  or  pestilence  or  Nature's  self. 
By  some  distemperature  or  terrible  sign. 
Be  as  an  arbiter  betwixt  themselves. 

Nor  let  your  Majesty 
Doubt  here  the  peril  of  the  unseen  event. 
How  did  your  brother  kings,  coheritors 
In  vour  high  interest  in  the  subject  earth, 


Rise  past  such  troubles  to  that  height  of 

power  191 

Where  now  they  sit,  and  awfully  serene 
Smile  on    the  trembling  world  ?      Such 

popular  storms 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  this  Lewis  of 

France, 
And  late  the  German  head  of  many  bodies^ 
And  every  petty  lord  of  Italy, 
Quelled  or  by  arts  or  arms.    Is  England 

poorer 
Or  feebler  ?  or  art  thou  who  wield'st  her 

power 
Tamer  than  they  ?  or  shall  this  island  be  — 
fGirdled]  by  its  inviolable  waters —        200 
To  the  world  present  and  the  world  to  come 
Sole  pattern  of  extinguished  monarchy  ? 
Not  if  thou  dost  as  I  would  have  thee  do. 

KIKO 

Tour  words  shall  be  my  deeds; 

You  speak  the  image  of  my  thought.    My 

friend 
(If  kings  can  have  a  friend,  I  call  thee 

so). 
Beyond  the  large  commission  which  [be- 
longs ?] 
Under  the  great  seal  of  the  realm,  take 

this: 
And,  for  some  obvious  reasons,  let  there  be 
No  seal  on  it,  except. my  kingly  word     a  10 
And  honor  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Be  —  as  thou    art   within  my    heart  and 

mind  — 
Another  self,  here  and  in  Ireland: 
Do  what  thou  judgest  well,  take  amplest 

license, 
And  stick  not  even  at  questionable  means. 
Hear  me,  Wentworth.    My  wcrd  is  as  a 

wall 
Between  thee  and  this  world  thine  enemy  — 
That  hates  thee,  for  thou  lovest  me. 

STRAFFORD 

I  own 

No  friend  but  thee,  no  enemies  but  thine; 
Thy  lightest  thought  is  my  eternal  law.  aao 
How  weak,  how  short,  is  life  to  pay  — 

KIKO 

Peace,  peace  ! 
Thou  ow'st  me  nothing  yet.  — 

{To  Laud) 
My  lord,  what  say 
Those  papers  ? 
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Your  Majesty  has  ever  interposed, 
In  lenity  towards  yoar  native  soil. 
Between    the    heavy    vengeance    of    the 

Church 
And  Scotland.    Mark  the  consequence  of 

warminfl^ 
This  hrood  of  northern   vipers  in  your 

hosom. 
The  rahble,  instructed  no  douht 
By    Loudon,    Lindsay,  Hume,  and  false 

Argyll,  ajo 

(For  the  waves  never  menace  heaven  until 
Scourged  hy  the  wind's  invisible  tyranny) 
Have  in  the  very  temple  of  the  Lord 
Done  outrage  to  his  chosen  miuisters. 
They  scorn  the  liturgy  of  the  Holy  Church, 
Refuse  to  obey  her  canons,  and  deny 
The  apostolic  power  with  which  the  Spirit 
Has  filled  its  elect  vessels,  even  from  him 
Who  held  the  keys  with  power  to  loose 

and  bind 
To  him  who  now  pleads  in  this  royal  pre- 
sence. —  ^       a40 
Let  ampler  powers  and  new  instructions  be 
Sent  to  the  High  Commissioners  in  Scot- 
land. 
To  death,  imprisonment,  and  confiscation, 
Add  torture,  add  the  ruin  of  the  kindred 
Of  the  offender,  add  the  brand  of  infamy, 
Add  mutilation:  and  if  this  suffice  not. 
Unleash  the  sword  and  fire,  that  in  their 

thirst 
They  may  lick  up  that  scum  of  schismatics. 
I  laugh  at  those  weak  rebels  who,  desiring 
What  we  possess,  still  prate  of  Christian 

peace;  350 

As  if  those  dreadful  arbitrating  messen^^rs 
Which  play  the  part  of  God  'twixt  right 

and  wrong. 
Should  be  let  loose  against  the  innocent 

sleep 
Of  templed  cities  and  the  smiling  fields. 
For  some  poor  argument  of  policy 
Which  touches  our  own  profit  or  our  pride, 
(Where  it  indeed  were  Uhristian  charity 
To  turn  the  cheek  even  to  the  smiter's 

hand) ; 
And,  when  our  great  Redeemer,  when  our 

God, 
When  he  who  gave,  accepted,  and  retained. 
Himself  in  propitiation  of  our  sins,  a6i 

Is  scorned  in  his  immediate  ministry. 
With  hazard  of  the  inestimable  loss 
Of  all  the  truth  and  discipline  which  is 


Salvation  to  the  extremest  generation 
Of  men  innumerable,  they  talk  of  peace  f 
Such  peace  as  Canaan  found,  let  Scotland 

now  I 
For,  by  that  Christ  who  came  to  bring  a 

sword. 
Not  peace,  upon  the  earth,  and  gave  com- 
mand 
To  his  disciples  at  the  passover  370 

That  each  should  sell  his  robe  and  buy  a 

sword,  — 
Once  strip  that  minister  of  naked  wrath. 
And  it  shall  never  sleep  in  peace  again 
Till  Scotland  bend  or  break. 


My  Lord  Archbishop, 
Do  what  thou  wilt  and  what  thou  canst  m 

this. 
Thy  earthly  even  as  thy  heavenly  King 
Gives    thee  large  power    in  his  unquiet 

realm. 
But  we  want  money,  and  my  mind  mis- 
gives me 
That  for  so  g^reat  an  enterprise,  as  yet. 
We  are  unfurnished. 

BT&A7FOBD 

Yet  it  may  not  long 
Rest  on  our  wills. 

COTTmaTOK 

The  expenses  aSi 

Of  gathering  ship-money,  and  of  distraining 
For  every  petty  rate  (for  we  encounter 
A  desperate  opposition  inch  by  inch 
In  every  warehouse  and  on  every  farm), 
Have  swallowed  up  the  gross  sum  of  the 

imposts; 
So  that,  though  felt  as  a  most  grievous 

scourge 
Upon  the  land,  they  stand  us  in  small  stead 
As  touches  the  receipt. 

STRAFFOBD 

'T  is  a  conelosioit 
Most  arithmetical:  and  thence  yon  infer 
Perhaps  the  assembling  of  a  parliament. 
Now,  if  a  man  shoidd  call  his  dearest 

enemies  992 

To  sit  in  licensed  judgment  on  his  life, 

His  Majesty  might  wisely  take  that  course. 

(Aside  to  Cottihotok) 

It  is  enough  to  expect  from  these  lean  im^ 

posts 
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That  they  perform  the  office  of  a  scoarge, 
Without  more  profit. 

(Alaud) 

Fines  and  confiscation!^ 

And  a  forced  loan  from  the  refractory 

city, 
Will  fill  our  coffers;  and  the  golden  love 
Of  loyal  gentlemen  and  noble  friends     300 
For  the  worshipped  father  of  our  common 

country, 
With  contributions  from  the  CnthoHcs, 
Will  make  Rebellion  pale  in  our  excess. 
Be  these  the  expedients  until  time  and 

wisdom 
ShaU  frame  a  settled  state  of  government. 


And  weak  expedients  they  !    Have  we  not 

drained 
All,  till  the  which  seemed 

A  mine  exhaustless  ? 

8TBAFFOBD 

And  the  love  which  is, 

If  loyal  hearts  could  turn  their  blood  to 

gold*  309 

LAUD 

Both  now  grow  barren;  and  I  speak  it  not 
As  loving  parliaments,  which,  as  they  have 

been 
In  the  right  hand  of  bold,  bad,  mighty 

kings 
The  scourges  of  the  bleeding  Church,  I 

hate. 
Methinks  they  scarcely  can  deserve  our 

fear. 

8TRAFFOBD 

Oh,  my  dear  liege,  take  back  the  wealth 

thou  gavest; 
With  that,  take  all  I  held,  but  as  in  trust 
For  thee,  of  mine  inheritance;  leave  me  but 
This  unprovided  body  for  thy  service, 
And  a  mind  dedicated  to  no  care 
Except  thy  safety;  but  assemble  not       310 
A  parliament.    Hundreds  will  bring,  like 

me. 
Their  fortunes,  as  they  would  their  blood, 

before  — 


No  1  thou  who  jndgest  them  art  but  one. 

Alas  I 
We  should  be  too  much  out  of  love  with 

heaven. 


Did  this  vile  world  show  many  such  as 

thee. 
Thou  perfect  just  and  honorable  man  I 
Never  shall  it  be  said  that  Charles  of  Eng* 

land 
Stripped  those  ue  loved  for  fear  of  those 

he  scorns; 
Nor  will  he  so  much  misbecome  his  throne 
As  to  impoverish  those  who  most  adorn 
And  best  defend  it.    That  you  urge,  deal 

Strafford,  331 

Inclines  me  rather — 

QUBEN 

To  a  parliament  ? 
Is  this  thy  firmness  ?  and  thou  wilt  preside 
Over  a  knot  of  censurers, 

To  the  unswearing  of  thy  best  resolves. 
And  choose    the  worst,  when  the  worst 

comes  too  soon  ? 
Plight  not  the  worst  before  the  worst  most 

come. 
Oh,  wilt  thou  smile  whilst  our  ribald  foes, 
Dressed  in  their  own  usurped  authority. 
Sharpen  their  tongues  on  Henrietta's  fame  ? 
It  is  enough  I    Thou  lovest  me  no  more  I 

Kino 

Oh,  Henrietta ! 

(Thejf  talk  cqHtrt) 

COTTIKOTON  [tO  LAUD] 

Money  we  have  none; 
And  all  the  expedients  of  my  Lord  of 
Strafford  343 

Will  scarcely  meet  the  arrears. 

LAUD 

Without  deky 
An  army  roust  be  sent  into  the  north; 
Followed  by  a  Commission  of  the  Church, 
With  amplest  power  to  quench  in  fire  and 

blood. 
And  tears  and  terror,  and  the  pity  of  hell. 
The  intenser  wrath  of  Heresy.    God  will 

give 
Victory;  and  victory  over  Scotland  give  350 
The  lion  England  tamed  into  our  hands. 
That  will  lew!  power,  and  power  bring  gold 

COTTINOTOK 

Meanwhile 
We  must  begin  first  where  yoor  Grace 

leaves  off. 
Grold  must  give  power,  or-* 
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I  am  not  averse 
From  the  assembling  of  %  parliament. 
Strong  actions  and  smooth  words  might 

teach  them  soon 
The  lesson  to  obey.    And  are  they  not 
A  bubble  fashioned  by  the  monarch's  month, 
The  birth  of  one  light  breath?    If  they 

serve  no  purpose,  s6o 

A  word  dissolves  them. 

STBAFFOBD 

The  engine  of  parliaments 
Might  be  deferred  until  I  can  bring  over 
The  Irish  regiments;  they  will  serve  to 

assure 
The  issue  of  the  war  against  the  Scots. 
And,  this  game  won  —  which  if  lost,  all  is 

lost — 
Grather  these  chosen  leaders  of  the  rebels^ 
And  call  them,  if  yon  will,  a  parliament. 


Oh,  be  our  feet  still  tardy  to  shed  blood, 
Guilty  though  it  may  be  1    I  would  still 
spare  369 

The  stubborn  country  of  my  birth,  and  wmid 
From  countenances  which  I  loved  in  youth 
Tlie  wrathful  Church's  lacerating  hand. 

(To  Laud) 
Have  you  o'erlooked  the  other  articles  ? 

Beinter  AacBY 

LAUD 

Hazleriff,  Hampden,  Pym,  young  Harry 

Vane, 
Cromwell,  and  other  rebels  of  less  note, 
Intend  to  sail  with  the  next  favoring  wind 
For  the  Plantations. 

ABGHT 

Where  they  think  to  found 
A  commonwealth  like  Gronzalo's  in  the  play, 
GymscocGsnic  and  pantisooratic. 

KINO 

What 's  that,  sirrah  ? 

AROHT 

New  devil's  politics. 
Hell  is  the  pattern  of  all  commonwealths; 
Lucifer  was  the  first  republican.  38a 

Will  you  hear  Merlin's  prophecy,  how  three 
[posts?] 


'In  one  brainless  skull,  when  the  white* 

tliorn  is  full, 
Shall  sail  round  the  world,  and  come  back 

a^in: 
Shall  sail  round  the  world  in  a  brainless 

skull, 
And  come  IxEusk  again  when  the  moon  is  at 

fuU:'  — 
When,  in  spite  of  the  Church, 
Thev  will  hear  homilies  of  whatever  length 
Or  form  they  please.  399 

[OOTTINOTON  ?] 

So  please  your  Majesty  to  sign  this  order 
For  their  detention. 


If  your  Majesty  were  tormented  night 
and  day  by  fever,  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
stone,  and  asthma,  etc.,  and  you  found  these 
diseases  had  secretly  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  abandon  you,  should  you  think  it 
necessary  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  port  by 
which  they  meant  to  dispeople  your  un- 
quiet kingdom  of  man  ? 

KINO 

If  fear  were  made  for  kings,  the  Fool 
mocks  wisely  ;  40s 

But  in  this  case  —  (writing)  Here,  my  lord, 
take  the  warrant. 

And  see  it  duly  executed  forthwith.  — 

That  imp  of  malice  and  mockery  shall  be 
punished. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Euro,  Queen,  and  Abcht. 


Ay,  I  am  the  physician  of  whom  Plato 
prophesied,  who  was  to  be  accused  by  the 
confectioner  before  a  jury  of  children,  who 
found  him  guilty  without  waiting  for  the 
summing-up,  and  hanged  him  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy.  Thus  JSaby  Charles,  and  the 
Twelfth-night  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  the 
overgrown  schoolboy  Cottington,  and  that 
little  urchin  Laud  —  who  would  reduce  a 
verdict  of  '  guilty,  death,'  by  famine,  if  it 
were  impregnable  by  composition  —  all  im- 
panelled against  poor  Archy  for  presentiuj^ 
them  bitter  physic  the  last  day  of  the  holi- 
days. 

QUEEN 

Is  the  rain  over,  sirrah  ? 
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KINO 

When  it  rains 
And  the  sun  shines,  'twill  rain  again  to- 
morrow; 420 
And  therefore  never  smile  till  you  Ve  done 
crying. 

▲BGHT 

But  't  is  all  over  now ;  like  the  April 
anger  of  woman,  the  gentle  sky  has  wept 
itself  serene. 

QUEEV 

What  news  abroad  ?  how  looks  the  world 
this  morning  ? 

ABOHT 

Gloriously  as  a  grave  covered  with  virgin 
flowers.  There's  a  rainbow  in  the  sly. 
Let  your  Majesty  look  at  it,  for  439 

*  A  minbow  in  the  morning 
1m  the  ihepherd't  warning ; ' 

and  the  flocks  of  which  you  are  the  pastor 
are  scattered  among  the  mountain-tops, 
where  every  drop  of  water  is  a  flake  of 
snow,  and  the  breath  of  May  pierces  like  a 
January  blast. 

Knro 
The  sheep  have  mistaken  the  wolf  for 
their  shepherd,  mv  poor  boy;  and  the  shep- 
herd,  the  wolves  for  the  watchdogs.        439 

QUEEN 

But  the  rainbow  was  a  good  sien,  Archy; 
it  says  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  are 
gone,  and  can  return  no  more. 

ABCHY 

Ay,  the  salt-water  one;  but  that  of  tears 
and  blood  must  yet  come  down,  and  that  of 
fire  follow,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  lies.  — 
The  rainbow  hung  over  the  city  with  all  its 
shop,  .  .  .  and  churches,  from  north  to 
soaui,  like  a  bridge  of  congregated  light- 
ning pieced  by  the  masonry  of  heaven  — 
like  a  balance  in  which  the  angel  that  dis- 
tributes the  coming  hour  was  weighing  that 
heavy  one  whose  poise  is  now  felt  in  the 
lightest  hearts,  before  it  bows  the  proudest 
heads  under  the  meanest  feet. 

QUEEN 

Who  taught  you  this  trashy  jiirrah  ? 


A  torn  leaf  out  of  an  old  book  trampled 
in  the  dirt  —  But  for  the  rainbow.  It 
moved  as  the  sun  moved,  and  .  .  .  until 
the  top  of  the  Tower  ...  of  a  cloud 
through  its  left-hand  tip,  and  Lambeth 
Palace  look  as  dark  as  a  rock  before  the 
other.  Methoueht  I  saw  a  crown  figured 
upon  one  tip,  and  a  mitre  on  the  other.  So, 
as  I  had  heard  treasures  were  found  where 
the  rainbow  queuehes  its  points  upon  the 

earth,  I  set  off,  and  at  the  Tower But 

I  shall  not  tell  your  Majesty  what  I  found 
close  to  the  closet-window  on  which  the 
rainbow  had  glimmered. 

KiNa 
Speak:  I  will  make  my  Fool  my  conscience. 

ABCBT 

Then  conscience  is  a  fool.  —  I  saw  there 
a  cat  caught  in  a  rat-trap.  I  heard  the 
rats  squeak  behind  the  Mrainscots;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  very  mice  were  consulting 
on  the  manner  of  her  death. 

QUEEN 

Archy  is  shrewd  and  bitter. 

ABOHY 

Like  the  season, 
so  blow  the  winds.  —  But  at  the  other  end 
of  the  rainbow,  where  the  gray  rain  was 
tempered  alone  the  g^rass  aud  leaves  by  a 
tender  interfusion  of  violet  and  gold  in  the 
meadows  beyond  Lambeth,  what  think  you 
that  I  found  instead  of  a  mitre  ? 

KIKO 

Vane's  wits  perhaps. 

ABOHT 

Something  as  vain.  I  saw 
a  gross  vapor  hovering  in  a  stinking  ditch 
over  the  carcass  of  a  dead  ass,  some  rotten 
rags,  and  broken  dishes  —  the  wrecks  of 
what  once  administered  to  the  stuffing-out 
and  the  ornament  of  a  worm  of  worms. 
His  Grace  of  Canterbury  expects  to  enter 
the  New  Jenisalem  some  Palm  Sunday  in 
triumph  on  the  ghost  of  this  ass. 

QUEEN 

Enoneh,  enoneh  !    Gro  desire  Lady  Jane 
She  (uaoe  my  lute,  together -with  the  music 
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Mail  received  last  week  from  Italy, 
In  mj  boudoir^  and  — 

[Exit  Abcht. 

Koro 

111  go  in. 

Mj  belovM  lord. 
Have  yon  not  noted  that  the  Fool  of  late 
Haa  lost  his  careleM  mirth,  and  that  his 

words 
Soand  like  the  echoes  of  our  saddest  fears  ? 
What  can  it  mean  ?    I  should  be  loath  to 

think 
Some  factious  slave  had  tutored  him. 

Knro 

Oh,  no  1 
He  is  but  Occasion's  pupil.    Partly  't  is 
lliat  our  minds  uieee  the  vacant  intervals 
Of  his  wild  words  with  their  own  fashion- 
ing; 
As  in  the  imagery  of  summer  clouds. 
Or  coals  of  the  winter  fire,  idlers  find 
The    perfect   shadows    of   their   teeming 

thoughts; 
And,  partly,  that  the  terrors  of  the  time 
Are   sown  by  wandering   Humor  in   all 

spirits, 
And  in  the  lightest  and  the  least  may  best 
Be  seen  the  current  of  the  coming  wind.  511 

QUXBH 

Your  brain  is  overwrought  with  these  deep 

thoughts. 
Come,  I  will  sing  to  yon;  let  us  go  try 
These  airs  from  Italv;  and,  as  we  pass 
The  gallery,  we  '11  decide  where  that  Cor- 

reggio 
Shall  hang  —  the  Virgin  Mother 
With  her  child,  born  the  King  of  heaven 

and  earth, 
Whose  reign  is  men's  salvation.    And  you 

shall  see 
A  cradled  miniature  of  yourself  asleep,  s*9 
Stamped  on  the  heart  by  never-erring  love; 
Liker  than  any  Vandyke  ever  made, 
A  pattern  to  the  unborn  age  of  thee, 
Over  whose  sweet  beauty  I  have  wept  for 

joy 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  should  weep 

for  sorrow, 
Did  I  not  think  that  after  we  were  dead 
Our  fortunes  would  spring  high  in  him, 

and  that 


The  cares  we  waste  npon  our  heavy 
Would   make  it  light  and  glocioos 

wreath 
Of  heaven's  beams  for  his  dear 

brow. 


KOtO 


Dear  Henrietta  I 


ScxKS  UL—The  Star  Ckaw^er.  Laud, 
JcTXOK,  SxRAFroRDf  and  oihersy  as  Jmdge^ 
PxncMB,  as  a  Prisoner^  ami  thai  Bastwigx. 


Bring  forth  the  prisoner  Bastwick;  let  the 

clerk 
Recite  his  sentence. 

CLEBK 

*  That  he  pay  fiy^  thooaaod 
Pounds  to  the  king,  lose  both  his  ears,  be 

branded 
With  red-hot  iron  on  the  cheek  and  fore- 
head, 
And  be  imprisoned  within  Lancaster  Castle 
During  the  pleasure  of  the  Court.' 

LAUD 

Prisoner, 
If  you  have  aught  to  say  wherefore  this 

sentence 
Should  not  be  put  into  effect,  now  speak. 


If  you  have  ani 
Speak. 


JUZOK 

ight  to  plead  in  mitigation. 


BASTWICK 

Thus,  my  lords.    If,  like  the  prelates,  I 
Were  an  invader  of  the  royal  power,         n 
A  public  scomer  of  the  word  of  God, 
Profane,  idolatrous,  popish,  superstitions. 
Impious  in  heart  and  in  tyrannic  act. 
Void  of  wit,  honesty  and  temperance; 
If  Satan  were  my  lord,  as  theirs,  —  oar 

God 
Pattern  of  all  I  should  avoid  to  do;       * 
Were  I  an  enemy  of  my  Grod  aud  King 
And  of  good  men,  as  ye  are; — I  should 

merit 
Your  fearful  state  and  gilt  prosperity,      ae 
Which,  when  ye  wake  from  the  last  sleep, 

shall  turn 
To  cowls  aud  robes  of  everlasting  fire. 
But,  as  I  am,  I  bid  ye  grudge  me  not 
The  only,  earthly  favor  ye  can  yield. 
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Or    I    think  worth    acceptance    at    your 
hands,  — 

Scorn,  mutilation  and  imprisonment. 

Even  as  my  Master  did, 

Until  Heaven's  kingdom  shall  descend  on 
earth, 

Or  earth  be  like  a  shadow  in  the  light 

Of  Heaven  absorbed.    Some  few  tumultu- 
ous years  30 

Will  pass,  and  leave  no  wreck  of  what  op- 
poses 

His  win  whose  will  is  power. 

LAUD 

Officer,  take  the  prisoner  from  the  bar, 
And  be  his  tongue  slit  for  hb  insolence. 

BASTWICX 

While  this  hand  holds  a  pen  — 


LAUD 


Be  his  hands  — 


Stop! 
Forbear,  my  lord  !    The    tongne,  which 

now  can  speak 
Ko  terror,  would  interpret,  being  dumb, 
Heaven's  thunder  to  our  harm;  .  .  . 
And  hands,  which  now  write  only  their  own 

shame 
With  bleeding  stumps  might  sign  our  Uood 

away.  40 

LAUD 

Much   more    such   '  mercy '  among    men 

would  be, 
Did  all  the  ministers  of  Heaven's  revenge 
Flinch  thus  from  earthlv  retribution.     I 
Could  suffer  what  I  woula  inflict. 

[Exit  Bastwick  guarded. 
Bring  up 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  — 

(To^tbaffobd) 

Know  you  not 

That,  in  distraining  for  ten  thousand  pounds 

Upon  his  books  and  furniture  at  Lincoln, 

Were  found  these  scandalous  and  seditious 

letters  48 

Sent  from  one  Osbaldistone,  who  is  fled  ? 
I  speak  it  not  as  touching  this  poor  person; 
But  of  the  office  which  should  make  it  holy, 
Were  it  as  vile  as  it  was  ever  spotless. 
Mark  too,  my  lord,  that  this  ezfyression 

strikes 
His  Majesty,  if  I  misinterpret  not. 


Enter  Bishop  Williams  guarded 

STBAFFOBD 

*T  were  politic  and  just  that  Williams  taste 
The  bitter  fruit  of  bis  connection  with 
The  schismatics.    But  you,  my  Lord  Arch- 
bishop, 
Who  owed  your  first  promotion  to  his  favor, 
Who  grew  beneath  his  smile  — 


Would  therefore  beg 
The  office  of  his  judge  from  this  High 

Court,  —  6« 

That  it  shall  seem,  even  as  it  is,  that  I, 
In  my  assumption  of  this  sacred  robe, 
Have  put  aside  all  worldly  preference. 
All  sense  of  all  distinction  of  all  persons. 
All  thoughts  but  of  the  service  of  the 

Church.  — 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  t 

WfLUAMS 

Peace,  proud  hierarch  f 
I  know  my  sentence,  and  I  own  it  just. 
TI10U  wilt  repay  me  less  than  I  deserve 
In  stretching  to  the  utmost 


SOr'NE  rV.  —  HaMPDEK.  PtM,  CBOMWl£LL,iltf 

Daughter y  and  young  Sib  Habbt  Vaotl 

HAMPDBK 

England,  farewell !  Thou,  who  hast  been 
my  cradle, 

Shalt  never  be  my  dungeon  or  my  grave  1 

I  held  what  I  inherited  in  thee 

As  pawn  for  that  inheritance  of  freedom 

Which  thou  hast  sold  for  thy  despoiler's 
smile. 

How  can  I  call  thee  England,  or  my  coun- 
try ?— 

Does  the  wind  hold  ? 


The  vanes  sit  rteady 

Upon  the  Abbey  towers.  The  silver  light- 
nings 

Of  the  evening  star,  spite  of  the  city's 
smoke, 

Tell  that  the  north  wind  reigns  in  the  upper 
air.  xo 

Mark  too  that  fleet  of  fleecy-winged  clouds 

Sailing  athwart  St.  Margaret's. 
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HAXPDEH 

Hail,  fleet  herald 
Of  tempest  I  that  rade    pilot    who    shall 

guide 
Hearts  free  as  his^  to  realms  as  pure  as 

thee, 
Beyond  the  shot  of  tyranny. 
Beyond  the  webs  of  that  swoln  spider  .  .  . 
Beyond  the  curses,  calumnies,  and  [lies  ?] 
Of  atheist  priests  I  And  thou 

Fair  star,  whose  beam  lies  on  the  wide  At- 
lantic, 19 
Athwart  its  zones  of  tempest  and  of  calm. 
Bright  as  the  path  to  a  beloved  home, 
Oh,  light  us  to  the  isles  of  the  evening 

land! 
Like  floating  Edens  cradled  in  the  glimmer 
Of  sunset,  through  the  distant  mist  of  years 
Touched  by  departing  hope,  they  gleam  I 

lone  regions. 
Where  power^  poor  dupes  and  victims  yet 

have  never 
Propitiated  the  savaee  fear  of  kings 
With  purest  blood  of  noblest  hearts;  whose 

dew 
Is  yet  unstained  with  tears  of  those  who 

wake 
To  weep  each  day  the  wrongs  on  which  it 

aawns;  30 

Whose  sacred  silent  air  owns  yet  no  echo 
Of  formal  blasphemies;  nor  impious  rites 
Wrest  man's  tree  worship,  from  the  God 

who  loves. 
To  the  poor  worm  who  envies  ns  his  love  I 
Receive,  thou  youn?  of  Paradise, 

These  exiles  from  the  old  and  sinful  world  ! 

This  glorious  clime,  this  firmament,  whose 

lie^hts 
Dart   mitigated    influence    through    their 

veil 
Of  pale  blue  atmosphere;  whose  tears  keep 

green 
The  pavement  of   this  moist  all-feeding 

earth ;  40 

This  vaporous  horizon,  whose  dim  round 
Is  bastioned  by  the  circumfluous  sea, 
Bepelling     invasion     from     the    sacred 

towers,  — 
Presses  upon  me  like  a  dungeon's  grate, 
A  low  dark  roof,  a  damp  and  narrow  wall. 
The  boundless  universe 
Becomes  a  cell  too  narrow  for  the  soul 
That  owns  no  master;  while  the  loathliest 

ward 


Of  this  wide  prison,  England,  is  a  nest 
Of  cradling  peace  boUt  on  the  mountain 
tops,—-  50 

To  which  the  eagle  spirits  of  the  free, 
Which  range  through  heaven  and  earth, 

and  scorn  the  storm 
Of  time,  and  gaze  upon  the  light  of  truth. 
Return  to  brood  on  thoughts  that  cannot 

die 
And  cannot  be  repelled. 
Like  eaglets  floating  in  the  heaven  of  time, 
They  soar  above  their  quarry,  and  shall 

stoop 
Through    palaces    and    temples    thunder- 
proof. 

Scene  V 

ABCHT 

III  go  live  nnder  the  ivy  that  overgrows 
the  terrace,  and  count  the  tears  shed  on  its 
old  [roots  ?]  as  the  [wind  ?]  plays  the  song 
of 

'  A  widow  bird  sate  monrning 
Upon  a  wintry  bough.' 

(Sings) 
Heigho  I  the  lark  and  the  owl ! 
One  flies  the  morning,  and  one  lolls 
the  ni^ht; 
Onlv  the  nightingale,  poor  fond  soul, 
Sings  like  the  fool  through  darkness 
and  light. 

<A  widow  bird  sate  mourning  for  her 
love  i« 

Upon  a  wintry  bough; 
The  frozen  wind  crept  on  abovei 

The  freezing  stream  below. 

*  There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare, 
No  flower  upon  the  ground, 

And  little  motion  in  the  air 
Except  the  miU-wheeFs  somid.' 


FRAGMENTS      OF     AN     UNFIN- 
ISHED  DRAMA 

Date  1821-22.  Published  In  part  by  Hn. 
Shelley,  1824,  and  the  remainder  bv  Gamttt, 
1862,  and  Rossetti,  1870.  Mrs.  Shelley  writei : 
*  The  following  fragments  are  part  of  a  dnuBAi 
nndertaken  for  the  amusement  of  the  Individ* 
uiUs  who  composed   our  intimate  sooMty,  but 
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left  nnfiiiuhed.  I  haTo  preBerved  a  sketch  of 
the  story,  so  far  as  it  had  been  shadowed  out  in 
the  poet's  mind/  It  is  possibly  connected  with 
the  project  of  a  pUy  on  TreUwny's  career. 
Gamettgives  a  note  on  the  portion  which  he 
oalled  Tm  Magic  PlanL  *A  close  scrutiny, 
howcTcr,  of  one  of  Shelley's  MS.  books  has 
revealed  the  existence  of  much'  more  of  this 
piece  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected  to 
exist.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this,  form- 
ing* an  episode  complete  in  itself,  is  here  made 
public,  under  the  title  of  The  Magic  Plant, 
•  •  .  The  little  drama  of  which  this  charming 
sport  of  fancy  forms  a  portion  was  written  at 
Pisa  during  the  late  winter  or  early  soring  of 
1822.  The  episode  of  The  Magic  Plant  was 
obviously  suggested  by  the  pleasure  Shelley 
received  from  the  plants  grown  indoors  in  his 
Pisan  dwelling,  which  he  says  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  January,  1822,  **  turn  the  sunny  winter 
into  spring."  See  also  the  poem  of  The  Zucca, 
oompoeed  about  the  same  time.' 

[An  Enchantresi,  living  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  saves  the  life  of  a 
Pirate,  a  man  of  savage  but  noble  nature. 
She  becomes  enamoured  of  him ;  and  he,  in- 
constant to  his  mortal  love,  for  a  while  returns 
her  passion :  but  at  length,  recalling  the  mem- 
ory of  her  whom  he  left,  and  who  laments  his 
loss,  he  escapes  from  Uie  enchanted  island,  and 
returns  to  his  lady.  His  mode  of  life  makes 
him  again  go  to  sea,  and  the  Enchantress 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  bring  him,  by  a  spirit- 
brewed  tempest,  back  to  her  island.] 

ScBKB  —  Befort  the  Cavern  of  the  Indian  En- 
chantrest.     The  Enohaktbsss  comes  forth, 

EH0HANTBB8B 

Hs  came  like  a  dream  in  the  dawn  of  life, 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon; 
He    is  gone,  and  my  peace  is  turned  to 
strife, 
And  I  wander  and  wane  like  the  weary 
moon. 

O  sweet  Echo,  wake. 
And  for  my  sake 
Make  answer  the  while  my  heart  shall 
break  I 

Bntmj  heart  has  a  music  which  Echo's 
lips. 
Though  tender  and  tnie,  yet  can  answer 
not, 
And  the  shadow  that  moves  in  the  sonl's 
eclipse  10 

Can  return  not  the  kiss  by  his  now  for- 
got; 


Sweet  lips  I  he  who  hath 
On  my  desolate  path^ 
Cast  the  darkness  of  absence,  worse  than 

death! 
{J%e  Enchantress  makes  her  gpeil :  she  is  at^ 
swered  by  a  Spirit) 

SPIRIT 

Within  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 

My  mansion  is;  where  I  have  lived  in* 

sphered 
From  the  beginning,  and  around  my  sleep 
Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imagery 
Of  this  dim  spot,  which  "raortab  call  the 

world; 
Infinite  depths  of  unknown  elements        20 
Massed  into  one  impenetrable  mask; 
Sheets  of  immeasurable  fire,  and  veins 
Of  rold  and  stone,  and  adamantine  iron. 
And  as  a  veil   in  which   I  walk  through 

Heaven 
I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves^ 

and  clouds. 
And  lastly  light,  whose  interfusion  dawns 
In  the  dark  space  of  interstellar  air. 


[A  good  Spirit,  who  watches  over  the  Pirate's 
fate,  leads,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  the  lady  of 
his  love  to  the  Enchanted  Isle.  She  is  accom- 
panied by  a  youth,  who  loves  the  lady,  but 
whose  passion  she  returns  only  with  a  sisterly 
affection.  The  ensuing  scene  takes  place  be* 
tween  them  on  liheir  arrival  at  the  Isle.] 

liTDiAS  Youth  and  Ladt 

INDIAK 

And,  if  ray  grief  sbquld  still  be  dearer  to  roe 
Than  all  the  pleasures  in  the  world  beside. 
Why  would  you  lighten  it  ?  — 

LADT 

I  offer  only 
That  which  I  seek,  some  hnman  sympathy 
In  this  mysterious  island. 

INDIAN 

Oh,  my  friend. 
My  sister,  ray  belovM  I  —  What  do  I  say  ? 
My  brain  is  dizzy,    and  I    scarce  know 

whether 
I  speak  to  thee  or  her. 

LADT 

Peace,  perturbed  heart  f 
I  am  to  thee  only  as  thon  to  mine. 
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The  passing  wind  which  heals  the  brow  at 

uuou, 
And  may  strike  cold  into  the  breast  at  night, 
Yet  canuot  linger  where  it  soothes  the  most, 
Or  long  soothe  could  it  linger. 


You  also  loved  ? 


But  yon  said 


Loved  !  Oh,  I  love.    Methinks 
This  word  of  love  is  fit  for  all  the  world,  4> 
And  that  for  gentle  hearts  another  name 
Would  speak  of  gentler  thoughts  than  the 

world  owns. 
I  have  loved. 

IKDIAK 

And  thou  lovest  not  ?  if  so 
Young  as  thou  art  thou  canst  afford  to  weep. 


Oh,  would  that  I  could  claim  exemption 
From  all  the  bitterness  of  that  sweet  name. 
I  loved,  I  love,  and  when  I  love  no  more 
Let  joys  and  grief  perish,  and  leave  de- 
.    spair  50 

To  ring  the  knell  of  youth.    He  stood  be- 
side me. 
The  embodied  vision  of  the  brightest  dream, 
Which  like  a  dawn  heralds  the  day  of  life; 
The  shadow  of  his  presence  made  my  world 
A  paradise.  All  familiar  things  he  touched, 
All  common  words  he  spoke,  became  to  me 
Like  forms  and  sounds  of  a  diviner  world. 
He  was  as  is  the  sun  in  his  fierce  youth, 
As  terrible  and  lovely  as  a  tempest;         59 
He  came,  and  went,  and  left  me  what  I  am. 
Alas  I    Why  must  I  think  how  oft  we  two 
Have  sate  together  near  the  river  springs. 
Under  the  green  pavilion  which  the  willow 
Spreads  on  the  floor  of  the  unbroken  foun- 
tain. 
Strewn,  by  the  nurslings  that  linger  there, 
Over  that   islet  paved  witli  flowers  and 

moss, — 
While  the  musk-rose  leaves,  like  flakes  of 

crimson  snow. 
Showered  on  us,  and  the  dove  mourned  in 

the  pine, 
Sad  prophetess  of  sorrows  not  her  own  ?  69 
The  crane  returned  to  her  unfrozen  haunt, 
And  the  false  cuckoo  bade  the  spray  good 

mom; 
And  on  a  wintry  bough  the  widowed  bird. 


Hid  in  the  deepest  nij?bt  of  ivy-leaves, 
Renewed  the  vigils  of  a  sleepless  sorrow. 
L  left  like  her,  and  leaving  one  like  her, 
Alike  abandoned  and  abandoning 
(Oh  1    unlike  her  in  this  I)   the  gentlest 

youth. 
Whose  love  bad  made  my  sorrows  dear  to 

him. 
Even  as  my  sorrow  made  his  love  to  me  I 

INDIAN 

One  onrse  of  Nature  stamps  in  the  lame 
mould  80 

The  features  of  the  wretched;  and  they  are 
As  like  as  violet  to  violet. 
When  memory,  the  ghost,  their  odors  keeps 
Mid  the  cold  relics  of  abandoned  joy.  — 
Proceed. 

ULDY 

He  waa  a  simple  innocent  boy. 
I  loved  him  well,  but  not  as  he  desired; 
Yet  even  thus  he  was  content  to  be:  — 
A  short  content,  for  I  was  .  .  • 

nn>iAN  {aside) 

God  of  heaven ! 
From  such  an  islet,  such  a  river-epring  ...  I 
I  dare  not  ask  her  if  there  stood  upon  it  90 
A  pleasure-dome,  surmounted  by  a  cres- 
cent. 
With  step8  to  the  blue  water.   (Aloud)    It 

may  be 
That  Natura  masks  in  life  several  copies 
Of  the  same  lot,  so  that  the  sufferers 
May  feel  anotlier's  sorrow  as  their  own 
And  find  in  friendship  what  they  lost  in 

love. 
That  cannot  be:  yet  it  is  strange  that  we, 
From  the  same  scene,  by  the  same  path  to 

this 
Realm  of  abandonment  .  .  .  But  speak  t 

your  breath  — 
Your  breath  is  like  soft  music,  your  words 
'  are  too 

The  echoes  of  a  voice  which  on  my  heart 
Sleeps  like  a  melody  of  early  days. 
But  as  you  said  — 

LADT 

He  was  so  awful,  yet 
So  beautiful  in  m3r8tery  and  terror, 
Calming  me  as  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
Soothes  the  unquiet  sea:  —  and  yet  not  so. 
For  he  seemed  stormy,  and  would  often 
seem 
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A  qaenohless  son  masked  in  portentoua 

clouds;  ' 
For  such  his  thoughts,  and  even  his  actions 

were;  109 

fiat  he  was  not  of  them,  nor  they  of  him, 
But  as  they  hid  his  splendor  from  the 

earth. 
Some  said  he  was  a  man  of  hlood  and  peril, 
And  steeped  in  bitter  infamy  to  the  lips. 
More  need  was  there  I  should  be  innocent. 
More  need  that  I  shonld  be  most  true  and 

kind, 
And  much  more  need  that  there  should  be 

foimd  one 
To  share  remorse,  and  scorn  and  solitude, 
And  all  the  ills  that  wait  on  those  who  do 
The  tasks  of  ruin  in  the  world  of  life. 
He  fled,  and  I  have  followed  him. 

INDIAK 

Such  a  one 
Is  he  who  was  the  winter  of  my  peace.    lai 
But,  fairest  stranger,  when  didst  thou  de- 
part 
From  the  far  hills  where  rise  the  springs  of 

India? 
How  didst  thou  pass  the  intervening  sea  ? 


If  I  be  sore  I  am  not  dreaming  now, 
I  shonld  not  doubt  to  say  it  was  a  dream. 
Methonght  a  star  came  down  from  heaven, 
And  rested  mid  the  plants  of  India, 
Which  I  had  given  a  shelter  from  the  frost 
Within  my  chamber.    There  the  meteor 

lay,  130 

Panting  forth  light  among  the  leaves  and 

flowers. 
As  if  it  lived,  and  was  outworn  with  speed ; 
Or  that  it  loved,  and  passion  made  the 

pulse 
Of  its  bright  life  throb  like  an  anxious 

heart, 
^1  it  diffused  itself,  and  all  the  chamber 
And  walls  seemed  melted  into  emerald  Are 
That  bnmed  not ;  in  the  midst  of  which 

appeared 
A  spirit  like  a  child,  and  laughed  aloud 
A  tnrilliug  peal  of  such  sweet  merriment 
As  made  the  blood  tingle  in  my  warm 

feet;  140 

Then  bent  over  a  vase,  and  murmuring 
L«ow,  unintellipble  melodies, 
Placed  something  in  the  mould  like  melon- 

seedS| 


And  slowy  faded,  and  in  place  of  it 
A  soft  hand  issued  from  the  veil  of  fire, 
Holding  a  cup  like  a  magnolia  flower, 
And  poured  upon  the  earth  within  the  vase 
The  element  with  which  it  overflowed. 
Brighter  than  morning  light  and    purer 

than 
The  water  of  the  springs  of  Himalah.      iso 

INDIAN 

Ton  waked  not? 

LADT 

Not  until  my  dream  became 
Like  a  child's  legend  on  the  tideless  sand. 
Which  the  first  Foam  erases  half,  and  half 
Leaves  legible.    At  length  I  rose,  and  went, 
Visiting  my  flowers  from  pot  to  pot,  and 

thought 
To  set  new  cuttings  in  the  empty  urns, 
And  when  I  came  to  that  beside  the  lat- 
tice, 
I  saw  two  little  dark-green  leaves 
Lifting  the  light  mould  at  their  birth,  and 
then  159 

I  half-remembered  my  forgotten  dream. 
And  day  by  day,  green  as  a  gourd  in  June, 
The  plant  grew  fresh  and  thick,  yet  no  one 

knew 
What  plant  it  was;  its  stem  and  tendrils 

seemed 
Like  emerald   snakes,  mottled  and    dia- 
monded 
With  Hzure  mail  and  streaks  of  woven 

silver; 
And  all  the  sheaths  that  folded  the  dark 

buds 
Rose  like  the  crest  of  cobra-di-capel. 
Until  the  golden  eye  of  the  bright  flower 
Through  the  dark  lashes  of  those  veined 

lids. 
Disencumbered  of  their  silent  sleep,        170 
Gazed  like  a  star  into  the  morning  light 
Its  leaves  were  delicate,  you  almost  saw 
The  pulses 
With  which  the  purple  velvet  flower  was 

fed 
To  overflow,  and,  like  a  poet's  heart 
Changing  bright  fancy  to  sweet  sentiment, 
Changed  half  the  light  to  fragrance.    It 

soon  fell, 
And  to  a  green  and  dewy  embryo-fruit 
Left  all  its  treasured  l>eauty.    I>ay  by  day 
I  nursed  the  plant,  and  on  the  double  flute 
Flayed  to  it  on  the  sunny  winter  days      iSx 
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Soft  melodies,  as  sweet  as  April  rain 

On  silent  leaves,  and  sang  those  words  in 

which 
Passion  makes  Echo  tannt  the  sleeping 

strings; 
And  I  would  send  tales  of  forgotten  love 
Late  into  the  lone  night,  and  sing  wild  songs 
Of  maids  deserted  in  the  olden  time, 
And  weep  like  a  soft  clond  in  April's  bosom 
Upon  the  sleeping  eyelids  of  the  plant. 
So  that  perhaps  it  dreamed  that  Spring  was 

come,  190 

And  crept  abroad  into  the  moonlight  air. 
And  loosened  all  its  limbs,  as,  noon  by  noon. 
The  sun  averted  less  his  oblique  beam. 

IKDIAN 

And  the  plant  died  not  in  the  frost  ? 

LAOT 

It  grew; 
And  went  <mt  of  the  lattice  which  I  left 
Half  open  for  it,  trailing  its  quaint  spires 
Alonff  the  garden  and  across  the  lawn. 
And  down  the  slope  of  moss  and  through 

the  tufts 
Of  wild-flower  rootSp  and  stumps  of  trees 
^^       o  ergrown  199 

"With  simple  lichens,  and  old  hoar^  stones, 
On  to  the  margin  of  the  glassy  pool, 
Even  to  a  nook  of  unblown  violets 
And  lilies-of-the-valley  yet  unborn, 
Under  a  piue  with  ivy  overgrown. 
And  there  its  fruit  lay  like  a  sleeping  lizard 
Under  the  shadows;  but  when  Sprmg  in- 
deed 
Came  to  unswathe  her  infants,  and  the 

lilies 
Peeped  from  their  bright  green  masks  to 

wonder  at 
This  shape  of  autnmn  couched  in  their  re- 
cess. 
Then  it  dilated,  and  it  grew  until  aio 

One  half  lay  floating  on  the  fountiun  wave, 
Whose  pulse,  elaps^  in  unlike  sympathies. 
Kept  time 

Among  the  snowy  water-lily  buds. 
Its  shape  was  such  as  summer  melody 
Of  the  south  wind  in  spicy  vales  might 

give 
To  some  light  cloud  bound  from  the  golden 

dawn 
To  fairy  isles  of  evening,  and  it  seemed 
In  hue  and  form  that  it  had  been  a  mirror 
Of  all  the  hues  and  forms  around  it  and 


Upon  it  pictured  by  the  sunny  beams      aat 
Which,  from  the  bright  vibrations  of  the 

pool. 
Were  thrown  upon  the  rafters  and  the  roof 
Of  boughs  and  leaves,  and  on  the  piUared 

stems 
Of  the  dark  sylvan  temple,  and  reflections 
Of  every  infant  flower  and  star  of  moss 
And  veined  leaf  in  the  azure  odorous  air. 
And  thus  it  lay  in  the  Elysian  calm 
Of  its  own  beauty,  floating  on  the  line 
Which,  like  a  film  in  purest  space,  divided 
The  heaven  beneath  the  water  from  the 
heaven  2}i 

Above  the  clouds;  and  every  day  I  went 
Watching  its  growth  and  wondering; 
And  as  the  day  grew  hot,  metfaought  I  saw 
A  glassy  vapor  dancing  on  the  pool. 
And  on  it  little  quaint  and  filmy  shapes, 
With  dizzy  motion,  wheel  and  rise  and  fall. 
Like  clouds  of  gnats  with  perfect  linea- 
ments. 

O  friend,  sleep  was  a  veil  uplift   from 

heaven  — 
As  if  heaven  dawned  upon  the  world  of 

dream —  x«o 

When  darkness  rose  on  the  extinguished 

day 
Out  of  the  eastern  wilderness. 

nVDIAK 

Itoo 
Have  found  a  moment's  paradise  in  sleep 
Hisdf  compensate  a  hell  of  waking  sorrow. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LIFE 

The  circumstances  of  this  poem  are  described 
by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  'words  that  should  always 
accompany  the  vene  because  of  the  cleanieaB 
with  which  they  render  the  scene  of  Shelley*8 
last  composition :  *  In  the  wild  but  beantifn] 
Bay  of  Speszia  the  winds  and  waves  which  he 
loved  became  his  playmates.  His  days  were 
chiefly  spent  on  the  water ;  the  management 
of  his  boat,  its  alterations  and  improvements, 
were  his  principal  oocapations.  At  night, 
when  the  nncloaded  moon  shone  on  the  calm 
sea,  he  often  went  alone  in  his  little  shallop  to 
the  rocky  caves  that  bordered  it,  and  sitting 
beneath  their  shelter  wrote  The  Triumph  of 
Lifty  the  last  of  his  prodoctions.  The  beauty 
bnt  strangeness  of  this  lonely  place,  the  refined 
pleasure  which  he  felt  in  the  companionship  of 
a  few  selected  friends,  our  entire  seqnestratioo 
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from  the  rest  of  the  world,  aU  oontrihnted  to 
render  this  period  of  his  life  one  of  oontinned 
enjoyment.  I  am  convinced  that  the  two 
months  we  passed  there  were  the  happiest  he 
had  CTer  known.  .  .  . 

'  At  first  the  fatal  hoat  had  not  arrived,  and 
was  expected  with  great  impatience.  On 
Monday,  Blaj  12th,  it  came.  Williams  records 
the  long  wished  for  fact  in  his  joamal: 
**  Clondy  and  threatening  weather.  M.  Mag- 
lian  called,  and  after  dinner  and  while  walking 
with  him  on  the  terrace,  we  diBCOvered  a  strange 
•ail  ooming  ronnd  the  point  of  Porto  Venere, 
which  proved  at  length  to  he  Shelley's  boat. 
She  had  left  Genoa  on  Thnmday  last,  but  had 
been  driven  back  by  the  prevailing  bad  winds. 
A  Mr.  Heslop  and  two  English  seamen  brought 
her  roand,  and  they  speak  most  highly  of  her 
performances.  She  does  indeed  excite  my  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  Shelley  and  I  walked 
to  Lerioi,  and  made  a  stretch  off  the.  land  to 
try  her ;  and  I  find  she  fetches  whatever  she 
looks  at.  In  short,  we  have  now  a  perfect 
pla3rthing  for  the  summer.''  —  It  was  thus 
that  short-sighted  mortals  welcomed  death,  he 
bavins'  disguised  his  grim  form  in  a  pleasing 
mask!  The  time  of  the  friends  was  now  spent 
on  the  sea ;  the  weather  became  fine,  and  our 
whole  party  often  passed  the  evenings  on  the 
water,  when  the  wind  promised  pleasant  sail* 
ing.  Shelley  and  Williams  made  longer  ez> 
enrsions;  they  sailed  several  times  toMassa; 
they  had  engaged  one  of  the  seamen  who 
brongfat  her  round,  a  boy,  by  name  Charles 
Vivian ;  and  they  had  not  the  slightest  appre- 
hension of  danger.  When  the  weather  was 
unfavorable,  they  employed  themselves  with 
alterations  in  the  rigging,  and  by  building  a 
boat  of  canvas  and  reeds,  as  light  as  possible, 
to  have  on  board  the  other,  for  the  convenience 
of  landingin  waters  too  shallow  for  the  larger 
vesseL  When  Shelley  was  on  board,  he  mid 
his  papers  with  him;  and  much  of  the  7W- 
umph  of  Life  was  written  as  he  sailed  or 
weltered  on  that  sea  which  was  soon  to  engulf 
him.' 

The  fragment  was  published  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley, 1824 ;  she  describes  it  as  '  in  so  unfinished 
a  state  that  I  arranged  it  in  its  present  form 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.' 

Swift  as  a  spirit  hasteninj?  to  his  task 
Of  glory  and  of  good,  the  Sun  sprang  forth 
Rejoicing  in  his  splendor,  and  the  mask 

Of  darkness  fell  from  the  awakened  Earth ; 
The    smokeless    altars    of   the  mountain 

snows 
Fkuned  above  crimson  doads,  and  at  the 

birth 


Of  liffht  the  Ocean's  orison  arose, 

To  which  the  birds  tempered  their  matin 

lay. 
All  flowers  in  field  or  forest,  which  andose 

Their  trembling  eyelids  to  the  kiss  of  day, 
Swinging  their  censers  in  the  element,  n 
With  onent  incense  lit  by  the  new  ray 

Burned  slow  and  inconsumably,  and  sent 
Their  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air; 
And,  in  succession  due,  did  continent, 

Isle,  ocean,  and  all  things  that  in  them 

wear 
The  form  and  character  of  mortal  mould, 
Rmc,  as  the  Sun  their  father  rose,  to  bear 

Their  portion  of  the  toil  which  he  of  old 
Took  as  his  own  and  then  imposed  on 

them.  ao 

But  I,  whom  thoughts  which  must  remain 

untold 

Had  kept  as  wakeful  as  the  stars  that  gem 
Thft  rtrniT  nf  Jijfrht,  now  they  were  laid 

asleep 
Stretched   my  faint   limbs    beneath   the 

hoary  stem 

Which  an  old  chestnut  flung  athwart  the 

steep 
Of  a  green  Apennine.    Before  me  fled 
The  night;  behind  me  rose  the  day;  th^ 

deep 

Was  at  my  feet,  and  Heaven  above  my 

.'         headf'**^* 
When  a  strange  trance  over  my  fancy  grew 
Which  was  not  slumber,  for  the  shade  it 
spread  30 

Was  so  transparent  that  the  scene  came 

through, 
As  clear  as  when  a  veil  of  light  is  drawn 
O'er  evening  hills  they  glimmer;  and  I 

knew 

That  I  had  felt  the  freshness  of  that  dawn 
Bathe  in  the  same  cold  dew  my  brow  and 

hair, 
And  sate  as  thus  upon  that  slope  of  lawn 

Under  the  self^same  bongh.  and  heard  ai 
there 
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The  birds,  the  fountains  and  the  ocean  hold 

Sweet  talk  in  music  through  the  enamoured 

air.  39 

And  then  a  vision  on  my  brain  was  rolled. 


As  in  that  trance  of  wondrous  thought  I  lay. 
This  was  the  tenor  of  my  waking  dream. 
Methought  I  sate  beside  a  public  way 

Thick  strewn  with  summer  dust;  and  a 

great  stream 
Of  people  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Numerous    as    gnats    upon    the    evening 

gleam,— 

All  hastening  onward,  yet  none  seemed  to 

know 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came,  or 

why 
He  made  one  of  the  multitude,  and  so 

Was  borne  amid  the  crowd,  as  through  the 
sky  50 

(One  of  the  million  leaves  of  summer's  bier. 
Old  age  and  youth,  manhood  and  infancy. 

Mixed  in  one  mighty  torrent  did  appear; 
Some  flying  from  the  thing  they  feared, 

and  some 
Seeking  the  object  of  another's  fear; 

And  others,  as  with  steps  towards  the  tomb. 
Pored  on  the  trodden  worms  that  crawled 

beneath; 
And  others  mournfully  within  the  gloom 

Of  their  own  shadow  walked,  and  called  it 

death; 
And  some  fled  from  it  as  it  were  a  ghost, 
Half    fainting    in    the  affliction  of  vain 

breath;  61 

But  more,  with  motions  which  each  other 

crossed. 
Pursued  or  shunned  the  shadows  the  clouds 

threw 
Or  birds  within  the  noonday  ether  lost. 

Upon    that    path    where    flowers    never 

grew,— 
And,  weary  with  vnin  toil  aud  faint  for 

thirst, 
Heard  not  tlie  fountains  whose  melodious 

dew 


Out  of  their  mossy  cells  forever  burst. 
Nor  felt  the  breeze  which  from  the  forest 

told 
Of  grassy  paths  and  wood-lawns    inter- 
spersed 70 

With  overarching  elms,  and  caverns  cold, 
And    violet  bai^   where   sweet    dreams 

brood ;  but  they 
Pursued  their  serious  folly  as  of  old. 

And,  as  I  gazed,  methought  that  in  the  way 
The  throng  grew  wilder,  as  the  woods  of 

June 
When  the  south  wind  shakes  the  extin- 
guished day; 

And  a  cold  glare,  intenser  than  the  noon 
But  icy  cold,  obscured  with  blinding  light 
The  snn,  as  he  the  stars.    Like  the  yonng 


When  on  the  sunlit  limits  of  the  night     80 
Her  white  shell  trembles  amid  crimson  air. 
And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  gathers 
might  — 

Doth,  as  the  herald  of  its  coming,  bear 
The  ghost  of  its  dead  mother,  whose  dim 

form 
Bends    in  dark  ether  from    her  infant's 

chair;  — 

So  came  a  chariot  on  the  silent  storm 

Of  its  own  rushing  splendor;  and  a  Shape 

So  sate  within,  as  one  whom  years  deform. 

Beneath  a  dusk^  hood  and  double  cape. 
Crouching  within  the  shadow  of  a  tomb;  90 
And  o'er  what  seemed  the  head  a  cloud- 
like crape 

Was  bent,  a  dun  and  faint  ethereal  gloom 
Tempering  the  light.    Upon  the  diariot- 

beam 
A  Janus-visaged  Shadow  did  assume  v 

The  guidance  of  that  wonder-wing^  team; 
The  shapes  which  drew  it  in  thick  lightnings 
Were  lost  —  I  heard  alone  on  the  air's  soft 
stream 

The  music  of  their  evei^moving  wings. 
All  the  four  faces  of  that  charioteer  99 

Had  their  eyes  banded;  little  profit  brings 
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Speed  in  the  van  and  blindness  in  the  rear, 
Nor  then  avail  the  beams  that  quench  the 

sun, — 
Or  that  with  banded  eyes  could  pierce  the 

sphere 

Of  all  that  is,  has  been  or  will  be  done; 
So  ill  was  the  car  euided  —  but  it  passed 
With  solemn  speed  majestically  on. 

The  crowd  gave  way,  and  I  arose  aghast, 
Or  seemed  to  rise,  so    mighty   was  Uie 

trance, 
And  saw,  like  clouds  upon  the  thunder 

blast, 

The  million  with  fierce  song  and  maniac 

dance  no 

Raging  around.    Such  seemed  the  jubilee 

As  when  to  greet  some  conqueror's  ad- 


Iraperial  Rome  poured  forth  her  living  sea 
From  senate-house,  and  forum,  and  theatre, 
When  upon  the  free 

Had  bonnd  a  yoke,  which  soon  they  stooped 

to  bear. 
Nor  wanted  here  the  jnst  similitude 
Of  a  triumphal  pageant,  for,  where'er 

•The  chariot  rolled,  a  captive  multitude ^v 
/Was  driven;  —  all  those  who  had  grown 
/  old  in  power  lai 

/  Or  misery;  all  who  had  their  age  subdue^ 

By  action  or  by  suffering,  and  whose  hour 
Was  drained  to  its  last  sand  in  weal  or  woe, 
So  that  the  trunk  survived  both  fruit  and 
flower; 


IS 


All  those  whose  fame  or  infamy  must  grow 
Till  the  great  winter  lay  the  form  and 

name 
Of  this  green  earth  with  them  forever  low; 

AlUijut  the  sacred  few  who  cbuld  not  tame 

The^T^ITrits  to  the  conquerors,  but,  as  soon 

As  they  hacPtouched  the  world  with  living 

flame,  130 

Fled   back    like    eagles    to   their   native 

noon, — 
Or  those  who  put  aside  the  diadem 
Of  earthly  thrones  or  gems  .  .  . 


Were  there,  of  ^theus  or  Jerusalem, 
Were    neither  mid  the    mighty  captives 

seen. 
Nor  mid  the  ribald  crowd  that  followed 

them, 

Nor  those  who  went  before  fierce  anil  ob- 
scene. 

The  wild  dance  maddens  in  the  van;  and 
those 

Who  lead  it,  fleet  as  shadows  on  the  green, 

Outspeed  the  chariot,  and  without  repose 
Mix  with  each  other  in  tempestuous  mea- 
sure 141 
To  savage  music,  wilder  as  it  grows. 

They,  tortured  by  their  agonizing  pleasure, 
Convulsed  and  on  the  rapid  whirlwinds 

spun 
Of  that  fierce  spirit  whose  unholy  leisure 

Was  soothed  by  mischief  since  the  world 

begun. 
Throw  back  their  heads  and  loose  their 

streaming  hair; 
And,  in  their  dance  round  her  who  dims 

the  sun. 

Maidens  and  youths  fling  their  wild  arms 

in  air 
As  their  feet  twinkle;  they  recede,  and 

now,  150 

Bending  within  each  other's  atmosphere, 

Kindle  invisibly,  and,  as  they  glow. 

Like  moths  by  light  attracted  and  repelled, 

Oft  to  their  bright  destruction  come  and 

Till,  like  two  clouds  into  one  vale  im- 
pelled 

That  shake  the  mountains  when  their  light- 
nings mingle 

And  die  in  rain,  the  fiery  band  which  held 

Their  natures,  snaps^  while  the  shock  still 

may  tingle;  — 
One  falls  and  then  another  in  the  path 
Senseless,  nor  is  the  desolation  single^      160 

Tet  ere  I  can  say  vihtre^  the  chariot  hath 
Passed    over    them  ^-  nor   other  trace  I 

find 
But  as  of  foam  after  the  ocean's  wrath 
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Is  spent  npon  the  desert  shore.     Behind, 
Old  men  and  women  foully  disarrayed 
Shake   their  gray  hairs  in  the  insulting 
wind 

And  follow  in  the  danee,  with  limbs  de- 
cayed, 

Seeking  to  reach  the  light  which  leaves 
them  still 

Farther  behind  and  deeper  in  the  shade. 

But  not  the  less  with  impotence  of  will   170 
They  wheel,  though  ghastly  shadows  inter- 

-  pose 
Round  them  and  round  each  other,  and 
fuim 

Their  work,  and  in  the  dust  from  whence 

they  rose 
Sink,  and  corruption  veils  them  as  they 

lie, 
And  past  in  these  performs  what  in 

those. 

Struck  to  the  heart  by  this  sad  pageantry. 
Half  to  myself  I  said  —  *  And  what  is 

this? 
Whose  shape  is  that  within  the  car  ?    And 

why'  — 

I  would  have  added  —  Ms  all  here 
amiss  ?  *  — 

But  a  voice  answered  —  *  Life  I  *  —  I 
turned,  and  knew  180 

(O  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  such  wretched- 
ness f) 

That  what  I  thought  was  an  old  root  which 

grew 
To  strimge  distortion  out  of  the  hillside 
Was  indeed  one  of  those  deluded  crew; 

And  that  the  grass,  which  methought  hung 
'  so  wide 

'  And  white,   was  but  his  thin  discolored 
hair; 

And  that  the  holes  he  vainly  sought  to  hide 

Were  or  had  been  eyes:  — 'If  thou  canst, 
forbear 

To  join  the  dance,  which  I  had  well  for- 
borne I* 

Said  the  grim  Feature  (of  my  thought 
aware).  190 


'  I  will  unfold  that  which  to  this  deep  soom 
Led  me  and  my  companions,  and  relate 
The  progress    of  the  pageant  since    the 
mom. 

*  If  thirst  of  knowledge  shall  not  then  abate. 
Follow  it  thou  even  to  the  night;  but  I 
Am  weary.'  —  Then  like  one  who  with  the 

weight 

Of  his  own  words  is  staggered,  wearily 
He  paused ;  and  ere  he  could  resume,  I 
cried: 

*  First,  who  art  thou  ? ' — *  Before  thy  mem- 

ory, 

'  I  feared,  loved,  .luited,  suffered,  did,  and 
died,  aoo 

And  if  the  spark  with  which  Heaven  lit  my  , 
spirit 

Had  been  with  purer  nutriment  supplied, 

'  Corruption  would  not  now  thus  much  inr 

herit 
Of  what  was  once  Rousseau,  —  nor  this 

disguise 
Stain  that  which  ought  to  have  disdained 

to  wear  it; 

'  If  I  have  been  extinguished,  yet  there  rise 
A  thousand    beacons    from  the   spark    I 
bore  *  — 

*  And  who  are  those  chained  to  the  car  ?  ' 

*The  wise, 

*  The  great,  the  unf  orgotten,  —  they  who 

wore 
Mitres  and  helms  and  crowns,  or  wreaths 

of  light,  sfo 

Signs  of  thought's  empire  over  thought; 

their  lore 

'  Taught  them  not  this,  to  know  themselves; 

tl^ir  miprht 
Could  not  repress  the  mystery  within. 
And,  tor  tne  mom  of  trutn  they  feigned. 

'Caught  them  ere  evening.*    'Who  is  he 

With  eten — • 

Upon  his  breast,  and  hands  crossed  om  his 

chain  ? ' 
'  The  child  of  a  fierce  hour;  he  songht  to 

win 
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*  The  world,  and  lost  all  that  it  did  contain 
Of  greatness,  in  its  hope  destroyed;  and 

more 
Of  fame  and  peace  than  virtue's  self  can 
gain  aao 

*  Without  the  opportunity  which  bore 
Him  on  its  eagle  pinions  to  the  peak 
From  which  a  thousand  climbers  have  be- 
fore 

'Fallen,  as  Napoleon    fell.' — I  felt  my 

cheek 
Alter,  to  see  the  shadow  pass  away. 
Whose  grasp  had  left  the  giant  world  so 

weak 

That  every  pigmy  kicked  it  as  it  lay; 
And  much  I  grieved  to  think  how  power 

and  wiu 
In  opposition  rule  our  mortal  day, 

And  why  €rod  made  irreconcilable  330 

Good  and  the  means  of  good;  and  for  de- 
spair 
I  half  disdained  mine  eyes'  desire  to  fill 

With  the  spent  vision  of  the  times  that 
were 

And  scarce  have  ceased  to  be.  '  Dost  thou 
behold,' 

Said  my  guide,  *  those  spoilers  spoiled,  Vol- 
taire, 

'  Frederick,  and  Paul,  Catherine,  and  Leo- 
pold, 

And    hoary    anarchs,     demagogues,    and 
sage- 
names  which  the  world  thinks 
always  old,  338 

*  For  in  the  battle  Life  and  they  did  wage, 
She  remained  conqueror.  I  was  overcome 
Bj  my  own  heart  alone,  which   neither 

'  Nor  tears,  nor  infamy,  nor  now  the  tomb. 
Could  temper  to  its  object.'  —  *  Let  them 

pass,' 
I    oried,  'the  world   and    its    mysterious 

doom 

*  Is  not  so  much  more  glorious  than  it  was  \ 
That  I  desire  to  worship  those  who  drew 
New  figures  on  its  false  and  fragile  glass  j 


*  As  the  old  faded.'  —  *  Figures  ever  new 
Rise  on  the  bubble,  paiut  them  as  you 

may; 
We  have  but  thrown,  as  those  before  us 
threw,  350 

<  Our  shadows  on  it  as  it' passed  away. 
But  mark  how  chained  to  the  triumplial 

chair 
The  mighty  phantoms  of  an  elder  day; 

'  All  that  is  mortal  of  g^at  Plato  there 
Expiates  the  joy  and  woe  his  Master  knew 

not; 
The  star  that  ruled  his  doom  was  far  too 

fair, 

'  And  life,  where  long  that  flower  of  Hea- 
ven grew  not, 

Conquered  that  heart  by  love,  which  gold, 
or  pain. 

Or  age,  or  sloth,  or  slavery,  could  subdue 
not. 

*  And  near  him  walk  the  twain,  a6o 
The  tutor  and  his  pupil,  whom  Dominion 
Followed  as  tame  as  vulture  in  a  chain. 

'The  world  was  darkened  beneath  either 

pinion 
Of  him  whom  from  the  flock  of  conquerors 
Fame  singled  out  for  her  thunder-bearing 

minion; 

'The  other  long  outlived  both  woes  and 

wars. 
Throned  in  the  thoughts  of  m^i,  and  still 

had  kept 
The  jealous  key  of  truth's  eternal  doors, 

'  If  Bacon's  eagle  spirit  had  not  leapt 
Like  lightning  out  of  darkness  —  he  com« 
pelled  370 

The  Proteus  shape  of  Nature,  as  it  slept, 

'  To  wake,  and  lead  him  to  the  caves  that 

held 
The  treasure  of  the  secrets  of  its  reign. 
See  the  great  bards  of  elder  time,  who 

quelled 

'  The  passions  which  they  sung,  as  by  their 

strain 
May  well  be  known:  their  living  melody 
Tempers  its  own  contagion  to  w  vein 
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*  Of  those  who  are  infected  with  it.    I 
Have    suffered   what    I    wrote,   or    viler 
pain  I  279 

And  so  my  words  have  seeds  of  misery  — 


*  Even  as  the  deeds  of  others,  not  as  theirs.' 
And  then  he  pointed  to  a  company, 

'Midst  whom  I  quickly  recognized  the 
.  heirs 

Of  C»sar*s  crime,  from  him  to  Constan- 
tine; 

The  anarch  chiefs,  whose  force  and  mur- 
derous snares 

Had  founded  many  a  sceptre-bearing  line, 
And  spread  the  plague  of  gold  and  blood 

abroad; 
And  Gregory  and  John,  and  men  divine, 

Who  rose  like  shadows  between  man  and 

God, 
Till  that  eclipse,  still  hanging  over  heaven. 
Was  worshipped,  by  the  world  o'er  which 

they  strode,  391 

For  the  true  sun  it  quenched.      *  Their 

power  was  given 
But  to  destroy,'  replied  the  leader:  — '  I 
Am  one  of  those  who  have  created,  even 

<  If  it  be  but  a  world  of  agony.' 

<  Whence  camest  thou  ?  and  whither  goest 

thou? 
How  did  thy  course  begin  ? '  I  said,  *  and 
\  why? 

*Mine   eyes  are  sick    of   this   perpetual 

flow 
Of  people,  and  my  heart  sick  of  one  sad 

thought  — 
\  Speak  I '  —  *  Whence  I  am,  I  partly  seem 

to  know,  soo 

*  And  how  and  by  what  paths  I  have  been 

brought 
To  this  dread  pass,  methinks  even  thou 

mayst  g^iess. 
Why  this  should  be,  my  mind  can  compass 

not; 

<  Whither  the  conqueror  hurries  me,  still 

less. 
But  follow  thou,  and  from  spectator  turn 
Actor  or  victim  in  this  wretchedness; 


*  And  what  thou  wouldst  be  taught  I  then 

may  learn 
From  thee.     Now  listen:  —  In  the  April 

prime. 
When  all  the  forest  tips  began  to  bum 

'  With    kindling    green,  touched    by  the 
azure  clime  310 

Of  the  young  season,  I  was  laid  asleep 
Under  a  mountain,  which  from  onlmown 
time 

'  Had  yawned  into  a  cavern,  high  and  deep; 
And  from  it  came  a  gentle  rivulet. 
Whose  water,  like  dear  air,  in  its  calm 
sweep 

*Bent  the  soft  grass,  and  kept  forever 

wet 
The  stems  of  the  sweet  flowers,  and  filled 

the  fl^ve 
With  sounds  which  whoso  hears  most  needs 

forget 

*  All  pleasure  and  all  pain,  all  hate  and 

love. 
Which  they  had  known  before  that  hoar  of 

rest.  3M 

A  sleeping  mother  then  would  dream  not  of 

*  Her  onl^  child  who  died  upon  the  breast 
At  eventide;  a  king  would  mourn  no  noore 
The  crown  of  which  his  brows  were  dispos- 
sessed 

*  When  the  sun  lingered  o'er  his  ocean  floor 
To  gild  his  rival's  new  prosperity; 

Thou  wouldst  forget  thus  vainly  to  deplore 

*  Ills,  which,  if  ills,  can  find  no  core  from 

thee, 
The  thought  of  which  no  other  sleep  will 

quell. 
Nor  other  music  blot  from  memory,  —  330 

*  So  sweet  and  deep  is  the  oblivious  spell; 
And  whether  life  had  been  before   that 

sleep 
The  heaven  which  I  imagine,  or  a  hell 

*  Like  this  harsh  world  in  which  I  wake  to 

weep, 
I  know  not.    I  arose,  and  for  a  space 
The  scene  of  woods  and  waters  seemed  to 

keep, 
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*  Though  it  was  now  broad  day,  a  gentle 

trace 
Of  light  diviner  than  the  common  sun 
Sheds  on  the  common  earth,  and  all  the 

place 

<  Was  filled  with  magic  sounds  woven  into 

one  340 

Oblivious  melody,  confusing  sense 
Amid  the  gliding  waves  and  shadows  dun; 

'And,  as  I  looked,  the  bright  omnipre- 
sence 

Of  morning  through  the  orient  cavern 
flowed. 

And  the  sun's  image  radiantly  intense 

*  Burned  on  the  waters  of  the  well  that 

glowed 
Like  gold,  and  threaded  all  the  forest's 

maze 
With  winding  paths  of  emerald  fire.   There 

stood 

<  Amid  the  sun,  as  he  amid  the  blaze 

Of  his  own  glory,  on  the  vibrating  350 

Floor  of  the  fountain,  paved  with  flashing 
rays, 

'A  Shape  all  light,  which  with  one  hand 

did  fling 
Dew  on  the  earth,  as  if  she  were  the  dawn. 
And  the  invisible  rain  did  ever  sing 

*  A  silver  music  on  the  mossy  lawn; 
And  still  before  me  on  the  dusky  grass. 
Iris  her  many-colored  scarf  bad  drawn: 

*  In  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  crystal  glass, 
Mantling  with  bright  nepenthe;  the  fierce 

splendor 
Fell  from  her  as  she  moved  under  the 
mass  360 

*  Of  the  deep  cavern,  and,  with  palms  so 

tender 
Their  tread  broke   not    the  mirror  of  its 

billow, 
Glided  along  the  river,  and  did  bend  her 

*  Head  under  the  dark  boughs,  till  like  a 

willow. 
Her  fair  hair  swept  the  bosom  of  the  stream 
That  whispered  with  delight  to  be  its  pil- 
low. 


*  As  one  enamoured  is  upborne  in  dream 
0*er  lily-paven  lakes  mid  silver  mist. 

To  wondrous  music,  so  this  Shape  might 
seem 

*  Partly  to  tread  the  waves  with  feet  which 

kissed  370 

The  dancing  foam;  partly  to  glide  along 
The  air  which  roughened  the  moist  ame- 
thyst, 

<0r  the  faint  morning    beams  that  fell 

among 
The  trees,  or  the  soft  shadows  of  the  trees; 
And  her  feet,  ever  to  the  ceaseless  song 

*  Of  leaves  and  winds  and  waves  and  birds 

and  bees 
And  falling  drops,  moved  in  a  measure  new. 
Yet  sweet,  as    on    the    summer  evening 

breeze 

*  Up  from  the  lake  a  shape  of  golden  dew 
Between  two  rocks,  athwart    the    rising 

moon,  380 

Dances  i'  the  wind,  where  never  eagle  flew; 

*  And  still  her  feet,  no  less  than  the  sweet 

tune 
To  which  they  moved,  seemed  as    they 

moved  to  blot 
The  thoughts  of  him  who  gazed  on  them; 

and  soon 

*  All  that  was  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  not; 
And  all  the  grazer's  mind  was  strewn  be- 
neath 

Her  feet  like  embers;  and  she,  thought  by 
thought, 

*  Trampled  its  sparks  into  the  dust  of  death, 
As  Day  upon  the  threshold  of  the  east 
Treads  out  the  lamps  of  night,  until  the 

breath  390 

*  Of  darkness  reillumine  even  the  least 

Of  heaven's  living  eyes;  like  day  she  came. 
Making  the  night  a  dream;  and  ere  she 


<To  move,  as    one    between  desire    and 

shame 
Suspended.  I  said  —  "  If,  as  it  doth  seem, 
Thou  comest  from   the   realm  without  a 

name. 
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'  **  Into  tkls  valley  of  perpetual  dream, 
6how  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  am,  and 

why  — 
Pass  not  away  upon  the  passing  stream." 

* «  Arise  and  quench  thy  thirst,"  was  her 
reply.  400 

And,  as  a  shut  lily  stricken  hy  the  wand 
Of  dewy  moming^s  yital  alchemy, 

*I  rose;  and,  bending  at  her  sweet  com- 
'^^  mand, 

;     Touched  with  faint  lipF  the  cup  she  raised, 
t     And  suddenly  my  braiu  became  as  sand 


ts       . 


Where  the  first  wave  had  more  than  half 

erased 
The  track  of  deer  on  desert  Labrador, 
Whilst  the  wolf,  from  which   they  fled 

amazed, 

'  Leaves  his  stamp  visibly  npon  the  shore 
Until  the  second  bursts; — >so  on  my  sight 
Burst  a  new  Vision,  never  seen  before,    411 

'  And  the  fair  Shape  waned  in  the  coming 

ligbt, 
As  veil  by  veil  the  silent  splendor  drops 
From  Lucifer,  amid  the  chrysolite 

*  Of  sunrise,  ere  it  tinge  the  mountun  tops; 
And  as  the  presence  of  that  fairest  planet, 
Although  unseen,  is  felt  by  one  who  hopes 

'  That  his  day's  path  may  end,  as  he  be- 
gan it, 

Li  that  star's  smile  whose  light  is  like  the 
scent  419 

Of  a  jonquil  when  evening  breezes  fan  it, 

'  Or  the  soft  note  in  which  his  dear  lament 
The  Brescian  shepherd  breathes,  or  the 

caress 
That  turned  his  weary  slumber  to  con- 
tent,— 

*  So  knew  I  in  that  light's  severe  excess 
The  presence  of  that  Shape  which  on  the 

stream 
Moved,  as  I  moved  along  the  wilderness, 

*  More  dimly  than  a  day-appearing  dream, 
The  ffhost  of  a  forgotten  form  of  sleep, 

A  light  of  heaven  whose  half-extinguished 
beam 


'  Through  the  sick  day,  in  which  we  vrake 
to  weep,  430 

Glimmers,  forever  sought,  forever  lost; 
So  did  that  Shape  its  obscure  tenor  keep 

*  Beside  my  path,  as  silent  as  a  ghost. 

But  the  new  Vision,  and  the  cold  bright  car. 
With  solemn  speed  and  stunning  mnsie, 
crossed 

<The  forest;  and,  as  if  from  some  dread 

war 
Triumphantly  returning,  the  loud  million 
Fiercely  extolled  the  fortune  of  her  star. 

*  A  moving  arch  of  victory,  the  vermilion 
And  green  and  azure  plumes  of  Lris  had  440 
Built  high  over  her  wmd-wingM  pavUion; 

'  And  underneath  ethereal  glory  clad 
The  wilderness;  and  far  before  her  flew 
The  tempest  of  the  splendor,  which  for- 
bade 

*  Shadow  to  fall  from  leaf  and  stone.    The 

crew 
Seemed  in  that  light,  like  atomies  to  dance 
Within  a  sunbeam.    Some  upon  the  new 

<  Embroidery  of  flowers,  that  did  enhance 
The  grassy  vesture  of  the  desert,  played. 
Forgetful  of  the  chariot's  swift  advance;  4$* 

*  Others  stood  gazing,  till  within  the  shade 
Of  the  ereat  mountain  its  light  left  them 

dim; 
Others  outspeeded  it;  and  others  made 

'  Circles  around  it,  like  the  clouds  that  swim 
Round  the  hifl;h  moon  in  a  bright  sea  of  Mr; 
And  more  did  follow,  with  editing  hymn, 

'  The  chariot  and  the  captives  fettered  there; 
But  all  like  bubbles  on  an  eddying  flood 
Fell  into  the  same  track  at  last,  and  were 

*  Borne  onward.    I  among  the  multitude 
Was  swept.    Me  sweetest  flowers  delayed 

not  long;  461 

Me  not  the  shadow  nor  the  solitude; 

'  Me  not  that  falling    stream's  Lethean 

song; 
Me  not  the  phantom  of  that  early  Form 
Which  moved  upon  its  motion;  but  among 
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*  The  thickest  billows  of  that  living  storm 

I  plunffed,  and  bared  my  bosom  to  the 
clime 

Of  that  cold  light,  whose  airs  too  soon  de- 
form. 

'  Before  the  chariot  had  began  to  climb 
The  opposing  steep  of  that  mysterious  dell, 
Behold  a  wonder  worthy  of  the  rhyme    471 

'  Of  him  who  from  the  lowest  depths  of  hell, 
Through  every  paradise  and  through  all 

glory, 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  returned  to  tell 

*  The  words  of  hate  and  awe,  —  the  won- 

drous story 
How   all  things  are    transfigured  except 

Love; 
For  deaf  as  is  a  sea  which  wrath  makes 

hoary, 

*  The  world  can  hear  not  the  sweet  notes 

that  move 
The    sphere    whose    light   is    melody   to 

lovers,  — 
A  wonder  worthy  of  his  rhyme.  The  grove 

'Grew  dense  with  shadows  to  the  inmost 
covers;  481 

The  earth  was  gray  with  phantoms;  and 
the  air 

Was  peopled  with  dim  forms,  as  when  there 
hovers 

*  A  flock  of  vampire-bats  before  the  glare 
Of  the  tropic  sun,  bringing,  ere  evening, 
Strange    night     upon    some    Indian    isle. 

Thus  were 

'Phantoms  diffused  around;  and  some  did 

fline 
Shadows  ot  shadows,  yet  unlike  themselves, 
Behind  them;  some  like  eaglets  on    the 

wing 

<  Were  lost  in  the  white  day;  others  like 
elves  490 

Danced  in  a  thousand  unimagined  shapes 
Upon  the  sunny  streams  and  grassy  shelves; 

'And  others  sate  chattering  like  restless 

apes 
On  vulgar  hands,  .  .  . 
Some  made  a  cradle  of  the  ermined  capes 


*  Of  kingly  mantles;  some  across  the  tiar 
Of  pontiffs  sate  like  vultures;  others  played 
Under  the  crown  which  girt  with  empire 

*  A  baby's  or  an  idiot's  brow,  and  made 
Their  nests  in  it.    The  old  anatomies      500 
Sate  hatching  their  bare  broods  under  the 

shade 

'  Of  demon  wings,  and  laughed  from  their 

dead  eyes 
To  reassume  the  delegated  power. 
Arrayed   in  which  those  worms  did  mon- 

archize 

'Who    made    this    earth   their    chamel. 

Others  more 
Humble,  like  falcons,  sate  upon  the  fist 
Of  common  men,  and  round  their  heads 

did  soar; 

'  Or  like  small  gnats  and  flies,  as  thick  as 

mist 
On  evening  marshes,  thronged  about  the 

brow  509 

Of  lawyers,  statesmen,  priest  and  theorist; 

'And    others,    like    discolored   flakes    of 

snow. 
On  fairest  bosoms  and  the  sunniest  hair. 
Fell,  and  were  melted  by  the   youthful 

glow 

'  Which  they  extinguished;  and,  like  tears, 

they  were 
A  veil  to  those  from  whose  faint  lids  they 

rained 
In  drops  of  sorrow.    I  became  aware 

'  Of  whence  those  forms  proceeded  which 

thus  stained 
The  track  in    which    we  moved.    After 

brief  space. 
From  every  form  the  beauty  slowly  waned; 

'  From  every  firmest  limb  and  fairest  face 
The  strength  and  freshness  fell  like  dust, 
and  left  5a  i 

The  action  and  the  shape  without  the  grace 

'  Of  life.    The  marble  brow  of  youth  was 

cleft 
With  care;  and  in  those  eyes  where  once 

hope  shone. 
Desire,  like  a  lioness  bereft 
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'  Of  her  last  oab,  glared  ere  it  died;  each 

one 
Of  that  great  crowd  sent  forth  incessantly 
These    shadows,    numerous    as    the  dead 

leaves  blown 

'  In  antumn  eyening  from  a  poplar  tree.  539 
Each  like  himself  aud  like  each  other  were 
At  first;  but  some,  distorted,  seemed  to  be 

^Obscure  clouds,  moulded  by  the  casual 

air; 
And  of  this  stuff  the  car's  creative  ray 
Wrought  all  the  busy  phantoms  that  were 

there, 

'As  the  sun  shapes  the  clouds.    Thus  on 

the  way 
Mask  after  mask  fell  from  the  countenance 
Aud  form  of  all;  and,  long  before  the  day 

'Was    old,  the    joy,  which    waked    like 

heaven's  glance 
The  sleepers  in  the  oblivious  valley,  died; 
And  some  grew  weary  of  the  ghastly  dance, 

*  And  fell,  as  I  have  fallen,  by  tlie  way- 

side;—  541 

Those   soonest   from  whose    forms    most 

shadows  passed. 
And  least  of  strength  and  beauty  did  abide.' 

*  Then,  what  is  lif^  ?  I  cried.'  — 


II 

MINOR   FRAGMENTS 

These  minor  fragments  have  been  recovered, 
often  with  grreat  difficulty,  principally  from 
the  Shelley  MSS.,  by  successive  editors.  Their 
general  character  is  descrihed  by  Mrs.  Shelley : 
^In  addition  to  such  poems  as  have  an  iutelli- 
gible  aim  and  shape,  many  a  stray  idea  and 
transitory  emotion  found  imperfect  and  abrupt 
expression,  and  then  again  lost  themselves  m 
silence.  As  he  never  wandered  without  a  book 
and  without  implements  of  writing,  I  find 
many  such  in  his  manuscript  books,  that 
scarcely  bear  record;  while  some  of  them, 
broken  and  vague  as  they  are,  will  appear 
valuable  to  those  who  love  Shelley^s  mind,  and 
desire  to  trace  its  workings.'  The  titles  are, 
as  -A  rule,  those  given  in  previous  editions. 
The  dates  of  composition,  often  conjectural, 
and  of  publication,  are  affixed. 


HOME 

Dear  home,  thou  scene  of  earliest  hopes 

and  joys. 
The  least  of  which  wronged  Memory  ever 

makes 
Bitterer  than  all  thine  unremembered  tears. 
1816.    Gamett,  1862. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  GHOST  STORY 

A  SHOVEL  of  his  ashes  took 
From  the  hearth's  obscurest  nook, 
Mutterin?  mysteries  as  she  went. 
Helen  and  Henry  knew  that  Granny 
Was  as  much  afraid  of  ghosts  as  any. 

And  so  they  followed  hard  — 
But  Helen  clung  to  her  brother's  arm, 
And  her  own  spasm  made  her  shake. 

1816.    Garnett,  1862. 


TO  MARY 

0  Mart  dear,  that  you  were  here  f 
With  your  brown  eyes  bright  and  cleftr. 

And  your  sweet  voice,  like  a  bird 
Singing  love  to  its  lone  mate 
In  the  ivy  bower  disconsolate; 
Voice  the  sweetest  ever  heard  I 
And  your  brow  more 
Than  the  sky 

Of  this  azure  Italy. 
Mary  dear,  come  to  me  soon, 

1  am  not  well  whilst  thou  art  far; 
As  sunset  to  the  sphered  moon. 
As  twilight  to  the  western  star, 
Thou,  beloved,  art  to  me. 

O  Mary  dear,  that  you  were  here  I 
The  Castle  echo  whispers  *  Here  1  * 
Este,  1818.    Mis.  Shelley,  1824. 


TO  MARY 

This,  and  the  following,  probably  refer  to 
Mn.  Shelley *s  grief  for  the  death  of  their  child, 
William. 

The  world  is  dreary, 
And  I  am  weary 
Of  wandering  on  without  thee,  Mary; 
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A  joy  was  epewhfle 
In  thy  voice  and  thy  smile, 
And  't  is  gone,  when  I  should  be  gone  too, 
Maipy. 
1810.    Mn.  Shelley,  1839,  2d  ed. 


TO  MARY 


Mt 


dearest  Mary,   wherefore  hast  thou 
fone, 
And  left  me  in  this  dreary  world  alone  I 
Thy  form  is  here  indeed  —  a  lovely  one  — 
Bat  thou  art  fled,  gone  down  the  dreary 

road, 
That  leads  to  Sorrow's  most  obscure  abode; 
Thou  sittest  on  the  hearth  of  pale  despair, 

where 
For  thine  own  sake  I  cannot  follow  thee. 
1819.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  2d  ed. 


TO  WILLIAM   SHELLEY 

With  what  truth  may  I  aay  — 

Roma,  Roma,  Roma, 
Hon  h  piii  oome  era  prima  t 

Mrs.  Shelley  describes  Shelley's  grief  for 
the  death  of  this  child :  *  Shelley  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  death  of  our  son  during  this 
summer.  His  heart,  attuned  to  every  kindly 
affectioD,  was  full  of  burning  love  for  his  off- 
spring. No  words  can  enreas  the  anguish  he 
felt  when  his  elder  children  were  torn  from 
him.  .  .  .  When  afterwards  this  child  [Wil- 
liam] died  at  Rome,  he  wrote,  apropos  of  the 
English  burying  ground  in  that  city :  **  This 
spot  is  the  repository  of  a  sacred  loos,  of  which 
the  yearnings  of  a  parent's  heart  are  now  pro- 
phetic ;  he  is  rendered  immortal  by  love,  as  his 
memory  is  by  death.  My  beloved  child  is  bu- 
ried here.  I  envy  death  the  body  far  less  than 
the  oppressors  the  minds  of  those  whom  they 
have  torn  from  me.  The  one  can  only  kill  the 
body,  the  other  crushes  the  affections."  * 


Mt  lost  William,  thou  in  whom 

Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and  did 
That  decaying  robe  consume 

Which  its  lustre  faintly  hid,  — 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb; 
But  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not  —  if  a  thing  divine 
Like  thee  can  die,  thy  funeral  shrine 
la  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 


II 
Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  child  ? 

Let  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds, 
With  its  life  intense  and  mild, 
The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild; 

Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass 
Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 

A  portion 

June,  1819.    Mis.  SheUey,  1824. 

LINES    WRITTEN    FOR    THE    POEM 
TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY 


The  world  is  now  our  dwelling-place; 
Where'er  the  earth  one  fading  trace 

Of  what  was  great  and  free  does  keep, 
That  is  our  home  I 
Mild  thoughts  of  man's  ungentle  race 

Shall  our  contented  exile  reap; 
For  who  that  in  some  happy  place 
His  own  free  thoughts  can  freely  chase 
By  woods  and  waves  can  clothe  his  face 

In  cynic  smiles  ?   Child  I  we  shall  weep. 

II 
This  lament. 
The  memory  of  thy  grievous  wrong 
Will  fade 

But  genius  is  Omnipotent 
To  hallow 

1818.  Gamett,  1862. 

TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY 

Tht  little  footsteps  on  the  sands 
Of  a  remote  and  lonely  shore; 
The  twinkling  of  thine  infant  hands 

Where  now  the  worm  will  feed  no  more; 
Thy  mingled  look  of  love  and  glee 
When  we  returned  to  gaze  on  thee  — 

1819.  Mrs.  SheUey,  1839,  Ist  ed. 

TO  CONSTANTIA 
I 
The  rose  that  drinks  the  fountain  dew 

In  the  pleasant  air  of  noon. 
Grows  pale  and  blue  with  altered  hue 

In  the  gaze  of  the  nightly  moon; 
For  the  planet  of  frost,  so  cold  and  bright. 
Makes  it  wan  with  her  borrowed  light. 
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II 

Suoh  is  my  heart  —  roses  are  fair, 
And  that  at  best  a  withered  blossom; 

But  thy  false  care  did  idly  wear 

Its  withered  leaves  in  a  faithless  bosom; 

And  fed  with  love,  like  air  and  dew, 

Its  growth 
1817.    Mis.  Shelley,  1889,  Ist  ed. 


TO  EMILIA  VIVIANI 

Medwin  writes:  *  Shelley  felt  deeply  the 
fate  of  poor  Emilia,  freqaently  wrote  to  her, 
and  received  from  her  m  reply  boaquets  of 
flowers,  in  retom  for  one  of  wnich  he  sent  her 
the  following  exquisite  madrigal.* 


Madoitna,  wherefore  hast  thou  sent  to  me 

Sweet-basil  and  mignonette  ? 
Embleming  love  and  health,  which  never 

yet 
In  the  same  wreath  might  be. 

Alas,  and  thev  are  wet  I 
Is  it  with  thy  kisses  or  thy  tears  ? 
For  never  rain  or  dew 
Such  fragrance  drew 
From  plant  or  flower  —  the  very  doubt  en- 
dears 
My  sadness  ever  new. 
The  sighs  I  breathe,  the  tears  I  shed  for 
thee. 


Send  the  stars  light,  but  send  not  love  to 
me, 

In  whom  love  ever  made 
Health  like  a  heap  of  embers  soon  to  fade. 

March,  1821.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1824,  completed 
by  Qamett,  1862,  Forman,  1876. 


TO 

RoBsetti  oonjeotnree  that  Byron  is  addresiod. 

O  inoHTT  mind,  in  whose  deep  stream 

this  age 
Shakes  like  a  reed  in  the  unheeding  storm, 
Why  dost  thou  curb  not  thine  own  sacred 

rage? 
1818.    Qamett,  1862. 


SONNET  TO  BYRON 

Medwin  writes :  '  What  his  real  opinion  of 
B3rron*8  powers  was  may  be  collected  from  a 
sonnet  he  once  showed  me,  and  which  the  sub- 
ject of  it  never  saw.  The  sentiments  accord 
well  with  that  diffidence  of  his  own  powers, 
that  innate  modesty  which  always  distingnished 
him.     It  begins  thus ' 

[I  am  afraid  these  verses  will  not  {deaae  yon, 
but] 

If  I  esteemed  you  less.  Envy  would  kill 
Pleasure,  and  leave  to  Wonder  and  De- 
spair 
The  ministration  of  the  thoughts  that  fill 
The  mind  which,  like  a  worm  whoee  life 
may  share 
A  portion  of  the  unapproachable, 
Marks  your  creations  rise  as  fast  and  fair 
As  perfect  worlds  at  the  Creator's  will. 
But  such  is  my  regard  that  nor  your 
power 
To  soar  above  the  heights  where  others 
[climb], 
Nor  fame,  that  shadowVof  the  nnbom 

hour 
Cast  from  the  envious  future  on  the 
time,  • 

Move  one  regret  for  his  uuhonored  name 
Who  dares  these  words:  —  the  worm  be- 
neath the  sod 
May  lift  itself  in  homage  of  the  God. 
1821.  Medwin,  1832,  lb47,  revised  by  Bos. 
setti,  1870. 

A  LOST  LEADER 

My  head  is  wild  with  weeping  for  a  grief 
Which  is  the  shadow  of  a  gentle  mmd. 

I  walk  into  the  air  (but  no  relief 

To  seek,  —  or  haply,  if  I  soueht,  to  find; 

It  came  unsought) ;  —  to  wonder  that  a  chief 
Among  men's  spirits  should  be  cold  and 

blind. 
1818.    Bossetti,  1870. 


ON  KEATS 

WHO  DESIRED  THAT  ON  HIS  TOMB 
SHOULD  BE  INSCRIBED  — 

<  Herb  lieth  One  whose  name  was  writ  on 

waterl' 
But  ere  the  breath  that  could  erase  it  blew 
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Death,  in  remorse  for  that  fell  slaughter,  — 
Death,  the  iininortalizing  winter,  flew 
Athwart  the  stream,  aud  time's  printless 

torrent  grew 
A  scroll  of  crystal,  blazoning  the  name 
Of  Adonais  I 
1821.    Mrs.  SheHey,  1830,  Ist  ed. 

TO 

RoBsetti  oonjectnrea  that  the  lines  sre  ad- 
dressed to  Leigh  Hnnt;  Forman,  that  they 
may  be  a  cancelled  passage  of  RoscUind  ana 

For  me,  my  friend,  if  not  that  tears  did 

tremble 
In  my  faint  eyes,  and  that  my  heart  beat 

fast 
With  feelings  which  make  rapture  pain 

resemble, 
Yet,  from  thy  voice  that  falsehood  starts 

aghast, 
I  thank  thee  —  let  the  tyrant  keep 
His  chains  and  tears,  yea  let  him  weep 
With  rage  to  see  thee  freshly  risen. 
Like  strength  from  slumber,  from  the 

E risen, 
ich  he  vainly  hoped  the  sonl  to  bind 
Which  on  the  chains  inust  prey  that  fetter 
humankind. 
1817.    Ganiett,  1862. 

MILTON'S  SPIRIT 

I  DREAMED  that  Milton's  spirit  rose,  and 

took 
From  life's  green  tree  his  Uranian  lute; 
And  from  his  touch  sweet  thunder  flowed, 

aud  shook 
All  human  things  built  in  contempt  of 

man, — 
And  sanguine  thrones  and  impious  altars 

quaked, 
Prisons  and  citadels. 
1820.    Rossetti,  1870. 

•MIGHTY  EAGLE' 

MiOHTT  eagle  f  thou  that  soarest 
O'er  the  misty  mountain  forest, 

And  amid  the  light  of  morning 
Like  a  cloud  of  glory  blest. 
And  when  night  descends  defiest 

The  embattled  tempnests'  warning  I 
1817.    Formaa,1882. 


LAUREL 

*  What  art  thon,  presumptuous,  who  pro- 
fanest 
The  wreath  to  mighty  poets  only  due, 
Even  whibt  like  a  forgotten  moon  thou 
wanest  ? 
Touch  not  those  leaves  which  for  the 
eternal  few 
Who  wander  o'er  the  paradise  of  fame, 

In  sacred  dedication  ever  erew: 
One  of  the  crowd  thou  art  without  a  name,' 
<  Ah,  friend,  't  is  the  false  laurel  that  I  wear. 
Bright  though  it  seem,  it  is  not  the  same 
As  tmit  which  bound  Milton's  immortal 
hair: 
Its  dew  is  poison;  and  the  hopes  that 
quicken 
Under  its  chilling  shade,  though  seeming 
fair. 
Are  flowers  which  die  almost  before  they 

sicken.' 
182h    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839, 1st  ed. 

'ONCE  MORE  DESCEND' 

Forman  conjectures  this  and  the  following  to 
be  fragments  of  Otho. 

Once  more  descend 

The  shadows  of  my  soul  upon  mankind; 

For,  to  those  hearts  with  which  they  never 

blend, 

Thoughts  are  but  shadows  which  the 

mishing  mind 

From  the  swift  clouds,  which  track  its 

flight  of  fire. 
Casts  on  the  gloomy  world  it  leaves  behind. 
1817.    Gamett,1862. 

INSPIRATION 

Those  whom  nor  power,  nor  lying  faith, 
nor  toil. 
Nor   custom,    aueen    of   many   slaves, 
makes  blina. 
Have  ever  grieved  that  man  should  be  the 
spoil 
Of  his  own  weakness,  and  with  earnest 
mind 
Fed  hopes  of  its  redemption;  these  recur 
Chastened  by  deathf ul  victory  now,  and 
find 
Foundations  in  this  foulest  age,  and  stir 
Me  whom  they  cheer  to  be  their  minister. 
1817.    Gamett,  1862. 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND 

I 

People    of    England,  je    who    toil    and 

groan, 
Who  reap  the  harvests  which  are  not  your 

own, 
Who  weave  the  clothes  which  your  op- 


pressors wear, 
tor 


And    for    your  own  take  the  inclement 

air; 
Who  huild  warm  houses  .  .  . 
And  are  like  gods  who  give  them  all  they 

have, 
And  nurse  them  from  the  cradle  to  the 

grave  .  .  . 
1810.    Gamett,  1862. 


•WHAT  MEN  GAIN   FAIRLY 

Fonnan  joins  this  with  the  preceding. 

What  men  gain  fairly,  that  they  should 

possess; 
And  children  may  inherit  idleness, 
From  him  who  earns  it  —  this  is  under- 
stood; 
Private  injustice  may  be  general  good. 
But  he   who  gains  by  base    and    armM 

wrong. 
Or  guilty  fraud,  or  base  compliances. 
May  be  despoiled;  even  as  a  stolen  dress 
Is  stripped  from  a  convicted  thief,  and  he 
Left  in  the  nakedness  of  infamy. 
1819.    Mrs.  SheUey,  1839,  2d  ed. 


ROME 

RoM^  has  fallen ;  ye  see  it  lying 

Heaped  in  undistinguished  ruin: 
Nature  is  alone  undying. 
1819.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  2d  ed. 


TO  ITALY 

As  the  sunrise  to  the  night. 

As  the  north  wind  to  the  clouds, 

As  the  earthquake's  fier^  flight, 
Ruining  mountain  sobtudes, 

Everlasting  Italy, 

Be  those  hopes  and  fears  on  thee. 
1819.    Gamett,  1862. 


'UNRISEN  SPLENDOR' 

UiotiSEN  splendor  of  the  brightest  sun. 
To  rise  upon  our  darkness,  if  the  star 
Now  beckoning  thee  out  of  thy  misty  throne 
Could  thaw  the  clouds  which  wage  an  ob- 
scure war 
With  thy  young  brightness  ! 

1820.  Gamett,  1862. 

TO  ZEPHYR 

Come,  thou  awakener  of  the  spirit's  ocean, 

Zephyr,  whom  to  thy  cloud  or  cave 
No  thought  can  trace  !  speed  with  thy 
gentle  motion ! 

1821.  Roflietti,  1870. 

'FOLLOW' 

Follow  to  the  deep  wood's  weeds. 
Follow  to  the  wild  briar  dingle, 
Where  we  seek  to  intermingle, 
And  the  violet  tells  her  tale 
To  the  odor-scented  gale. 
For  they  two  have  enough  to  do 
Of  such  work  as  I  and  you. 
1819.    Gamett,  1862. 


THE  RAIN-WIND 

The  gentleness  of  rain  was  in  the  wind. 
182L    RoMetti,  1870. 


RAIN 

The  fitful  alternations  of  the  rain. 
When  the  chill  wind,  languid  as  with  pain 
Of  its  own  heavy  moisture,  here  and  there 
Drives  through  the  gray  and  beamless  at- 
mosphere. 
1819.    Mrs.  SheUey,  1889, 2d  ed. 

•WHEN  SOFT  WINDS' 

When  soft  winds  and  sunny  skies 
With  the  green  earth  harmonize. 
And  the  younz  and  dewy  dawn, 
Bold  as  an  unnunted  fawn. 
Up  the  windless  heaven  is  gone,  — 
Laugh  —  for,  ambushed  in  the  day, 
Clouds  and  whirlwinds  watch  their  prey. 
1821.    Mn.  SheUey,  1839, 2d  ed. 
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THE  VINE 

Flourish  mo  vine,  whose  kindling  clusters 
glow 
Beneath  the  autumnal  sun,  none  taste  of 
thee; 
For  thou  dost  shrond  a  ruin,  and  helow 
The  rotting  bones  of  dead  antiquity. 
1818.    Rossetti,  1870. 

THE  WANING   MOON 

And  like  a  dying  lady,  lean  and  pale, 
Who   totters  forth,  wrapped  in  a  gauzy 

veil, 
Out  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble  wanderings  of  her  fading  brain, 
The  mood  arose  up  in  the  murky  fSist, 
A  white  and  shapeless  mass. 
1820.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1824. 

TO  THE  MOON 

Brioht  wanderer,  fair  coquette  of  heaven, 
To  whom  alone  it  has  been  given 
To  change  and  be  adored  forever. 
Envy  not  this  dim  world,  for  never 
But  once  within  its  shadow  grew 

One  fair  as 

1822.    Gamett,  1862. 

TO  THE  MOON 


Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing    heaven  and    gazing  on  the 
earth. 
Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have    a    different 

birth, — 
And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy  ? 


ThoQ  chosen  sister  of  the  spirit. 
That  gazes  on  thee  till  in  thee  it  pities  .  .  . 

1820.    Mrs.    Shelley,    1824,  completed   by 
Boasetti,  1870. 

POETRY  AND  MUSIC 

How  sweet  it  is  to  sit  and  read  the  tales 
Of  mighty  poets,  and  to  hear  the  while 


which  when    the  attention 


Sweet  music, 

faib 
Fills  the  dim  pause  I 

1819.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  2d  ed. 


*A  GENTLE   STORY' 

A  GENTLE  story  of  t^o  lovers  young. 
Who  met  in  innocence  and  died  in  sor- 
row. 
And  of    one  selfish  heart,  whose  rancor 
clung 
Like  curses  on  them;  are  ye  slow  to 
borrow 
The  lore  of  truth  from  such  a  tale  ? 
Or  in  this  world's  deserted  vale, 
Do  ye  not  see  a  star  of  gladness 
Pierce  the  shadows  of  its  sadness,  — 
When  ve  are  cold,  that  love  is  a  light  sent 
From  heaven,  which  none  shall  quench,  to 
cheer  the  innocent  ? 
1819.    Mis.  Shelley,  1889,  2d  ed. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Faint  with  love,  the  Lady  of  the  South 

Lay  in  tlie  paradise  of  Lebanon 
Under  a    heaven    of    cedar  boughs;  the 
drouth 
Of  love  was  on  her  lips;  the  light  was 
gone 
Out  of  her  eyes. 
1821.    RosMtti,  1870. 


THE  TALE  UNTOLD 

One  sung  of  thee  who  left  the  tale  nntold, 

Like  the  false  dawns  which  perish  in  the 

bursting; 

Like  empty  cups  of  wrought  and  daedal 

gold, 

Which  mock  the  lips  with  air,  when  they 

are  thirsting. 
1819.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839, 2d  ed. 


WINE   OF  EGLANTINE 

I  AM  drunk  with  the  honey  wine 
Of  the  moon-nnfolded  eglantine, 
Which  fairies  catch  in  hyacinth  bowls. 
The  bats,  the  dormice,  and  the  moles 
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Sleep  iu  the  walls  or  under  the  sward 
Of  the  desolate  Castle  yard; 
And  when  't  is  spilt  on  the  summer  earth 
Or  its  fumes  arise  among  the  dew, 
Their  jocund  dreams  are  full  of  mirth, 
They  gibber  their  joy  in  sleep;  for  few 
Of  the  fairies  bear  those  bowls  so  new  I 
1819.    Mn.  Shelley,  1839, 1st  ed. 

A  ROMAN'S  CHAMBER 
I 

In  the  cave  which  wild  weeds  cover 
Wait  for  thine  ethereal  lover; 
For  the  pallid  moon  is  waning, 
0*er  the  spiral  cypress  hanging, 
And  the  moon  no  cloud  is  staining. 

II 

It  was  once  a  Roman's  chamber,  — 
And  the  wild  weeds  twine  and  clamber, 
Where  he  kept  his  darkest  revels; 
It  was  then  a  chasm  for  devils. 
1819.    Mrs.  SheUey,  1889,  2d  ed. 

SONG  OF  THE  FURIES 

When  a  lover  clasps  his  fairest, 
Then  be  our  dread  sport  the  rarest. 
Their  caresses  were  like  the  chaff 
In  the  tempest,  and  be  our  laugh 
His  despair  —  her  epitaph  1 

When  a  mother  clasps  a  child. 
Watch  till  dusty  Death  has  piled 
His  cold  ashes  on  the  clay; 
She  has  loved  it  man  v  a  day  — 
She  remains,  —  it  fades  away. 
1819.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  2d  ed. 

•THE  RUDE  WIND   IS   SINGING' 

The  rude  wind  is  singing 
The  dirge  of  the  musie  dead; 

The  cold  worms  are  dinging 
Where  kisses  were  lately  fed. 
1821.    Mn.  Shelley,  1839, 1st  ed. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

The  babe  is  at  peace  within  the  womb; 
The  corpse  is  at  rest  within  the  tomb: 

We  begin  in  what  we  end. 

1821.    Mrs.  SheUey,  1839, 2d  ed. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  HELL 

A  OOLDEN-WINO^D  Ausel  stood 

Before  the  Eternal  Judement-seat: 
His  looks  were  wild,  and  Devils'  blood 

Stained  his  dainty  hands  and  feet. 
The  Father  and  the  Son 
Knew  that  strife  was  now  begun. 
They  knew  that  Satan   had    broken  bis 

chain. 
And  with  millions  of  demons  in  his  train, 
Was  ranging  over  the  world  again. 
Before  the  Angel  had  told  his  tale, 

A  sweet  and  a  creeping  sound 

Like  the  rushing  of  wings  was  heard 
around; 
And  suddenly  the  lamps  grew  pale  — 
The  lamps,  before  the  Archangels  seven  — 
That  bum  continually  in  heaven. 

1817.    Roflsetti,  1870. 

CONSEQUENCE 

The  viewless  and  invisible  Consequence 
Watches  thy  goings-out,  and  comings-in. 
And  .  .  .  hovers  o'er  thy  guilty  sleep, 
Unveiling     every    new-bom    deed,    and 

thoughts 
More  ghastly  than  those  deeds. 
1820.    Kossetti,  1870. 

A  HATE-SONG 


Roesetti  givee  the  souroe  of  this:  'Mr. 
Browning  has  furnished  me  with  this  amusing 
absurdity,  retailed  to  him  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
It  seems  that  Hunt  and  SheUey  were  talking 
one  day  (probablv  in  or  about  1817)  oonceniing 
Love-8oiigs ;  and  Shelley  said  that  he  did  n't 
see  why  Hate-Songs  also  should  not  be  written, 
and  that  he  could  do  them ;  and  on  the  spot 
he  improvised  these  lines  of  dog^ereL' 

A  Hater  be  came  and  sat  by  a  ditch, 
And  he  took  an  old  cracked  lute; 

And  he  sang  a  song  which  was  more  of  a 
screech 
'Gainst  a  woman  that  was  a  brate. 
1817.    Rossetti,  1870. 


A  FACE 

His  face  was  like  a  snake's  - 

loose 
And  withered. 
1820.    Rossetti,  187a 


-  wrinkled  and 
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THE  POET'S  LOVER 

I  AM  as  a  spirit  who  has  dwelt 
Within  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  I  have  felt 
His  feelings,  and  have  thought  his  thoughts, 

and  known 
The  inmost  converse  of  his  soul,  the  tone 
Unheard  but  in  the  silence  of  his  blood. 
When  all  the  pulses  in  their  multitude 
Image  the  trembling  calm  of  summer  seas. 
I  have  unlocked  the  golden  melodies 
Of  his  deep  soul«  as  with  a  master-key. 
And   loosened    them  and  bathed  myself 

therein  — 
Even  as  an  eaele  in  a  thunder-mist 
Clothing  his  wings  with  lightning. 
1819.    Gamett, 


•I  WOULD  NOT  BE  A  KING' 

I  WOULD  not  be  a  king  —  enough 

Of  woe  it  iatn  loye* 
The  path  to  power  is  steep  and  rough. 

And  tempests  rei^n  above. 
I  would  not  climb  tne  imperial  throne; 
^T  is  built  on  ice  which  fortune's  sun 

Thaws  in  the  height  of  noon. 
Then  farewell,  king,  yet  were  I  one, 

Care  would  not  come  so  soon. 
Would  he  and  I  were  far  away 
Keeping  flocks  on  Himalay  ! 

182L    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  2d  ed. 


•IS  IT  THAT  IN  SOME  BRIGHTER 
SPHERE ' 

Is  it  that  in  some  brighter  sphere 
We  part  from  friends  we  meet  with  here  ? 
Or  do  we  see  the  Future  pass 
Over  the  Present's  duskv  glass  ? 
Or  what  is  that  that  makes  us  seem 
To  patch  up  fragments  of  a  dream, 
Part  of  which  comes  true,  and  part 
Beats  and  trembles  in  the  heart  ? 
1819.    Gamett,  1862. 

TO-DAY 

Am  who  feels  discord  now  or  sorrow  ? 

Love  is  the  universe  to-day; 
These  are  the  slaves  of  dim  to-morrow, 

Darkening  Life's  labyrinthine  way. 

2819.    Mzs.  Shelley,  1889, 1st  ed. 


LOVE'S  ATMOSPHERE 

There  is  a  warm  and  gentle  atmosphere 
About  the  form  of  one  we  love,  and  thus 
As  iu  a  tender  mist  our  spirits  are 
Wrapped  in  the  of  that  which  is  to  us 

The  health  of  life's  own  life. 
1819.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  2d  ed. 


TORPOR 

Mr  head  is  heavy,  my  limbs  are  weary, 
And  it  is  not  life  that  makes  me  move. 
1820.    Gamett,  1862. 


*WAKE  THE  SERPENT  NOT' 

Wake  the  serpent  not  —  lest  he 
Should  not  know  the  way  to  go; 
Let  him  crawl  which  yet  lies  sleeping 
Through  the  deep  grass  of  the  meadow  1 
Not  a  bee  shall  hear  him  creeping, 
Not  a  May-flv  shall  awaken. 
From  its  cradling  blue-bell  shaken, 
Not  the  starlight  as  he  's  sliding 
Through  the  grass  with  silent  gliding. 
1819.    Mrs.  SheUey,  1889,  2d  ed. 


•IS  NOT  TO-DAY  ENOUGH?* 

Is  not  to-day  enough  ?    Why  do  I  peer 
Into  the  darkness  of  the  day  to  come  ? 
Is  not  to-morrow  even  as  yesterday  ? 
And  will  the  day  that  follows  change  thy 
doom? 
Few  flowers  grow  upon  thy  wintry  way; 
And  who  waits  for  thee  in  that  cheerless 
home 
Whence  thou  hast  fled,  whither  thou  must 

return 
Charged  with  the  load  that  makes  thee  faint 
and  mourn  ? 
1819.    Gamett,  1862. 


•TO  THIRST   AND   FIND   NO   FILL' 

Mrs.  Shelley  introduces  the  fragment  thus; 
*  And  then  again  this  melancholy  trace  of  the 
sad  tiironging  thoufffats,  which  were  the  well 
whence  1m  cuew  toe  idea  of  AthanaHf  and 
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express  the  restless,  passion-fraught  emotioiis  of 
one  whose  sensibility,  kindled  to  too  intense 
a  life,  perpetually  preyed  upon  itself.'  For- 
man  conjectures  that  it  is  a  cancelled  passage 
of  Julian  and  Maddah. 

To  thirst  and  find  do  fill  —  to  wail  and  wan- 
der 

With  short  uneasy  steps  —  to  pause  and 
ponder  — 

To  feel  the  blood  run  through  the  veins 
and  tingle 

Where  busy  thought  and  blind  sensation 
mingle; 

To  nurse  the  image  of  unfelt  caresses 

Till  dim  imagination  just  possesses 

The  half-created  shadow. 

1817.    Mrs.  SheUey,  1839, 1st  ed. 


LOVE 

Mrs.  Shelley  introduces  the  fragment  thus : 
'  In  the  next  page  1  find  a  calmer  sentiment, 
better  fitted  to  sustain  one  whose  whole  being 
was  love.' 

Wealth  and  dominion  fade  into  the  mass 
Of  the  great  sea  of  human  right  and 
wrong, 
When  once  from  our  possession  thej  must 
pass; 
But  love,  though  misdirected,  is  among 
The  things  whi^'are  immortal,  and  sur- 


All  that  frail  stuff  which  will  be  —  or  which 
was. 
1817.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1889,  1st  ed. 

MUSIC 


I  PANT  for  the  music  which  is  divine, 
My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  dying  flower  ; 

Ponr  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine, 
Loosen  the  notes  in  a  silver  shower; 

Like  a  herbless  plain  for  the  gentle  rain, 

I  gasp,  I  faint,  till  they  wake  again. 


Let  me  drink  of  the  spirit  of  that  sweet 
sound. 

More,  oh,  more,  —  I  am  thirsting  yet; 
It  loosens  the  serpent  which  care  has  bound 

Upon  my  heart  to  stifie  it; 


The  dissolving  strain  through  every  vein 
Passes  into  my  heart  and  brain.  • 

in 
As  the  scent  of  a  violet  withered  np. 

Which  grew  by  the  brink  of  a  silver  lake. 
When  the  hot  noon  has  drained  its  dewjr 
cup, 
And  mist  there  was  none  its  thirst  to 
slake  — 
And  the  violet  lay  dead  while  the  odor  flew 
On  the  wings  of  the  wind  o'er  the  waters 
blue  — 

IV 

As  one  who  drinks  from  a  charmM  cap 
Of  foaming,  and  sparkling,  and  murmaTw 
ing  wine, 

Whom,  a  mighty  enchantress  flUing  up. 
Invites  to  love  with  her  kiss  divine^ 


1821.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1824. 


TO  ONE  SINGING 

Mt  spirit  like  a  charm^  bark  doth  swim 
Upon  the  liquid  waves  of  thy  sweet  sink- 
ing 
Far  away  into  the  regions  dim 

Of  rapture  —  as  a  boat,  with  swift  sails 
winging 
Its  way  adown  some  many-winding  river. 
1817.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839, 1st  ed. 


TO  MUSIC 

Silver  key  of  the  fountain  of  tears, 

Where  the  spirit  drinks  till  the  brain  is 
wild; 
Softest  grave  of  a  thousand  fears, 

Where  their  mother,  Care,  like  a  drowsy 

child, 
Is  laid  asleep  in  flowers. 
1817.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  Ist  ed. 


TO   MUSIC 

No,  Music,  thon  art  not  the  'food  of  Lot«,' 
Unless  Love  feeds  npon  its  own  sweet  seU. 
Till  it  becomes  all  Music  murmurs  of • 
1817.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  1st  ed. 
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'I    FAINT,  I    PERISH    WITH   MY 
LOVE ! ' 

I  FAINT,  I  perish  with  my  love  !    I  grow 
Frail  as  a  cloud  whose  [splendors]  pale 

Under  the  evening's  ever-changing  glow  ; 
I  die  like  mist  upon  the  gale, 

And  like  a  wave  under  the  calm  I  fail.    / 
1821.    Rossetti,  1870. 


TO  SILENCE 

SiLEKCE  I    Oh,  well  are  Death  and  Sleep 

and  Thon 
Three    brethren    named,    the    guardians 

gloomy-winged 
Of  one  abyss,  where  life,  and  truth,  and 

joy 
Are  swallowed  up  —  yet  spare  me,  Spirit, 

pity  me. 
Until  the  sounds  I  hear  become  my  soul, 
And  it  has  left  these  faint  and  weary  limbs. 
To  track  along  the  lapses  of  the  air 
This  wandering  melody  until  it  rests 
Among  lone  mountains  in  some  .  .  . 
1818.    Ganiett, 


'OH,  THAT  A  CHARIOT  OF  CLOUD 
WERE   MINE!' 

Oh,  that  a  chariot  of  cloud  were  mine  I 
Of  cloud  which  the  wild  tempest  weaves 
in  air. 
When  the  moon  over  the  ocean's  line 
Is  spreading  the  locks  of  her  bright  g^y 
hair. 
Oh,  that  a  chariot  of  cloud  were  mine ! 
I  would  sail  on  the  waves  of  the  billowy 
wind 
To  the  mountain  peak  and  the  rocky  lake, 
And  the  .  .  . 

1817.    Gamett,  1862. 


•THE  FIERCE  BEASTS' 

The  fierce  beasts  of  the  woods  and  wilder- 
nesses 

Track  not  the  steps  of  him  who  drinks  of 
it; 

For  the  light  breezes,  which  forever  fleet 

Around  its  margin,  heap  the  sand  thereon. 
18ia    Roflsetti,  1817. 


*HE  WANDERS' 

He  wanders,  like  a  day-appearing  dream. 
Through   the  dim  wildernesses  of  the 
mind; 
Through  desert  woods  and  tracts,  which 
seem 
Like  ocean,  homeless,  boundless,  uncon- 

fined. 
1821.    Mrs.  SheUey,  1839,  Ist  ed. 

THE  DESERTS   OF  SLEEP 

I  WENT  into  the  deserts  of  dim  sleep  — 
That  world  which,  like  an  unknown  wil- 
derness. 

Bounds  this  with  its  recesses  wide  and 
deep. 

1820.  Rossetti,  1870. 

A  DREAM 

Methouoht  I  was  a  billow  in  the  crowd 
Of  common  men,  that  stream  without  a 
shore, 
That  ocean  which  at  once  is  deaf  and  loud; 
That  I,  a  man,  stood  amid  many  more 
By  a  wayside  which   the    aspect 

bore 
Of  some  imperial  metropolis. 

Where  mighty  shapes  —  pyramid,  dome, 

and  tower  — 
Gleamed  like  a  pile  of  crags. 

1821.  Rossetti,  1870. 

THE  HEART'S  TOMB 

And  where  is  truth  ?  On  tombs  ?  for  such 
to  thee 

Has  been  my  heart  —  and  thy  dead  memory 

Has  lain  from  childhood,  many  a  change- 
ful year. 

Unchangingly  preserved  and  buried  there. 

1819.  Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  Ist  ed. 

HOPE,  FEAR,  AND  DOUBT 

Such  hope,  as  is  the  sick  despair  of  good, 
Such  fear,  as  is  the  certainty  of  ill, 
Such  doubt,  as  is  pale  Expectation's  food 
Turned  while  she  tastes  to  poison,  when 

the  will 
Is  powerless,  and  the  spirit  .  .  • 

1820.  Gamett,  1862. 
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'ALAS!  THIS  IS  NOT  WHAT  I 
THOUGHT  LIFE  WAS' 

Mrs.  Shelley  introdnoes  the  fragfment  thus : 
'  That  he  felt  these  things  [public  neglect  and 
oalumny]  deeply  cannot  be  doubted,  though 
he  armed  himself  with  the  consciousness  of 
acting  from  a  lofty  and  heroic  sense  of  right. 
The  truth  burst  from  his  heart  sometimes  in 
solitude,  and  he  would  write  a  few  unfinished 
yerses  Uiat  showed  he  felt  the  sting.  Among 
such  I  find  the  following.' 

Alas  !  this  is  not  what  I  thought  life  was. 
I  knew  that  there  were  crimes  and  eyil 

men, 
Misery  and  hate;  nor  did  I  hope  to  pass 
Untouched  by  suffering,  through  the  rugged 

glen. 
In  mine  own  heart  I  saw  as  in  a  glass 
The    hearts    of    others  And 

when 
I  went  among  my  kind,  with  triple  brass 
Of    calm  endurance    my  weak  breast  I 

armed. 
To  bear  scorn,  fear,  and  hate,  a  woful 

mass  I 
1820.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839, 1st  ed. 


CROWNED 

Originally  published  as  the  conclusion  of 
*  When  $oft  winds  cuid  sunny  skies.*  Rossetti 
joins  it  with  Laurel  at  the  end. 

And  that  I  walked  thus  proudly  crowned 

withal 
Is  that  \  is  my  distinction;  if  I  fall, 
I  shall  not  weep  out  of  the  yital  day, 
To-morrow  dust,  nor  wear  a  dull  decay. 
182L    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  2d  ed. 


'GREAT  SPIRIT* 

Forman  conjectures  that  this  and  the  follow- 
ing are  addressed  to  Liberty. 


Great  Spirit  whom  the  sea  of  bonndless 
thought 

Nui-tures  within  its  uuimagined  caves. 
In  which  thou  sittest  sole,  as  in  my  mind, 

Giyiug  a  yoioe  to  its  mysterious  wayes. 

1821.    Rossetti,  1870. 


*0  THOU  IMMORTAL  DEITY* 

0  THOU  immortal  deity 

Whose  throne  is  in  the  depth  of  human 
thought, 

1  do  adjure  thy  power  and  thee 

By  all  that  man  may  be,  by  all  that  he  is 
not. 
By  all  that  he  has  been  and  yet  must  be ! 
182L    Mrs.  Shelley,  1889,  2d  ed. 


«YE  GENTLE  VISITATIONS' 

Yr  gentle  visitations  of  calm  thought, 
Moods  like  the  memories   of    happier 

earth. 
Which  come  arrayed  in  thoughts  of  little 

worth, 
Like  stars  in  clouds  by  the  weak  winds 

enwrought,  — 
Bat  that  the  doads  depart  and  stars 

remain. 
While  they  remain,  and  ye,  alas,  depart ! 
1819.    Mis.  Shelley,  1839, 1st  ed. 


'MY  THOUGHTS' 

My  thoughts  arise  and  fade  in  solitude, 
The  yerse  that  would  invest  them  melts 

away 
Like  moonlight  in  the  heaven  of  spread- 
ing day: 
How  beautiful  they  were,  how  firm  they 

stood. 
Flecking  the  starry  sky  like  woven  pearl ! 
1817.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839,  Ist  ed. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


The  Tran^ations  were  published  partly  by 
Shelley,  with  other  poems,  partly  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  partly  by  Medwin,  Gamett,  Rob- 
setti  and  Forman  from  MSS.  They  were 
written  from  1818  to  1822.  Two  pieces,  hy- 
pothetically  ascribed  to  Shelley  by  Forman, 

HYMN  TO  MERCURY 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  HOMER 

This  remarkablepieoe  of  facile  rendering 
from  the  Homeric  Hymn  was  composed  in  the 
summer  of  1820.  Shelley  mentions  it  in  a 
letter  to  Peacock,  July  20 :  *  I  am  translating, 
in  ottava  rima,  the  Hymn  to  Mercury  of  Homer. 
Of  course  my  stanza  precludes  a  literal  transla- 
tion. My  next  effort  will  l>e  that  it  should  be 
legible  —  a  quality  much  to  be  desired  in  trans- 
lations.' It  was  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Po$thumou$  Poems,  1824. 


SiNQ,  Muse,  the  son  of  Maia  and  of  Jove, 

The  Herald-child,  kine  of  Arcadia 
And  all  its  pastoral  hilb,  whom,  in  sweet 
love 
Having  been  interwoven,  modest  May 
Bore  Heaven's  dread  Supreme.    An  antique 
grove 
Shadowed  the  cavern  where  the  lovers 
lay 
In  the  deep  night,  unseen  by  Gods  or  Men, 
And  white-armed  Juno  slumbered  sweetly 
then. 

n 
Now,  when  the  joy  of  Jove  had  its  fulfilling, 
And   Heaven^s  tenth    moon    chronicled 
her  relief, 
She  gave  to  light  a  babe  all  babes  excelling, 

A  schemer  subtle  beyond  all  belief, 
A  shepherd  of  thin  dreams,  a  oow-stealing, 
A  night- watching,  and  door- way  laying 
thief, 
Who  'mongst  the  Grods  was  soon  about  to 

thieve. 
And  other  glorious  actions  to  achieve. 

Ill 
The  babe  was  bom  at  the  first  peep  of 
day; 
He  began  playing  on  the  lyre  at  noon, 


The  Dinner  Party  Anticipated^  a  paraphrase  of 
Horace  HI.  xiz«,  and  The  Magic  Horn  from 
Bronzino,  are  excluded  from  the  text,  there 
being  no  substantial  evidence  that  Shelley 
wrote  them. 


And  the  same  evenine  did  he  steal  away 
Apollo's  herds.    The  fourth  day  of  the 
moon. 
On  which  him  bore  the  venerable  May, 
From  her  immortal  limbs  he  leaped  full 
soon. 
Nor  long  could  in  the  sacred  cradle  keep, 
But  out  to  seek  Apollo's  herds  would  creep. 

IV 

Out  of  the  lofty  cavern  wandering 

He  found  a  tortoise,  and  cried  out  — '  A 
treasure  !' 

(For  Merourv  first  made  the  tortoise  sing) 
The  beast  oefore  the  portal  at  his  leisure 

The  flowerv  herbage  was  depasturing. 
Moving  his  feet  in  a  deliberate  measure 

Over  the  turf.    Jove's  profitable  son 

Eying  him  laughed,  and  laughing  thus  be- 
gun:— 


*  A  useful  ffodsend  are  you  to  me  now. 

King  of  the  dance,  companion  of  the  feast, 
Lovely  in  all  your  nature  !    Welcome,  you 
Excellent    plavthing !      Where,    sweet 
mountam  beast. 
Got  you  that  speckled  shell  ?    Thus  much 
I  know, 
Tou  must  come  home  with  me  and  be 
my  euest; 
You  will  give  joy  to  me,  and  I  will  do 
All  that  is  in  my  power  to  honor  you. 

VI 

*  Better  to  be  at  home  than  out  of  door. 
So  come  with  me;  and  though  it  has  been 

said 
That  yon  alive  defend  from  magic  power, 
I  know  you  will  sing  sweetly  when  you  're 
dead.' 
Thus  having  spoken,  the  quaint  infant  bore, 
Lifting  it  from  the  g^ass  on  which  it  fed 
And  grasping  it  in  his  deliglited  hold. 
His  treasured  prize  into  the  oavem  old. 
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VII 

Then,  scooping  with  a  chisel  of  gray  steel. 
He  bored  the  life  and  soul  out  of  the 
beast. 
Not  swifter  a  swift  thought  of  woe  or 
weal 
Darts  tlirough  the  tumult  of  a  human 
breast 
Which  thronging  cares  annoy  —  not  swifter 
wheel 
The  flashes  of  its  torture  and  unrest 
Out  of  the  dizzy  eyes  —  than  Maia's  son 
All  that  he  did  devise  hath  featly  done. 

VIII 

And  through  the  tortoise's  hard  stony 
skin 
At  proper  distances  small  holes  he  made, 
And  fastened  the  cut  stems  of  reeds 
within, 
And  with  a  piece  of  leather  overlaid 

The  open  space  and  fixed  the  cubits  in, 
Fitting  the  bridge  to  both,  and  stretched 

o'er  all 
Symphouious  cords  of  sheep-gut  rhythmi- 
cal. 

IX 

When  he  had  wrought  the  lovely  instru- 
ment, 
He  tried  the  chords,  and  made  division 
meet, 
Preludiug  with  the  plectrum,  and  there 
went 
Up  from  beneath  his  hand  a  tumult  sweet 
Of  mighty  sounds,  and  from  his  lips  he 
sent 
A  strain  of  unpremeditated  wit 
Joyous  and  wild  and  wanton  —  such  you 

may 
Hear  among  revellers  on  a  holiday. 


He  sung  how  Jove  and  May  of  the  bright 
bandal 
Dallied  in  love  not  quite  legitimate; 
And  his  own   birth,  still  scofBng  at  the 
scandal 
And  naming  his  own  name,  did  celebrate ; 
His  mother's  cave  and  servant  maids  he 
planned  all 
In  plastic  verse,  her  household  stuff  and 
state, 
Perennial  pot,  trippet,  and  brazen  pan,  — 
But  singing,  he  conceived  another  plan. 


XI 

Seized  with  a  sudden  fancy  for  fresh 
meat, 
He  in  his  sacred  crib  deposited 
The  hollow  lyre,  and  from  the  cavern 
sweet 
Rushed  with  great  leaps  up  to  the  moun* 
tain's  head, 
Revolving  in  his  mind  some  subtle  feat 
Of  thievish  craft,  such  as  a  swindler  might 
Devise  in  the  lone  season  of  dun  night 

xn 

Lo  !  the  great  Sun  under  the  ocean's  bed 
has 
Driven  steeds  and  chariot.     The  child 
meanwhile  strode 
O'er    the    Pierian   mountains  clothed    in 
shadows. 
Where  the  immortal  oxen  of  the  God 
Are   pastured  in    the  flowering   iinmown 
meadows 
And  safely  stalled  in  a  remote  abode. 
The  archer  Argicide,  elate  and  proud, 
Drove  fifty  from  the  herd,  lowing  aloud. 

XIII 
He  drove  them  wandering  o'er  the  sandy 
way. 
But,  being  ever  mindful  of  his  craft, 
Backward  and    forward  drove  he    them 
astray. 
So  that  the  tracks  which  seemed  before, 
were  aft; 
His  sandals  then  he  threw  to  the  ocean 
spray. 
And  for  each  foot  he  wrought  a  kind  of 
raft 
Of  tamarisk  and  tamarisk-like  sprigs. 
And  bound  them  in  a  lump  with  withy 
twigs. 

XIV 

And  on  his  feet  he  tied  these  sandals 
light. 
The  trail  of  whose  wide  leaves  might  not 
betray 
His    track;    and    then,   a  self-sufficing 
wight. 
Like  a  man  hastening  on  some  distant  way, 
He    from    Pieria's   mountain    bent    his 
flight; 
But  an  old  man  perceived  the  infant  pass 
Down  green  Onchestus  heaped  like  beda 
with  grass. 
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XV 

The  old  man  stood  dressing  his  sunny  vine. 
'  Halloo  t  old  fellow  with  the  crooks 
shoulder ! 
You  gmb  those  stumps  ?  before  they  will 
bear  wine 
Metbinks  even  yon  must  grow  a  little 
older. 
Attend,  I  pray,  to  this  advice  of  mine, 
As  you  would  'scape  what  might  appall  a 
bolder: 
Seeing,  see  not  —  and  hearing,  hear  not — 

and  — 
If  you  have  understanding,  understand.' 

XVI 

So  saying,  Hermes  roused  the  oxen  vast; 
O'er  shadowy  mountain  and  resounding 
dell 
I       And    flower-paven  plains    great    Hermes 
!  passed; 

I  Till  the  black  night  divine,  which  favor- 

inof  fell 
I       Around  his  steps,  grew  gray,  and  morning 
!  fast 

Wakened  the  world  to  work,  and  from 
her  cell 
Sea-strewn  the  Pallantean  Moon  sublime 
Into  her  watch-tower  jnst  began  to  climb. 

xvn 
Now  to  Alpheus  he  had  driven  all 

The  broad-foreheaded  oxen  of  the  Sun; 
They  came  unwearied  to  the  lofty  stall 

And  to  the  water  troughs  which  ever  run 
Through  the  fresh  fielcU;  and  when  with 
rushfi^rass  tall. 
Lotos  ana  all  sweet  herbage,  every  one 
Had  pastured  been,  the  great  God  made 

them  move 
Towards  the  stall  in  a  collected  drove. 

XVIII 

A   mighty  pile  of  wood    the  God    then 
heaped. 
And,  having  soon  conceived  the  mystery 
Of  fire,  from  two  smooth  laurel  branches 
stripped 
The  bark,  and  rubbed  them  in  his  palms; 
on  high 
Suddenly  forth  the  burning  vapor  leaped. 

And  the  divine  child  saw  delightedly. 
Mercurv  first  found  out  for  human  weal 
Tinder-box,  matches,  fire-irons,  flint  and 
steel. 


XIX 

And  fine  dry  logs  and  roots  innumerous 
He    gathered    iu    a    delve    upon    the 
ground  — 
And  kindled  them  — and  instantaneous 
The  strength  of  the  fierce  flame  waM 
breathed  around ; 
And,  whilst  the  might  of  glorious  Vulcan 
thus 
Wrapped  the  great  pile  with  glare  and 
roaring  sound, 
Hermes  dragged  forth  two  heifers,  lowing 

loud. 
Close  to  the  fire — such  might  was  in  the 
God. 

XX 

And  on  the  earth  upon  their  backs  he 

threw 
The  panting  beasts,  and  rolled  them  o'er 

and  o'er. 
And  bored  their  lives  out.    Without  more 

ado 
He  cut  up  fat  and  flesh,  and  down  be- 
fore 
The  fire  on  spits  of  wood  h^  placed  the 

two. 
Toasting  their  fiesh  and  ribs,  and  all  the 

gore 
Pursed  in  the  bowels;  and  while  this  was 

done 
He  stretched  their  hides  over  a  craggy 

stone. 

XXI 

We  mortals  let  an  ox  grow,  old,  and  then 

Cut  it  up  after  long  consideration,  — 
But  joyous-minded  Hermes  from  the  glen 
Drew  the  fat  spoils  to  the  more  open 
station 
Of  a  flat  smooth  space,  and  portioned  them ; 
and  when 
He  had  by  lot  assigned  to  each  a  ration 
Of  the  twelve  Grods,   hb  mind    became 

aware 
Of  all  the  joys  which  in  religion  are. 

XXII 

For  the  sweet  savor  of  the  roasted  meat 
Tempted  him  though  immortal.    Nathe- 
less 
He  checked  his  haughty  will  and  did  not 
eat. 
Though  what    it  cost    him  words  can 
scarce  express, 
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And  every  wish  to  pot  such  morsels  sweet 
Down  his  most  sacred  throat  he  did  re- 
press; 
But  soon  within  the  lofty  portaled  stall 
He  placed  the  fat  and  flesh  and  hones  and 
all. 

XXIII 
And  every  trace  of  the  fresh  hutchery 
And  cooking  the  God  soon  made  disap- 
pear, 
As  if  it  all  had  vanished    through    the 
sky; 
He  humed  the  hoofs  and  horns  and  head 
and  hair,  — 
JDhe  insatiate  fire  devoured  them  hungrily; 
And,  when  he  saw  that  everything  was 
clear, 
He  quenched  the  coals,  and  trampled  the 

black  dust, 
And   in  the    stream    his   bloody  sandals 
tossed. 

XXIV 

All  night  he  worked  in  the  serene  moon- 
shin^. 
But  when  the  light  of  day  was  spread 
abroad 
He  sought  his  natal  mountain-peaks  divine. 
On  his  long  wandering  neither  man  nor 

Had  met  him,   since  he   killed  Apollo's 

kine. 
Nor  house-dog  had  barked  at  him  on  his 

road; 
Now  he  obliquely  through  the  key-hole 

passed. 
Like  a  thin  mist  or  an  autumnal  blast. 

XXV 

Bight  through  the  temple  of  the  spacious 

cave 
He  went  with  soft  light  feet,  as  if  his 

tread 
Fell  not  on  earth;  no  sound  their  falling 

gave; 
Then  to  his  cradle  he  crept  quick,  and 

spread 
The  swaddling-clothes  about  him;  and  the 

knave 
Lay  playing  with  the  covering  of  the 

bed 
With  his  left  hand  about  his  knees  —  the 

right 
Held  his  belovM  tortoise-lyre  tight. 


XXVI 
There  he  lay  innocent  as  a  new-bom  child. 
As  gossips saj;  but  though  he  was  a  god. 
The  goddess,  his  fair  mother,  imbeguiled 

Knew  all  that  he  had  done  being  abroad. 
*  Whence  come  you,  and  from  what  ad- 
venture wild. 
Ton  cunning  rogne,  and  where  have  you 
abode 
All  the  long  night,  clothed  in  your  impu- 
dence? 
What  have  yon  done  since  you  departed 
hence? 

XXVII 

'  Apollo  soon  wiU  pass  within  this  gate 

And  bind  your  tender  body  in  a  chain 
Inextricably  tight,  and  fast  as  fate. 

Unless  you  can  delude  the  God  again, 
£ven  when  within  his  arms.    Ah,  riinai* 
gate  I 
A  pretty  torment  both  for  gods  and  men 
Your  father  made  when  he  made  you  1 '  — 

*  Dear  mother,' 
Replied  sly  Hermes,  <  wherefore  scold  and 
bother? 

xxvin 

<  As  if  I  were  like  other  babes  as  old, 
And  understood  nothing  of  what  is  what. 

And  cared  at  all  to  hear  my  mother  scold. 
I  in  my  subtle   brain  a  scheme    have 

go** 
Which    whilst    the    sacred    stars    round 

Heaven  are  rolled 
Will  profit  you  and  me;  nor  shall  our 

lot 
Be  as  yon  counsel,  without  gifts  or  food. 
To  spend  our  lives  in  this  obscure  abode. 

XXIX 

'But  we  will  leave  this  shadow-peopled 
cave 
And  live  among  the  Gods,  and  pass  each 
day 
Li  high  commnnion,  sharing  what    they 
have 
Of  profuse  wealth  and  unexhausted  prey; 
And  from  the  portion  which  my  father 

five 
hoebus,  I  will   snatch   my  share 
away; 
Which  if  my  father  will  not,  natheless  I, 
Who  am  the  king  of  robbers,  can  but 
try. 
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XXX 

*  And,  if  Latona's  son  should  find  me  out, 
1 1i  couutenDine  him  by  a  deeper  plan ; 
I  '11  pierce  the  Pythian  temple-wails,  though 
stout, 
And  sack  the  fane  of  everything  I  can  — 
Caldrons  and  tripods  of  great  worth  uo 
doubt. 
Each  golden  cup  and  polished  brazen 
pan, 
All  the  wrought  tapestries  and  garments 

So  they  together  talked.    Meanwhile  the 
bay, 

XXXI 

Ethereal  bom,  arose  out  of  the  flood 

Of  flowing  Ocean,  bearing  light  to  men. 
Apollo  passed  toward  the  sacred  wood. 
Which  from  the  inmost  depths  of  its 
green  glen 
Echoes  the  voice  of  Neptune;  and  there 
stood, 
On  the  same  spot  in  green  Onohestus 
then. 
That  same  old  animal,  the  vine-dresser. 
Who  was  employed  hedgiug  his  vineyard 
there* 

XXXII 
Latona's  glorious  Son  bcjp^n:  — '  I  pray 

Tell,  ancient  hedger  ofOncbestus  green. 
Whether  a  drove  of  kine  has  passed  this 
way, 
All  heifers  with  crooked  horns  ?  for  they 
have  been 
Stolen  from  the  herd  in  high  Pieria, 
Where  a  black  bull  was  fed  apart,  be- 
tween 
Two   woody  mountains  in  a  neighboring 

glen, 
And  four  fierce  dogs  watched  there,  unani- 
mous as  men. 

XXXIII 
'And  what  is  strange,  the  author  of  this 
theft 
Has  stolen  the  fatted  heifers  every  one. 
But  the  four  dogs  and  the  black  bull  are 
left. 
Stolen  they  were  last  ni|;ht  at  set  of  sun. 
Of  their  soft  beds  and  their  sweet  food  be- 
reft. 
Vow  tell  xie,  man  bom  9re  the  world 
begun. 


Have  you  seen  any  one  pass  with    the 

cows  ? ' 
To  whom  the  man  of  overhanging  brows: 

XXXIV 

<  My  friend,  it  would  require  no  common 

skill 
Justly  to  speak  of  everything  I  see; 
On  various  purposes  of  good  or  ill 

Many  pass  by  my  vineyard,  —  and  to 
me 
'T  is  difficult  to  know  the  invisible 
Thoughts,  which  in  all  those  many  minds 
may  be. 
Thus  much  alone  I  certainly  can  say, 
I  tilled  these  viues  till  the  dediue  of  day, 

XXXV 

*  And  then  I  thought  I  saw,  but  dare  not 
speak 
With  certainty  of  such  a  wondrous  thing, 
A  child,  who  could  not  have  been  bom  a 
week. 
Those  fair-homed  cattle  closely  follow- 
ing. 
And  in  his  band  he  held  a  polished  stick; 

And,  as  on  purpose,  he  walked  wavering 
From  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  road, 
And  with  his  face  opposed  the  steps  he 
trod.' 

XXXVI 

Apollo  hearing  this,  passed  quickly  on  — 
No  wing^  omen  could  have  shown  more 
clear 
That  the  deceiver  was  his  father's  son. 

So  the  God  wraps  a  purple  atmosphere 
Around  his  shoulders,  and  like  fire  is  ffone 
To  famous  Pvlos,  seeking  his  kine  there. 
And  found  their  track  and  his,  yet  hardly 

cold, 
And  cried  —  *  What  wonder  do  mine  eyes 
behold  1 

XXXVII 

<  Here  are  the  footsteps  of  the  horaM  herd 

Tumed  back  towards  their  fields  of  as- 
phodel; 
But  these  are  not  the  tracks  of  beast  or 
bird, 
Gray  wolf,  or  bear,  or  lion  of  the  dell. 
Or  manM  Centaur — sand  was  never  stirred 
By  man  or  woman  thus  I     Inexplicable  ! 
Who  with  unwearied  feet  could  e'er  impress 
The  sand  with  such  enormous  vestiges  ? 
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XXXVIII 
*  That  was  most    straiige  —  bat    this    is 
stranger  still ! ' 
Thus  hayiuff  said,  Phoebns  impetuously 
Sought  high  Cyllene*8  forest-ciutured  hill, 
And  the  deep  cavern  where  dark  shad- 
ows lie, 
And  where    the    ambrosial    nymph   with 
happy  will 
Bore  the  Satumian's  loye-child,  Mercury; 
And  a  delightful  odor  from  the  dew 
Of  the  hill  pastures,  at  his  coming,  flew. 

XXXIX 

And  Phoebus  stooped   under  the  craggy 
roof 
Arched  over  the  dark  cavern.    Maia's 
child 
Perceived  that  he  came  angry,  far  aloof, 
About  the  cows  of  which  he  had  been 
beguiled ; 
And  over  him  the  fine  and  fragrant  woof 
Of  his  ambrosial  swaddling  clothes  he 
piled, 
As  amouff  firebrands  lies  a  burning  soark 
Covered,  beneath  the  ashes  cold  and  oark. 

XL 

There,  like  an  infant  who  had  sacked  his 
fill 
And  now  was  newly  washed,  and  put  to 
bed, 
Awake,  but   courting    sleep  with  weary 
will, 
And  gathered  in  a  lump,  hands,  feet,  and 
head, 
He  lay,  and  his  belovM  tortoise  still 
He  grasped,  and  held  under  his  shoulder- 
blade. 
Phcebus  the  lovely  moimtain-goddess  knew, 
Not  less  her  subtle,  swindling  baby,  who 

XLI 

Lay  swathed  in  his  sly  wiles.    Romid  every 
crook 
Of  the  ample  cavern  for  his  kine  Apollo 
Looked  sharp;  and  when  he  saw  them  not, 
he  took 
The  glittering  key,  and  opened  three 
g^at  hollow 
Recesses  in  the  rock,  where  many  a  nook 
Was  filled  with  the  sweet  food  immortals 
swallow; 
And  mighty  heaps  of  silver  and  of  gold 
Were  piled  withm  —  a  wonder  to  behold  I 


XLII 

And  white  and  silver  robes,  all  overwrought 
With  cunuiug  workmanship  of  tiaoery 
sweet; 

£zcept  among  the  Gods  there  can  be  nought 
In  the  wide  world  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Latona*s  offspring,  after  having  sought 
His  herds  in  every  comer,  thuR  did  greet 

Great  Hermes:  —  'Little  cradled  rogue, 
declare 

Of  my  illustrious  heifers,  where  they  are  1 

XLIII 

*  Speak  quickly  I  or  a  quarrel  between  a» 

Must  rise,  and  the  event  will  be  that  I 
Shall  hurl  you  into  dismal  Tartarus, 

In  fiery  gloom  to  dwell  eternally; 
Nor  shall  your  father  nor  your  mother  loose 

The  bars  of  that  black  dmigeon;  utterly 
You  shall  be  cast  out  from  the  light  of  day. 
To  TuS$  the  ghosts  of  men,  unblessed  as 
they.' 

XLIV 

To  whom  thus  Hermes  slyly  answered:  — 
*Son 
Of  great  Latona,  what  a  speech  is  this  I 
Why  come  you  here  to  ask  me  what  is  done 
With  the  wild  oxen  which  it  seems  yon 
miss? 
I  have  not  seen  them,  nor  from  any  one 

Have  heard  a  word  of  the  whole  businera; 
If  yoo  should  promise  au  immense  reward, 
I  could  not  tell  more  than  you  now  have 
heard. 

XLV 

*  An  ox-stealer  should   be  both  tall    and 

strong, 
And  I  am  but  a  little  new-bom  thin^. 
Who,  yet  at  least,  can  think  of  nothings 
wrong. 
My  business  is  to  suck,  and  sleep,  and 
fling 
The  cradle-clothes  about  me  all  day  long,  — 
Or  half  asleep,  hear  my  sweet  mother 
sing. 
And  to  be  washed  in  water  clean  and  warm. 
And  hashed  and  kissed  and  kept  seeure 
from  harm. 

XLVI 

*  Oh,  let  not  e'er  this  quarrel  be  averred  I 

The  astounded  Gods  would  laugh  at  jrota, 
if  e'er 
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Yaa  shonld  allege  a  story  so  absurd 
As  that  a  new-born  infant  forth  could 
fare 
Out  of  his  home  after  a  savage  herd. 
I  was  bom  yesterday  —  my  small  feet 
are 
Too  tender  for  the  roads  so  hard  and  rough. 
And  if  you  think  that  this  is  not  enough, 

XLVII 

'  I  swear  a  great  oath,  by  my  father's  head, 
That  I  stole  not  your  cows,  and  that  I 
know 

Of  no  one  else,  who  might,  or  could,  or  did. 
Whatever  things  cows  are  I  do  not  know, 

For  I  have  only  heard  the  name.'  This  said, 
He  winked  as  fast  as  could  be,  and  his 
brow 

Was  wrinkled,  and  a  whistle  loud  gave  he, 

Like  one  who  bears  some  strange  amurdity. 

XLvni 
Apollo  gently  smiled  and  said: — 'Aye, 
aye,— 
Yoo  canning  little  rascal,  you  will  bore 
Many  a  rich  man's  house,  and  your  array 
Of  thieves  will  lay  their  siege  before  his 
door. 
Silent  as  nie;ht,  in  night;  and  many  a  day 
In  the  wild  glens  rough  shepherds  will 
deplore 
That  you  or  yours,  having  an  appetite. 
Met  with  their  cattle,  comrade  of  the  night ! 

XLIX 
'And  this  among  the  Gods  shall  be  your 
gift, 
To  be  considered  as  the  lord  of  those 
Who  swindle,  house-break,  sheep-steal,  and 
shop-lift 
Bat  now  if  you  would  not  your  last  sleep 
doze. 
Crawl  out  I '  —  Thus  saying,  Phoebus  did 
uplift 
The  subtle  infant  in  his  swaddling  clothes, 
And  in  his  arms,  according  to  his  wont, 
A  scheme  devised  the  illustrious  Argiphont. 


And  sneezed  and  shuddered.    Phoebus  on 
the  grass 
Him  threw ;  and  whilst  all  that  he  had 
designed 


He  did  perform  —  eager  although  to  pass, 

Apollo  darted  from  his  miehty  mind 
Towards  the  subtle  babe  the  Allowing  scoff: 
<  Do  not  imagine  this  will  get  you  off, 

LI 

<Tou  little  swaddled  child  of  Jove  and 
Mayl' 
And  seized  him  :  —  'By  this  omen  I  shall 
trace 
My  noble  herds,  and  you  shall  lead  the 
way.' 
Cylleiiian  Hermes  from  the  g^rassy  place, 
Like  one  in  earnest  haste  to  get  away. 
Rose,  and  with  hands  lifted  towards  his 
face, 
Round  both  his  ears  up  from  his  shoulders 

drew 
His  swaddling  clothes,  and  —  *  What  mean 
you  to  do 

LII 
*  With  me,  you  unkind  God  ? '  —  sud  Mer- 
cury: 
'Is  it  about  these  cows  you  tease  me 
so? 
I  wish  the  race  of  cows  were  perished  !  —  I 
Stole  not  your  cows  —  I  do  not  even  know 
What  things  cows  are.    Alas  t  I  well  may 
sigh 
That  since  I  came  into  this  world  of  woe 
I  should  have  ever  heard  the  name  of  one  — 
But  I  appeal  to  the  Satumian's  throne.' 

LIII 
Thus  Phoebus  and  the  vagrant  Mercury 

Talked  without  coming  to  an  explanation, 
With  adverse  purpose.    As  for  Phoebus,  he 
Sought  not  revenge,  but  only  informa- 
tion, 
And  Hermes  tried  with  lies  and  roguery 

To  cheat  Apollo.    But  when  no  evasion 
Served  —  for  the  cunning  one  his  match 

had  found  — 
He  paced  on  first  over  the  sandy  ground. 

LIV 

He  of  the  Silver  Bow  the  child  of  Jove 
Followed  behind,  till  to  their  heavenly  Sire 

Came  both  his  children, beautiful  as  Love, 
And  from  his  equal  balance  did  require 

A  judgment  in  the  cause  wherein  they 
strove. 
O'er  odorous  Olympus  and  its  snows 
A  murmuring  tumult  as  they  came  arose,  — ' 
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LV 

And  from  the  folded  depths  of  the  if reat 
HiU,  *^  * 

While  Hermes  and  Apollo  reverent  stood 
Before  Jove's  throne,  the  indestructible 

Immortals  rushed  in  mighty  multitude; 
And  whilst  their  seats  in  order  due  they  fill, 

The  lofty  Thunderer  in  a  careless  mood 
To  Phoebus  said  :  —  *  Whence  drive  yon  this 

sweet  prey, 
This  herald-baby,  bom  but  yesterday  ?  — 

LVI 
''A  most  important  subject,  trifler,  this 

To  lay  before  the  Gods  !'  —  « Nay,  fa- 
ther, nay. 
When  you  have  und^stood  the  business, 

Say  not  that  I  alone  am  fond  of  prey, 
I  found  this  little  boy  in  a  recess 

Under  Cyllene's  mountains  far  away  — 
A  manifest  and  most  apparent  thief, 
A  scandal-monger  beyond  all  belief. 

LVII 

*  I  never  saw  his  like  either  in  heaven 
Or  upon  earth  for  knavery  or  craft. 

Ont  of  the  field  my  cattle  yester-even. 
By  the  low  shore  on  which  the  loud  sea 
laughed. 

He  right  down  to  the  river-ford  had  driven; 
And  mere  astonishment  would  make  you 
daft 

To  see  the  double  kind  of  footsteps  strange 

He  has  impressed  wherever  he  did  range. 

LVIIl 

'  The  cattle's  track  on  the  black  dust  full 
well 
Is  evident,  as  if  they  went  towards 
The  place  from  which  they  came  —  that 
asphodel 
Meadow,  in  which  I  feed  my  many  herds; 
His  steps  were  most  incomprehensible. 

I  know  not  how  I  can  describe  in  words 
Those  tracks;  he  could  have  gone  along 

the  sands 
Neither  upon  his  feet  nor  on  his  hands; 

LIX 
*He  must  have  had  some  other  stranger 
mode 
Of  moving  on.   Those  vestiges  immense. 
Far  as  I  traced  them  on  the  sandy  road, 
Seemed  like  the  trail  of  oak-toppings; 
but  thence 


No  mark  or  track  denoting  where  they 

trod 
The  hard  ground  gave.    But,  working  at 

his  fence, 
A  mortal  hedger  saw  him  as  he  passed 
To  Pylos,  with  the  cows,  in  fiery  haste. 

LX 
*  I  found  that  in  the  dark  he  quietly 

Had  sacrificed  some  oows,  and  before 
light 
Had  thrown  the  ashes  all  dispersedly 
About  the  road;  then,  still  as  gloomy 
night. 
Had  crept  into  his  cradle,  either  eye 
Rubbing,     and     cogitating    some    new 
sleight. 
No  eagle  could  have  seen  him  as  he  lay 
Hid  in  his  cavern  from  the  peering  day. 

LXI 
'  I  taxed  him  with  the  fact,  when  he  averred 

Most  solemnly  that  he  did  neither  see 
Nor  even  had  in  any  manner  heard 
Of  my  lost  cows,  whatever  things  oo¥r8 
be; 
Nor  could  he  tell,  though  offered  a  reward, 
Not  even  who  could  tell  of  them  to  me.' 
So  speaking,  Phoebus  sate;  and  Hermes 

then 
Addressed  the  Supreme  Lord  of  Gods  and 
Men: 

LXII 

<  Great  Father,  you  know  dearly  before- 
hand 
That  all  which  I  shall  say  to  joa  is 
sooth; 
I  am  a  most  veracious  person,  and 

Totally  nnacauainted  with  untmth. 
At  sunrise  Phoebus  (*ame,  but  with  no  band 
Of  Gods  to  bear  him  witness,  in  great 
wrath. 
To  ray  abode,  seeking  his  heifers  there. 
And  saying  that  I  must  show  him  where 
they  are, 

Lxni 

'Or  he  would  hurl  me  down  the  dark 
abyss. 
I  know  that  every  Apollonian  limb 
Is  clothed  with  speed  and  might  and  nmii- 
liness, 
As  a  green  bank  with  flowers  —  bat»  uih 
like  him, 
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I  was  bom  yesterday,  and  you  may  gness 
He  well  knew  this  when  he  indulged  the 

whim 
Of  bullying  a  poor  little  new-bom  thing 
That  slept,  and  nerer  thought  of  cow-<mv- 

ing. 

LXIV 
*  Am  I  like  a  strong  fellow  who  steals  kine  ? 
Believe  me,  dearest  Father  —  such  you 
are  — 
This  driving  of  the  herds  is  none  of  mine; 
Across  my  threshold  did  I  wander  ne'er, 
So  may  I  thrive  t  I  reverence  the  divine 
San  and  the  Grods,  and  I  love  you,  and 
care 
Even  for  this  hard  accuser  —  who  must 

know 
I  am  as  innocent  as  they  or  you. 

LXV 
'  I  swear  by  these  most  gloriously-wrought 
portals 
(It  is,  you  will  allow,  an  oath  of  might) 
Through  which  the  multitude  of  the  Im- 
mortals 
Pass  and  repass  forever,  day  and  night, 
Devising  schemes  for  the  affairs  of  mor- 
tals— 
That  I  am  guiltless;  and  I  will  requite. 
Although  mine  enemy  be  ffreat  and  strong. 
His   cruel  threat  —  do  uou   defend   the 
young !  * 

LXVI 

So  speaking,  the  Cyllenian  Argiphont 
Winked,  as  if  now  his  adversary  was 
fitted; 

And  Jupiter  according  to  his  wont 

Laugned  heartily  to  hear  the    subtle- 
witted 

Infant  give  such  a  plausible  account. 
And  every  word  a  lie.    But  he  remitted 

Judgment  at  present,  and  his  exhortation 

Was,  to  compose  the  affair  by  arbitration. 

LXVII 

And  they  by  mighty  Jupiter  were  bidden 
To  go  forth  with  a  single  purpose  both. 
Neither  the  other  chiding  nor  yet  chidden; 

And  Mercury  with  innocence  and  tmth 
To  l«ul  the  way,  and  show  where  he  had 
hidden 
The  mighty  heifers.    Hermes,  nothing 
loath, 


Obeyed  the  ^gis-bearer's  will  —  for  he 
Is  able  to  persuade  all  easily. 

LXVIII 

These  lovely  children  of  Heaven's  highest 
Lord 
Hastened  to  Pylos  and  the  pastures  wide 
And  lofty  stalls  by  the  Alphean  ford. 
Where  wealth  in  the  mute  night  is  multi- 
plied 
With  silent  growth.   Whilst  Hermes  drove 
the  herd 
Out  of  the  stony  cavern,  Phcebus  spied 
The  hides  of  those  the  little  babe  had  slain, 
Stretched  on  the  precipice  above  the  plain. 

LXIX 
'  How  was  it  possible,'  then  Phoebus  said, 

*  That  you,  a  little  child,  bom  yesterday, 
A  thing  on  mother's  milk  and  kisses  fed. 

Could  two  prodigious  heifers  ever  flay  ? 
Even  I  myself  may  well  hereafter  dread 
Your  prowess,  offspring    of    Cyllenian 
May, 
When  you  grow    strong    and    tall.'    He 

spoke,  and  bound 
Stiff  withy  bands  the  infant's  wrists  around. 

LXX 

He  might  as  well  have  bound  the  oxen 
wild; 
The  withy  bands,  though  starkly  inter- 
knit. 
Fell  at  the  feet  of  the  immortal  child, 
Loosened  by  some  device  of  his  quick 
wit. 
Phoebus  perceived  himself  again  begtiiled. 
And  stared,  while  Hermes  sought  some 
hole  or  pit, 
Looking    askance    and    winking    fast    as 

thought 
Where  he  might  hide  himself  and  not  be 
caught. 

LXXI 

Sudden  he  chaneed    his  plan,  and  with 
strange  skill 
Subdued  the  strong    Latonian  by  the 
might 
Of  winning  music  to  bis  mightier  will ; 
His  left  hand  held  the  lyre,  and  in  his 
right 
The  plectmm  strack  the  chords;  uncon- 
querable 
Up  from  beneath  his  hand  in  circling  flight 
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The  gathering  tnusic  roee  —  and  sweet  as 

Love 
The  peivetrating  notes  did  live  and  move 

LXXII 
Within  the  heart  of  ffreat  Apollo.    He 
Listened  with  all  liis  soul,  and  laughed 
for  pleasure. 
Close  to  his  side  stood  harping  fearlessly 

The  tinabashM  boy;  and  to  the  measure 
Of  the  sweet  lyre  there  followed  loud  and 
free 
His  joyous  voioe;  for  he  unlocked  the 
treasure 
Of  his  deep  song,  illustrating  the  birth 
Of  the  brieht  Gods  and  the  dark  desert 
Earth; 

LXXIII 

And  how  to  the  Immortals  every  one 
A  portion  was  assigned  of  all  that  is  ; 

But  chief  Mnemosyne  did  Maia*s  son 
Clothe  in  the  light  of  his  loud  melodies; 

And,  as  each  Grod  was  bom  or  had  begun, 
He  in  their  order  due  and  iit  deerees 

Sune  of  his  birth  and  being  —  and  did  move 

Apollo  to  unutterable  love. 

LXXIV 

These  words  were  wingM  with  his  swift 
delight: 
<You  heifer-stealing  schemer,  well  do 
you 
Deserve  that  fifty  oxen  should  requite 
Such  minstrelsies  as  I  have  heard  even 
now. 
Comrade  of  feasts,  little  contriving  wight. 
One   of   your  secrets    I  would   gladly 
know, 
Whether  the  glorious  power  you  now  show 

forth 
Was  folded  up  within  you  at  your  birth, 

LXXV 

*  Or  whether  mortal  taught  or  God  inspired 

The  power  of  unpremeditated  song  ? 
Many  divinest  sounds  have  I  admired. 
The  Olympian  Gods  and  mortal  men 
among; 
But  such  a  strain  of  wondrous,  strange, 
untired. 
And  soul-awakening  music,  sweet  and 
strong, 
Yet  did  I  never  hear  except  from  thee. 
Offspring  of  May,  impostor  Mercury  I 


LXXVI 

*  What  Muse,  what  skill,  what  unimagined 

use, 
What  exercise  of  subtlest  art,  has  given 
Thy  songs  such  power?  —  for  those  who 
hear  may  choose 
From  three,  the  choicest  of  the  gifts  of 
Heaven, 
Delight,  and  love,  and  sleep  —  sweet  sleep 
whose  dews 
Are  sweeter  than  the  balmy  tears  of  eren. 
And  I,  who  speak  this  praise,  am  that 

Apollo 
Whom  the  Olympian  Muses  ever  follow; 

LXXVII 

*  And  their  delight  is  dance,  and  the  blithe 

noise 
Of  song  and  overflowing  poesy; 
And  sweet,  even  as  desire,  the  liquid  voice 
Of  pipes,  that  fills  the  clear  air  thrill- 
ingly; 
But  never  did  my  inmost  soul  rejoice 

In  this  dear  work  of  youthful  revelry. 
As  now.  I  wonder  at  thee,  son  of  Jove; 
Thy  harpings  and  thy  song  are  soft  as  love, 

LXXVIII 

*Now  since  thou  hast,  although  so  rery 
small. 
Science  of  arts  so  glorious,  thus  I  swear  — 
And  let  this  cornel  javelin,  keen  and  tall. 
Witness  between   us   what    I    promise 
here  — 
That  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  Olympian  Hall, 
Honored  and  mighty,  with  thy  mother 
dear, 
And  many  glorious  gifts  in  joy  will  g^ve 

thee, 
And  even  at  the  end  will  ne'er  deceive 
thee.' 

LXXIX 

To    whom    thus    Mercury  with    pmdent 
speech: 
*  Wisely  hast  thou  inquired  of  my  skill; 
I  envy  thee  no  thing  I  know  to  teach 
Even  this  day;  for  both  in  word  and 
wiU 
*I  would  be  gentle  with  thee;  thou  canst 
reach 
All  things  in  thy  wise  spirit,  and  thy  sill 
Is  highest  in  heaven  among  the  sons  of 

Jove, 
Who  loves  thee  in  the  fulness  of  his  lore. 
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LXXX 

*The  Coansellor  Supreme  has  given  to 
thee 
Divinest  gifts,  out  of  the  amplitude 
Of  his  profuse,  exhaustless  treasury; 
Bj  thee,  't  is  said,  the  depths  are  under- 
stood 
Of  his  far  voice;  by  thee  the  mystery 
Of  all  oracular  fates,  —  and  the  dread 
mood 
Of  the  diviner  is  breathed  up;  even  I  — 
A  child  —  perceive  thy  might  and  maj- 
esty. 

LXXXI 

*  Thou  canst  seek  out  and  compass  all  that 
wit 
Can  find  or  teach.    Yet  since  thou  wilt, 
come  take 
The  lyre  — be  mine  the  elory  giving  it  — 
Stnke  the  sweet  chords,  and  sing  aloud, 
and  wake 
Thy  joyous  pleasure  out  of  many  a  fit 
Of  tranc^  sound  —  and  with  fleet  fin- 
ders make 
Thy    liquid-voicM    comrade    talk    with 

thee,  — 
It  can  talk  measured  music  eloquently. 

LXXXII 
'  Then  bear  it  boldly  to  the  revel  loud, 
Love-wakening  dance,  or  feast  of  solemn 
state, 
A  joy  by  night  or  day;  for  those  endowed 

With  art  and  wisdom  who  interrogate 
It  teaches,  babbling  in  delightful  moK>d 
All  things  which  make  the  spirit  most 
elate. 
Soothing  the  mind  with    sweet    familiar 

play. 
Chasing  the  heavy  shadows  of  dismay. 

LXXXIII 

'  To  those  who  are  unskilled  in  its  sweet 
tongue. 
Though  they  should  question  most  im- 
petuously 
Its    hidden    soul,    it     gossips    something 
wrong  — 
Some  senseless  and  impertinent  reply. 
But    thou  who  art  as  wise  as  thou  art 
strong 
Canst  compass  all  that  thou  desirest.    I 
Present  thee  with  thi^  ronsio-flowing  shell, 
Knowing  thou  canst  interrogate  it  welL 


LXXXIV 

*  And  let  us  two  henceforth  together  feed 
On  this  green  mountain  slope  and  pas- 
toral plain. 
The  herds  in  litigation.    They  will  breed 

Quickly  enough  to  recompense  our  pain, 

If  to  the  bulls  and  cows  we  take  good  heed; 

And  thou,  though  somewhat  over  fond 

of  gain. 

Grudge  me  not  half  the  profit.'    Having 

spoke. 
The  shell  he  proffered,  and  Apollo  took; 

LXXXV 

And  gave  him  in  return  the  glittering  lash, 
Installiug  him  as  herdsman;  from  the 
look 
Of  Mercury  then  laughed  a  joyous  flash. 
And  then  Apollo    with    the    plectrum 
strook 
The  chords,  and  from  beneath  his  hands  a 
crash 
Of  mighty    sounds    rushed    up,  whose 
music  shook 
The  soul  with  sweetness,  and  like  an  adept 
His  sweeter  voice  a  just  accordance  kept. 

LXXXVI 

The  herd  went  wandering  o'er  the  divine 
mead. 
Whilst  these    most  beautiful  Sons  of 
Jupiter 
Won  their  swift  way  up  to  the  snowy  head 
Of  white  Olympus,  with  the  joyous  lyre 
Soothine  their  journey;  and  their  father 
dread 
Gathered  them  both  into  familiar 
Affection  sweet,  —  and    then,    and    now, 

and  ever, 
Hermes    must   love  Him  of  the  Grolden 
Quiver, 

LXXXVII 

To  whom  he  gave  the  lyre  that  sweetly 
sounded, 
Which    skilfully    he    held  and    played 
thereon. 
He  piped  the  while,  and  far  and  wide  re- 
bounded 
The  echo  of  his  pipings,  —  every  one 
Of  the  Olympians  sat  with  joy  astounded; 
While  he  conceived  another  piece  of  fun, 
One  of  his  old  tricks — which  the  God  of  Day 
Perceiving,  said: — *1  fear  thee,  Son  of 
May;- 
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LXXXVIII 

*  I  fear  thee  and  thy  sly  chameleon  spirit, 

Lest  thou  shouldst  steal  my  lyre  and 
crooked  bow; 
This  glory  and  power  thoa  dost  from  JoTe 
inherit, 
To  teach  all  craft  npon  the  earth  below; 
Thieves  love  and  worship  thee  —  it  is  thy 
merit 
To  make  all  mortal  business  ebb  and  flow 
By  roguery.    Now,  Hermes,  if  you  dare 
By  sacred  Styx  a  mighty  oath  to  swear 

LXXXIX 

*  That  you  will  never  rob  me,  you  will  do 

A  thing  extremely  pleasing  to  my  heart.' 
Then  Mercury  sware  by  the  Stygian  dew. 
That  he  would  never  steal  his  bow  or 
dart. 
Or  lay  his  hands  on  what  to  him  was  due, 
Or  ever  would  employ  his  powerful  art 
Against  his  Pythian  fane.    Then  PhcBbus 

swore 
There  was  no  Grod  or  man  whom  he  loved 


xc 
'  And  I  will  give  thee  as  a  good-will  token, 
The  beautiful  wand  of  wealth  and  happi- 
ness; 
A  perfect  three-leaved  rod   of  gold  un- 
broken, 
Whose  magic  '  will  thy  footsteps  ever 
bless;    . 
And  whatsoever  by  Jove*s  voice  is  spoken 

Of  earthly  or  divine  from  its  recess. 
It,  like  a  loving  soul,  to  thee  will  speak,  — 
And  more  than  this,  do  thou  forbear  to 
seek. 

XCI 
<  For,  dearest  child,  the  divinations  high 

Which  thou  requirest,  't  is  unlawful  ever 
That  thou  or  any  other  deitv 

Should  understand  —  and  vain  were  the 
endeavor; 
For  they  are  hidden  in  Jove*s  mind,  and  I 
In  trust  of  them  have  sworn  that  I  would 
never 
Betray  the  counsels  of  Jove's  inmost  will 
To  any  God  —  the  oath  was  terrible. 

xcn 
Then,  golden-wanded  brother,  ask  me  not 
To  speak  the  fates  by  Jupiter  designed; 


But  be  it  mine  to  tell  their  various  lot 
To  the  unnumbered  tribes  of  haman- 
kind. 

Let    good    to  these  and  ill   to  those  be 
wrought 
As  I  dispense.    But  he,  who  comes  con- 
signed 

By  voice  and  wings  of  perfect  auguiy 

To   my  great  s&ine,  shall  find  avail   in 
me. 

XCIII 
'  Him  will  I  not  deceive,  but  will  assist; 
But    he    who  comes    relying    on    such 
birds 
As  chatter  vainly,  who  would  strain  and 
twist 
The  purpose  of  the  Gods  with  idle  worda. 
And  deems  their  knowledge  light,  he  shall 
have  missed 
His  road  —  whilst  I  among  my   other 
hoards 
His  gifts  deposit.    Yet,  O  son  of  May, 
I  have  another  wondrous  thing  to  saj. 

xciv 

*  There  are  three  Fates,  three  virgin  Sisters, 
who, 
Rejoicing     in     their    wind-outspeeding 
wings. 
Their  heads  with  flour  snowed  over  white 
and  new. 
Sit   in  a  vale  round  which  Pamassns 
flings 
Its    circling    skirts;  from    these    I    have 
learned  true 
Vaticinations  of  remotest  things. 
My  father  cared  not    Whilst  they  search 

out  dooms, 
They  sit  apart  and  feed  on  honeycomba. 

XCV 

'They,    having    eaten    the    fresh    honej, 
grow 
Drunk  with  divine  enthusiasm,  and  ntter 
With  earnest  willingness  the  truth  thej 
know; 
But  if  deprived  of  that  sweet  food,  tbey 
mutter 
All  plausible  delusions.    These  to  yon 
I  give;    if  you  inquire,  they  will   not 
stutter. 
Delight  your  own  soul  with  them.     Any 

man 
You  would  instraot  may  profit  if  he  can. 
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XCVI 

'Take  these  and  the  fierce  oxen,  Maia's 
child; 
O'er  many  a  horse    and  toil-enduring 
mule, 
0*er  jagged'jaw^  lions,  and  the  wild 
White-tuskM  boars,  o'er  all,  by  field  or 

rl, 
¥hich  the  mighty  Mother  mild 
Nourishes  in  her  bosom,  thou  shalt  rule; 
Thou  dost  alone  the  veil  from  death  uplift; 
Thou  givest  not  —  yet  this  is  a  great  gift.' 

xcvn 
Thus  Kinff  Apollo  loved  the  child  of  May 
In  truth,  and  Jove  covered  their  love 
with  joy. 
Hermes  with  Gods  and  men  even  from  that 
day 
Mingled,  and  wrought  the  latter  much 
annoy. 
And  little  profit,  going  far  astray 

Through  the  dun  night.    Farewell,  de- 
lightful Boy, 
Of  Jove  and  Maia  sprung,  —  never  by  roe, , 
Nor  thou,  nor  other  songs,  shall  unremem' 
bered  be. 


HOMER'S  HYMN  TO  VENUS 

This  fragment  was  written  in  1818,  and  pub- 
lished by  Gamett,  1862. 

[V.  1-55,  with  some  omiMions.] 

Musk,  sing  the  deeds  of  golden  Aphrodite, 
Who  wakens  with  her  smile  the  lulled 

delight 
Of  sweet  desire,  taming  the  eternal  kings 
Of  Heaven,  and  men,  and  all  the  living 

things 
That  fleet  alonr  the  air,  or  whom  the  sea, 
Or  earth,  with  her  maternal  ministry, 
Nourish  innumerable,  thy  delight 
All  seek  O  crowned  Aphrodite  I 

Three  spirits  canst  thou  not  deceive  or 

quell, 
Minerva,  child  of  Jove,  who  loves  too  well 
Fierce  war  and  mingling  combat,  and  the 

fame 
Of  glorious  deeds,  to  heed  thy  gentle  flame. 
Diana,  golden-shafted  queen, 

la  tamed  not  by  thy  smiles;  the  shadows 

green 
Of  the  wild  woods,  the  bow,  the 


And  piercing  cries  amid  the  swift  pursuit 
Of  beasts  among  waste  mountains,  —  such 

delight 
Is  hers,  and  men  who  know  and  do  the 

right. 
Nor  Saturn's   first-bom  daughter,  Vesta 

chaste. 
Whom  Neptune  and  Apollo  wooed  the  last, 
Such  was  the  will  of  segis-bearing  Jove; 
But  sternly  she  refused  the  ills  of  Love, 
And  by  her  mighty  father's  head  she  swore 
An  oath  not  unperformed,  that  evermore 
A  virgin  she  would  live  'mid  deities 
Divine;  her  father,  for  such  gentle  ties 
Renounced,  gave  glorious  gifts;  thus  in  his 

haU 
She  sits  and  feeds  luxuriously.    O'er  all 
In  every  fane,  her  honors  first  arise 
From  men  —  the  eldest  of  Divinities. 

These  spirits  she  persuades  not,  nor  de- 
ceives. 

But  none  beside  escape,  so  well  she  weaves 

Her  unseen  toils; nor  mortal  men,  nor  gods 

Who  live  secure  in  their  unseen  abodes. 

She  won  the  soul  of  him  whose  fierce  de- 
light 

Is  thunder  —  first  in  glory  and  in  might. 

And,  as  she  willed,  his  mighty  mind  deceiv- 
ing, 

With  mortal  limbs  his  deathless  limbs  in- 
weaving. 

Concealed  him  from  his  spouse  and  sister 
fair. 

Whom  to  wise  Saturn  ancient  Rhea  bare. 

but  in  return, 
In  Venus  Jove  did  soft  desire  awaken, 
That,  by  her  own  enchantments  overtoken, 
She  might,  no  more  from  human  union 

nee, 
Bum  for  a  nursling  of  mortality. 
For  once,  amid  the  assembled  Deities, 
The  laughter-loving  Venus  from  her  eyes 
Shot  forth  the  light  of  a  soft  starlight 

smile, 
And  boasting  said,  that  she,  secure  the 

while. 
Could  brinff  at  will  to  the  assembled  gods 
The  mortal  tenants  of  earth's  dark  abodes, 
And  mortal  offspring  from  a  deathless  stem 
She  could  produce  in  scorn  and  spite  of 

them. 
Therefore  he  poured  desire  into  her  breast 
Of  young  Anchises» 
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Fdeding  his  herds  among  the  mossy  foun- 
tains 

Of  the  wide  Ida's  many-folded  moantains, 

Whom  Venus  saw,  and  loved,  and  the  love 
fllung 

Like  wasting  fire  her  senses  wild  among. 

HOMER'S   HYMN  TO   CASTOR 
AND   POLLUX 

This  and  the  remaining  Homeric  Hymns 
were  written  in  1818,  and  published  by  Mrs. 
Shelleyin  her  second  collected  edition,  1889. 
She  wHtes  that  they  *may  be  considered  ss 
having  received  the  author's  ultimate  oorreo- 
tions.* 

Yb  wild-eyed  Muses,  sing  the  Twins  of 

Jove, 
Whom  the  fair-ankled  Leda,  mixed  in  love 
IVith  mighty  Saturn's  heaven  -  obscuring 

Child, 
Dn  Taygetos,  that  lofty  mountain  wild, 
Brought  forth  in  joy;  mild  Pollux  void  of 

blame. 
And  steed-subduing  Castor,  heirs  of  fame, 
rhese  are  the  Powers  who  earth-bom  mor- 
tals save 
^d  ships,  whose  flight  is  swift  along  the 

wave. 
When  wintry  tempests  o'er  the  savage  sea 
Are  raging,  and  the  sailors  tremblingly 
Call  on  the  Twins  of  Jove  with  prayer  and 

vow. 
Gathered  in  fear  upon  the  lofty  prow, 
And  sacrifice  with  snow-white  lambs,  —  the 

wind 
And  the  huge  billow  bursting  close  behind 
Even  then  beneath  the  weltering  waters 

bear 
The  staggering  ship,  —  they  suddenly  ap- 
pear. 
On  yellow  wings  rushing  athwart  the  sky, 
And  lull  the  bmsts  in  mute  tran<juillity. 
And  strew  the  waves  on  the  white  ocean's 

bed. 
Fair  omen  of  the  voyage;  from  toil  and 

dread. 
The  sailors  rest,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
And  plough  the  quiet  sea  in  safe  delight. 

HOMER'S  HYMN  TO  MINERVA 

I  suro  the  glorious  Power  with  azure  eyes, 
Athenian  Pallas,  tameless,  chaste,  and  wise, 


Tritogenia,  town-preserving  maid. 
Revered  and  mighty ;  from  his  awful  head 
Whom   Jove    brought    forth,  in   warlike 

armor  dressed, 
Grolden,  all  radiant  I  wonder  strange  pos- 

The  everlasting  Gods  that  shape  to  see. 
Shaking  a  javelin  keen,  impetuously 
Rush  from  the  crest  of  ^gis-bearing  JoTe; 
Fearfully  Heaven  was    shaken,  and   did 

move 
Beneath  the  might  of  the  Cerulean-eyed ; 
Earth  dreadfully  resounded,  far  and  wide; 
And,  lifted  from  its  depths,  the  sea  swelled 

high 
In  purple  billows,  the  tide  suddenly 
SUkm!  still,  and  great  Hyperion's  son  long 

time 
Checked  his  swift  steeds,  till  where  she 

stood  sublime, 
Pallas  from  her  immortal  shoulders  threw 
The  arms  divine;  wise  Jove  rejoiced   to 

view. 
Child  of  the  iEgis-bearer,  hail  to  thee. 
Nor  thine  nor  other's  praise  shall  uure- 

membered  be. 

HOMER'S  HYMN  TO  THE  SUN 

Offsprikg  of  Jove,  Calliope,  once  more 
To  the  bright  Sun  thy  hymn  of  music  pour. 
Whom  to  the  child  of  star-dad  Hearen  and 

Earth 
Euryphaessa,  large-eyed  nymph,  broaght 

forth; 
Euryphaessa,  the  famed  sister  fair 
Of  g^at  Hyperion,  who  to  him  did  bear 
A  race  o'f  loveliest  children;  the  young 

Mom, 
Whose  arms  are  like  twin  roses  newly  bom. 
The  fair-haired  Moon,  and  the  immortal 

Sun, 
Who  borne  by  hearenly  steeds  his  race 

doth  run 
Unconquerably,  illuming  the  abodes 
Of  mortal  men  and  the  eternal  Gods. 

Fiercely  look  forth  his  awe-inspiring  eyes 
Beneath  bis  golden  helmet,  whence  arise 
And  are  shot  forth  afar  clear  beams  of  light; 
His  countenance  with  radiant  glory  bright 
Beneath    his    graceful    locks    far    shmet 

around. 
And  the  light  vest  with  which  his  limba 

are  bound, 
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Of  woof  ethereal  delicately  twined, 
Glows  in  the  stream  of  the  uplifting  wind. 
His  rapid  steeds  soon  bear  him  to  the  west, 
Where  their  steep  flight  his  hands  divine 

arrest, 
And  the  fleet  car  with  yoke  of  gold,  which 

he 
Sends    from  bright  heaven  beneath    the 

shadowy  sea. 


•HOMER'S  HYMN  TO  THE  MOON 

Daughters  of  Jove,  whose  voice  is  melody. 
Muses,  who  know  and  rule  all  minstrelsy. 
Sing  the  wide-winged  Moon !    Around  the 

earth, 
From  her  immortal  head  in  Heaven  shot 

forth. 
Far  light  is  scattered  —  boundless  glory 

springs; 
Where'er  she  spreads  her  many-beaming 

wings. 
The  lampless  air  glows  round  her  golden 

crown. 

But  when  the  Moon  divine  from  Heaven 

is  gone 
Under  the  sea,  her  beams  within  abide, 
Till,  bathing  her  bright  limbs  in  Ocean's 

tide. 
Clothing  her  form  in  garments  glittering 

nir, 
And  having  yoked  to  her  immortal  car 
The  beam-invested  steeds  whose  necks  on 

high 
Curve  back,  she  drives  to  a  remoter  sky 
A  western  Crescent,  borne  impetuously. 
Then  is  made  full  the  circle  of  her  light. 
And  as  she  grows,  her  beams  more  bright 

and  bright 
Are  poured  from  Heaven,  where  she  is 

hovering  then, 
A  wonder  and  a  sign  to  mortal  men. 

The  Son  of  Saturn  with  this  glorious 

Power 
Mingled  in  love  and  sleep,  to  whom  she 

bore, 
Pandeia,  a  bright  maid  of  beauty  rare 
Among  the  Gods  whose  lives  eternal  are. 

Hail   Queen,  great  Moon,  white-armed 
Divinity, 
Fair-haired  and  favorable  1  thns  with  thee, 


My  song  beginning,  by  its  music  sweet 
Shall  make  immortal  many  a  glorious  feat 
Of  demigods,  —  with  lovely  lips,  so  well 
Which  minstrels,  servants  of  the  Muses, 
tell. 


HOMERS  HYMN  TO  THE  EARTH, 
MOTHER  OF  ALL 

O  UNiVBRSAL  Mother,  who  dost  keep 
From  everlasting  thy  foundations  deep, 
Eldest  of  things.  Great  Earth,  I  sing  of 

thee ! 
All  shapes  that  have  their  dwelling  in  the 

sea, 
All  things  that  flv,  or  on  the  ground  divine 
Live,  move,   and  there  are  nourished  — 

these  are  thine; 
These  from  thy  wealth  thou  dost  sustain; 

from  thee 
Fair  babes  are  born,  and  fruits  on  every 

tree 
Hang  ripe  and  large,  revered  Divinity  I 

The  life  of  mortal  men  beneath  thy  sway 
Is  held;  thy  power  both  gives  and  takes 

away. 
Happy  are  they  whom  thy  mild  favors 

nourish; 
All  things  unstinted  round  them  grow  and 

flourish. 
For  them  endures  the  life-sustaining  field 
Its  load  of  harvest,  and  their  cattle  yield 
Large  increase,  and  their  house  with  wealth 

is  filled. 
Such  honored  dwell  in  cities  fair  and  free. 
The  homes  of  lovely  women,  prosperously; 
Their  sons  exult  in  youth's  new  budding 

gladness, 
And  their  fresh  daughters,  free  from  care 

or  sadness, 
With  bloom-inwoven  dance  and  happy  song. 
On    the   soft    flowers    the  meaaow-grass 

among. 
Leap  round  them  sporting;  such  delights 

by  thee 
Are  given,  rich  Power,  revered  Divinity. 

Mother  of  gods,  thou  wife  of   starry 

Heaven, 
Farewell  I  be  thou  propitious,  and  be  given 
A  happy  life  for  this  brief  melody, 
Nor  thou  nor  other  songs  shall  uuremem% 

bered  be. 
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THE  CYCLOPS; 

A   SATYRIC  DRAMA 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF    EU- 
RIPIDES 

The  Cpdcps  was  tnuMlmtod  in  1819,  and 
pnbllahed  by  Mn.  Shelley,  Posthumous  Poems^ 
1824.  Shelley  read  it  to  WillUms,  Norember 
6,  1821.  He  writes  of  it  and  the  whole  sab- 
leet  of  transliMaon  to  Hont,  Norember,  1819 : 
^  With  reepect  to  translation,  even  7  will  not  be 
seduced  by  it ;  although  the  Greek  plays,  and 
some  of  the  ideal  dramas  of  Calderon  (with 
which  I  hare  lately,  and  with  inexpressible 
wonder  and  delight,  become  acquainted),  are 
perpetnally  tempting  me  to  throw  orer  their 
perfect  and  glowing  forms  the  gray  yeil  of  my 
own  words.  And  yon  know  me  too  well  to  sus- 
pect that  I  refrain  from  a  belief  that  what  I 
could  substitute  for  them  would  desenre  the 
regret  which  yours  would,  if  suppressed.  I 
hare  confidence  in  my  moral  sense  alone ;  but 
that  is  a  kind  of  originality.  I  have  only  trans- 
lated The  Cjfdops  of  Euripides,  when  I  could 
absolutely  do  nothing  else,  and  the  Symposium 
of  Plato,  which  is  the  delight  and  astonishment 
of  all  who  read  it,  —  I  mean  the  originaL' 


CaoBVi  or  Sattm 
Thb  CTOLort 


SILKNUS 

O  Bacchus,  what  a  world  of  toil,  both  now 
And  ere  these  limbs  were  overworn  with  age, 
Have  I  endured  for  thee  I  First,  when  thou 

fled'st 
The  mountain-nymphs  who  nursed  thee, 

driven  afar 
By  the  strange  madness  Juno  sent  upon 

thee; 
Then  in  the  battle  of  the  sons  of  Earth, 
When  I  stood  foot  by  foot  close  to  thy  side, 
No  unpropitious  fellow-combatant, 
And,  drivmg  through  his  shield  my  wingM 

spear. 
Slew  vast  Euceladus.    Consider  now, 
Is  it  a  dream  of  which  I  speak  to  thee  ? 
By  Jove  it  is  not,  for  you  have  the  trophies  ! 
And  now  I  suffer  more  than  all  before. 
For  when  I  heard  that  Juno  had  devised 
A  tedious  voyage  for  yon,  I  put  to  sea 
With  all  my  children  quaint  in  search  of 

you, 
And  I  myself  stood  on  the  beak^  prow 
And  fixed  the  naked  mast;  and  all  my  boys 


Uli 


Leaning  up<m  their  oan,  with  spksli  and 

strata 
Made  white  with  foam  the  gieea  wad  par- 

pie  sea. 
And  so  we  sought  yon»  king.    We  were 

sailing 
Near  Malea,.  when  an  eastern  wind  arose. 
And  drove  us  to  this  wild  ^tnean  rock; 
The  one-eyed  children  of  the  Ocean  God, 
The  man-destroyiug  Cydopses  inhabit, 
On  this  wild  shore,  their  solitary  caves. 
And  one  of  these,  named  Polypbeme,  has 

caught  us 
To  be  his  slaves;  and  so,  for  all  delight 
Of  Bacchic  sports,  sweet  dance  and  melody, 
We  keep  this  lawless  giant's  wandering 

flocks. 
My  sons  indeed,  on  far  declivities. 
Young   things    themselves,  tend   on    the 

youn^ing  sheep. 
But  I  remain  to  fill  the  water  casks. 
Or  sweeping  the  hard  floor,  or  ministering 
Some  impious  and  abominable  meal 
To  the  fell  Cyclops.    I  am  wearied  of  it ! 
Aud  now  I  must  scrape  up  the  littered 

floor 
With  this  great  iron  rake,  so  to  receive 
My  absent  master  and  his  evening  sheep 
lu  a  cave  neat  and  dean.    Even  now  I 

My  children  tending  the  flocks  hitherwsrd. 

Ha  I  what  is  this  ?  are  your  Sieinniau  mea- 
sures 

Even  now  the  same  as  when  with  dance  and 
song 

You  brought  young  Bacchus  to  Althea'i 
halls? 

^  CHORUS  OF  SATYRS 

8TROPHB 

Where  has  he  of  race  divine 

Wandered  in  the  winding  rocks? 
Here  the  air  is  calm  and  fine 

For  the  father  of  the  flocks; 
Here  the  msa  is  soft  and  sweet. 
And  the  nver^ddies  meet 
In  the  trough  beside  the  cave. 
Bright  as  in  their  fountain  wave. 
Neither  here,  nor  on  the  dew 

Of  the  lawny  uplands  feeding  ? 
Oh,  you  come  !  —  a  stone  at  you 

Will  1  throw  to  mend  your  breeding; 
Get  alone,  you  horuM  thing, 
Wild,  seditious,  rambling ! 
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XPQDB 

ULTSSBS 

An  lacohic  melody 

To  the  goldeo  Aphrodite 

The  Ithaoan  Ulysses  and  the  king 

Of  Cephalonia. 

WiU  I  lift,  as  erst  did  I 

Seeking  her  and  her  delight 
With  the  MflBuads  whose  white  feet 

8ILBHU8 

Ob  I  I  know  the  man, 

To  the  music  elanoe  and  fleet. 
.  Bacchus,  0  beloved,  where, 

Wordy  and  shrewd,  the  son  of  Sisyphus. 

Shaking  wide  thj  yellow  hair, 

ULrSSRS 

Wanderest  thou  alone,  afar  ? 

I  am  the  same,  but  do  not  rail  upon  me. 

To  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  we. 

Who  by  right  thy  serrants  are. 

SILEKUS 

Minister  in  misery. 

Whence  sailing  do  you  come  to  Sicily  ? 

In  these  wretched  goat-skins  clad, 
Far  from  thy  delights  and  thee. 

ULYSSBS 

siuncus 

From  Ilion,  and  from  the  Trojan  toils. 

Be  silent,   sons;  command  the  slaves  to 

SILEXUB 

drive 

How  touched  you  not  at  your  paternal 

The  gathered  flocks  into  the  rock-roofed 

shore? 

cave. 

ULTS8XS 

CHOBUS 

The  strength  of  tempests  bore  me  here  by 

60 1    But  what  needs  this  serious  haste,  0 

force. 

father? 

BILVKrS 

SILENUS 

The  self-same  accident  occurred  to  me. 

I  see  a  Grecian  vessel  on  the  coast. 

And  thence  the  rowers  with  some  general 

ULTSSBS 

Approaching  to  this  cave.  About  their  necks 

Were  you  then  driven  here  by  stress  of  wea- 

Hang emptv  vessels,  as  they  wanted  food. 
And  vrater^flasks.   Oh,  miserable  strangers  I 

ther? 

Whence  come  they  that  they  know  not 

Sn.KKUS 

what  and  who 

Following  the  Pirates  who  had  kidnapped 

My  master  is,  approaching  in  ill  hour 

Bacchus. 

The  inhospitable  roof  of  Polypheme, 
And  the  Cydopiau  jaw-bone,  man-destroy- 

ULTSSBS 

ing? 

What  land  is  thb,  and  who  inhabit  it  ? 

Be  silent,  Satyrs,  while  I  ask  and  hear 

Whence  coming  they  arrive  the  ^tnean 

SILBMUB 

hiU. 

^tna,  the  loftiest  peak  in  Sicily. 

ULTB8B8 

ULTS8BB 

Friends,  can  you  show  me  some  clear  water 

And  are  there  walls,  and  tower«urronnded 

spring. 

towns? 

The  remedy  of  our  thirst  ?    Will  any  one 

Furnish  with  food  seamen  in  want  of  it  ? 

SILENUS 

Ha  I  what  is  this  ?    We  seem  to  be  ar- 

There are  not    These  lone  rocks  are  bare 

rived 

of  men. 

At  the  blithe  court  of  Bacchus.  I  observe 

This  sportive  band  of  Satyrs  near  the  caves. 
First  let  me  greet  the  elder.  —  Hail ! 

ULTSSBS 

And  who  possess  the  land  ?  the  race  of 

beasts? 

SIUCHUS 

Hail  thou 

SILEKUS 

0  Stranger !  tell  thy  country  and  thy  race. 

Cyclops,  who  live  in  caverns,  not  in  houses. 
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ULT88B8 

OLSKUS 

Obeying  whom  ?    Or  is  the  state  popular  ? 

Cow's  milk  there  is,  and  store  of  curdled 

cheese. 

SILBNDS 

Shepherds;  no  one  obeys  any  in  anght. 

ULTSSKS 

Bring  out.    I  would  see  all  before  I  bar- 

ULT8SB8 

gain. 

How  live  they  ?  do  they  sow  the  com  of 
Ceres? 

SILEKUS 

But  how  much  gold  will  you  engage  to  give  ? 

SILEKUS 

On  milk  and  cheese,  and  the  flesh  of  sheep. 

ULTSSBS 

I  bring  no  gold,  but  Bacchic  juice. 

ULTSSKS 

Have  they  the  Bromian  drink  from  the 

SILEKUS 

vine's  stream  ? 

^.    ,                                             Oh.  joy! 

Tis  lon^  since  these  dry  lips  were    wet 

SIIJCNDS 

with  wine. 

Ah,  no;  they  live  in  an  ungracious  land. 

ULTSSBS 

ULT88B8 

Maron,  the  son  of  the  God,  gave  it  me. 

And  are  they  jtist  to  strangers  ?  hospitable  ? 

BILBKUS 

SILEKUS 

Whom  I  have  nursed  a  baby  in  my  arms. 

They  think  the  sweetest  thing  a  stranger 

brings 
Is  his  own  flesh. 

ULTSSBS 

The  son  of  Bacchus,  for  your  clearer  know- 

ledge. 

ULTSSBS 

What !  do  they  eat  man's  flesh  ? 

SILEKUS 

Have  you  it  now  ?  or  is  it  in  the  ship  ? 

SILBNUS 

No  one  comes  here  who  is  not  eaten  up. 

ULTSSBS 

Old  man,  this  skin  contains  it,  which  yon 

ULT88SS 

see. 

The  Cyclops  now  —  where  is  he  ?    Not  at 

home? 

8ILEKX78 

Why  this  would  hardly  be  a  mouthful  for 

SILENUS 

me. 

Absent  on  ^tna,  hunting  with  his  dogs. 

ULTSSBS 

ULTSSBS 

Nay,  twice  as  much  as  you  can  draw  from 

Know'st  thou  what  thou  must  do  to  aid  ns 

thence. 

hence? 

Rn.EKUS 

SILEKUS 

You  speak  of  a  fair  fountain,  sweet  to  me. 

I  know  not;  we  will  help  yon  all  we  can. 

ULTSSBS 

ULT88E8 

Would  yon  first  taste  of  the  unmingled 

Provide  us  food,  of  which  we  are  in  want. 

wine? 

SILEKUS 

SILBKUS 

Here  is  not  anything,  as  I  said,  but  meat. 

'T  is  just;  tasting  invites  the  purchaser. 

ULT88E8 

ULTSSBS 

But  meat  is  a  sweet  remedy  for  hunger. 

Here  is  the  cup,  together  with  the  skin. 
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fILBNUS 

PooTy  that  the  draught  may  fillip  my  re- 
membrauoe. 


Seel 

SILBKUS 

Papaiax  I  what  a  sweet  smell  it  has  I 

ULT80BS 

Yott  see  it  then  ?  — 

BILBNU8 
By  Jove,  no  I  but  I  smell  it. 

ULTSSKB 

Taste,  that  you  may  not  praise  it  in  words 
only. 

SILBKUS 

Babai  I    Great  Bacchus  calls  me  forth  to 

dance  I 
Joy  I  joy  I 

ULTSSB8 

Did  it  flow  sweetly  down  your  throat  ? 

SILBKUS 

So  that  it  tingled  to  my  very  nails. 

ULT88B8 

And  in  addition  I  will  giye  you  gold. 

SILBKUS 

Let  gold  alone  t  only  unlock  the  cask. 

ITLTSSBS 

Bring  out  some  cheeses  now,  or  a  young 
goat 

SILBKUS 

That  will  I  do,  despising  any  master. 
Yes,  let  me  drink  one  cup,  and  I  will  giro 
All  that  the  Cyclops  feed  upon  their  moun- 
tains. 


CfBOBUS 

Ye  have  taken  Troy  and  laid  your  hands  on 
Helen? 

ULT88B8 

And  utterly  destroyed  the  race  of  Priam. 


SILBKUS 

The  wanton  wretch  !  she  was  bewitched  to 

see 
The  many-colored  anklets  and  the  chain 
Of  woven  gold  which  girt  the  neck  of 

Paris, 
And  so  she  left  that  good  man  Menelans. 
There  should  be  no  more  women  in  the 

world 
But  such  as  are  reserved  for  me  alone. 
See,  here  are  sheep,  and  here  are  goats, 

Ulysses, 
Here   are  unsparing   cheeses  of  pressed 

milk; 
Take  them;  depart  with  what  good  speed 

ye  may; 
First  leaving  my  reward,  the  Bacchic  dew 
Of  joy-inspiring  grapes. 

ULTSSBS 

Ah  me  I  Alas  I 
What  shall  we  do  ?  the  Cyclops  is  at  hand  I 
Old  man,  we  perish  I  whither  can  we  fly  ? 

SILBKUS 

Hide  yourselves  quick  within  that  hollow 
rock. 

ULYSSES 

'T  were  perilous  to  fly  into  the  net. 

SILBKOS 

The  cavern  has  recesses  numberless; 
Hide  yourselves  quick. 

ULTSSBS 

That  will  I  never  do  I 
The  mighty  Troy  would  be  indeed  dis- 
graced 
If  I  should  fly  one  man.    How  many  times 
Have  I  withstood,  with  shield  immovable. 
Ten  thousand  Phrygians  !  if  I  needs  must 

die. 
Yet  will  I  die  with  elory;  if  I  live. 
The  praise  which  I  have  gained  will  yet 
remain. 

SILBKUS 

What,  ho  t  assistance,  comrades,  haste  as- 
sistance ! 

TTie  Cyclops,  Silbkds,  Ultssks;  Chobus. 

CYCLOPS 

What  is  this  tumult  ?    Bacchus  is  not  herCf 
Nor  tympanies  nor  brazen  castanets. 
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How  are  mj  young  lambs  in  the  oavem  ? 

Milking 
Their  dams  or  playing  by  their  sides? 

And  is 
The  new  cheese  pressed  into  the  bnlmsh 

baskets? 
Speak  I  I  '11  beat  some  of  yon  till  yoa  rain 

tears. 
Look  up,  not  downwards  when  I  speak  to 

you. 

SIUCKUS 

See  I  I  now  gape  at  Jupiter  himself; 
I  stare  upon  Orion  and  the  stars. 

0TCL0F8 

Well,  is  the  dinner  fitly  cooked  and  laid  ? 

SILENDS 

All  ready,  if  your  throat  is  ready  too. 

CYCLOPS 

Are  the  bowls  full  of  milk  besides  ? 

SILENUS 

Overbrimming; 
So  you  may  drink  a  tunf  ul  if  you  will. 


Is  it  ewe^s  milk  or  cow's  milk,  or  both 
mixed? 

8ILE27CS 

Both,  either;  only  pray  don't  swallow  me. 


By  no  means.  — 


What  is  this  crowd  I  see  beside  the  stalls  ? 

Outlaws  or  thieves  ?  for  near  my  cavern- 
home, 

I  see  my  young  lambs  coupled  two  by 
two 

With  willow  bands;  mixed  with  my  cheeses 
lie 

Their  implements;  and  this  old  fellow  here 

Has  his  bald  head  broken  with  stripes. 

SILBKUS 

Ah  me! 
I  have  been  beaten  till  I  bum  with  fever. 

CYCLOPS 


SILXKUS 

Those  men,  because  I  would  not  sidEer 

them 
To  steal  your  goods. 

CYCLOPS 

Did  not  the  rascals  know 
I  am  a  €rod,  sprung  from  the  race  of  hea- 
ven f 


I? 


SILBKUS 

I  told  them  so,  but  they  bore  off  your 

things. 
And  ate  the  cheese  in  spite  of  all  I  said, 
And  carried  out  the  lambs  —  and    said, 

moreover, 
They  'd  pin  yon  down  with  a  three-cubit 

collar. 
And  pull  your  vitals  out  through  your  one 

eye, 
Torture  your  back  with  stripes,  then  bind- 
ing you 
Throw  you  as  ballast  into  the  ship's  hold. 
And  then  deliver  you,  a  slave,  to  move 
Enormous  rocks,  or  found  a  vestibule. 

CYCLOPS 

In  truth  ?    Nay,  haste,  and  place  in  order 

quickly 
The  cooking   knives,  and  heap  upon  the 

hearth, 
And  kindle  it,  a  great  faggot  of  wood. 
As  soon  as  they  are  slau^tered,  they  shall 

My  belly,  broiling    warm    from  the  live 

coiaJs, 
Or  boiled  and  seethed  within  the  bubbling 

caldron. 
I  am  quite  sick  of  the  wild  mountain  game; 
Of  stags  and  lions  I  have  gorged  enough. 
And  I  grow  hungry  for  the  flesh  of  men. 

SILBKUS 

Nay,  master,  something  new  is  very  plea- 
sant 
After  one  thing  forever,  and  of  late 
Very  few  strangers  have  approached  cor 
cave. 

ULYB8B8 

Hear,  Cyclops,  a  plain  tale  on  the  other 

side. 
We,  wanting  to  buy  food,  came  from  our 

ship 


By  whom  ?    Who  laid  his  fist  upon  your     Into  the  neighborhood  of  your  cave,  and 
head?  ,  I  here 
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Tkis  old  Silenus  gayo  us  in  ezohange 
These  lambs  for  wine,  the  which  he  took 

and  drank, 
And  all  by  mutual  compact,  without  force. 
There  is  no  word  of  truth  in  what  he  says, 
For  slyly  he  was  selling  all  your  store. 

SILBNUS 

I  ?    May  you  perish,  wretch  — 


If  I  speak  false  I 

SILBNUS 

Cyclops,  I  swear  by  Neptune  who  begot 

thee, 
By  mighty  Tritop  and  by  Nereos  old. 
Calypso  and  the  glaucous  ocean  nymphs. 
The    sacred    waves   and    all    the  race  of 

fishes  — 
fie    these    the  witnesses,  my  dear  sweet 

master. 
My  darling  little  Cyclops,  that  I  never 
€rave    any  of  your  stores  to  these  false 

stranjzers. 
If  I  speak  nJse  may  those  whom  most  I 

love. 
My  children,  perish  wretchedly  ! 

OHOBUS 

There  stop  I 
I  saw  him  giving  these  things  to  the  stran- 
gers. 
If  I  speak  false,  then  may  my  father  perish, 
Bat  do  not  thou  wrong  hospitality. 

CTOLOPS 

You  lie  1    I  swear  that  he  is  juster  far 
Than  Rhadamanthus.    I  trust  more  in  him. 
But  let  me  ask,  whence  have  ye  suled,  O 

strangers  ? 
Who  are  you  ?    And  what  city  nourished 

ye? 

ULT88B8 

Our  race  is  Ithacan;  having  destroyed 
The  town  of  Troy,  the  tempests  of  the  sea 
Have  driven  us  on  thy  land,  O  Polypheme. 


Wliat,  have  ye  shared  in  the  unenvied  spoil 
Of    the  false    Helen,    near    Scamauder's 
stream  ? 

ULT88B8 

The  same,  having  endured  a  wof nl  toil. 


OTGLOPS 

Oh,  basest  expedition  I  sailed  ye  not 
From  Greece  to  Phrygia  for  one  woman's 
sake  ? 

ULTS8B8 

'T  was  the  Gods'  work  —  no  mortal  was  in 

fault. 
But,  O  great  offspring  of  the  Ocean-king, 
We  pray  thee  and  admonish  thee  with  free- 
dom 
That  thou  dost  spare  thy  friends  who  visit 

thee. 
And  place  no  impious  food  within  thy  jaws. 
For  in  the  depths  of  Greece  we  have  up- 
reared 
Temples  to  thy  great  father,  which  are  all 
His  homes.    The  sacred  bay  of  Tssnarus 
Remains  inviolate,  and  each  dim  recess 
Scooped  high  on  the  Malean  promontory. 
And  aery  l^mium's  silver-veined  crag 
Which  divine  Pallas  keeps  unprofaned  ever, 
The  Gerastian  asylums,  and  whate'er 
Within  wide  Greece  our  enterprise  has  kept 
From  Phrygian  contumely;  and  in  which 
Yon  have  a  common  care,  for  vou  inhabit 
The  skirts  of  Grecian  land,  under  the  roots 
Of  ^tna  and  its  crags,  spotted  with  fire. 
Turn  then  to  converse  under  human  laws. 
Receive  us  shipwrecked    suppliants,  and 

provide 
Food,  clothes,  and  fire,  and  hospitable  gifts; 
Nor  fixing  upon  oxen-piereing  spits 
Our  limbs,  so  fill  your  belly  and  your  jaws. 
Priam's  wide  land  has  widowed  Greece 

enough; 
And  weapon-wingM  murder  heaped  to* 

gether 
Enough  of  dead,  and  wives  are  hnsbandless, 
And  ancient  women  and  gray  fathers  w^l 
Their  childless  age.    If  yon  should  roast 

the  rest  — 
And  't  is  a  bitter  feast  that  you  prepare  — 
Where  then  would  any  turn?    Yet   be 

persuaded; 
Forego  the  lust  of  your  jaw-bone;  prefer 
Pious  humanity  to  wicked  will. 
Many  have  bought  too  dear  their  evil  joys. 

SILBNUS 

Let  me  advise  yon,  do  not  spare  a  morsel 
Of  all  his  flesh.    If  yon  should  eat  his 

tonffue 
You  would  become  most  eloquent.  O  Cy- 
clops. '     ■       ' 
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Wealth,  mj  good  fellow,  is  the  wise  man's 

God; 
All  other  things  are  a  pretence  and  boast. 
What  are  my  father's  ocean  promontories. 
The  sacred  rocks  whereon  he  awells,  to  me  ? 
Stranger,  I  laagh  to  scorn  Jove's  thunder- 
bolt, 
I  know  not  that  his  strength  is  more  than 

mine. 
As  to  the  rest  I  care  not    When  he  pours 
Rain  from  above,  I  have  a  close  pavihon 
Under  this  rock,  in  which  I  lie  supine, 
Feasting  on  a  roast  calf  or  some  wild  beast, 
And  drinking  pans  of  milk,  and  gloriously 
Emulating  the  thunder  of  high  heaven. 
And  when  the  Thracian  wind  pours  down 

the  snow, 
I  wrap  my  body  in  the  skins  of  beasts, 
Kindle  a  fire,  and  bid  the  snow  whirl  on. 
The  earth,  by  force,  whether  it  will  or  no. 
Bringing  forth  grass,  fattens  my  flocks  and 

herds. 
Which,  to  what  other  God  but  to  myself 
And  this  great  belly,  first  of  deities. 
Should  I  be  bound  to  sacrifice?    I  well 

know 
The  wise  man's  only  Jupiter  is  this, 
To  eat  and  drink  during  his  little  day. 
And  give  himself  no  care.    And  as  for  those 
Who  complicate  with  laws  the  life  of  man, 
I  freely  give  them  tears  for  their  reward. 
I  will  not  cheat  my  soul  of  its  delight, 
Or  hesitate  in  dining  upon  you. 
And  that  I  may  be  quit  of  all  demands, 
These  are  my  hospitable  gifts;  —  fierce  fire 
And  yon  ancestou  caldron,  which  o'erbub- 

bling 
Shall  finely  cook  your  miserable  flesh. 
Creep  in  !  — - 


Ai  I  ai  1    I  have  escaped  the  Troian  toils, 
I  have  escaped  the  sea,  and  now  1  fall 
Under  the  cruel  gnu|p  of  one  impious  man. 
O  Pallas,  mistress,  Goddess  sprung  from 

Jove, 
Now,  now,  assist  me  I    Mightier  toils  than 

Troy 
Are  these.    I  totter  on  the  chasms  of  peril. 
And  thou  who  inhabitest  the  thrones 
Of  the  bright  stars,  look,  hospitable  Jove, 
Upon  this  outrage  of  th  v  deity. 
Otherwise  be  considered  as  no  God ! 


CHORUS  {alone) 
For  your  gaping  gulf,  and  your  gullet  wide 
The  ravin  is  ready  on  every  side. 
The  limbs  of  the  strangers  are  cooked  and 
done; 
There  is  boiled  meat,  and  roast  meat^ 
and  meat  from  the  coal. 
You  may  chop  it,  and  tear  it,  and  gnash  it 
for  fun, 
An  hairy  goat's-skin  contains  the  whole. 
Let  me  but  escape,  and  ferry  me  o'er 
The  stream  ofyour  wrath  to  a  safer  shore. 
The  Cvdops  iStneau  is  cruel  and  bold, 
He  murders  the  strangers 
That  sit  on  his  hearth, 
And  dreads  no  avengers 
To  rise  from  the  earth. 
He  roasts  the  men  before  they  are  cold, 
He  snatches  them  broiline  from  the  coal. 
And  from  the  caldron  puUs  them  whole, 
And  minces  their  flesh,  and  gnaws  their 

bone 
With  his  curs^  teeth,  till  all  be  gone. 
Farewell,  foul  paviliou : 

Farewell,  rites  of  dread  t 
The  Cyclops  vermilion. 

With  slaughter  uudoying, 
Now  feasts  on  the  dead, 
In  the  flesh  of  strangers  joying  f 

ULTSSBS 

0  Jupiter  I    I  saw  within  the  cave 
Horrible  things;  deeds  to  be  feigned   in 

words. 
But  not  to  be  believed  as  being  done. 

CHORUS 

What  I  sawest  thou  the  impious  Polypheme 
Feasting  upon  your  loved  companions  now  ? 

ULTSSKS 

Selecting  two,  the  plumpest  of  the  crowd, 
He  grasped  them  in  his  hands.  — 


CHORUS 


Unhappy 


Soon  as  we  came  into  this  craggy  place. 
Kindling  a  fire,  he  cast  on  the  broad  hearth 
The  knotty  limbs  of  an  enormous  oak, 
Three  wagon-loads  at  least,  and  then  he 

strewed 
Upon  the  ground,  beside  the  red  firelight. 
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His  couch  of  pine  leaves;  and  be  milked 

the  cows, 
And,  poaring  forth  the  white  milk,  filled  a 

bowl 
Three  cubits  wide  and  foar  in  depth,  as 

much 
As  would  contain  ten  amphons,  and  bound 

it 
With  ivy  wreaths;  then  placed  upon  the 

fire 
A  brazen  pot  to  boil,  and  made  red  hot 
The  points  of  spits,  not  sharpened  with  the 

sickle. 
But  with  a  fruit  tree  bough,  and  with  the 

jaws 
Of  axes  for  iBtnean  slaughterings. 
And  when    this    God-abandoned  cook  of 

hell 
Had  made  all  ready,  he  seized  two  of  us 
And  killed  them  in  a  kind  of  measured 

manner; 
For  he  flung  one  against  the  brazen  rivets 
Of  the  huge  caldron,  and  seized  the  other 
By  the  foot's  tendon,  and  knocked  out  his 

brains 
Upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  craggy  stone; 
Then  peeled  his  flesh  with  a  great  cooking- 
knife 
And  put  him  down  to  roast    The  other's 

limbs 
He  chopped  into  the  caldron  to  be  boiled. 
And  I,  with  the  tears  raining  from  my 

eyes, 
Stood    near  the  Cyclops,  ministering   to 

him; 
The  rest,  in  the  recesses  of  the  cave, 
Clung  to  the  rock  like  bats,  bloodless  with 

fear. 
When  he  was  filled  with  my  companions' 

flesh. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and 

sent 
A  loathsome  exhalation  from  his  maw. 
Then  a  divine  thought  came  to  me.    I 

filled 
The  cup  of  Maron,  and  I  offered  him 
To  taste,  and  said:  —  <  Child  of  the  Ocean 

God, 
Behold  what  drink  the  vines  of  Greece  pro- 
duce. 
The  exultation  and  the  joy  of  Bacchus.' 
He,  satiated  with  his  unnatural  food, 
Beceived  it,  and  at  one  draught  drank  it  off, 
And,  taking  my  hand,  prais^  me:  —  *  Thou 

hast  given 


A  sweet  draught  after  a  sweet  meal,  dear 

guest' 
And  I  perceiving  that  it  pleased  him,  filled 
Another  cup,  well  knowing  that  the  wine 
Would  wound  him  soon  and  take  a  suro 

revenge. 
And  the  charm  fascinated  him,  and  I 
Plied  him  cup  after  cup,  untU  the  drink 
Had  warmed  his  entrails,  and  he  sang  aloud 
In  concert  with  my  wailing  fellow-seamen 
A  hideous  discord  —  and  the  cavern  rung. 
I  have  stolen  out,  so  that  if  you  will 
Tou  may  achieve  m^  safety  and  your  own. 
But  say,  do  you  desire,  or  not,  to  fly 
This  uncompanionable  man,  and  dwell 
As  was  your  wont  among   the    Grecian 

Nymphs 
Within  the  fanes  of  your  belovM  Grod? 
Your  father  there  within  agrees  to  it. 
But  he  is  weak  aud  overcome  with  wine, 
And,  caught  as  if  with  bird-lime  by  the 

cup, 
He  claps  his  wings  and  crows  in  doting  joy. 
You  who  are  youn^^,  escape  with  me,  and  fiiid 
Bacchus  your  ancient  fnend;  unsuited  he 
To  this  rude  Cyclops. 

CHORUS 

Oh,  my  dearest  friend, 
That  I  could  see  that  day,  and  leave  for- 
ever 
The  impious  Cyclops. 


CLTSSBS 

Listen  then  what  a  punbhment  I  have 
For  this  fell  monster,  how  secure  a  flight 
From  your  hard  servitude. 

CHORUS 

Oh,  sweeter  far 
Than  is  the  music  of  an  Asian  lyre 
Would  be  the  news  of   Polypheme   de- 
stroyed. 

ULTS8ES 

Delighted  with  the  Bacchic  drink  he  coes 
To  call  his  brother  Cyclops,  who  in2u£it 
A  village  upon  ^tna  not  far  off. 

CHORUS 

I  understand,  catching  him  when  alone 
You  think  by  some  measure  to  dispatd 

him, 
Or  thrust  him  from  the  precipice. 
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UI.T8SB8 

Oh,  Bo; 
Nothing  of  that  kind;  my  device  is  subUe. 

OHOBUS 

How  then  ?    I  heard  of  old  that  thou  wert 
wise. 

ULT88B8 

I  will  dissuade  him  from  this  plan,  by  say- 
ing 
It  were  unwise  to  gire  the  Cyclopses 
This  precious  drink,  which  if  enjoyed  alone 
Womd  make  life  sweeter  for  a   longer 

time. 
When,  vanquished  by  the  Baochio  power, 

he  sleeps, 
There  is  a  trunk  of  olive  wood  within. 
Whose  point  having  made  sharp  with  this 

good  sword 
I  will  conceal  in  fire,  imd  when  I  see 
It  is  alight,  will  fix  it,  burmne  yet, 
Within  the  socket  of  the  Cyclops'  eye 
And  melt  it  out  with  fire;  as  when  a  man 
Turns  by  its  handle  a  great  auger  round, 
Rtting  the  framework  of  a  ship  with  beams. 
So  wiU  I  in  the  Cyclops'  fiery  eye 
Turn  round  the  brand  and  dry  the  pupil 
up. 

OHOBUS 

Joy  I    I  am  mad  with  joy  at  your  device. 

XTLYB8E8 

And  then  with  you,  my  friends,  and  the 

old  man, 
Well  load  the  hollow  depth  of  onr  black 

ship. 
And  row  with  double  strokes  from  this 

dread  shore. 

CHOBUS 

May  I,  as  in  libations  to  a  God, 

Share  in  the  blinding  him  with  the  red' 

brand? 
I  would   have    some    oommnnioo  in  his 

death. 

UI^TSSBS 

Doubtless;  the  brand  is  a  great  brand  to 
hold. 

OBOBUB 

Ohi  I  would  lift  an  hundred  wagon-loads, 
If  like  a  wasp's  nest  I  could  scoop  the  efe 

Out 
Of  the  detested  Cyolopt. 


ULT88BS 

Silence  now ! 
Ye  know  the  close  device;  and  when  I  call, 
Look  ye  obey  the  masters  of  the  craft. 
I  will  not  save  myself  and  leave  behind 
My  comrades  in  the  cave;  I  might  escape 
Having  got  clear  from  that  obscure  recess, 
But 't  were  unjust  to  leave  in  jeopardy 
The  dear  oompanions  who  sailed  here  with 


CfHOBUS 

Come  I  who  is  first,  that  with  his  hand 
Will  urge  down  the  burning  brand 
Through  the  lids,  and  quench  and  pierce 
The  Cyclops'  eye  so  fiery  fierce  ? 

SBinoHOBrs  i 

(Song  within) 
Listen  I  listen  !  he  is  coming, 
A  most  hideous  discord  humming.  ^ 
Drunken,  museless,  awkward,  yelling, 
Far  along  his  rocky  dwelling; 
Jjet  us  with  some  comic  spell 
Teach  the  yet  unteachable. 
By  all  means  he  must  be  blinded. 
If  my  counsel  be  but  minded. 

SEXIOHOBUS  n 

Happy  those  made  odorous 

With  the  dew  which  sweet    grapes 
weep, 
To  the  village  hastening  thus. 

Seek  the  vines  that  soothe  to  sleeps 
Having  first  embraced  thy  friend. 
There  in  luxury  without  end, 
With  the  strings  of  yellow  hair, 
Of  thy  voluptuous  leman  fair, 
Shalt  sit  pUiying  on  a  bed  !  — 
Speak  what  door  is  opeuM  ? 

OTOLOPS 

Ha  I  ha  1  ha  I  1  'm  full  of  wine, 
Heavy  with  the  joy  divine, 
With  the  young  feast  oversated; 
Like  a  merchant's  vessel  freighted 
To  the  water's  edge,  my  crop 
Is  laden  to  the  gullet's  top. 
The  fresh  meadow  grass  of  spring 
Tempts  me  forth  thus  wandering 
To  my  brothers  on  the  mouutains, 
Who  shall    share    the  wine's    twMt 
fountains. 
Bring  the  cask,  O  stranger,  bring  I 
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One  with  eyes  the  fairest 

Cometh  from  his  dwelling; 
Some  one  loves  thee,  rarest, 

Bright  heyond  my  telling. 
In  thy  grace  thou  shinest 
Like  some  nymph  divinest. 
In  her  caverns  dewy; 
All  delights  pursue  thee, 
Soon  pi^  flowers,  sweet-breathing, 
Shall  thy  head  be  wreathing. 

ULTSSBS 

Listen,  O  Cyclops,  for  I  am  well  skilled 
In  Bacchus,  whom  I  gave  thee  of  to  drink. 

CTGLOPS 

WWit  sort  of  God  is  Bacchus  then  ac- 
counted ? 

ULTSSBS 

The  greatest  among  men  for  joy  of  life. 

OTCLOPS 

I  gulped  him  down  with  very  great  delight. 

ULY88B8 

This  18  a  Crod  who  never  injures  men. 

OTCLOPS 

How  does  the  Crod  like  living  in  a  skin  ? 

ULTSSBS 

He  is  content  wherever  he  b  put. 

CT0L0P8 

Gods  should  not  have  their  body  in  a  skin. 

ULTSSBS 

If  he  gives  joy,  what  is  hb  skin  to  yon  ? 

0T0L0P8 

I  hate  the  skin,  but  love  the  wine  within. 

ULTSSBS 

Stay  here,  now  driif k,  and  make  yoor  spirit 
glad. 

0T0L0F8 

Should  I  not  share  thb  liquor  with  my 
brothers  ? 

ULT8SE8 

Keep  it  yourself,  and  be  more  honored  so. 

OTCLOPS 

I  were  more  useful,  giving  to  my  friends. 


ULTSSBS 

But  village  mirth  breeds  contests,  broils, 
and  blows. 

OT0LOP8 

When  I  am  drunk  none  shall  lay  hands  on 
me. 

X7LTS8B8 

A  drunken  man  b  better  within  doors. 

OTCLOPS 

He  b  a  fool,  who,  drinking,  loves  not  mirth. 

ULTS8B9 

But  he  b  wise,  who  drunk  remains  at  home. 

OTCLOPS 

What  shall  I  do,  Silenus  ?    Shall  I  stay  ? 

SILBVUS 

Stay  —  for  what  need  have  you  of  pot 
companions  ? 

OTCLOPS 

Indeed  thb  place  b  closely  carpeted 
With  flowers  and  grass. 

SILBNUS 

And  in  the  sun-warm  noon 
T  b  sweet  to  drink.    Lie  down  beside  m9 

now. 
Placing  your  mighty  sides  upon  the  ground. 

OTCLOPS 

What  do  yon  put  the  cup  behind  me  for  ? 

SILBNUS 

That  no  one  here  may  touch  it. 

OTCLOPS 

Thievbh  one  t 
Yon  want  to  drink.    Here  place  it  in  the 

midst. 
And  thou,  O  stranger,  tell  how  art  thon 

called? 

ULTSSBS 

My  name  b  Nobody.    What  favor  now 
Shall  I  receive  to  praise  you  at  your  hands  ? 

OT0LOP8 

1 11  feast  on  you  the  last  of  your  compan- 
ions. 

ULTSSBS 

You  grant  your  guest  a  fair  reward,  O  Cy- 
clops. 
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0T0LQP8 

OYOLOPS 

Ha  1  what  is  this  ?    Stealing  the  wine,  jou 

Pour  out  the  wine  1 

rogue  I 

CLYSBK8 

SILEirUl 

I  pour;  only  be  silent 

It  was  this  stranger  kissing  me  beeanse 

I  looked  so  beautiful. 

CYCLOPS 

Silence  is  a  hard  task  to  him  who  drinks. 

OTCLOPS 

Tou  shall  repent 

ULYSSES 

For  kissing  the  007  wine  that  loves  you  not. 

Take  it  and  drink  it  off;  leave  net  a  dreg. 

Oh,  that  the  drinker  died  with  his  own 

siLEirus 

draught  1 

fiy  Jupiter  I  you  said  that  I  am  fair. 

CYCLOPS 

CYCLOPS 

Papai !  the  vine  must  be  a  sapient  plant 

Pour  out,  and  only  give  me  the  cup  f ulL 

ULYSSBS 

8ILBKU8 

If  you  drink  much  after  a  mighty  feast, 

How  is  it  mixed  ?  let  me  obserre. 

Moistening  your  thirsty  maw,  you  will  sleep 

CYCLOPS 

If  you  leave  aught,  Bacchus  will  dry  you 

Curse  you ! 

up. 

Give  it  me  so. 

CYCLOPS 

fliLXirus 

Ho  !  ho  1    I  can  scarce  rise.    What  pore 

Not  till  I  see  you  wear 
That  coronal,  and  taste  the  cup  to  you. 

delight  1 
The  heavens  and  earth  appear  to  whiri 
about 

CYCLOPS 

Confusedly.    I  see  the  throne  of  Jove 

Thou  wily  traitor  I 

Now  if  the  Graces  tempted  me  to  kiss 

I  would  not,  for  the  loveliest  of  them  all 

But  the  wine  is  sweet. 

I  would  not  leave  this  Ganymede. 

Ay,  you  will  roar  if  you  are  caught  in 

drinking. 

Polypheme, 

CYCLOPS 

I  am  the  Ganymede  of  Jupiter. 

See  now,  my  lip  is  clean  and  all  my  beard. 

CYCLOPS 

SILBKtTS 

By  Jove  you  are;  I  bore  you  off  from  Dar- 
danus. 

Now  put  your  elbow  right  and  drink  again. 

As  you  see  me  drink  —  ... 

CYCLOPS 

Ulyssbs  and  the  CaoBUs 

How  now  ? 

ULYSSBS 

siLftircs 

Come,  boys  of  Bacchus,  children  of  high 

Ye  Gods,  what  a  delidons  gulp  t 

race, 

This  man  within  is  folded  up  in  sleep, 
And  soon  will  vomit  flesh  from  his  feU  maw; 

CYCLOPS 

Guest,  take  it.    You  pour  out  the  wine  for 

• 

The  brand  under  the  shed  thrusts  out  iU 

me. 

smoke; 

No  preparation  needs,  but  to  bum  out 

iTLYssas 

The  monster's  ^y^:  —  but  bear  yourselves 

The  wine  is  well  accustomed  to  my  hand. 

like  mek. 
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OHOBUS 

We  will  have  courage  like  the  adamant 

rock. 
All  things  are  ready  for  you  here;  go  in 
Before  our  father  shall  perceive  the  noise. 

17LYBSX8 

Vulcan,  JEtnean  king  I  bum  out  with  fire 
The  shining  eye  of  this  thy  neighboring 

monster ! 
And  thou,  O  sleep,  nursling  of  gloomy 

night, 
Descend  unmixed  on  this  God-hated  beast, 
And  suffer  not  Ulysses  and  his  comrades. 
Returning  from  their  famous  Trojan  toils. 
To  perish  by  this  man,  who  cares  not  either 
For    God    or    mortal;    or  I  needs  must 

think 
That  Chance  is  a  supreme  dirinity, 
And  things  divine  are  subject  to  her  power. 

CHORUS 

Soon  a  crab  the  throat  will  seize 

Of  him  who  feeds  upon  his  guest; 
Fire  will  bum  his  lamp-like  eyes 

In  revenge  of  such  a  feast  1 
A  great  oak  stump  now  is  lying 
In  the  ashes  yet  undying. 

Come,  Maron,  come  I 
Raging  let  him  fix  the  doom, 
Let  him  tear  the  eyelid  up 
Of  the  Cyclops  —  that  his  cup 

May  be  evil  I 
Oh,  I  long  to  dance  and  revel 
With  sweet  Bromian,  long  desired^ 
In  loved  ivv  wreaths  attired; 
Leaving  this  abandoned  home  — 
Will  U^  moment  ever  come  7 

VLT86S8 

Be  silent,  ye  wild  things  I    Nay,  hold  your 

peace. 
And  keep  your  lips  quite  close;  dare  not  to 

breathe. 
Or  spit,  or  e'en  wink,  lest  ye  wake  the  mon« 

stcr, — 
Until  his  eye  be  tortured  out  with  fire. 

•HORV8 
Nay,  we  are  silent,  and  we  chaw  the  air. 

tJLTSSES 

Come  now,  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  great 

stake 
^thin  ^  it  is  delightfully  red  hot 


CBOBUS 

Yon  then  command  who  first  should  seize 

the  stake 
To  bum  the  Cyclops'  eye,  that  aU  may  share 
In  the  great  enterprise. 

BBJOOHQRUS  I 

We  are  too  far; 
We  cannot  at  this  distance  from  the  door 
Thrust  fire  into  his  eye. 

ssMioHOBUs  n 

And  we  just  now 
Have  become  lame;  cannot  move  hand  or 
foot 

CHORUS 

The  same  thing  has  occurred  to  us;  our 

ankles 
Are  sprained  with  standing  here,  I  know 

not  how. 

ULTSSBf 

What,  sprained  with  standing  still  ? 

CHOBU8 

And  there  is  dust 
Or  ashes  in  our  eyes,  I  know  not  whence. 

ULT8SB8 

Cowardly  dogs !  ye  will  not  aid  me  then  ? 

CHORUS 

With  pitying  my  own  back  and  my  baclu 

uone, 
And  with  not  wishing  all  my  teeth  knocked 

out. 
This  cowardice  comes  of  itself.    But  stay, 
I  know  a  famous  Orphic  incantation 
To  make  the  brand  stick  of  its  own  accord 
Into  the  skull  of  this  one-eyed  son  of  Earth. 

VLttSEB 

Of  old  I  knew  ye  thus  by  nature;  now 

I  know  ye  better.    I  will  use  the  aid 

Of  my  own  comrades*    Yet  though  weak 

of  hand 
Speak  cheerfully,  that  so  ye  may  awaken 
The  courage  of  my  friends  with  your  blithe 

wonls. 

CBORU8 
This  I  will  do  with  peril  of  my  life, 
And  blind  you  with  my  exhortations,  Cy 
clops. 
Hasten  and  thrast. 
And  parch  up  to  dust^ 
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The  eye  of  tbe  beast, 

Wbo  feeds  on  bis  guest ! 

Burn  and  blind 

Tbe  iEtnean  bind  I 

Scoop  and  draw. 

But  beware  lest  be  claw 

Your  limbs  near  bis  maw. 

GTGLOP8 

Ah  me  I  my  eyesight  is  parched  up  to  cin- 
ders. 

OHOBUS 

What  a  sweet  ptean  1  sing  me  that  again  1 

GTOLOPS 

Ah  me  t  indeed,  what  woe  has  fallen  upon 

me! 
But  wretched  nothings,  think  ye  not  to  flee 
Out  of  this  rock;  I,  standing  at  tbe  outlet, 
Will  bar  the  way  and  catch  you  as  you  pass. 

CHOBUS 

What  are  you  roaring  out,  Cyclops  ? 

GTOLOPS 

I  perish ! 

CHOBUS 

For  yoo  are  wicked. 

OTGLOPS 

And  besides  miserable. 

OBO&ns 
What,  didyon  fall  into  tbe  fire  when  drunk  ? 

OTCLOPS 

•T  was  Nobody  destroyed  me. 

0H0BU8 

Why,  then  no  one 
Can  be  to  blame. 

OYCLOPB 

I  say  't  was  Nobody 
Who  blinded  me. 

OBOBUS 

Why,  then  you  are  not  blind. 

CYCLOPS 

t  wish  you  were  as  blind  as  I  am. 

OROBTTB 


It  cannot  be  that  no  one  made  you  blind. 


Nay, 


CTCL0P8 

You  jeer  me;  where,  I  ask,  is  Nobody  T 

CHOBUS 

Nowhere,  O  Cyclops. 

CYCLOPS 

It   was    that    stranger  ruined  me.     Tlia 

wretch 
First  gave  me  wine  and  then  burned  oat 

my  eye. 
For  wine  is  strong  and  hard  to  struggle 

with. 
Have  they  escaped,  or  are  they  yet  within  ? 

CHOBUS 

They  stand  under  tbe  darkness  of  tbe  rock 
And  cling  to  it. 

CYCLOPS 

At  my  right  hand  or  left  ? 

CHOBUS 

Close  on  your  right. 

CYCLOPS 

Where? 

CHOBUS 

Near  tbe  rock  itself  « 
You  have  them. 

CYCLOPS 

Ob,  misfortune  on  misfortune  1 
I  've  cracked  my  skull. 

CHORUS 

Now  they  escape  you  thereu 

CYCLOPS 

Not  there,  although  yon  say  so. 

CHORUS 

Not  on  that  side. 

CYCLOPS 

Where  then? 

CBOBV9 

They  creep  about  you  on  your  left. 

CYCLOPS 

Ah  t  I  am  mocked  I    They  jeer  me  in  my 
ills. 

OBOBUS 

Not  there  t  be  is  a  liUle  there  beyond  yoo. 
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CTGLOPfl 

Detested  wretch  !  where  are  you  ? 

OLTB8B8 

Far  from  joa 
1  keep  with  care  this  body  of  Ulysses. 

CTOLOPS 

"What  do  you  say?  You  proffer  a  new 
name. 

ULTBSBS 

"My  father  named  me  so;  and  I  hare  taken 

A  full  revenge  for  your  unnatural  feast; 

I  should  have  done  ill  to  have  burned  down 
Troy 

And  not  revenged  the  murder  of  my  com- 
rades. 

CTOLOPS 

Ai  I  ai  I  the  ancient  oracle  is  accomplished; 
Xt   said  that  I  should  have  my  eyesight 

blinded 
By  you  coming  from  Troy,  yet  it  foretold 
That  you  should  pay  the  penalty  for  thb 
By  wandering  long  over  the  homeless  sea. 

^  ULT88SS 

I  bid  thee  weep  —  consider  what  I  say; 
I  go  towards  tne  shore  to  drive  my  ship 
To  mine  own  land,  o'er  the  Sicilian  wave. 

OTCLOPS 

Not  so,  if,  whelming  you  with  this  huge 

stone, 
I  can  crush  you  and  all  your  men  together. 
I  will  descend   upon  the    shore,    though 

blind. 
Groping  my  way  adown  the  steep  ravine. 

CHORUS 

And  we,  the  shipmates  of  Ulysses  now. 
Will  serve  our    Bacchus  all  our   happy 
lives. 


EPIGRAMS  FROM  THE  GREEK 

I 

SPIRIT  OF  PLATO 

Eaolb  I    why    soarest   thou   above   that 

tomb  ? 
To  what  sublime  and  star-y-paven  home 
Floatestthou?^ 


I  am  the  image  of  swift  Plato's  spirit, 
Ascending  heaven;  Athens  doth  inherit 
His  corpse  below. 

Undated.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1880, 1st  ed. 


U 


CIRCUMSTANCE 

A  MAN  who  was  about  to  hang  himself, 
Finding  a  purse,  then  threw  away  his 
rope; 
The  owner,  coming  to  reclaim  his  pelf. 
The  halter  found,  and  used  it.    So  is 
Hope 
Changed  for  Despair;  one  laid  upon  the 
shelf, 
We  take    the   other.    Under    heaven's 
high  cope 
Fortune  is  Goa;  all  you  endure  and  do 
Depends  on  circumstance  as  much  as  you. 
Undated.    Mrs.  Shelley,  1839, 1st  ed. 

Ill 
TO  STELLA 

FROM  PLATO 

Medwin  describes  the  composition  of  this 
stanza :  *  Plato^s  epigram  on  Aster^  which 
Shelley  had  applied  to  Keats,  happened  to  be 
mentioned,  and  I  asked  Shelley  if  he  ^  coold 
render  it.  He  took  up  the  pen  and  impro- 
vised.' 

It  was  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley  In  her  first 
collected  edition,  1839,  as  was  a\»o  the  follow- 
ing. 

Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the 
living, 
Ere  thy  fair  light  had  fled; 
Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hesperu% 


givmg 
New  splendor  to  the  dead. 


IV 
KISSING  HELENA 

FROM  PLATO 

Kissmo  Helena,  together 

With  my  kiss,  my  soul  beside  it 
Came  to  my  lips,  and  there  I  kep^  it, . 
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For  the  poor  thing  had  wandered  thither, 
To  follow  where  the  kiss  should  guide  it, 
Oh,  cruel  I,  to  intercept  it  I 


FROM   MOSCHUS 
*  1 
7iw  i\a  r^  yKaviAy  Zray  (iif€fu>t  hrpifM  iS^AAp 

When  winds  that  move  not  its  calm  sur^ 

face  sweep 
The  azure  sea,  I  love  the  land  no  more; 
The  smiles  of  the  serene  and  tranquil  deep 
Tempt  mj  unquiet  mind.    But  when  the 

roar 
Of  ocean's  gray  abyss  resounds,  and  foam 
Grathers  upon  the  sea,  and  vast  waves  burst, 
I  turn  from  the  drear  aspect  to  the  home 
Of  earth  and  its  deep  woods,  where,  inter* 

spersed, 
When  winds  blow  loud,  pines  make  sweet 

melody. 
Whose  house  is  some  lone  bark,  whose  toll 

the  sea, 
Whose  prey  the  wandering  fish,  an  evil 

lot 
Has  chosen.    But  I  my  languid  limbs  will 

fling 
Beneath  the  plane,  where  the  brook's  mur- 
muring 
Moves   the  calm  spirit,  but    disturbs    it 

not. 
tJndatmi.    I^lbli8hed  with  JI^mCot,  1816. 


11 

PAN,  ECHO,  AND  THE  SATYR 

Pan  loved  his  neighbor  Echo,  but  that 
child 
Of  Earth  and  Air  pined  for  the  Satyr 
leaping; 
The  Sat^r  loved  with  wasting   madness 
wild 
The  bright  nymph  Lyda;  and  so  three 
went  weeping. 
As  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  loved  the  Satyr, 
The  Satyr,  Lyda;  and  so  love  consumed 
them. 
And  thus  to  each  — which  was  a  woful 
matter  — 
To   bear   what   they   inflicted   Justice 
doomed  them; 


For,  inasmuch  as    each  might  hate  the 
lover, 
Each,  loving,  so  was  hated.  —  Ye  that 
love  not 
Be  warned  —  in  thought  turn  this  example 
over. 
That  when  ye  love,  the  like  retnm  ye 
prove  not. 

Undated.    Published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  Poti^ 
humous  Poenut  1824. 

Ill 

FRAGMENT  OF  THE  ELEGY  OiY 
THE   DEATH  OF  BION 

Ye    Dorian    woods    and    waves     lament 
ttloud,  — 

Augment  your  tide,  O  streams,  with  fruit- 
less tears. 

For  the  belov^  Bion  is  no  more. 

Let  every  tender  herb  and  plant  and  flower, 

From    each    dejected  bud    and  droopiug 
bloom, 

Shed   dews  of   liquid   sorrow,  and  with 
breath 

Of  melancholy  sweetness  on  the  wind 

Diffuse  its  languid  love;  let  roses  bhish, 

Anemones  grow  paler  for  the  loss 

Their  dells  have  known;  and  thou,  O  hya- 
cinth. 

Utter  thy  legend  now — yet  more,  dumb 
flower. 

Than  'ah  I  alas  ! '  —  thine  is  no  common 
grief  — 

Bion  the  [sweetest  singer]  is  no  more. 
Undated.    Published  by  Fonnaii,  1876w 


FROM   BION 

FRAGMENT  OP  THE  ELEGY  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  ADONIS 

I  MOURK  Adonis  dead — loveliest  Adonis  — 
Dead,  dead  Adonis  —  and  the  Loves  la* 

ment. 
Sleep  no  more,  Venus,  wrapped  in  poxple 

woof. 
Wake,  violet-stolM  queen,  and  weave  Um 

erovn 
Of  Death  — 'tis  Mteeir  oaUs  — fbr  be  k 

deadl 
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The    lovely  one    lies  wounded    in  the 

mountains, 
His  white    thigh  struck  with   the  white 

tooth;  he  scarce 
Tet  breathes;  and  Venus  hangs  in  agony 

there. 
The  dark  blood  wanders  o'er  his  snowy 

limbs. 
His  eyes  beneath  their  lids  are  lustreless, 
The  rose  has  fled  from  his  wan  lips,  and 

there 
That  kiss  is  dead,  which  Venus  gathers 

yet. 

A  deep,  deep  wound  Adonis  .  .  . 
A  deeper  Venus  bears  upon  her  heart. 
See,  his  belorM  dogs  are  gathering  round  — 
The  Oread  nymphs  are  weeping.  Aphrodite 
With  hair  unbound  is  wandering  through 

the  woods, 
Wildered,  ungirt,  unsandalled  —  the  thorns 

pierce 
Her  hastening  feet  and  drink  her  sacred 

blood. 
Bitterly  screaming  out  she  is  driven  on 
Through  the  long  vales;  and  her  Assyrian 

boy. 
Her  love,  her  husband  calls.     The  purple 

blood 
From  his  struck  thigh  stains  her  white 

navel  now. 
Her    bosom,  and    her  neck    before    like 

snow. 

Alas  for  Cytherea  1  the  Loves  moom  — 
The  lovely,  the  beloved  is  gone  !  —  And 

now 
Her  saered  beauty  vanishes  away. 
For  Venus  whilst  Adonis  lived  was  fair — 
Alas  I  her  loveliness  is  dead  with  him. 
The  oaks  and    mountains  cry,   Ai !    ai  I 

Adonis  ! 
The  sprines  their  waters  change  to  tears 

and  weep  — 
The  flowers  are  withered  up  with  grief  . . . 

Ai  t  ai  I  Adonis  is  dead 

Echo  resounds  Adonis  dead. 

Who  will  weep  not  thy  dreadful  woe,  O 

Venus? 
Soon  as  she  saw  and  knew  the  mortal 

wound 
Of  her  Adonis  —  saw  the  life  blood  flow 
From  his  fair  thigh,  now  wasting,  wailing 

loud 


She  clasped    him,  and  cried  *Stay 

Adonis  I 
Stay,  direst  one,  — 

and  mix  my  lips  with  thine  t 
Wake  yet  a  while  Adonis  —  oh,  but  once  I 
That  I  may  kiss  thee  now  for  the  last 

time  — 
But  for  as  long  as  one  short  kiss  may  live  1 
Oh,  let  thy  breath  flow  from  thy  dying  soul 
Even  to  my  mouth  and  heart,  that  I  may 

suck 
That 

Undated.    Published  by  Forman,  1870. 


FROM  VIRGIL 

THE  TENTH  ECLOGUE 
[V.  1-26] 

Melodious  Arethusa,  o'er  my  verse 
Shed  thou  once  more  the  spirit  of  thy 
stream. 
Who  denies  verse  to  Gallns?     So,  when 
thou 
Glidest  beneath  the  green  and  purple 
gleam 
Of  Syracusan  waters,  mayst  thou  flow 

Uumingled  with  the  bitter  Doric  dew  ! 
Begin,  and,  whilst  the  goats  are  browsing 
now 
The  soft  leaves,  in  our  way  let  us  pursue 
Tlie  melancholy  loves  of  Callus.    List ! 
We  sing  not  to  the  dead;  the  wild  woods 
knew 
His  sulFerines,  and  their  echoes  .  .  . 
Young  Naiads,        in  what   far  wood- 
lands Mrild 
Wandered  ye  when  unworthy  love  pos- 
sessed 
Tour  Gallus  ?    Not  where  Piudus  is  up- 
piled, 
Nor  where  Pamassns'  sacred  mount,  nor 

where 
Aonian  Aganippe  expands 
The  laurels  and  the  myrtle-copses  dim. 
The  pine-encircled  mountain,  Msenalus, 
The  cold  crags  of  Lyo»ns,  weep  for  him; 
And  Sylvan,  crowned  with  rustic  cor- 
onals. 
Came  shaking  in  his  speed  the  budding 

wands 
And  heavy  lilies  which  he  bore;  we  knew 
Fan  the  Arcadian. 
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What    madness    is    this,    Gallus?      Thj 

heart's  care 
With  willing  steps  pursues  another  there. 
Undated.    Puhlished  hy  Roieetti,  1870. 


FROM  DANTE 


ADAPTED  FROM  A  SONNET  IN  THE  VITA 
NUOVA 

Forman  who  pobUshed  the  lines,  1876. 
▼ouches  for  them  thus :  *  These  lines  .  .  .  are 
Said  to  have  been  scratched  by  Shelley  on  a 
window-pane  at  a  house  wherein  he  lodged 
while  staying  in  London.  I  hare  them  on  the 
authority  of  a  gentleman  whose  mother  was 
the  proprietress  of  the  house.' 

What  Mary  is  when  she  a  little  smiles 
I  cannot  even  tell  or  call  to  mind. 
It  is  a  miracle  so  new,  so  rare. 


II 
SONNET 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI  /<?  GUIDO  CAVALCANTI 

GuiDO,  I  would  that  Lappo,  thou,  and  I, 
Led  by  some  strong  enchantment,  might 

ascend 
A  magic  ship,  whose  charmkL  sails  should 

fly 
With  winds  at  will  where'er  our  thoughts 

might  wend, 
So  that  no  change,  nor  any  evil  chance 
Should  mar  our    joyous  voyage,  but    it 

might  be 
That  even  satiety  should  still  enhance 
Between  ourhesrts  their  strict  community; 
And  that  the  bounteous  wizard  then  would 

place 
Vanna  and  Bice  and  my  eentle  love. 
Companions  of  our  wandering,  and  would 

grace 
With  passionate  talk  wherever  we  might 

rove 
Our  time,  and  each  were  as  content  and 

free 
As  I  believe  that  thou  and  I  should  be. 
Undated.    Published  with  Alastar,  1810. 


Ill 

THE  FIRST  CANZONE  OF  THE 
CONVITO 


Te  who  intelligent  the  Third  Heaven  more. 
Hear  the  discourse  which  is  within  my 

heart. 
Which  cannot  be  declared,  it  seems  so 

new. 
The  Heaven  whose  course  follows  jour 

power  and  art. 

0  gentle  creatures  that  ye  are  I  me  drew. 
And  therefore  may  I  dare  to  speak  to 

you, 
Even  of  the  life  which  now  I  live,  —  and 
yet 

1  pray  that  ye  will  hear  me  when  I  cry. 
And  tell  of  mine  own  Heart  this  novelty; 

How  the  lamenting  Spirit  moans  in  it, 
And  how  a  voice  there  murmurs  against  her 
Who  came  on    the    refulgeuoe  of    your 
sphere. 


A  sweet  Thought,  which  was  onoe  the  life 
within 
This  heavy  Heart,  many  a  time  and  oft 
Went  up  before  our  Father's  feet,  and 
there 
It  saw  a  glorious  Lady  throned  aloft; 
And  its  sweet  talk  of  her  my  soul  did  win. 
So  that  I  said,  <  Thither  I  too  will  fare.' 
That  Thought  is  fled,  and  one  doth 
now  appear 
Which  tyrannizes  me  with  such  fierce  stress 
That  my  heart  trembles  —  ye  may  see  it 

leap  — 
And  on  another  Lady  bids  me  keep 
Mine  eyes,  and  says:    '  Who  would  have 

blessedness 
Let  him  but  look  upon  that  Lady's  eyes; 
Let  him  not  fear  the  agony  of  si^^ 

in 

This  lowly  Thought,  which  once  would  talk 

with  me 
Of  a  bright  Seraph  sitting  crowned  on  high» 
Found  such  a  cruel  foe  it  died ;  and  so 
My  Spirit  wept  —  the  grief  is  hot  even 
now  — 
And  said,  *  Alas  for  me  I  now  swift  oould  . 
flee 
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That  piteous  Tbongbt  which  did  my  life 
console ! ' 
And  the  afflicted  one  qaeetion- 

ing 
Mine  eyes,  if  such  a  Ladj  saw  they 
never, 
And  why  they  would  .  .  . 
I  said:    'Beneath  those  eyes  might 
stand  forever 
He  whom  regards  mnst  kill  with  .  .  . 

To  have  known  their  power  stood  me  in 

little  stead; 
Those  eyes  have  looked  on  me,  and  I  am 
dead.' 

IV 

<Thoa  art  not  dead,  but  thou  hast  wan- 
der^ 
Thou   Soul  of  ours,  who  thyself   dost 
fret,' 

A  Spirit  gentle  Love  beside  me  said: 
'  For  thskt  fair  Lady,  whom  thou  dost  re- 
gret, 

Hath  so  transformed  the  life  which  thou 
hast  led. 

Thou  seomest  it,  so  worthless  art  thou 
made. 

And  see  how  meek,  how  pitiful,  how  staid, 

Yet  courteous,  in  her  majesty  she  is. 
And  still  call  thou  her  **  Woman"  in  thy 

thought; 
Her  whom,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest  not. 

Thou  wilt  behold  deokcMl  with  such  loveli- 
ness. 

That  thou  wilt  cry:  **  [Love]  only  Lord,  lo 
here 

Thy  handmaiden,  do  what  thou  wilt  with 
hep." ' 


My  song,  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few 
Who  fitly  shall  conceive  thy  reasoning, 
Of  such  hard  nuitter  dost  thou  enters 
tain. 
Whence,    if    by    misadventure    chance 
should  bring 
Thee  to  base  company,  as  chance  may  do, 
Quite  unaware  of  what  thou  dost  con- 
tain, 
I  prithee  comfort  thy  sweet  self  again, 
My  last  delight;  tell  them  that  they  are 

dull. 
And  bid  them  own  that  thou  art  beautiful. 
Published  (i-iv)  by  Gamettt  1862,  with  date, 
1820;  v  with  EpipM^ckidUm,  1821. 


IV 


MATILDA     GATHERING    FLOW- 
ERS 

FCBOATOBIO,  XZVili.  1-51 

Published  by  Medwin«  The  Angler  in  Wales, 
1884,  and  Life  of  ShtUey,  1847,  and  completed 
by  Gamett,  1802.  Medwin  describes  how  he 
obtained  the  copy :  *  I  had  also  the  advantage 
of  reading  Dante  with  him ;  he  lamented  that 
no  adequate  translation  existed  of  the  Divina 
Commeaiay  and  though  he  thought  highly  of 
Garev*8  work,  —  with  which  he  said  he  had  for 
Uie  itaX  time  studied  the  original,  praising  the 
fidelity  of  the  version,  —  it  by  no  means  satis- 
fied him.  What  he  meant  iiy  an  adequate 
translation  was  one  in  terza  rima  ;  for,  in  Shel- 
ley's own  words,  he  held  it  an  essential  justice 
to  an  author  to  render  him  in  the  same  form. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  never  attempted  this,  and, 
looking  amonff  his  papers,  he  showed,  and  gave 
me  to  copy,  &  following  fragment  from  the 
PurgatonOf  which  leaves  on  the  mind  an  inex- 
tiuguishable  reeret  that  he  had  not  completed 
—  nay,  more,  that  he  did  not  employ  himself 
in  rendering  other  of  the  finest  passages.' 

And  earnest  to  explore  within  —  around  — 
That  divine  wood  whose  thick  green  living 

woof 
Tempered  the  young  day  to  the  sight,  I 

wound 

Up  the  green  slope,  beneath  the  forest's 
roof. 

With  slow  soft  steps  leaving  the  mountain's 
steep; 

And  sought  those  inmost  labyrinths'  motion- 
proof 

Against   the   air,  that,  in  that   stillness 

deep 
And  solemn,  struck  upon  my  forehead  bare 
The  slow,  soft  stroke  of  a  continuous  •  .  . 

In  which  the  leaves  tremblingly 

were 
All  bent  towards  that  part  where  earliest 
The  sacred  hill  obscures  the  morning  air. 

Yet  were  they  not  so  shaken  from  the 

rest. 
But  that  the  birds,  perched  on  the  utmost 

spray. 
Incessantly  renewing  their  blithe  quest, 
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With  perfect  joy  received  the  early  day, 
Singiug  within  the  glancing  leaves,  whose 

sound 
Kept  a  low  burden  to  their  roundelay, 

Such  as  from  bough    to  bough    gathers 

around 
The  pine  forest  on  bleak  Chiassi's  shore, 
When  iEolus  Sirocco  has  unbound. 

My  slow  steps  had  already  borne  me  o'er 
Such  space  within  the  antique  wood  that  I 
Perceived  not  where  I  entered  any  more, 

When,  lo  I    a  stream  whose  little  waves 

went  by, 
Bending  towards  the  left  through  grass  that 

grew 
Upon  its  bank,  impeded  suddenly 

My  going  on.    Water  of  purest  hue 
On  earth  would  appear  turbid  and  impure 
Compared  with  this,  whose  unconoealing 
dew. 

Dark,  dark,  yet  clear,  moved  onder  the 

obscure 
Eternal  shades,  whose  interwoven  looms 
No  ray  of  moon  or  sunshine  would  endure. 

I  moved  not  with  my  feet,  but  mid  the 
glooms 

Pierced  with  my  charmM  eye,  contemplat- 
ing 

The  mighty  multitude  of  fresh  May  blooms 

That  starred  that  night;  when,  even  as  a 

thing 
That  suddenly,  for  blank  astonishment, 
Charms  every  sense,  and  makes  aU  thought 

take  wing, — 

A  solitary  woman !  and  she  went 
Singing,  and  gathering  flower  after  flower, 
WiUi  which  her  way  was  painted  and  be- 
sprent. 

*  Bright  lady,  who,  if  looks  had  ever  power 
To  bear  true  witness  of  the  heart  within. 
Dost  bask  under  the  beams  of  love,  come 

lower 

*  Towards  this  hank.  I  prithee  let  me  win 
This  much  of  thee,  to  come,  that  I  may  hear 
Tliy  song.  Like  Proserpine,  in  Enna's  gleoi 


'  Thou  seemest  to  my  foncy,  singing  here 
And  gathering  flowers,  as  that  hit  maiden 

when 
She  lost  the  spring,  and  Ceres  her,  more 

dear.' 

V 
UGOLINO 

DTFEBNO  xJziii.  22-75 

TRANSLATED  BY  MEDWIN  AND  COR- 
RECTED BY  SHELLEY 

Medwin  describes  this  joint  comporitioo: 
'  At  2Shelley*8  request  and  with  his  aaBistanoe, 
I  attempted  to  give  the  Ugolino,  which  is 
valuable  to  the  admirers  of  Shelley,  on  ac- 
count of  his  numerous  corrections,  which  al- 
most indeed  make  it  his  own.* 

The  piece  was  first  published  in  Medwin's 
Sketches  in  Hindoottan  with  other  poeme,  1821, 
and  revised  in  the  present  form,  with  Shelley's 
part  in  italics,  in  Life  of  Sheilei^j  1847.  For- 
maa  conjectures  that  he  ascribes  le»  to  Shelley 
than  was  due.  Shelley  is  said  to  have  com- 
plained to  Mrs.  Shelley  that  Medwin  had  car- 
ried off  some  of  his  translations. 

Now  had  the  loophole  of  that  dungeon,  still 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Famine's  Tower 

from  me. 
And  where  't  is  fit  that  many  another  will 

Be  doomed  to  linger  in  captivity. 

Shown  through  its  narrow  opening  in  my 

cell 
Moon  after  moon  slow  uxming^  when  a  sleep, 

That  of  the  future  burst  the  veil^  in  dream 
VisOea  me.    It  was  a  slumber  deep 
And  evil ;  for  I  saw^  or  I  did  seem 

To  see  that  tyrant  Lord  his  revels  keep, 
The  leader  of  the  cruel  hunt  to  them. 
Chasing  the  wolf  and  wolf-cube  up  the 
steep 

Ascent,  that  from  the  Pisan  is  the  screen 
Of  Lucca  ;  with  him  Gualaiidi  came, 
Sismondi,  and  Lanfranchi,  bloodhounds  lean, 

Trained  to  the  sftort  and  eager  for  the  game. 
Wide  ranging  m  his  front;  but  soon  were 

seen. 
Though  by  so  short  a  course,  with  spirits 

tame. 
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The  father  and  his  whelps  to  flag  at  once^ 
And  then  the  sharp  fangs    gored    their 

bosoms  deep. 
Ere  mom  I  roused  myself,  and  heard  my 


For  they  were  with  me,  moaning  in  their 

sleep, 
And  begging  bread.    Ah  for  those  darling 

ones  I 
Right  cmel  art  thou,  if  thoa  dost  not  weep 

In  thinking  of  my  sool's  sad  angary; 
And  if  thou  weepest  not  now,  weep  neyer 

more! 
They  were  already  waked,  as  wont  drew 

nigh  . 

The  allotted  honr  for  food,  and  in  that  hour 
Each  drew  a  presage    from  his   dream. 

When  I 
Heard  locked  beneath  me  of  that  horrible 

tower 

The  outlet;  then  into  their  eyes  alone 
I  looked  to  read  myself,  without  a  sign 
Or  word.    I  wept  not — turned  within  to 
stone. 

They  wept  aloud,  and  little  Anselm  mine, 
SedOy  —  ^was  my  youngest,  dearest  little 

one,— ^ 
*  What  ails  thee,  father  I  why  look  so  at 

thine?' 

In  all  that  day,  and  all  the  following  night, 
I  wept  not,  nor  replied;  but  when  to  shine 
Upon  the  world,  not  us,  came  forth  the 
light 

Of  the  new  sun,  and  thwart  my  prison 
thrown 

Gleamed  through  its  narrow  chink,  a  dole- 
ful sigh^ 

T%reefaeeSf  each  the  reflex  of  my  own, 

Were  imaaed  by  its  faint  and  ahastly  ray  ; 
Then  I,  of  either  hand  unto  the  bone. 
Gnawed,  in  my  agony;  and  thinking  they 

T  waa  done  from  hunger  pangs,  in  their 

exoees, 
All  of  a  sadden  raise  themselyes,  and  say, 
'  Father  I  onr  woes,  so  great,  were  yet  the 

leas 


Would  you  bat  eat  of  us,  —  't  was  you  who 

Our  bodies  in  these  weeds  of  wretchedness. 
Despoil  them,*    Not  to  make  their  hearts 
more  sad, 

I    hushed   myself.    That    day    is    at    its 

close, — 
Another — still  we  were  all  mute.    Oh,  had 
The  obdurate  earth  opened  to  end    our 

woes  I 

The  fourth  day  dawned,  and  when  the  new 

sun  shone. 
Outstretched  himself  before  me  as  it  rose 
My  Gaddo,  saying,    ^  Help,  father !  hast 

then  none 

'For  thine  own  child  —  is  there  no  help 

from  thee  ? ' 
He  died  —  there  at  my  feet  —  and  one  by 

one, 
I  saw  them  fall,  plainly  as  you  see  me. 

Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  day,  ere  't  was 

dawn, 
I  found  myself  Uind^groping  o'er  the  three. 
Three  days  I  called  them  after  they  were 

gone. 

Famine  of  grief  can  get  the  mastery. 


SONNET 

TRANSLATED     FROM     THE     ITALIAN    OP 
CAVALCANTI 

OUmO  CAyALCAKTI  to  DAKTB  ALIGHIEBI 

Published  by  Forman,  1876,  and  dated  by 
him  1815. 

Rbturnino  from  its  daily  quest,  my  Spirit 
Changed  thoughts  and  yile  in  thee  doth 

weep  to  And. 
It  grieves  me  that  thy  mild  and  gentle 

mind 
Those  ample  yirtnes  which  it  did  inherit 
Has  lost    Once  thou  didst  loathe  the  mul- 

titude 
Of  blind  and  madding  men;  I  then  loved 

thee  — 
I  loved  thy  lofty  songs  and  that  sweet 

mood 
When  thou  wert  faithful  to  thyself  and  me* 
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I  dare  not  now  throngh  thj  degraded  state 
Own  the  delight  thy  strains  inspire  —  in 

vain 
I  seek  wliat  onoe  thon  wert  —  we  cannot 

meet 
As  we  were  wont.    Again,  and  yet  again, 
Ponder  my  words:  so  the  false  Spirit  shall 

And  leave  to  thee  thy  true  integrity. 

SCENES      FROM     THE     MAGICO 
PRODIGIOSO 

TRANSLATED     FROM     THE    SPANISH     OP 
CALDERON 

Shelley*!  acquaintance  with  Spuiith  began 
apparenUy  with  reading  Galderon  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Gisbonie  in  Aagost,  1819,  and  imder 
Charles  Clairmont^s  friendly  tutoring  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  He  wrote  to  Pea- 
cook  in  the  former  month : 

Shelley  (from  Jjeghorn)  to  Peacock,  August 
22  (?),  1810:  *I  have  been  reading  Calderon 
in  Spanish  [with  Mn.  Gisborne].  A  kind  of 
Shakespeare  is  this  Calderon ;  and  I  have  some 
thoughts,  if  I  find  that  I  cannot  do  anything 
better,  of  translating  some  of  lus  plays ; '  and 
again  in  September:  *  Charles  Ulairmont  is 
now  with  ns  on  his  way  to  Vienna.  He  has 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  Spain,  where  he  has 
learned  Spanish,  and  I  make  him  read  Spamsh 
all  day  long.  It  is  a  most  powerful  and  ex- 
pressive language,  and  I  have  alreadv  learned 
sufficient  to  rMd  with  great  ease  their  poet 
Calderon.  I  have  read  about  twelve  of  his 
Some  of  them  certainly  deserve  to  be 


plays, 
ranked 


ranked  amongst  the  g^randest  and  most  perfect 
productions  of  the  human  mind.  He  exceeds 
all  modem  dramatists,  with  the  exception  of 
Shakespeare,  whom  he  resembles,  however,  in 
the  depth  of  thought  and  subtlety  of  imagina- 
tion of  his  writingfs,  and  in  the  rare  power 
of  interweaving  delicate  and  powerful  comic 
traits  with  the  most  tn^fical  situations,  without 
dimimshing  their  interest.  I  rate  him  far  above 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.'  Shelley  translated 
these  scenes  in  March,  1822,  and  Uiey  had  not 
received  his  final  correction.  They  were  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Shelley,  Potthunum  Poem, 
1824. 

SoBmB  I.  —  Enter  Ctprian,  dreeeed  <u  a  8tu~ 
dent ;  Clabih  and  MosoON  eupoor  SeholarSf 
with  books. 


In  the  sweet  solitude  of  this  calm  place, 
This  intricate  wild  wilderness  of  trees 


And  flowers  and  undergrowth  of  odoroos 

plants, 
LeaTC  me;  the  books  yon  brought  out  of 

the  bouse 
To  me  are  ever  best  society. 
And  while  with  glorious  festival  and  song, 
Antioch  now  celebrates  the  consecration 
Of  a  proud  temple  to  great  Jupiter, 
And  bears  his  image  in  loud  jubilee 
To  its  new  shrine,  I  would  consume  what 

stiU 
Lives  of  the  dying  day  in  studious  thought. 
Far  from  the  throng  ,and  turmoil.    You, 

my  friends, 
Go,  and  enjoy  the  festival;  it  will 
Be  worth  your  pains.    Ton  may  return  for 

me 
When  the  sun  seeks  its  grave  among  the 

billows. 
Which  among  dim  gray  clouds  on  the  hori- 
zon, 
Dance  like  white  plumes  upon  a  hearse;  — 

and  here 
I  shall  expect  you. 

MO0GON 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind. 
Great  as  my  haste  to  see  the  festival 
Certainly  b,  to  leave  you.  Sir,  without 
Just  saying  some  three  or  four  thousand 

words. 
How  is  it  possible  that  on  a  day 
Of  such  festivity  you  can  be  content 
To  come  forth  to  a  solitary  country 
With  three  or  four  old  books,  and  turn 

your  back 
On  all  this  mirth  ? 

GLARIK 

My  master 's  in  the  right; 
There  is  not  anything  more  tiresome 
Than  a  procession  day,  with  troops,  and 

priests, 
And  dances,  and  all  that 

MOSOQN 

From  first  to  last, 
Clarin,  you  are  a  temporizing  flatterer; 
You  praise  not  what  you  feel  but  what  he 

does. 
Toadeater ! 

OLARnr 
Yon  lie  —  under  a  mistake  — 
For  this  is  the  most  civil  sort  of  lie 
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That  can  be  given  to  a  man's  face.    I  now 
Saj  what  I  think. 

OYPBIAK 

Enoogb,  you  foolish  fellows  I 
Puffed  up  with  your  own  doting  ignorance. 
You  always  take  the  two  sides  of  one  ques- 
tion. 
Now  go;  and  as  I  said,  return  for  me 
When  night  falls,  veiling  in  its  shadows 

wide 
This  glorious  fabric  of  the  universe. 

MOSCON 

How  happens  it,  although  you  can  main- 
tain 
The  folly  of  enjoying  festivals. 
That  yet  you  go  there  ? 

CLARIN 

Nay,  the  consequence 
Is  clear.    Who  ever  did  what  he  advises 
Others  to  do?  — 

MOSCON 

Would  that  niy  feet  were  wings, 
So  would  I  fly  to  Livia. 

[Exit, 

CLABIN 

To  speak  truth, 
Livia  is  she  who  has  surprised  my  heart; 
But  he  is  more  than  half  way  there.  —  Soho  I 
Livia,  I  come;  good  sport,  Livia,  Soho  I 

[Exit, 

OTFBIAK 

Now,  since  I  am  alone,  let  me  examine 
The  question  which  has  long  disturbed  my 

mind 
With  doubt,  since  first  I  read  in  Flinius 
The  words  of  mystic  import  and  deep  sense 
In  which  he  defines  God.    My  intellect 
Can  find  no  God  with  whom  these  marks 

and  signs 
Fitlv  Agree.    It  is  a  hidden  tmth 
Which  I  must  fathom. 

(Ctpbiah  reads;  the  Demon,  dressed  in  a 
Cmtrt  dress,,  enters) 


Search  even  as  thou  wilt. 
But  then  shalt  never  find  what  I  can  hide. 

CTPBIAK 

What  noise  is  that  among  the  bonghs? 

Who  moves  ? 
What  art  thou  ?~ 


DEMON 

'T  is  a  foreign  gentleman. 
Even  from  this  morning  I  have  lost  my  way 
In  this  wild  place;  and  my  poor  horse  at 

last. 
Quite  overcome,  has  stretched  himself  upon 
The  enamelled  tapestry  of  this  mossy  moun- 
tain. 
And  feeds  and  rests  at  the  same  time.    I 

was 
Upon  my  way  to  Antioch  upon  business 
Of  some  importance,  but  wrapped  up  in 

cares 
(Who  is  exempt  from  this  inheritance  ?) 
I  parted  from  my  company,  and  lost 
My  way,  and  lost  my  servants  and  my  com- 
rades. 


'T  is  sin^lar  that  even  within  the  sight 
Of  the  high  towers  of  Antioch  you  could  lose 
Tour  way.    Of  all  the  avenues  and  green 

paths 
Of  this  wild  wood  there  is  not  one  but  leads. 
As  to  its  centre,  to  the  walls  of  Antioch; 
Take  which  you  will  you  cannot  miss  your 

road. 

DEMON 

And  such  is  ignorance  I    Even  in  the  sight 
Of  knowledge,  it  can  draw  no  profit  from  it. 
But  as  it  still  is  early,  and  as  I 
Have  no  acquaintances  in  Antioch, 
Beine  a  stranger  there,  I  will  even  wait 
The  few  surviving  hours  of  the  day. 
Until  the  night  shall  conquer  it.    I  see, 
Both  by  your  dress  and  by  the  books  in 

which 
You  find  delight  and  company,  that  you 
Are  a  great  student ;  for  my  part,  I  feel 
Much  sympathy  with  such  pursuits. 


CTPBIAN 


Studied  much  ? 


Have  you 


DEMON 

No,  —  and  yet  I  know  enough 
Not  to  be  wholly  ignorant. 


CTPBIAN 

What  sdenoe  may  you  know  ? 

DEMON 


Pray,  Sir, 
Many. 
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CTPBIAjr 

Alas  I 
Much  pains  most  we  expend  on  one  alone, 
And  even  then  attain  it  not;  but  you 
Have  the  presumption  to  assert  that  you 
Know  many  without  study. 

DEMON 

And  with  truth. 
For  in  the  oonntry  whence  I  come  the  sci- 
ences 
Beqoire  no  learning,  —  they  are  known. 

CTPKIAK 

Oh,  would 
I  were  of  that  bright  country  I  for  in  this 
The  more  we  stuc^,  we  the  more  discover 
Our  ignorance. 

DEMON 

It  is  so  true,  that  I 
Had  so  much  arrogance  as  to  oppose 
The  chair  of  the  most  high  Professorship, 
And  obtained  nmny  votes,  and,  though  I 

lost, 
The  attempt  was  still  more  glorious  than 

the  failure 
Could  be  dishonorable.    If  yon  believe  not. 
Let  us  refer  it  to  dispute  respecting 
That  which  you  know  the   best,  and   al- 
though I 
Enow  not  the  opinion  yon  maintain,  and 

though 
It  be  the  true  one,  I  will  take  the  contrary. 

OTPBIAN 

The  offer  gives  me  pleasure.    I  am  now 

Debating  with  myself  upon  a  passage 

Of  Plinins,  and  my  mmd  is  rack^  with 

doubt 
To  understand  and  know  who  is  the  God 
Of  whom  he  speaks. 

DEMON 

It  is  a  passage,  if 
I  recollect  it  right,  couched  in  these  words: 
*God  is  one  supreme  goodness,  one  pure 

essence. 
One  substance,  and  one  sense,  all  sight,  all 

hands.' 


rr  is  true. 


OTFBLUr 
DEMON 

What  difficulty  find  yoa  here  ? 


OTPBIAN 

I  do  not  recognise  among  the  Gods 
The  God  defined  by  Piimus;  If  he  must 
Be  supreme  goodness,  eveta  Jupiter 
Is  not  supremely  good;  because  we  see 
His  deeds  are  evil,  and  his  attributes 
Tainted  with  mortal  weakness.    In  what 

manner 
Can  supreme  goodness  be  consistent  with 
The  passions  m  humanity  ? 

DEMON 

The  wisdom 
Of  the  old  world  masked  with  the  names 

of  Gods 
The  attributes  of  Nature  and  of  Man; 
A  sort  of  popular  philosophy. 

cnrpKiAN 
This  reply  will  not  satisfy  me,  for 
Such  awe  is  due  to  the  high  name  of  God 
That  ill  should  never  be  imputed.     Then, 
Examining  the  question  with  more  care. 
It  follows  that  the  Gods  would  always  will 
That  which  is  best,  were  they  supremely 

good. 
How  then  does  one  will  one  thing,  one  an- 
other ? 
And  that  yon  may  not  say  that  I  allege 
Poetical  or  philosophic  learning, 
Consider  the  ambiguous  responses 
Of  their  oracular  statues;  from  two  shrines 
Two  armies  shall  obtain  the  assurance  of 
One  victory.    Is  it  not  indisputable 
That  two  contending  wills  can  never  lead 
To  the  same  end  7    And,  being  opposite. 
If  one  be  good  is  not  the  other  evil  ? 
Evil  in  God  b  inconceivable; 
But  supreme  goodness  fails  among   the 

Without  their  union. 


These 


DEMON 

I  deny  your  major. 
»nsea  are  means  towards  some 


en< 


Unfathomed  by  our  intellectual  beam. 
They  are  the  work  of  providence,  and  more 
The  battle's  loss  may  profit  those  who  lose 
Than  victory  advantage  those  who  win. 


That  I  admit;  and  yet  that  God  shonld  not 
f  Falsehood  is  incompatible  with  deity) 
Asiure  the  victOTy;  it  would  be  enough 
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To  have  permitted  the  defeat    If  God 
Be  all  sight,  —  God,  who  bad  beheld  the 

truth; 
Wonld  not  have  given  assnranoe  of  an  end 
Never  to  be  accomplished;  thus,  although 
The  Deity  may  according  to  his  attributes 
Be  well  (ustinffuisbed  into  persons,  yet 
Even  in  the  mmntest  circumstance 
His  essence  must  be  one. 

DSMOH 

To  attain  the  end 
The  afPections  of  the  actors  in  the  scene 
Must  have  been  thus  influenced  by  his  voice. 

CTPRIAK 

Bat  for  a  purpose  thus  subordinate 

He  might  have  employed  Grenii,  good  or 

evil, — 
A  sort  of  spirits  called  so  by  the  learned, 
Who  roam  about  inspiring  good  or  evil. 
And  from  whose  influence  and  existence  we 
May  well  infer  our  immortality. 
Thus  God  might  easily,  without  descent 
To  a  gross  fa&ehood  in  his  proper  person, 
Have  moved  the  affections  by  this  media- 
tion 
To  the  just  point. 

DEMOK 

These  trifling  contradictions 
Do  not  suffice  to  impugn  the  unity 
Of  the  high  Gods;  m  things  of  great  im- 
portance 
They  still  appear  unanimous;  consider 
That  glorious  fabric,  man,  —  bis  workman- 
ship 
Is  stamped  with  one  conception. 


Who  made  man 
Most  have,  methinks,  the  advantage  of  the 

others. 
If  they  are  equal,  might  they  not  have  risen 
In  opposition  to  the  work,  and  beine 
All  hands,  according  to  our  author  here. 
Have  stiU  destroyed  even  as  the  other 

made? 
If  equal  in  their  power,  unequal  only 
In  opportunity,  which  of  the  two 
Will  remain  conqueror  ? 

DEMOK 

On  impossible 
And  false  hypothesis  there  can  be  built 


No  argument. 
From  this  ? 


Say,  what  do  you  infer 


OTFBXAir 

That  there  must  be  a  mighty  God 
Of  supreme  goodness  and  of  highest  ffrace. 
All  sight,  all  hands,  all  truth,  iufallible. 
Without  an  equal  and  without  a  rival. 
The  cause  of  all  things  and  the  effect  of 

nothing. 
One  power,  one  will,  one  substance,  and 

one  essence. 
And  in  whatever  persons,  one  or  two. 
His  attributes  may  be  distinguished,  one 
Sovereign  power,  one  solitary  essence, 
One  cause  of  all  cause.  « 

(Thejfriu) 


DKMOK 


So  dear  a  consequence  ? 


How  can  I  impugn 


GTPRIAX 


My  victory? 


Do  you  regret 


DEMON 

Who  but  regrets  a  check 
In  rivalry  of  wit  ?    I  could  reply 
And  urge  new  difficulties,  but  will  cow 
Depart,  for  I  hear  steps  of  men  approach- 

ingi 
And  it  is  time  that  I  should  now  pursue 
My  journey  to  the  city. 


Go  in  peace  I 

DEMON 

Remain  in  peace!  —  Since  thus  it  profits 

him 
To  study,  I  will  wrap  his  senses  up 
In  sweet  obUvion  of  all  thought  but  of 
A  piece  of  excellent  beauty;  and,  as  I 
Have  power  given  me  to  wage  enmity 
Against  Justina's  soul,  I  will  extract 
From  one  effect  two  vengeances. 

[AMtde  and  exit 


Met  a  more  leamM  person. 
Revolve   this   doubt   again 
mind. 


I  never 
Jjct  me  now 
with    careful 

[He  reads. 
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Flqbo  and  Lblio  enter 

LEUO 

Here  stop.    These  toppling  Tocks  and  tan- 
gled boughs, 
Impenetrable  by  the  noonday  beam, 
ShiJl  be  sole  witnesses  of  what  we  — 

IXOBO 

Draw! 
If  there  were  words,  here  is  the  place  for 
deeds. 

LKLIO 

Thoa  needest  not   instmct    me;    well    I 

know 
That  in  the  field  the  silent  tongue  of  steel 
Speaks  thus,  — 

[TheyfgM 

CTFRIAN 

Ha  I  what  is  this  ?  Lelio,  —  Floro,  — 
Be  it  enough  that  Cyprian  stands  between 

you, 
Although  unarmed. 

LVIJO 

Whence  comest  thou  to  stand 
Between  me  and  my  vengeance  ? 

FLOBO 

From  what  rocks 
And  desert  cells  ? 

Enter  MosooH  and  CuuEtm 

MOBCOV 

Run  !  run  !  for  where  we  left 
My  master,  I  now  hear  the  clash  of  swords. 

CLABIB 

I  nerer  run  to  approach  things  of  this 

sort. 
But  only  to  avoid  them.     Sir !  Cyprian  I 

sir! 

CTPBIAB 

Be  silent,  fellows  !    What  I  two  friends 

who  are 
In  blood  and  fame  the  eyes  and  hope  of 

Antloch, 
One  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Colalti, 
The  other  son  o'  the  GoTcmor^  adventure 
And  cast  away,  on  some  slight  cause  no 

doubt, 
Two  lives,  the  honor  of  their  country  ? 


Cyprian  1 
Although  my  high  respect  towards  you 

person 
Holds  now  my  sword  suspended,  thou  canst 

not 
Restore  it  to  the  slumber  of  the  scabbard: 
Thou  knowest  more  of  science  than  the  duel; 
For  when  two  men  of  honor  take  the  field. 
No  counsel  nor  respect  can  make  them 

friends 
But  one  must  die  in  the  dispute. 

FLOBO 

I  pray 
That  you  depart  hence  with  your  people, 

and 
Leave  us  to  finish  what  we  have  begun 
Without  advantage. 


Though  you  may  imagine 
That  I  know  little  of  the  laws  of  duel. 
Which  vanity  and  valor  instituted, 
You  are  in  error.    By  my  birth  I  am 
Held  no  less  than  yourselves  to  know  the 

limits 
Of  honor  and  of  infamy,  nor  has  study 
Quenched  the  free  spirit  which  first  ordered 

them ; 
And  thus  to  me,  as  one  well  experienced 
In  the  false  quicksands  of  the  sea  of  honor, 
You  may  refer  the  merits  of  the  case; 
And  if  I  should  perceive  in  your  relation 
That  either  has  the  ri^ht  to  satisfaction 
From  the  other,  I  give  you  my  word  of 

honor 
To  leave  you. 

LBLIO 

Under  this  condition  then 
I  win  relate  the  cause,  and  you  will  cede 
And  must  confess  the  impossibility 
Of  compromise;  for  the  same  lady  is 
Beloved  by  Floro  and  myself. 

FLOBO 

It  seems 
Much  to  me  that  the  light  of  day  should 

look 
Upon  that  idol  of  my  heart  —  but  he  — 
Leave  us  to  fight,  according  to  thy  word. 

CTPBIAK 

Permit  one  question  further:  is  the  lady 
Impossible  to  hope  or  not  ? 
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LXLIO 

She  18 
So  eze«llent  that  if  the  light  of  day 
Should  excite  Floro's  jcalonsy,  it  were 
Without  just  cause,  for  even  the  light  of 

day 
Trembles  to  gaze  on  her. 


Party  many  her  ? 


CTPBIAK 

Would  you  for  your 


FLORO 

Such  is  my  confidence. 

CTFRIAK 

And  you? 

LBUO 

Oh  t  would  that  I  could  lift  my  hope 
So  high,  for  though  she  is  extremely  poor, 
Her  virtue  is  her  dowry. 

OTPBIAN 

And  if  yon  both 
Would  marry  her,  is  it  not  weak  and  vain, 
Culpable  and  unworthy,  thus  beforehand 
To  slur  her  honor?      What  would   the 

world  say 
If  one  should  sUv  the  other,  and  if  she 
Should  afterwards  espouse  the  murderer  ? 

[TV  rivcJt  agree  to  refer  their  quarrel  to  Cy- 
PBIAK ;  who  in  consequence  visits  Jcstika, 
and  becomes  enamoured  of  her :  she  disdains 
Aim,  and  he  retires  to  a  solitary  seashore. 

SCENE  II 

CTPBIAK 

O  memory !  permit  it  not 

That  the  tyrant  of  my  thought 

Be  another  soul  that  still 

Holds  dominion  o'er  the  will. 

That  would  refuse,  but  can  no  more, 

To  bend,  to  tremble,  and  adore. 

Vain  idolatry  !  —  1  saw. 

And  gazing,  became  blind  with  error; 

Weak  ambition,  which  the  awe 

Of  her  presence  bound  to  terror ! 

So  beautiful  she  was  —  and  I, 

Between  my  love  and  jealousy, 

Am  so  convulsed  with  hope  and  fear. 

Unworthy  as  it  may  appear. 

So  bitter  is  the  life  I  live. 

That,  hear  me,  Hell !    I  now  wonld  give 


To  thy  most  detested  spirit 

My  soul,  forever  to  inherit. 

To  suffer  punishment  and  pine. 

So  this  woman  may  be  mine. 

Hear'st  thou,  Hell  I  dost  thou  reject  it  ? 

My  soul  is  offered  I 

DSMOK  (unseen) 

I  accept  it. 
[Tempest,  with  thunder  and  lightning. 


What  is  this  ?  ye  heavens  forever  pure. 
At  once  intensely  radiant  and  ohecure  ! 
Athwart  the  ethereal  halls 
The   lightning's  arrow  and  the  thunder- 

Tbe  day  affright. 
As  from  the  horizon  round 
Burst  with  earthquake  sound 
In  mighty  torrents  the  electric  fountains; 
Clouds  quench  the  sun,  and  thunder  smoke 
Strangles  the  air,  and  fire  eclipses  heaven. 
Philosophy,  thou  canst  not  even 
Compel  their  causes  underneath  thy  yoke; 
From  yonder  clouds  even  to  the  waves 
below 
The  fragments  of  a  single  ruin  choke 

Imagination's  flight; 
For,  on  &kes  of  surge,  like  feathers  light, 
The  ashes  of  the  desolation,  cast 

Upon  the  gloomy  blast. 
Tell  of  the  f oo&teps  of  the  storm ; 
And  nearer,  see,  the  melancholy  form 
Of  ajrreat  ship,  the  outcast  of  the  sea, 

Drives  miserably  I 
And  it  must  fly  the  pity  of  the  port. 
Or  perish,  and  its  last  and  sole  resort 
Is  its  own  raging  enemy. 
The  terror  of  the  thrilling  cry 
Was  a  fatal  prophecy 
Of  coming  death,  who  hovers  now 
Upon  that  shattered  prow. 
That  they  who  die  not  may  be  dying  still. 
And  not  alone  the  insane  elements 
Are  populous  with  wide  portents. 
But  that  sad  ship  is  as  a  miracle 

Of  sudden  ruin,  for  it  drives  so  fast 
It  seems  as  if  it  had  arrayed  its  form 
With  the  headlong  storm. 
It  strikes  —  I  almost  feel  the  shock  — 
It  stumbles  on  a  jaeged  rock,  — 
Sparkles  of  blood  on  the  white  foam  are 
cast. 

[A  Tempest 
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AU  exclaim  (untkin) 
We  are  aU  lost  I 

DBMOV  {within) 
Now  from  this  plank  will  I 
Pass  to  the  land  and  thus  fulfil  mj  scheme. 

CTPRIAlf 

As  in  contempt  of  the  elemental  raffe 
A  man  comes  forth  in  safety,  wnile  the 

ship's 
Great  form  is  in  a  watery  eclipse 
Obliterated  from  the  Ocean's  page. 
And  round  its  wreck  the  huge  sea-monsters 

sit, 
A  horrid  conclave,  and  the  whistling  wave 
Is  heaped  over  its  carcass,  like  a  grave. 

T%e  Demon  enterB,  as  tacapedfrom  the  na 

DEMOK  (a$idt) 
It  was  essential  to  my  purposes 
To  wake  a  tumult  on  the  sapphire  ocean, 
That  in  this  unknown  form  I  might  at 

length 
Wipe  out  the  blot  of  the  discomfiture 
Sustained  upon  the  mountain,  and  assail 
With  a  new  war  the  soul  of  Cyprian, 
Forging  the  instruments  of  his  destruction 
Even  &om   his   love   and   from  his  wis- 
dom. —  O 
BelovM  earth,  dear  Mother,  in  thy  bosom 
I  seek  a  refuge  from  the  monster  who 
Precipitates  itself  upon  me. 

GTPBLAJT 

Friend, 
Collect  thyself;  and  be  the  memory 
Of  thy  late  suffering,  and  thy  greatest  sor- 
row 
But  as  a  shadow  of  the  past,  —  for  nothing 
Beneath  the  circle  of  the  moon  but  flows 
And  changes,  and  can  never  know  repose. 

DEMON 

And  who  art  thou,  before  whose  feet  my 

fate 
Has  prostrated  me  ? 

OTPBIAlff 

One  who,  moved  with  pity, 
Wonld  soothe  its  stings. 

DEMON 

Oh  !  that  can  never  be  ! 
Ko  solace  can  my  lasting  sorrows  find. 


Wherefore  ? 


OTPBIAX 


Because  my  happiness  is  lost. 
Yet  I  lament  what  has  long  ceased  to  be 
The  object  of  desire  or  memory. 
And  my  life  is  not  life. 

CTPBIAN 

Now,  since  the  fnry 
Of  this  earthquaking  hurricane  is  still. 
And  the  crystalline  neaven  has  reassumed 
Its  windless  calm  so  quickly  that  it  seems 
As  if  its  heavy  wrath  had  been  awakened 
Only  to  overwhelm  that  vessel,  —  speak. 
Who  art  thon,  and  whence  comest  thoa  ? 

DEMON 

Far  more 
My  coming  hither  cost  than  thon  bast  seen 
Or  I  can  tell.    Among  my  misadventures 
This  shipwreck  is  the  least.     Wilt  thou 
bear? 


Speak. 


DEMON 


Since  thon  desirest,  I  will  then  unveil 

Myself  to  thee;  for  in  mvself  I  am 

A  world  of  happiness  and  misery; 

This  I  have  lost,  and  that  I  must  lament 

Forever.    In  my  attributes  I  stood 

So  high  and  so  heroically  great, 

In  lineage  so  supreme,  and  with  a  genius 

Which  penetrated  with  a  glance  the  world 

Beneath  my  feet,  that,  won  by  my  high 

merit, 
A  kmg —  whom  I  may  call  the  King  of 

kinffs. 
Because  all  others  tremble  in  their  pride 
Before  the  terrors  of  his  countenance. 
In  his  high  palace  roofed  with  brightest 

gems 
Of  living  light —  call  them  the  stars  of 

Heaven  — 
Named  me  his  counsellor.    But  tbe  high 

praise 
Stun^  me  with  pride  and  envy,  and  I  rose 
In  mighty  competition  to  ascend 
His  seat,  and  place  my  foot  triumphantiy 
Upon  his  subject  thrones.     Chastised,  I 

know 
The  depth  to  which  ambition  falls;  too  mad 
Was  the  attempt,  and  yet  more  mad  were 

now 
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Repentance  of  the  irreTocable  deed. 
Therefore  I  chose  this  ruin,  with  the  glory 
Of  not  to  be  subdued,  before  the  shame 
Of  reconciling  me  with  him  who  reigns 
B^  coward  cession.    Nor  was  I  alone, 
Nor  am  I  now,  nor  shall  I  be  alone; 
And  there  was  hope,  and  there  may  still  be 

hope, 
For  many  suffrages  amone  his  yassals 
Hailed  me  their  lord  and  king,  and  many 

still 
Are  mine,  and  many  more  perchance  shall 

be. 
Thus  yanquished,  though  in  fact  yictorious, 
I  left  his  seat  of  empire,  from  mine  eye 
Shooting  forth   poisonous  lightning,  while 

my  words 
With  inauspicious  thunderings  shook  Hea- 
ven, 
Proclaiming  vengeance  public  as  my  wrong. 
And  imprecating  on  his  prostrate  slaves 
Rapine,  and  death,  and  outrage.    Then  I 

sailed 
Over  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  world,  — 
A  pirate  ambushed  in  its  pathless  sands, 
A  lynx  crouched  watchf  nliy  among  its  oaves 
And  craggy  shores;  and  I  have  wandered 

over 
The  expanse  of  these  wide  wildernesses 
In  this  great  ship,  whose  bulk  is  now  dis* 

solved 
In  the  light  breathings  of  th«  invbible 

wind, 
And  which  the  sea  has  made  a  dustless 

ruin, 
Seeking  ever  a  mountain,  through  whose 

forests 
I  seek  a  man,  whom  I  must  now  compel 
To  keep  his  word  with  me.    I  came  ar^ 

rayed 
In  tempest,  and,  although  my  power  oonld 

well 
Bridle  the  forest  winds  in  their  career. 
For  other  causes  I  forbore  to  soothe 
Their  fury  to  Favonian  gentleness^ 
I  could  and  WQuld  not;  (thus  I  wake  in 
him  [Aside. 

A  love  of  magic  art).     Let  not  this  tem- 
pest. 
Nor  the  succeeding  calm  excite  thy  wonder; 
For  by  my  art  the  sun  wonld  ium  as  pale 
As  his  weak  sister  with  unwonted  fear; 
And  in  my  wisdom  are  the  orbs  of  Hea- 
ven 
Written  as  in  a  record;  I  have  pierced 


The    flaming    circles    of    their  wondrous 

spheres 
And  know  them  as  thou  knowest  every 

comer 
Of  this  dim  spot.    Let  it  not  seem  to  thee 
That  I  boast  vainly;  wouldst  thou  that  I 

work 
A  charm  over  this  waste  and  savage  wood, 
This  Babylon  of  crags  and  aged  trees. 
Filling  its  leafy  coverts  with  a  horror 
Thrillmg  and  strange  ?    I  am  the  friend- 
less ffuest 
Of  these  wild  oaks  and  pines;  and  as  from 
thee 
'  I  have  received  the  hospitality 
Of  this  rude  place,  I  offer  thee  the  fruit 
Of  years  of  toil  in  recompense;  whate'er 
Thy    wildest    dream    presented    to   thy 

thought 
As  object  of  desire,  that  shall  be  thine. 

And  thenceforth  shall  so  firm  an  amity 
'Twixt  thee  and  me  be,  that  neither  for- 
tune. 
The   monstrous    phantom  which    pursues 

success. 
That  careful  miser,  that  free  prodigal. 
Who  ever  alternates  with  changeful  hand 
Evil  and  good,  reproach  and  fame;  nor 

Time, 
That  lodestar  of  the  ages,  to  whose  beam 
The  wing^  years  speed  o'er  the  intervals 
Of  their  unequal  revolutions;  nor 
Heaven  itself,  whose  beautiful  bright  stars 
Rule  and  adorn  the  worid,  can  ever  make 
The  least  division  between  thee  and  me, 
Since  now  I  find  a  refuge  in  thy  favor. 

SoEm  in.  —  The  Dsmok  teriq>t$  JusmvA,  who 
18  a  Chriitian, 

DEMON 

Abyss  of  Hell  I  I  call  on  thee, 

Thou  wild  misrule  of  thine  own  anarchy  I 

From  thy  prison-house  set  free 

The  spirits  of  voluptuous  death 

That  with  their  mighty  breath 

They   may   destroy    a   world   of   virgin 

thoughts; 
Let  her  chaste  mind  with  fancies  thick  as 

motes 
Be  peopled  from  thy  shadowy  deep, 
Till  her  guiltless  fantasy 
Full  to  overflowing  be  I 
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And  with  tweetett  harmony, 

Let  birds,  and  flowers,  and  learet,  and  all 
things  move 
To  love,  only  to  lore. 

Let  nothing  meet  her  eyes 

But  signs  of  Love's  soft  victories; 

Let  nothing  meet  her  ear 

But  sounds  of  Love's  sweet  sorrow. 

So  that  from  faith  no  sncoor  she  may  bor- 
row. 

But,  ffnided  by  my  spirit  blind 

And  in  a  magic  snare  entwined, 
She  may  now  seek  Cyprian. 

Beffin,  while  I  in  silence  bind 
My  voice,  when  thy  sweet  song  thoa  hast 
began. 

A  TOiCB  (within) 
What  is  the  glory  far  above 
All  else  in  human  life  ? 


Love  I  love ! 
[  While  them  words  art  sung^  the  Dkmoh  goee  omt 
<U  one  door,  and  Justika  enters  at  another, 

THS  FIBST  VOIOB 

There  is  no  form  in  which  the  fire 
Of  love  its  traces  has  impressed  not 

Man  lives  far  more  in  love's  desire 
Than  by  life's  breath,  soon  possessed 
not. 

If  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die, 

All  shapes  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 

With  one  consent  to  Heaven  cry 

That  the  glory  far  above 

All  else  in  life  is  — 


Love !  O,  love  I 

JUBTIVA 

Thou  melancholy  thought  which  art 
So  flatterinfif  and  so  sweet,  to  thee 
When  did  I  give  the  liberty 

Thus  to  afflict  my  heart  ? 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  new  power 
Which  doth  my  fevered  being  move. 

Momently  ra^ng  more  and  more  ? 
What  subtle  pain  is  kindled  now 
Which  from  my  heart  doth  overflow 

Into  my  senses  ?  — 


LoTe,  0,  love  I 


JUSTIMA 

T  is  that  enamoured  nightingale 

Who  gives  me  the  reply; 
He  ever  tells  the  same  soft  tale 

Of  passion  and  of  constancy 
To  his  mate,  who,  rapt  and  fond. 
Listening  sits,  a  bongh  beyond. 

Be  silent,  Nightingale  —  no  more 
Make  me  think,  in  hearing  theo 

Thus  tenderly  thy  love  deplore. 
If  a  bird  can  feel  hb  so. 
What  a  man  would  feel  for  me. 
And,  voluptuous  Vine,  O  thoa 

Who  seekest  most  when  least  pursuing,  — 
To  the  trunk  thou  interlacest 
Art  the  verdure  which  embracest. 

And  the  weight  which  is  its  ruin,  — 

No  more,  with  green  embraces.  Vine, 
Make  me  think  on  what  thou  lovest,  — 

For  whilst  thus  thy  boughs  entwine, 
I    fear    lest    thou  shouldst   teach   ms^ 
sophist. 

How  arms  might  be  entangled  too. 

Lieht-enchanted  Snnflower,  thoa 
Who  gazest  ever  true  and  tender 
On  the  sun's  revolving  splendor  I 
Follow  not  his  faithless  glance 
With  thy  faded  countenance. 
Nor  teach  my  beating  heart  to  fear, 
If  leaves  can  mourn  without  a  tear. 
How  eyes  must  weep !    O  Nightingale, 
Cease  from  thy  enamoured  tale,  — 
Leafv  Vine,  unwreathe  thy  bower, 
Restless  Sunflower,  cease  to  move,  — 
Or  tell  me  all,  what  poisonous  power 
Ye  use  against  me  — 

ALL 

Love  I  love  1  love  I 

JUCTIMA 

It  cannot  be  !  —  Whom  have  I  ever  loved  ? 
Trophies  of  my  oblivion  and  disdain, 
Floro  and  Lelio  did  I  not  reject  ?  , 
And  Cyprian  ?  — 
{She  becomes  troubled  at  the  name  of  Cuprian,) 

Did  I  not  requite  him 
With  such  severity  that  be  has  fled 
Where  none  has  ever  heard  of  him  again  ? — 
Alas  t  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  this 
May  be  the  occasion  whence  desire  grows 
bold, 
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As  if  there  were  do  danger.     From  the 

moment 
That  I  pronounced  to  my  own  listening 

heart 
Cyprian  is  absent,  —  oh,  me  miserable  ! 
I  know  not  what  I  feel  1 

[More  calnUjf» 

It  mnst  be  pity 

To  think  that  such  a  man  whom  all  the 

world  . 
Admired  shonld  be  forgot  by  all  the  world, 
And  I  the  cause. 

[She  again  becomes  troubled. 
And  yet  if  it  were  pity, 
Floro  and  Lelio  might  have  equal  share. 
Fur  they  are  both  imprisoned  for  my  sake. 

[Calmly. 
Alas  1  what  reasonings  are  these  ?  it  is 
£nough  I  pity  him,  and  that,  in  vain, 
Without  this  ceremonious  subtlety. 
And,  woe  is  me  I  I  know  not  where  to  find 

him  now. 
Even  should  1  seek  him  through  this  wide 
world. 

Enter  Demon 

DEMON 

Follow,  and  I  will  lead  thee  where  he  is. 

JUSTDTA 

And  who  art  thou  who  hast  found  entrance 

hither 
Into  my  chamber  through  the  doors  and 

locks? 
Art  thou  a  monstrous  shadow  which  my 

madness 
Has  formed  in  the  idle  air  ? 

DEMON 

No.    I  am  one 
Called  by  the  thoneht  which  tyrannizes  thee 
From  his  eternal  dwelling;  who  this  day 
Is  pledged  to  bear  thee  unto  Cyprian. 

JUSTINA 

So  shall  thy  promise  fail.    This  agony 
Of  passion  which  afflicts  my  heart  and  soul 
May  sweep  imagination  in  its  storm; 
The  will  is  firm. 


Already  half  is  done 
In  the  imagination  of  an  act. 
The  sin  incurred,  the  pleasure  then  remains; 
Let  not  the  will  stop  half-way  on  the  road. 


JUSTINA 


I  will  not  be  discouraged,  nor  despair. 
Although  I  thought  it,  and  although  'tis 

true 
That  thought  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  deed. 
Thought  is  not  in  my  power,  but  action  is. 
I  will  not  move  my  foot  to  follow  thee. 

DEMON 

But  a  far  mightier  wisdom  than  thine  own 
Exerts  itself  within  thee,  with  such  power 
Compelling  thee  to  that  which  it  inclines 
That  it  shall  force  thy  step;  how  wilt  tboo 

then 
Resist,  Justina  ? 

JUSTINA 

By  my  free-wilL 

DEMON 

Must  force  thy  will. 

JUSTINA 

It  is  invincible; 
It  were  not  free  if  thou  hadst  power  upon  it 
[He  drawtf  but  cannot  move  her. 

DEMON 

Come,  where  a  pleasure  waits  thee. 


JUSTINA 


Too  dear. 


It  were  bought 


DEMON 

'T  will  soothe  thy  heart  to  softest  peace. 

JUSTINA 

'TIS  dread  captiyity. 

DEMON 

'T is  joy,  'tis  glory. 

JUSTINA 

Tis  shame,  'tis  torment,  'tis  despair. 

DEMON 

But  how 
Canst  thou  defend  thyself  from  that  or  me. 
If  my  power  drags  thee  onward  ? 

JUSTINA 

My  defence 
Consists  in  Grod. 

[He  vainljf  endeavors  to  force  her^  and  ait  last  rs* 
leases  her. 
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DEMOK 

Woman,  thou  hast  subdued  me 
Only  by  not  owning  thyself  subdued. 
But  since  thou  thus  findest  defence  in  God, 
I  will  assume  a  feign^  form,  and  thus 
Make  thee  a  victim  of  my  baffled  rage. 
For  I  will  mask  a  spirit  in  thy  form 
Who  will  betray  thy  name  to  infamy, 
And  doubly  shall  I  triumph  in  thy  loss, 
First  by  dishonoring  thee,  and  then  by 

turning 
False  pleasure  to  true  ignommy. 

[BxU. 

JUSTINA 

I 

Appeal  to  Heaven  against  thee;  00  that 

Heaven 
May  scatter  thy  delusions,  and  the  blot 
Upon  my  fame  vanish  in  idle  thought, 
Even  as  flame  dies  in  the  envious  air, 
And  as  the  floweret  wanes  at  morninff  frost, 
And  thou  shouldst  never —    But,  ah»  I  to 

whom 
Do  I  still  speak? — Did  not  a  man  but 

now 
Stand  here  before  me  ?  —  No,  I  am  alone. 
And  yet  I  saw  him.     Is  he  gone  so  quickly  ? 
Or  can  the  heated  mind  engender  shapes 
From  its  own  fear?     Some  terrible  and 

strange 
Peril  is  near,    Lisander  I  father !  lord  ! 
livia!  — 

Enter  Lisakdbb  and  LiViA 

USAKDBB 

Oh,  my  daughter  1     What  ? 


JUSTIKA 


What? 

Saw  yon 

A  man  go  forth  from  my  apartment  now  ?— 
I  Boaroe  contain  myself  I 

LISA2a>EB 
JtTBTIMA 

Have  yoQ  not  seen  him  ? 

LITXA 


A  man  here  I 


No»L«dy. 


X  saw  him. 


OUSTDTA 


'TIS  impossible;  the  doors 
Which   led  to  this    apartment  were   all 
locked. 

LIVIA  (atide) 
I  dare  say  it  was  Moscon  whom  she  saw. 
For  he  was  locked  up  in  my  room. 

LISAKDBB 

It  must 
Have  been  some  image  of  thy  fantasy. 
Such  melancholy  as  Uiou  feedest  is 
Skilful  in  forming  such  in  the  Vain  air 
Out  of  the  motes  and  atoms  of  the  daj. 

LTVIA 

My  master 's  in  the  right 

JT78TIKA 

Oh,  would  it  were 
Delusion;  but  I  fear  some  greater  ill. 
I  feel  as  if  out  of  my  bleeding  bosom 
My  heart  was  torn  in  fragments;  a^, 
Some  mortal  spell  is  wrought  against  my 

frame; 
So  potent  was  the  charm  that,  had  not  God 
Shielded  my  humble  innocence  from  wrong, 
I  should  have  sought  my  sorrow  and  my 

shame 
With  willing   steps.  —  Livia,  quick,  bring 

my  cloak, 
For  I  must  seek  refuge  from  these  extremes 
Even  in  the  temple  of  the  highest  God 
Where  secretly  the  faithful  worship. 

LTVIA 

Here. 

JUflTiKA  {jnUting  on  her  doak) 

In  this,  as  in  a  shroud  of  snow,  may  I 
Qiiench  the  consuming  fire  in  which  I  bum, 
Wasting  away  I 

LISAin>EB 

And  I  will  go  with  thee. 


When  I  once  see  them  safe  out  of  the  house 
I  shall  breathe  freely. 

JUSTIKA 

So  do  I  confide 
In  thy  Just  favor.  Heaven ! 


USAITDBB 


Lei  OS  go. 
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JD8TIKA 

Thine  is  the  cause,  great  God  1  torn  for  my 

sake. 
And  for  thine  own,  mercif allj  to  me  1 

STANZAS  FROM  CALDERON'S 
CISMA  DE  INGLATERRA 

TRANSLATED  BY  MEDWIN  AND  COR- 
RECTED BY  SHELLEY 

Medwin  published  these  stanzas,  with  Shel- 
ley's eoneotions  in  italics,  in  his  Lift  ofSheUey^ 
1&47,  with  the  following  note :  *  Bat  we  also 
read  a  tragedy  of  Calderon*8  which,  though  it 
cannot  compete  with  Shakespeare's  Henrtf  the 
VIIL  contains  more  poetry  —  the  Citma 
(PIngUiterra,  Shelley  was  mnch  struck  with 
the  characteristio  Fool  who  plays  a  part  in  it, 
and  deals  in  fables,  but  more  so  with  the 
oetave  stanzas  (a  strange  metre  in  a  drama,  to 
choose)  spoken  by  Carlos,  enamorado  di  Anna 
Bolena,  whom  he  had  met  at  Paris,  dnrine  her 
father's  embassy.  So  much  did  Shelley  admire 
these  stanzas  that  he  copied  them  out  into  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Gisbome,  of  the  two  last 
of  which  I  append  a  translation  marking  in 
italics  the  lines  corrected  by  Shelley.'  He  had 
preTiously  published  these  stanzas  with  nine 
others  in  Sketches  in  Hindoo8tan>,  with  Other 
Poem$<,  1821.  Forman  oonjeoturee  that  Shel- 
ley cooperated  with  Medwin  in  the  other 
stanzas,  where  no  credit  has  been  giren. 

Shelley's  letter  to  Mrs.  Oisbome  was  of  the 
date  Norember  16, 1819 :  *  I  have  been  reading 
Calderon  without  you,  I  have  read  the  Ciama 
de  InglaUrra,  the  CabeUoe  de  Ahtalom^  and 
three  or  four  others.  These  pieces,  inferior  to 
those  we  read,  at  least  to  the  Principe  Con* 
stante,  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages, 
are  perhaps  superior  in  their  satisfymg  com- 
pleteness. .  .  .  I  transcribe  you  a  passage  from 
the  Cisma  de  Inglaterra  —  spoken  by  **  Carlos, 
Embazador  de  Francia,  enamorado  de  Ana 
Bolena."  Is  there  anything  in  Petrarch  finer 
than  the  second  stanza  ?  ' 


Ha8T  thou  not  seen,  oflBoions  with  delight. 
More  through  the  illumined  air  about 
the  flower 
The  Bee,  that  fears  to  drink  its  purple 
lieht, 
Lett  danger  lurk  within   that    Rose's 
bower? 
Hast  thou  not  marked  the  moth's  enam- 
oured flight 
About  the  Taper's  flame  at  eyening  hoar, 


TiU  kindle  in  that  monumental  Jire 

His  sunflower  wings  their  own  funereal  pyre  t 


My  heart,  its  wishes  trembling  to  unfold, 
Thus  round  the  Rose  and  Taper  hover- 
ing came,  ^ 
And  Passion* 8  slave.  Distrust,  in  ashes  cold. 
Smothered  awhile,  but  could  not  quench  the 
flame, 
Till  Love,  that  grows  by  disappointment 
bold. 
And  Opportunity,  had  con<}uered  Shame, 
And  like  the  Bee  and  Moth,  in  act  to  close, 
/  burned  my  wings,  and  settled  on  the  Rose,* 


SCENES  FROM  THE  FAUST  OF 
GOETHE 

These  scenes  were  translated  in  the  spring 
of  1822,  and  published,  in  part,  by  Hunt,  7^ 
Liberal,  1822,  and  entire  by  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Posthumous  Poems,  1824.  The  admiration  of 
Shelley  for  Faust,  and  his  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  translation,  are  fully  shown  in  two  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Gisbome,  one  in  Jannarv,  1822: 
*  We  have  just  got  the  etchings  of  Faust,  the 
painter  is  worthy  of  Qoethe.  The  meeting  of 
him  and  Biarffaret  is  wonderful.  It  makes  all 
the  pulses  of  my  head  beat  —  those  of  my 
heart  have  been  quiet  lour  sffo.  The  transla- 
tions, both  these  and  in  madcwood,  are  miser- 
able. Ask  Coleridge  if  their  stupid  misintel- 
ligence  of  the  deep  wisdom^and  harmony  of 
the  author  does  not  spur  him  to  action ; '  the 
second,  April  10, 1822 :  *  I  have  been  reading 
over  and  over  again  Fau^,  and  always  with 
sensations  which  no  other  composition  excites. 
It  deepens  the  gloom  and  augments  the  rapid- 
ity of  ideas,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  me 
an  unfit  study  for  any  person  who  is  a  prey  to 
the  reproaches  of  memory,  and  the  delusions 
of  an  imagrination  not  to  be  restrained.  And 
yet  the  pleasure  of  sympathizing  with  emotions 
known  only  to  few,  although  they  derive  their 
sole  charm  from  despair,  and  the  scorn  of  the 
narrow  good  we  can  attain  in  our  present  state, 
seems  more  than  to  ease  the  pain  which  be- 
lones  to  them.  .  .  . 

*  Have  you  read  Calderon's  Magico  Prodigi" 
090  f  I  find  a  striking  similarity  between 
Faust  and  this  drama,  and  if  I  were  to  ao- 
knowledge  Coleridge's  distinction,  should  say 
Qoethe  was  the  greatest  philosopher,  and  Cai- 
deron  the  greatest  poet.  Cyprian  evidently 
furnished  the  germ  of  Faust,  as  Faust  may 
furnish  the  g^erm  of  other  poems ;  although  it 
is  as  different  from  it  in  structure  and  plan  as 
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the  acorn  from  the  oak.  I  hare  —  imagine  my 
presomption  —  translated  several  scenes  from 
both,  as  the  basis  of  a  paper  for  our  joumaL 
I  am  well  content  with  those  from  Calderon, 
which  in  fact  gave  me  verv  little  trouble  ;  bat 
those  from  Faust  —  I  feel  how  imperfect  a  re- 
presentation, even  with  all  the  license  I  assume 
to  figure  to  myself  how  Goethe  would  have 
written  in  English,  my  words  convey.  No  one 
but  Coleridge  is  capable  of  this  work. 

*We  have  seen  here  a  translation  of  some 
■oenes,  and  indeed  the  most  remarkable  ones, 
accompanying  those  astonishing  etchings  which 
have  been  published  in  England  from  a  German 
master.  It  is  not  bad  —  and  faithful  enough 
—  but  how  weak !  bow  incompetent  to  repre- 
sent Faust !  I  have  only  attempted  the  scenes 
omitted  in  this  translation,  and  would  send  yon 
that  of  the  WalpurgUnachi^  if  I  thought  Oilier 
would  place  the  postage  to  my  account.  What 
etchings  those  are  I  I  am  never  satiated  with 
looking  at  them ;  and,  I  fear,  it  is  the  only 
sort  of  translation  of  which  Fautt  is  suscepti- 
ble. I  never  perfectly  understood  the  Harts 
Mountain  scene,  until  I  saw  the  etching ;  and 
then,  Margaret  in  tho  summer-house  with 
Faust !  The  artist  makes  one  envy  his  happi- 
ness  that  he  can  sketch  such  things  with  ddm- 
ness,  which  I  only  dared  look  upon  once,  and 
which  made  my  brain  swim  round  onlv  to  touch 
the  leaf  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  I  knew 
that  it  was  figured.  Whether  it  is  that  the 
artist  has  surpassed  Famty  or  that  the  pencil 
surpasses  language  in  some  subjects,  I  know 
not,  or  that  I  am  more  affected  by  a  visible 
image,  but  the  etching  certainly  excited  me 
far  more  than  the  poem  it  illustrated.  Do  you 
remember  the  fifty-fourth  letter  of  the  nnt 
part  of  the  NouviUe  U/loUef  Goethe,  in  a 
subsequent  scene,  evidently  had  that  letter  in 
his  mind,  and  this  etching  is  an  idealism  of  it 
80  much  for  the  world  of  shadows !  * 


Scene  I.  —  Pboloous  ik  Heaybk. 

The  Lord  and  the  Host  of  Heaven,    Enter  three 
Archangels, 

BAPHABL 

The  sun  makes  music  as  of  old 
Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  Heaveiiy 

On  its  predestined  circle  rolled 

With  thunder  speed:  the  Anj^els  even 

Draw  strength  from  gazing  on  its  glance. 
Though     none     its     meaning    fathom 

The  world's  unwithered  countenance 
It  bright  as  at  creation's  day. 


And  swift  and  swift,  with  rapid  li|^tiieflB» 

The  adorned  Earth  spins  silentlj. 
Alternating  Eljsian  brightness 

With  deep  and  dreadful  night;  the  sea 
Foams  in  broad  billows  from  the  deep 

Up  to  the  rocks,  and  rocks  and  ocean, 
Onward,  with  spheres  which  never  sleep. 

Are  hurried  in  eternal  motion. 

laCHABL 

And  tempests  in  contention  roar 

From  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land; 
And,  raging,  weave  a  chain  of  power. 

Which  girds  the  earth,  as  with  a  band. 
A  flashing  desolation  there 

Flames  before  the  thunder's  waj; 
But  thy  servants,  Lord,  revere 

The  gentle  changes  of  thy  day. 

CHOBUS  OF  THE  THBEB 

The  Angels  draw  strength  &om  thy  glanos^ 
Thongh  no  one  comprehend  thee  may; 

Thy  world's  unwithered  countenance 
Ib  bright  as  on  creation's  day. 

JSnter  BiEPUSTOPHSLBS 

MEPHISTOPHELBS 

As    thou,    O    Lord,  once  more  art  kind 

enough 
To  interest  thyself  in  our  affairs. 
And  ask,  *  How  goes  it  with  you  there  be- 
low?' 
And  as  indulgently  at  other  times 
Thou  tookest  not  my  visits  in  ill  part. 
Thou  seest  me  here  once  more  among  thy 

household. 
Though  I  should  scandalize  this  company. 
Ton  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  talk 
In  the  high  style  which  they  think  fashion- 
able; 
My  pathos  certainly  would  make  you  langh 

too, 
Had  yon  not  long  since  given  oyer  langh- 

ing. 
Nothing  know  I  to  say  of  suns  and  worlds; 
I  observe  only  how  men  plague  themselves. 
The  little  god  o'  the  world  keeps  the  same 

stamp. 
As  wonderful  as  on  creation's  day. 
A  little  better  would  he  live,  hadst  thoa 
Not   given    him  a  glimpse  of  HeaTea's 

light, 
Which  he  calb  reason,  and  employs  it  otlj 
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To  live  more  beastlily  than  any  beast. 

With  reverence  to  your  Lordship  be  it 
spoken. 

He 's  like  one  of  those  long-legged  grass- 
hoppers, 

Who  flits  and  jumps  about,  and  sings  for- 
ever 

The  same  old  song  i'  the  grass.  There  let 
him  lie. 

Burying  his  nose  in  every  heap  of  dung. 

THB  LOBB 

Have  you  no  more  to  say  ?    Do  you  come 

here 
Always  to  scold,  and  cavil,  and  complain  ? 
Seems  nothing  ever  right  to  you  on  earth  ? 

MEPHISTOPHBLBS 

Ko,  Lord  t    I  find  all  there,  as  ever,  bad 

at  best. 
Even  I  am  sorry  for  man's  days  of  sorrow; 
I  could  myself  almost  give  up  the  pleasure 
Of  plaguing  the  poor  things. 

THB  LOBD 

Knowest  thou  Faust  ? 


The  Doctor? 


XEPHIBTOPflKLBB 
THB  LOBD 

Ay;  my  servant  Faust. 


Li  truth 
He  serves  yon  in  a  fashion  quite  his  own; 
And  the  fool's  meat  and  drink  are  not  of 

earth. 
His  aspirations  bear  him  on  so  far 
That  he  is  half  aware  of  his  own  folly, 
For  he  demands  from  Heaven  its  fairest 

star. 
And  from  the  earth  the    highest  joy  it 

bears, 
Tet  all  things  far,  and  all  things  near,  are 

vain 
To  ealm  the  deep  emotions  of  his  breast 

THB   LOBD 

Though  he  now  serves  me  in  a  oloud  of 
error, 

I  will  soon  lead  him  forth  to  the  clear  day. 

When  trees  look  green,  full  well  the  gar- 
dener knows 

That  fruits  and  blooms  will  deck  the  com- 
ing year. 


MEPHISTOPHBLXS 

What  will  you  bet  ?  —  now  I  am  sure  of 

winning  — 
Only,  observe  you  give  me  full  permission 
To  lead  him  softly  on  my  path. 

THB  LOBD 

As  long 
As  be  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  so  long 
Is  nothing  nnto  thee  forbidden.    Man 
Must  err  till  he  has  ceased  to  struggle. 


Thanks. 
And  that  is  all  I  ask;  for  willingly 
I  never  make  acquaintance  with  the  dead. 
The  full  fresh  cheeks  of  youth  are  food  for 

me. 
And  if  a  corpse  knocks,  I  am  not  at  home* 
For  I  am  like  a  cat  —  I  like  to  play 
A  little  with  the  mouse  before  I  eat  it. 

THB  LOBD 

Well,  well !  it  is  permitted  thee.  Draw 
thou 

His  spirit  from  its  springs;  as  thou  find'st 
power. 

Seize  him  and  lead  him  on  thy  downward 
path; 

And  stand  ashamed  when  failure  teaches 
thee 

That  a  good  man,  even  in  his  darkest  long- 
ings 

Is  well  aware  of  the  right  way. 

MBPHI8TOPHELB8 

Well  and  good. 
I  am  not  in  mnoh  doubt  about  my  bet, 
And  if  I  lose,  then  't  is  your  turn  to  crow; 
Enjoy  your  triumph  then  with  a  full  breast. 
Ay;  dust  shall  he  devour,  and  that  with 

pleasure. 
Like  my  old  paramour,  the  famons  Snake. 

THB  LOBD 

Pray  oome  here  when  it  suits  yon;  for  I 

never 
Had  much  dislike  for  people  of  your  sort. 
And,  among  all  the  Spirits  who  rebelled, 
The  knave  wais  ever  the  least  tedious  tu 

me. 
The  active  spirit  of  man  soon  sleeps,  and 

soon 
He  seeks  unbroken  quiet;  therefore  I 
Have  ^ven  him  the  Devil  for  a  compan' 

ion. 
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Who  may  provoke  him  to  some  lort  of 

work, 
And  most  create  forever.  —  But  je,  pare 
Children  of  God,  enjoy  eternal  beauty. 
Let  that  which  ever  operates  and  lives 
Clasp  you  within  the  Umits  of  its  love; 
And   seize    with    sweet   and   melancholy 

thoughts 
The  floating  phantoms  of  its  loveliness. 

leaven  clote$;  the  Archemgeli  exeimL 


From  time  to  time  I  visit  the  old  fellow, 
And  I  take  care  to  keep  on  good  terms 

with  him. 
Civil  enough  is  this  same  €rod  Almighty, 
To  talk  so  freely  with  the  Devil  himself. 


SCENE  II 

MAY-DAY  NIGHT 

SOXKB  —  The  Hartz  Mountain^  a  desolaU 
Country 

FAC7ST,  MSPHIBT0PBELB8 
MSPHI8TOFHELE8 

Woold  you  not  like  a  broomstick  ?    As  for 

me 
I  wish  I  had  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride; 
For  we  are  stSl  far  from  the  appointed 

place. 


This  knotted  staff  is  help  enough  for  me. 
Whilst  I  feel  fresh  upon  my  legs.    What 

good 
Is  there  in  making  short  a  pleasant  way  ? 
To  creep  along  the  labyrinths  of  the  vides. 
And  climb  those  rocks,  where  ever>bab- 

bling  springs 
Precipitate  themselves  in  waterfalls. 
Is  the  true  sport  that  seasons  such  a  path. 
Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray. 
And  the  hoar  pines  alreadv  feel  her  breath. 
Shall  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs  ? 

XSPHIBTOPHXLBS 

Nothing  of  such  an  influence  do  I  feeL 

My  body  is  all  wintry,  and  I  wish 

The  flowers  npoQ  our  path  were  frost  and 

snow. 
But  see  how  melancholy  rises  now, 
Dimly  uplifting  her  bekted  beam. 


The  blank  nnweloome  round  of  the  red 

moon. 
And  gives  so  bad  a  light  that  every  step 
One  stumbles  'gainst   some  crag.    With 

your  permission, 
1 11  caU  an  Ignis-^tuus  to  our  aid. 
I  see  one  yonder  burning Jollily. 
Halloo,  my  friend  1  may  I  request  that  you 
Would  favor  us  with  your  bright  company  ? 
Why  should  you  blaze  away  there  to  no 

purpose  ? 
Pray  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  this  way. 

lOVIS-FATUUS 

With  reverence  be  it  spoken,  I  will  try 
To  overcome  the  lightness  of  my  nature; 
Our  course,  yon  know,  is  generally  zigzag. 

MSPHI8T0PBBLB8 

Ha,  ha !  your  worship  thinks  yoa  have  to 

d^ 
With  men.    Go  straight  on,  in  the  Devil's 

name, 
Or  I  shall  puff  your  flickering  life  out 

IQVIS-FATUCS 

Well, 
I  see  yon  are  the  master  of  the  house; 
I  will  accommodate  myself  to  yoa. 
Onlv  consider  that  to-niffht  this  mountain 
Is  all  enchanted,  and  if  Jack-a-lantem 
Shows  you  his  way,  though  you  should  miss 

your  own. 
You  ought  not  to  be  too  exact  with  him. 

FAUST,  MJSPHISTOPBELSS,  ttfuf  lOXOB-FATDUB,  t« 

cdternate  Chorus 
The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream. 
The  bounds  of   true  and  falae,  are 


passed. 
Lead  us  on. 


.  us  on,  thou  wandering  Gleam^ 
Lead  us  onward,  far  and  fast, 
To  the  wide,  the  desert  waste. 

But  see,  how  swift  advance  and  shift 

Trees  behind  trees,  row  by  row; 
How,  clif t  by  dif t,  rocks  bend  and  lift 

Their  frowning  foreheads  as  we  go. 

The  giant-snouted  crags,  ho  !  ho ! 

How  they  snort,  and  how  they  blow ! 

Through  the  mossy  sods  and  stones, 
Stream  and  streamlet  hnrry  down  — 

A  rushing  throng !    A  sound  of  song 
Beneath  the  vault  of  Heaven  is  bbwn  I 
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Sweet  notes  of  love,  the  speaking  tones 
Of  this  bright  day,  sent  down  to  say 

That  Panidise  on  Earth  is  known, 
Kesound  around,  beneath,  above. 
All  we  hope  and  all  we  love 
Finds  a  voice  in  this  blithe  strain. 

Which  wakens  hill  and  wood  and  rill. 
And  vibrates  far  o'er  field  and  vale, 
And  which  Echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeats  again. 

To-whoo !  to-whoo  1  near,  nearer  now 
The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng  I 
Are  the  screech,  the  lapwing,  and  the 

All  awake  as  if  't  were  day  ? 
See,  with  long  le^  and  belly  wide, 

A  salamander  m  the  brake  ! 

Every  root  is  like  a  snake. 
And  along  the  loose  hillside, 
With   strange  contortions  through  the 

night, 
Curls,  to  seize  or  to  affright; 
And,  animated,  strong,  and  many, 
They  dart  forth  polypus-anteunie. 
To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 
The    wanderer.    Through  the  dazzling 

gloom 
'The  many-colored  mice,  that  thread 
The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread. 
In  troops  each  other's  motions  cross, 
Througn  the  heath  and  through  the  moss; 
And,  in  legions  intertangled. 

The  fireflies  flit,  and  swarm,  and  throng, 
Till  all  the  mountain  depths  are  spangled. 

Tell  me,  shall  we  go  or  stay  ? 
Shall  we  onward  ?  Come  along  I 
Everything  around  is  swept 

Forward,  onward,  far  away  1 
Trees  and  masses  intercept 
The  sight,  and  wisps  on  every  side 
Are  puffed  up  and  multiplied. 

MBPHISTOPHELBS 

Now  vigorously  seize  mv  skirt,  and  gain 

This  pinnacle  of  isolated  crag. 

One  may  observe  with  wonder  from  this 

point, 
How  Mammon  glows  among  the  mountains. 

FAUST 

Ay- 
And  strangely  through  the  solid  depth  be- 
low 


A  melancholy  light,  like  the  red  dawn. 
Shoots  from  the  lowest  gorge  of  the  abyss 
Of  mountains,  lightning  hiUierward;  there 

rise 
Pillars  of  smoke,  here  clouds  float  gently  by; 
Here  the  light  burns  soft  as  the  enkindled 

air. 
Or  the  illumined  dust  of  opolden  flowers; 
And  now  it  glides  like  tender  colors  spread- 
ing; 
And  now  bursts  forth  in  fountains  from  the 

earth; 
And  now  it  winds,  one  torrent  of  broad 

light. 
Through  the  far  valley,  with  a  hundred 

veins; 
And  now  once  more  within  that  narrow 

comer 
Masses  itself  into  intensest  splendor. 
And  near  us,  see,  sparks  spnng  out  of  the 

ground. 
Like  golden  sand  scattered  upon  the  dark- 


The  pinnacles  of  that  black  wall  of  moun- 
tains 
That  hems  us  in  are  kindled. 

liSPHISTOPHBLBS 

Rare,  in  faith  1 
Does  not  Sir  Mammon  gloriously  illumi- 


His  palace  for  this  festival  —  it  is 
A  pleasure  which  you  had  not  known  be- 
fore. 
I  spy  the  boisterous  guests  already. 

FAUST 

How 
The  children  of  the  wind  rage  in  the  air ! 
With  what  fierce  strokes  they  fall  upon  my 
neck ! 

MXPHISTOPHBLES 

Cling  tightly  to  the  old  ribs  of  the  crag. 
Beware  !  for  if  with  them  thou  warrest 
In  their  fierce  flight  towards  the  wil- 
derness. 
Their  breath  will  sweep  thee  into  dust,  and 
drag 
Thv  body  to  a  grave  in  the  abyss. 
A  cloud  thickens  the  night. 
Hark  !  how  the  tempest  crashes  througli 
the  forest ! 

The  owls  fly  out  in  strange  affright; 
The  columns  of  the  evergreen  palaces 
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Are  split  and  shattered ; 
The    roots    creak,  and   stretch,  and 

groan; 
And  ruinouslj  overthrown, 
The  trunks  are  crushed  and  shattered 
By  the  fierce  hlast's  unconquerable  stress. 
Oyer  each  other  crack  and  crash  thej  all 
In  terrible  and  intertangled  fall ; 
And  through  the  ruins  of  the  shaken  moun- 
tain 
The  airs  hiss  and  howL 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  fountain. 
Nor  the  wolf  in  his  midnight  prowl. 
Dost  thou  not  hear  ? 

Strange  accents  are  ringing 
Aloft,  alar,  anear; 

The  witches  are  singin? ! 
The  torrent  of  a  raging  wizard  song 
Streams  the  whole  mountain  along. 

CHORUS  OF  WITCHXS 

The  stubble  is  yellow,  the  com  is  green, 

Now  to  the  Brocken  the  witches  go; 
The  mighty  multitude  here  may  be  seen 

Gathering,  wizard  and  witch,  below. 
Sir  Urian  is  sitting  aloft  in  the  air; 

Hey  over  stock  !  and  hev  over  stone  ! 

rTwixt  witches  and  incubi,  what  shall  be 
done? 
Tell  it  who  dare  !  tell  it  who  dare  t 


A  VOICB 

a  sow-swine,   whose 
nine, 


Upon 
Old  Baubo  rideth  alone. 


farrows  were 


Honor  her,  to  whom  honor  is  due, 
Old  mother  Baubo,  honor  to  you  I 
An  able  sow,  with  old  Baubo  upon  her, 
Is  worthy  of  glory,  and  worthy  of  honor ! 
The  legion  of  witches  is  coming  behind, 
Darkening  the  night,  and  outspeeding  the 
wind  — 

A  V<HCB 

Which  way  comest  thou  1 

A  YOIOB. 

Over  Ilsenstein; 
The  owl  was  awake  in  the  white  moon- 
shine; 
I  saw  her  at  rest  in  her  downy  nest, 
And  she  stared  at  me  with  her  broad,  bright 
eyne. 


YOICIS 

And  you  may  now  as  well  take  your  eonrse 

on  to  Hell, 
Since  you  ride  by  so  fast  on  the  headlong 

blast 

A  yoics 
She  dropped  poison  upon  me  as  I  passed. 
Here  are  the  wounds  — 

OHOBUS  OF  WITCHES 

Come  away  I  come  along  1 
The  way  is  wide,  the  way  is  long. 
But  what  is  that  for  a  Bedlam  throng  ? 
Stick  with  the  prong,  and  scratch  with  the 

broom. 
The  child  in  the  cradle  lies  strangled  at 

home. 
And  the  mother  is  clapping  her  hands.  — 

SKMICBORUS  I  OF  WIZARDS 

We  glide  in 
Like  snails  when  the  women    are    all 
away; 
And  from  a  house  once  given  over  to  sin 
Woman  has  a  thousand  steps  to  stray. 

BSMIOHORnS  n 

A  thousand  steps  must  a  woman  take, 
Where  a  man  but  a  single  spring  witl 
make. 

YOICRS  ABOYS 

Come  with  ns,  come  with  us,  from  Felsen- 


YOICBS  BELOW 

With  what  joy  would  we  fly  throagh  the 

upper  SKy ! 
We    are    washed,  we  are  'nointed,  stark 

naked  are  we; 
But  our  toil  a|id  our  pain  are  foreyer  in 

vain. 

BOTH  OHOBUBXS 

The  wind  is  still,  the  stars  are  fled, 
The  melancholy  moon  is  dead ; 
The  magic  notes,  like  spark  on  spark, 
Drizzle,  whistling  through  the  dark. 
Come  away  ! 

YOICK8  BELOW 

Stay,  oh,  stay ! 

YOICES  ABOYB 

Out  of  the  crannies  of  the  rocks, 
Who  calls? 
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TOICB8  BELOW 

Ohy  let  me  join  your  flocks  ! 
I  three  hundred  years  have  striyen 
To  catch  yonr  skirt  and  mount  to  Hea- 
ven,— 
And  still  in  vain.    Oh,  might  I  be 
With  company  akin  to  me  1 

BOTH  CHOBUSJM 

Some  on  a  ram  and  some  on  a  prong, 
On  poles  and  on  broomsticks  we  flutter 

along; 
Forlorn  is  the  wight  who  can  viae  not  to- 
night. 

▲  HALV-WITOH  BBIiOW 

I  have  been  tripping  this  manv  an  hour: 
Are  the  others  already  so  far  before  ? 
No  quiet  at  home,  and  no  peace  abroad  I 
And  less  methinks  is  founa  by  the  road. 

CBOBUS  OF  WITCIIBS 

Come  onward,  away  1  aroint  thee,  aroint ! 
A    witch   to   be   strong    must  anoint  ~^ 

anoint  — 
Then  every  trough  will  be  boat  enough; 
With  a  rag  for  a  sail  we  can  sweep  through 

the  sky,  — 
Who  flies  not  to-night,  when  means  he  to 

fly? 

BOTH  CHOBUSB8 

We  oling  to  the  skirt,  and  we  strike  on  the 

eround; 
Witch-legions  thicken  around  and  around; 
Wizard-swarms  coyer  the  heath  all  over. 

[Tk^  descend. 

XSPHIBTOPHELBS 

What  thronging,  dashine,  raging,  rustling; 

What  whispering,  babbling,  hissing,  bus- 
tling; 

What  glimmering,  spurting,  stinking,  burn- 
ing* 

As  Heaven  and  Earth  were  overturning. 

There  is  a  true  witch  element  about  us; 

Take  hold  on  me,  or  we  shall  be  divided:  — 

Where  are  you  ? 

FAUST  (from  a  dtMtanee) 
Here! 

MBPHISTOPHBLXS 

What! 
I  most  exert  my  authority  in  the  house. 
Flaoe  for  young  Voland !  pray  make  way, 
good  people. 


Take  hold  on  me,  doctor,  and  with  one 

step 
Let  us  escape  from  this  unpleasant  crowd. 
They  are  too  mad  for  people  of  my  sort. 
'  Just  there  shines  a  peculiar  kind  of  light; 
Some^ing  attracts  me    in  those  bushes. 

Come 
This  way;  we  shall  slip  down  there  in  a 

minute. 


Spirit  of  Contradiction  !    Well,  lead  on  — 
^  were  a  wise  feat  indeed  to  wander  out 
Into  the  Brocken  upon  May-day  night, 
And  then  to  isolate  one's  self  in  scorn. 
Disgusted  with  the  humors  of  the  time. 

MBPBISTOPHBLBS 

See  yonder,  round  a  many-colored  flame 
A  merry  club  is  huddled  altogether: 
Even  with  such  little  people  as  sit  there 
One  would  not  be  alone. 

WAXJvr 

Would  that  I  were 
Up  yonder  in  the  glow  and  whirling  smoke, 
Where  the  blind  million  rush  impetuously 
To  meet  the  evil  ones;  there  mignt  I  solve 
Many  a  riddle  that  torments  me  1 


MXPHISTOPHELSS 


Yet 


Many  a  riddle  there  is  tied  anew 
Inextricably.     Let  the  great  world  rage  I 
We  will  stay  here  safe  in  the  quiet  dwell- 
ings. 
'T  is  an  Md  custom.    Men  have  ever  built 
Their  own  small  world  in  the  great  world 

of  all. 
I  see  young  witches  naked  there,  and  old 

ones 
Wisely  attired  with  greater  decency. 
Be  gmded  now  by  me,  and  you  shall  buy 
A    pound    of    pleasure  with  a    dram  of 

trouble. 
I  hear  them  tune  their  instruments  —  one 

must 
Gret  used  to  this  damned  scraping.    Come, 

I  ^1  lead  you 
Among  them;  and  what  there  yon  do  and 

As  a  fresh  compact  'twixt  us  two  shall  be. 
How  say  you  now?    this  space  is  wide 

enough  — 
Look  forth,  you  cannot  see  the  end  of  it,  -^ 
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An  hundred  bonfires  bum  in  rovrs,  and  they 

Who  throng  around  them  seem  innumer- 
able: 

Dancine  and  drinking,  jabbering,  making 
love, 

And  oookinff,  are  at  work.  Now  tell  me, 
friend, 

What  is  there  better  in  the  world  than  this  ? 

VAUST 

In  introducing  us,  do  you  assume 
The  character  of  wizim  or  of  devil  ? 

MSPH1STOPHKLE8 

In  truth,  I  generally  go  about 
In  strict  incognito;  and  yet  one  likes 
To  wear  one's  orders  upon  gala  days. 
I  have  no  ribbon  at  my  knee;  but  here 
At  home,  the  doven  foot  is  honorable. 
See  you  that    snail  there  ?  —  she  comes 

creeping  up, 
And  with  her  feeling  eyes  hath  smelt  out 

something. 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  mask  myself  here. 
Come  now,  we'll  go  about  from  fire  to 

fire: 
1 11  be  the  pimp,  and  you  shall  be  the  lover. 

{To  BOfM  Old  Women f  who  are  Bitting  round  a 
hecqi  of  glimmering  cook) 

Old  gentlewomen,  what  do  you   do  out 

here? 
You  ought  to  be  with  the  young  rioters 
Right  in  the  thickest  of  the  revelry  — 
But  every  one  is  best  content  at  home. 

OK3IERAL 

Who  dare  confide  in  ric^ht  or  a  just  claim  ? 
So  much  as  I  had  aone  for  them  !  and 
now  — 
With  women  and  the  people  't  is  the  same, 
Youth  will  stand  foremost  ever,*- age 
may  go 
To  the  dark  grave  nnhonored. 

MDIISTXB 

Nowadays 
People  assert  their  rights;  they  go  too 
far; 
But  as  for  me,  the  good  old  times  I  praise; 
Then  we  were  all  in  all,  't  was  some- 
thing worth 
One's  while  to  be  in  place  and  wear  a 
star; 
That  was  indeed  the  golden  age  on 
enth. 


PABTEKU 

We  too  are  active,  and  we  did  and  do 
What  we  ought  not,  perhaps;  and  yet  we 

now 
Will  seize,  whilst  all  things  are  whirled 

round  and  round, 
A  spoke  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  keep  oar 

ground. 

AUTHOB 

Who  now  can  taste  a  treatise  of  deep  sense 
And  ponderous  volume  ?  't  is  impertinenee 
To  write  what  none  will  read,  therefore 

Willi 
To  please  the  young  and  thoughtless  people 

try. 

iiEPBi8TOPHBi«E8  {who  (U  once  tgapears  to  have 
grown  very  old) 

I  find  the  people  ripe  for  the  last  day. 
Since  I  last  came  up  to  the  wizard  moon- 
tain; 
And  as  my  little  cask  mns  turbid  now. 
So  is  the  world  drained  to  the  dregs. 

PSDLAB-WITCB 

Lookbeve^ 
Grentlemen;  do  not  hurry  on  so  fast 
And  lose  the  chance  of  a  good  pennyworth. 
I  have  a  pack  full  of  the  choicest  wares 
Of  every  sort,  and  yet  in  all  my  bundle 
Is  nothing  like  what  may  be  found  on  earth; 
Nothing  that  in  a  moment  will  make  rich 
Men  and  the  world  with  fine  malicious 

mischief. 
There  is  no  dagger  drunk  with  blood;  no 

bowl 
From  which    consuming   poison  may  be 

drained 
By  innocent  and  healthy  lips;  no  jewel. 
The  price  of  an  abandoned  maiden's  ahsjiie; 
No  sword  which  cuts  the  bond  it  cannot 

loose, 
Or  stabs  the  wearer's  enemy  in  the  back; 
No  — 

MBPHI8T0PHXLB8 

Grossip,  yon  know  little  of  these  timea. 
What  has  been,  has  been;  what  is  done,  is 

past. 
They  shape  themselves  into  the  innovations 
They  breed,  and  innovation  drags  as  with 

it. 
The  torrent  of  the  crowd  sweeps  over  as: 
You  think  to  impel,  and  are  yoortelf  ini' 

polled. 
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FAU8T 

Who  is  that  yonder  ? 


TJKA 


MEPHZ8TOPHELS8 

Mark  her  well.    It  is 


FAU8T 


Who? 


MXPBI8TOPHELB8 

Lilith,  the  first  wife  of  Adam. 
Beware  of  her  fair  hair,  for  she  excels 
All  women  in  the  magic  of  her  locks; 
And  when  she  winds  them  round  a  young 

man's  neck. 
She  will  not  ever  set  him  tree  again. 

FAUST 

There  sit  a  girl  and  an  old  woman — they 
Seem  to  be  tired  with  pleasure  and  with 
phiy. 

MEPHI8TOFHSLE8 

There  is  no  rest  to-night  for  any  one: 
When  one  dance  ends  another  is  begun; 
Come,  let  us  to  it.    We  shall  have  rare 
fun. 

(FAtrsT  dances  and  rinas  with  a  Girl,  and 
Mkphihtophbum  with  an  old  Woman) 


FAUST 

I  had  once  a  lovely  dream 
In  which  I  saw  an  apple-tree, 

Where  two  fair  apples  with  their  gl< 
To  climb  and  taste  attracted  me. 

TRB  OIBIi 

She  with  apples  you  desired 
From  Paradise  came  long  ago; 

With  joy  I  feel  that,  if  reauired. 
Such  still  within  my  garaen  grow. 


PKOCTO-PBAirrASMIST       • 

What  is  this  cursed  multitude  about  ? 

Have  we  not  long  since  proved  to  demon- 
stration 

That  ffhosts  move  not  on  ordinary  feet  ? 

But  these  are  dancing  just  like  men  and 
women. 

TBB  OIBL 

What  does  he  want  then  at  our  ball  Y 


FAUST 

Oh!  he 
Is  far  above  us  all  in  his  oonoeit: 
Whilst  we  enjoy,  he  reasons  of  enjoyment ; 
And  any  step  which   in   our   dance  we 

tread. 
If  it  be  left  out  of  his  reckoning, 
Is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  step. 
There  are  few  things  that  scandalize  him 

not: 
And  when  you  whirl  round  in  the  circle 

now. 
As  he  went  round  the  wheel  in  his  old 

mill. 
He  says  that  you  go  wrong  in  all  respects. 
Especially  if  you  congratulate  him 
Upon  the  strength  of  the  resemblance. 

PBOCrO-PHAKTASMIST 

Fly! 
Vanish  !    Unheard  of  impudence  I    What, 

still  there ! 
In  this  enlightened  age,  too,  since  you  have 

been 
Proved  not  to  exist !  —  But  this  infernal 

brood 
Will  hear  no  reason  and  endure  no  rule. 
Are    we    so  wise,  and  is    the  pond  still 

haunted  ? 
How  lone  have  I  been  sweeping  out  this 

rubbish 
Of  superstition,  and  the  world  will  not 
Come  clean  with  all  my  pains  !  —  it  is  » 

case 
Unheard  oft 

TIIB  QIRL 

Then  leave  off  teamng  us  so. 

PBOCTO-PBAITTASIUST 

I  tell  yon,  spirits,  to  your  faces  now, 
That  I  should  not  regret  this  despotism 
Of  spirits,  but  that  mine  can  wield  it  not 
To-night  I  shall  make  poor  work  of  it, 
Yet  I  will  take  a  round  with  you,  and 

hope 
Before  mv  last  step  in  the  living  dance 
To  beat  the  poet  and  the  devil  together. 

MBPHISTOPBBLM 

At  last  he  will  sit  down  in  some  foul  pod* 

die; 
That  in  his  way  of  solacing  himself; 
Until  some  leech,  diverted  with  his  gravity, 
Cores  him  of  spirits  and  the  spirit  togethe» 
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[To  Faust,  who  hat  $ecededJrom  the  danc^. 
Why  do  you  let  that  fair  girl  pass  from 

you, 
Who  suDg  so  sweetly  to  you  in  the  danoe  ? 

FAUST 

A  red  mouse  in  the  middle  of  her  singing 
8prung  from  her  mouth. 

1CKPHI8TQPHELS8 

That  was  all  right,  my  friend: 
Be  it  enough    that    the  mouse  was  not 

gray. 

Do  not  disturb  your  hour  of  happiness 
With  close  consideration  of  such  trifles. 


Then  saw  I  ~ 


What? 

FAUST 

Seest  thou  not  a  pale, 
Fair  eirl,  standing  alone,  far,  far  away  ? 
She  drags  herself  now  forward  with  slow 

steps. 
And  seems  as  if  she  moved  with  shackled 

feet. 
I  cannot  overcome  the  thought  that  she 
Is  like  poor  Margaret 

MXPHKTOPHELBS 

Let  it  be  —  pass  on  — 
No  good  can  come  of  it  —  it  is  not  well 
To  meet  it  —  it  is  an  enchanted  phantom, 
A  lifeless  idol;  with  its  numbing  look, 
It  freezes  up  the  blood  of  man;  and  they 
Who  meet  its  ghastly  stare  are  turned  to 

stone, 
lake  those  who  saw  Medusa. 


FAUST 

Oh,  too  true! 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  fresh  corpse 
Which  no  belovM  hand  has  dosed,  alas  I 
That  is  the  breast  which  Margaret  yielded 

to  me  — 
Those  are  the  lovely  limbs  which  I  en- 
joyed I 

MBPmSTOPHELBS 

It  is  all  magic,  poor  deluded  fool ! 

She  looks  to  every  one  like  his  first  loTe. 

FAUST 

Oh,  what  delight !  what  woe !  I  cannot 
turn 

My  looks  from  her  sweet  {nteous  counte- 
nance. 

How  strangely  does  a  single  blood-red  line, 

Not  broader  than  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
knife. 

Adorn  her  lovely  neck  t 

MXPHIST0PHELB8 

Ay,  she  can  carry 
Her  bead  under  her  arm  upon  occasion; 
Perseus  has  cut  it  off  for  her.    These  plei^ 

sures 
End  in  delusion.  —  Gain  this  rising  groondf 
It  is  as  airy  here  as  in  a  .  .  . 
And  if  I  am  not  mightily  deceived* 
I  see  a  theatre.  —  W  hat  may  this  mean  ? 

attskdast 
Quite  a  new  piece,  the  last  of  seven,  for 

'tis 
The  custom  now  to  represent  that  number. 
T  is  written  by  a  Dilettante,  and 
The  actors  who  perform  are  Dilettanti; 
Excuse  me,  gentlemen;  but  I  must  vaniah. 
I  am  a  Dilettante  curtain-lifter. 


JUVENILIA 


The  JuvemUa  were  published  in  part  by 
Shelley,  but  mainly  by  Medwin,  Rossetti,  and 
Dowden.    In  this  division  all  vene  earlier  than 


QuMfi  Tiah  is  inolnded,  except  what  is  placed 
under  DouBTFui.,  LoBT,  akd  Ukpububhxd 
Poems. 


VERSES  ON  A  CAT 

Published  by  Hogg,  Life  of  Shelley,  1858, 
and  dated,  1800.  Miss  Helen  Shelley  f  urmshed 
the  venes  to  Mrs.  Hogg,  with  the  following 
note  :^  *  I  have  jnst  found  the  lines  which  I 
mentioned ;  a  child's  effusion  about  some  cat, 


which  evidently  had  a  story,  but  it  must  have 
been  before  I  can  remember.  It  is  in  Eliza- 
beth's handwriting,  copied  probably  later  than 
the  composition  of  the  lines,  though  the  hand- 
writing IS  unformed.  It  seems  to  be  a  tabby 
cat,  for  it  has  an  indistinct  browniBh-gray  coat 
[there  was  a  painting  of  a  cat  on  the  copy]. 
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•  .  .  That  l€Ut  expression  is,  I  imag^e,  still 
oliwsicrftl  at  boys*  schools,  and  it  was  a  favorite 
one  of  Bysshe's,  which  I  remember  from  a 
painfnl  fact,  that  one  of  my  sisters  ventured  to 
make  nse  of  it,  and  was  punished  in  some  old- 
f aahioned  way,  which  impressed  the  sentence 
on  my  memory.' 


A  CAT  in  distress, 
Nothine  more,  nor  less; 

Grood  folks,  1  must  faithfolly  tell  ye, 
As  I  am  a  sinner. 
It  waits  for  some  dinner 

To  stuff  oat  its  own  little  belly. 


Yon  would  not  easily  guess 
All  the  modes  of  distress 

Which  torture  the  tenants  of  earth; 
And  the  Tarions  evils. 
Which  like  so  many  devils. 

Attend  the  poor  souls  from  their  birth. 

in 

Some  a  living  require. 

And  others  desire 
An  old  fellow  out  of  the  way; 

And  which  is  the  best 

I  leave  to  be  guessed. 
For  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

IV 

One  wants  society. 

Another  variety, 
Others  a  tranquil  life; 

Some  want  food. 

Others,  as  good. 
Only  want  a  wife. 


But  this  poor  little  cat 

Only  wanted  a  rat, 
To  stuff  out  its  own  little  maw; 

And  it  were  as  good 

Some  people  had  such  food, 
To  make  them  hM  their  Jaw  t 


OMENS 

Published  by  Medwin,  SheOey  Papers,  1883, 
and  dated  1807.  He  gives  it  from  memory : 
'I  remember  well  the  first  of  his  effusions,  a 
▼try  Gkrman-like   fragment,  beginning  with 

•  •  I  think  he  was  then  about  fifteen.*    In 


his  Idfe  of  SheUey,  1847,  he  ascribes  it  to  Shel- 
ley*s  love  of  Chatterton :  *  Chatterton  was  then 
one  of  his  great  favorites;  he  enjoyed  very 
much  the  literary  f oxgery  and  successful  mys- 
tification of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  the  Immortal  Child's  melancholy 
and  early  fate  often  suggest^  his  own.  One 
of  his  earliest  effusions  was  a  fragment  begin- 
ning—  it  was  indeed  almost  taken  from  the 
pseudo  Rowley.' 

Hark  !  the  owlet  flaps  his  wings 
In  the  pathless  dell  beneath; 

Hark  I  't  is  the  night-raven  sings 
Tidings  of  approaching  death.. 

EPITAPHIUM 

LATIN  VERSION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  IN 
gray's  ELEGY 

Published  by  Medwin,  Life  of  Shdky,  1847. 
and  dated  1808-0,  with  this  note :  *  That  he 
had  certainly  arrived  at  grreat  skill  in  the  art 
of  versification,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
by  the  following  specimens  I  kept  among  my 
treasures,  which  he  gave  me  in  1808  or  9.  The 
first  is  the  Epitaph  on  Gray's  lUegjf  in  a  Couth- 
try  Chwr<^yardy  probably  a  school  task.' 


Hic  sinu  fessum  caput  hospitali 
Cespitis  dormit  juvenis  ;  neo  illi 
Fata  ridebant,  popularis  ille 
Nescius  aurs. 

II 
Musa  non  vultu  genus  arrogant! 
Rustica  natum  grege  despicata; 
£t  suum  tristis  puerum  notavit 
SoUicitudo. 

in 

Indoles  illi  bene  larga;  pectus 
Veritas  sedem  sibi  vindicavit; 
£t  pari  tantis  meritis  beavit 
Munere  cesium. 

IV 

Omne  quod  mcestis  habuit  miserto 
Corde  largivit,  lacrymam;  recepit 
Omne  quod  coalo  voluit,  fidelis 
Pectus  amicL 


Longius  sed  tu  fuge  ouriosus 
Csteras  laudes  fuge  suspicari; 
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Ceeteras  calpas  fnge  Telle  traotas 
Sede  tremendlt. 

VI 

Spe  tremescentefl  recabant  in  illft 
Sede  virtutes  pariterque  culpe, 
In  soi  Pains  gremio,  tremendi 
8ede  Deique. 


IN  HOROLOGIUM 

Medwin  adds,  eontmning^  the  preoeding 
note  :  *  The  seoond  specimen  of  his  TenificatioB 
is  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  shows  a 
considerable  precocity.' 

MaoCarthy,  Shelley's  Early  Uift,  affords  far- 
ther light :  *  Something  of  the  preoodty  is  ex- 
plained, however,  and  all  of  the  orig^inality  re- 
moved, by  a  reference  to  The  Oxford  Herald 
of  Satnrdav,  September  16,  1809,  where  the 
following  English  Epigram  appears :  — 

Ok  Sksiko  a  French  Watcb  bouhd  thb 
Nbck  of  a  Bbautxful  Tocmo  Womav. 

**  Murk  what  we  gain  from  forelffQ  lands, 
Time  cannot  now  be  said  to  finger,  — 
Allowed  to  lay  his  two  rode  hands 
Where  others  dare  not  lay  a  finger.** 

'  It  is  plain  that  Shelley's  Latin  lines  are  sim- 
ply a  translation  of  this  epigram,  which  he 
most  probably  saw  in  The  (hjord  Herald^  bnt 
may  have  read  in  some  other  paper  of  the  time 
as  I  distinctly  recollect  having  met  with  it  else- 
where when  making  my  researches  among  the 
journals  of  the  period.' 

Iktbr  marmoreas  Leonone  pendala  ooUes 
Fortunata  nimis  Machina  dicit  boras. 
Quas  manihus  premit  ilia  duas  insensa  pa- 

pillas 
Cor  miiii  sit  digito  tangere,  amata,  nefaa  ? 


A  DIALOGUE 

Pablished  by  Hogg,  Xt/e  of  SheOep,  1858, 
and  composed  1809. 

dkath 

For  my  dagger  is  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
the  brave, 

I  come,  careworn  tenant  of  life,  from  the 
mve, 

Where  Innocence  sleeps  'neath  the  peace- 
giving  sod, 

And  the  good  cease  to  tremble  at  Tyrannj*8 
n<^; 


I  offer  a  calm  habitation  to  thee, 

Say,  victim  of  grief,  wilt  thou  slumber  with 

me? 
My  mansion  is  damp,  oold  silence  is  there. 
But  it  lulls  in  oblivion  the  fiends  of  de- 
spair; 
Not  a  groan  of  regret,  not  a  sigh,  not  a 

breath. 
Dares  dbputo  with  grim  Silence  the  em* 

pire  of  Death. 
I  offer  a  calm  habitation  to  thee, 
Saj,  victim  of  grief,  wilt  thoo  slumber  with 
me? 

MORTAL 

Mine  eyelids  are  heavy;  my  soul  seeks  re- 
pose; 

It  longs  in  thy  cells  to  embosom  its  woes: 

It  longs  in  thy  cells  to  deposit  its  load. 

Where  no  longer  the  scorpions  of  Perfidy 
goad. 

Where  the  phantoms  of  Frejudiee  ranish 
away. 

And  Bigotry's  bloodhounds  lose  scent  of 
their  prey. 

Yet  toll  me,  dark  Death,  when  thine  em* 
pire  is  o'er, 

What  awaits  on  Futurity's  mist-covered 
shore? 

DKATH 

Cease,  cease,  wayward  Mortal  I    I  dare 

not  unveil 
The  shadows  that    float   o'er   Eternity's 

vale; 
Nought  waits  for  the  good  but  a  spirit  of 

Love 
That  will  hail  their  blessed  advent  to  re- 
gions above. 
For  Love,  Mortal,  gleams    throngh    the 

gloom  of  my  sway. 
And  the  shades  which  surround  me  fly  fast 

at  its  ray. 
Hast    thou    loved?  —  Then    depart  from 

these  regions  of  hato, 
And  in  slumber  with  me  blunt  the  arrows 

of  fate. 
I  offer  a  calm  habitation  to  thee. 
Say,  victim  of  grief,  wilt  thou  slumber  with 

me? 

MOSTAL 

Oh !  sweet  is  thy  slumber  I  oh  I  sweet  is 

the  ray 
Which  after  thy  night  introduoea  the  day; 
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How  concealed,  how  persQanye,  8elf«in- 
terest's  breath. 

Though  it  floats  to  mine  ear  from  the  bosom 
of  Death ! 

I  hoped  that  I  quite  was  forgotten  by  all, 

Yet  a  lingering  friend  might  be  grieved  at 
my  fall, 

And  duty  fcrbids,  thous^b  I  langubh  to  die, 

When  departure  mig^t  heave  Virtue's 
breast  with  a  sigh. 

Oh,  Death  I  oh,  my  friend  t  snatch  this 
form  to  thy  shrine. 

And  I  fear,  dear  destroyer,  I  shall  not  re- 
pine. 


TO  THE  MOONBEAM 

Composed  September  28,  1809,  and  pub- 
lished by  Hogg,  Life  of  SMley,  1858.  He 
gives  a  letter  from  Shelley :  *  There  is  rhap- 
sody I  Now,  I  think,  after  this  you  ought  to 
send  me  some  poetry.' 


MooNBRAM,  leave  the  shadowy  vale, 

To  bathe  this  burning  brow. 
Moonbeam,  why  art  thou  so  pale. 
As  thou  walkest  o'er  the  dewy  dale. 
Where  humble  wild  flowers  grow  ? 
Is  it  to  mimic  me  ? 
fiut  that  can  never  be; 
For  thine  orb  is  briffbt. 
And  the  clouds  are  light, 
That  at  intervals  shadow  the  star-stndded 
night. 

U 
Kow  all  is  deathy  still  on  earth; 
Nature's  tired  frame  reposes; 
And,  ere  the  golden  morning's  birth 
Its  radiant  hues  discloses. 

Flies  forth  its  balmy  breath. 
But  mine  is  the  midnight  of  Death, 
And  Nature's  mom 
To  my  bosom  forlorn 
firings  but  a  gloomier  night,  implants  a 
deadlier  thorn. 

in 

Wretch  t    Suppress  the  glare  of  mad« 
ness 

Struggling  in  thine  haggard  eye, 
For  the  keenest  throb  of  Mdness, 

Pale  Despair's  most  sickening  figh| 


Is  but  to  mimic  me; 
And  this  roust  ever  be. 
When  the  twilight  of  care, 
And  the  night  of  despair. 
Seem  in  my  breast  but  joys  to  the  pangs 
that  rankle  there. 


THE  SOLITARY 
Published  by  Rossetti,  1870,  and  dated  18ia 

I 

Dar'st  thou  amid  the  varied  multitude 
To  live  alone,  an  isolated  thing  ? 
To  see  the  busy  beings  round  thee  spring, 
And  care  for  none';  in  thy  calm  solitude, 
A  flower  that  scarce  breathes  in  the  desert 
rude 
To  2^phyr's  passing  wing  7 

II 
Not  the  swart  Panah  in  some  Indian  grove, 
Lone,  lean,  and  hunted  by  his  brother's 

hate. 
Hath  drunk  so  deep  the  cup  of  bitter 
fate 
As  that  poor  wretch  who  cannot,  cannot 

love. 
He  bears  a  load  which  nothing  can  re* 
move, 

A  killing,  withering  weight. 

Ill 

He  smiles  —  't  is  sorrow's  deadliest  mock- 
ery; 
He  speaks  —  the  cold  words  flow  not 

from  his  soul; 
He  acts  like  others,  drains  the  genial 
bowl, — 
Tet,  yet  he  longs — although  he  fears  —  to 

die; 
He  pants  to  reach  what  yet  he  seems  to 

fly. 

Dull  life's  extremest  goal. 

TO   DEATH 

Composed  at  Oxford,  1810,  and  published  bt 
Hogg,  Xi/f  of  SkdUy,  1868. 

Death  I  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
To  triumph  whilst  I  die. 
To  triumph  whilst  thine  ebon  wing 
Enfolds  my  shuddering  soul  ? 
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O  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
Not  when  the  tides  of  mimier  roll. 
When  nations  groan  that  kings  may  bask 
in  blissy 
Peath  !  canst  thoa  boast  a  victory  snch 
as  this  — 
When  in  his  hour  of  pomp  and  power 
His  blow  the  mightiest  murderer 

Mid  Nature's  cries  the  sacrifice 
Of  miUions  to  glut  the  grave  — 
When    sunk    the     tyrant    desohition's 

skve, 
Or  Freedom's  life-blood  streamed  upon 
thy  shrine,  — 
Stem  Tyrant,  couldst  thou  boast  a  victory 
such  as  mine  ? 

To  know  in  dissolution's  void 

That  mortals'  baubles  sunk  decay; 
That  everything,  but  Love,  destroyed 
Must  perish  with  its  kindred  clay,  — 
Pensh  Ambition's  crown. 
Perish  her  sceptred  sway; 
From  Death's  pale  front  fades  Pride's 
fastidious  frown; 
In  Death's  damp  vault  the  lurid  fires  de- 

cay» 
That  Envy  lights  at  heaven-bom  Virtue's 
beam; 
That  all  the  cares  subside. 
Which  lurk  beneath  the  tide 
Of  life's  unquiet  stream;  — 
Yes  f  this  is  victory  I 
And  on  yon  rock,  whose  dark  form  glooms 
the  sky. 
To  stretch  these  pale  limbs,  when  the 
soul  is  fled; 
To  bafile  the  lean  passions  of  their  prey; 
To  sleep  within  the  palace  of  the  dead  I 
Oh  f  not  the  King,  around  whose  dazzling 

throne 
His  countless  courtiers  mock   the  words 

they  say. 
Triumphs  amid  the  bud  of  glory  blown. 
As  I  in  this  cold  bed,  ana  faint  expiring 
groan  ! 

Tremble,  ye  proud,  whose  grandeur  mocks 
the  woe 
Which  props  the  colunm  of  unnatural 
state! 
You  the  plainlngs  faint  and  low, 
From  misery's  tortured  soul  that  flow, 
Shall  usher  to  your  fate. 


Tremble,  ye  coiiq[aerony  at  whose  fell  com-> 

mand 
The  war^fiend  riots  o'er  a  peaceful  land  1 
You  desolation's  gory  throng 
Shall  bear  from  victory  along 
To  that  mysterious  strand. 


LOVE'S  ROSE 

Sent  by  Shelley  to  Hogg,  in  a  letter :  *  I 
transcribe  for  you  a  strange  medley  of  mad- 
dened stuff,  whieh  I  wrote  by  the  nddiiight 
moon  last  nii^t  [Here  follow  To  a  l^ar  and 
Love's  Ro$e^  Ohe!  jam  talis  dementia!  I 
hear  yon  exclaim.'  Compoeed  in  1810  ot  1811, 
and  published  by  Hogg,  Life  of  ShetUgj  185& 


Hopes,  that  swell  in  youthful  breasts. 

Live  not  through  the  waste  of  time  ? 
Love's  rose  a  host  of  thorns  invests; 

Cold,  ungenial  is  the  clime, 

Where  its  honors  blow. 
Youth  says,  *  The  purple  flowers  are  mine,* 

Which  die  the  while  they  glow. 

n 
Dear  the  boon  to  Fancy  given, 

Retracted  whilst  it 's  granted : 
Sweet  the  rose  which  lives  in  heaven. 
Although  on  earth  't  is  planted. 
Where  its  honors  blow. 
While  by  earth's  slaves    the  leaves   are 
riven 
Which  die  the  while  they  glow. 

ni 

Affe  cannot  Love  destroy. 
But  perfidy  can  blast  the  flower, 
Even  when  in  most  unwary  hour 
It  blooms  in  Fancy's  bower. 

Age  cannot  Love  destroy, 

But  perfidy  can  rend  the  shrine 

In  which  its  vermeil  splendors  shine. 

EYES 
Pnblishedby  Rossetti,  1870,  and  dated  18ia 

How  eloquent  are  eyes  t 
Not  the  rapt  poet's  frenzied  lay 
When  the  soul's  wildest  feelings  stray 

Can  speak  so  well  as  they. 

How  eloquent  are  eyes  I 
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Not  mnsic's  most  impassioned  note 
On  which  love's  warmest  f errors  float 
Like  them  bids  rapture  rise. 

Love,  look  thus  again,  — 
That  yonr  look  may  light  a  waste  of  jeais. 
Darting  the  beam  that  conquers  cares 

Throueh  the  cold  shower  of  tears. 

Lov^y  look  thus  again  I 


POEMS  FROM   ST.  IRVYNE,  OR 
THE   ROSICRUCIAN 

Shelley's  romance,  St.  Irvyne,  or  th«  Bon- 
crucian,  was  in  MS.  by  April  1«  1810,  and  pub- 
lished about  December  16,  of  that  year.  Med- 
win  writes:  *  This  work  contains  seyend  poems, 
some  of  which  were  written  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore* the  date  of  the  Romance.  .  .  .  Three  of 
them  are  in  the  metre  of  Walter  Scott's  Hel- 
vell^,  a  poem  he  greatly  admired.'  Roseetti 
ascribes  I,  III,  V,  and  Vl  to  the  year  1806, 
and  U  and  IV  to  1809. 


VICTORIA 


'TWAS  dead  of  the  night,  when  I  sat  in  my 

dwelling; 
One  glimmering  lamp  was  expiring  and 

low; 
Aroand,  the  dark  tide  of  the  tempest  was 

swelling, 
Along    the   wild    mountains  night-ravens 

were  yelling,  — 
They  bodingly  presaged  destruction  and 

woo. 


*TwtiB  then  that  I  started!  — the  wild 
storm  was  howling, 
Konght  was  seen   save    the   lightning 
which  danced  in  the  sky; 
Above  me  the  crash  of  the  thunder  was 
rolling. 
And   low,  chilling  mnrmnn  the  blast 
wafted  by. 

in 

My  heart  sank  within  me — unheeded  the 
war 
Of  the  battling  clonds  on  the  mountain- 
tops  broke; 


Unheeded  the  thunder-peal  crashed  in  mine 

ear — 
This  heart,  bard  as  iron,  is  stranger  to 

fear; 
But  conscience  in  low,  noiseless  whisper^ 

ing  spoke. 

IV 

T  was  then  that,  her  form  on  the  whirlwind 
upholding. 
The    ghost  of   the  murdered  Victoria 
strode; 
In  her  right  hand  a  shadowy  shroud  she 
was  holding; 
She  swiftly  advanced  to  my  lonesome 
abode. 

V 

I  wildly  then  called  on  the  tempest  to  bear 
me  — 


II 
'ON  THE  DARK  HEIGHT  OF  JURA' 


Ghosts  of  the  dead!  have  I  not  heard 
your  yelling 
Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the 
blast, 
When  o'er  the  dark  ether  the  tempest  is 
swelling, 
And  on  eddyine  whirlwind  the  thunder- 
peal passed? 


For  oft  have  I  stood  on  the  dark  height  of 
Jura, 
Which  frowns  on  the  valley  that  opens 
beneath; 
Oft  have  I  braved  the  chill  night-tempest's 
fury, 
Whilst  around  me,  I  thought,  echoed 
murmurs  of  death. 

in 

And  now,  whilst  the  winds  of  the  mountain 
are  howling, 
O  father !  thy  voice  seems  to  strike  on 
mine  ear; 
In  air  whilst  the  tide  of  the  night-storm  is 
rolling, 
It  breaks  on  the  pause  of  the  elementflf 
jar. 
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IV 

On  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind  which  roan 
o'er  the  mountain 
Perhaps  rides  the  ghost  of  my  sire  whQ 
is  dead,  — 
On  the  mist  of  the  tempest  which  hangs 
o'er  the  fountain, 
Whilst  a  wreath  of  dark  vapor  encircles 
his  head. 


Ill 
SISTER  ROSA:   A  BALLAD 


The  death-bell  beats  !  — 

The  mountain  repeats 
The  eohoinff  sound  of  the  knell; 

And  the  dark  monk  now 

Wraps  the  cowl  round  his  brow» 
As  he  sits  in  his  lonely  cell. 


And  the  cold  hand  of  death 

Chills  his  shuddering  breath, 
As  he  lists  to  the  fearful  lay, 

Which  the  ghosts  of  the  sky. 

As  they  sweep  wildly  by, 
Sine  to  departed  day. 

And  they  sing  of  the  honr 

When  the  stem  fates  had  power 
To  resolve  Rosa's  form  to  its  clay. 

Ill 
But  that  hour  is  past; 
And  that  hour  was  the  last 
Of  peace  to  the  dark  monk's  brain; 
Bitter  tears  from  his  eyes  gushed  silent 
and  fast; 
And  he  strove  to  suppress  them  In  vain. 

IV 

Then  his  fair  cross  of  gold  he  dashed  on 
the  floor, 
When  the  deatb«knell  struck  on  his  eari'— - 

'  Delight  is  in  store 

For  her  evermore; 
Bat  for  me  is  fate,  horrot)  and  ftwN* 


Then  his  eyes  wildly  rolled, 
When  the  death-bell  tolled^ 
*  he  raged  in  terrific  woe; 


And  he  stamped  on  the  gronnd, — 
But,  when  ceased  the  sound,  . 
Tears  again  began  to  flow. 

VI 

And  the  ice  of  despair 
Chilled  the  wild  throb  of  care. 

And  he  sate  in  mute  agony  still; 

Till  the  night-stars  shone  throogh  th« 
cloudless  air, 

And  the  pale  moonbeam  slept  on  the  hilL 

VII 

Then  he  knelt  in  his  cell,  — 

And  the  horrors  of  hell 
Were  delights  to  his  agonized  pun; 

And  he  prayed  to  God  to  dissolve  the 
spell, 
Which  else  must  forever  remain. 

VIII 

And  in  fervent  prayer  he  knelt  on  the 
ground. 
Till  the  abbey  bell  struck  one; 
His  feverish  blood  ran  chill  at  the  sound; 
A  voice  hollow  and  horrible   mnrmured 
around,  — 
<  The  term  of  thy  penance  is  done  t  * 

IX 

Grew  dark  the  night; 

The  moonbeam  bright 
Waxed  faint  on  the  mountain  high; 

And  from  the  black  hill 

Went  a  voice  cold  and  still,  — 
•  Monk !  thou  art  free  to  die.' 


Then  he  rose  on  his  feet, 
And  his  heart  loud  did  beat, 
And    hb  limbe  they   were   palsied    with 
dread; 
Whilst  the  grave's  clammy  dew 
O'er  his  pale  forehead  grew; 
And    he    shuddered    to   sleep    with    the 
dead. 

XI 

And  the  wild  midnight  storm 

Haved  around  his  tall  form. 
As  he  sought  the  chapel's  gloom: 

And  the  sunk  grass  did  sigh 

To  the  wind,  bleak  and  high, 
As  he  searched  for  the  new->ni»d«  lomlk 
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XII 

And  forms,  dark  and  bieh. 

Seemed  around  him  to  fly. 
And  mingle  their  yelU  with  the  blast,  ^ 

And  on  the  dark  wall 

Half-seen  shadows  did  fall, 
Asy  enhorrored,  he  onward  passed. 

XIII 

And  the  storm-fiends  wild  rave 

Cer  the  new-made  grave. 
And  dread  shadows  linger  around;  — 

The  Monk  called  on  God  his  soul  to  save, 
And,  in  horror,  sank  on  the  ground. 

XIV 

Then  despair  nerved  his  arm 

To  dbpel  the  charm, 
And  he  burst  Rosa's  coffin  asunder; 

And  the  fierce  storm  did  swell 

More  terrific  and  fell 
And  louder  pealed  the  thunder. 

XV 

And  laughed  in  joy  the  fiendish  throng, 
Mixed  with  ghosts  of  the  mouldering 
dead; 
And  their  grisly  wings,  as  they  floated 
along. 
Whistled  in  murmurs  dread. 

XVI 

And  her  skeleton  form  the  dead  Nun  reared. 

Which  dripped  with  the  chill  dew  of  hell; 

In  her  half-eaten  eyeballs  two  pale  flames 

appeared. 
And  triumphant  their  gleam  on  the  dark 
monk  riared. 
As  he  stood  within  the  celL 

XVII 

And  her  lank  hand  lay  on  his  shuddering 
brain. 

But  each  power  was  nerved  bv  fear,  — 
*  I  never,  henceforth,  may  breathe  again; 
Death  now  ends  mine  anguished  pain. 

The  grave  yawns,  —  we  meet  there.' 

xvm 
And  her  skeleton  lungs  did  ntter  the  sound, 

So  deadly,  so  lone  and  so  fell 
That    in    long  vibrations  shuddered   the 

ground; 
And,  as  the  stem  notes  floated  around, 
A  deep  groan  was  answered  from  helL 


IV 
ST.  IRVYNE'S  TOWER 


How  swiftly  through  heaven's  wide  ex* 
pause 

Bright  day's  resplendent  colors  fade  t 
How  sweetly  does  the  moonbeam's  ^knoe 

With  silver  tint  St.  Irvyne's  glade  1 


No  cloud  along  the  spangled  air, 
Is  borne  upon  the  evening  breeze; 

How  solemn  is  the  scene  !  how  fair 
The  moonbeams  rest  upon  the  trees  1 

III 

Yon  dark  gray  turret  glimmers  white. 
Upon  it  sits  the  mournful  owl; 

Along  the  stillness  of  the  night 
Her  melancholy  shriekiugs  rolL 

IV 

But  not  alone  on  Irvyne's  tower 

The  silver  moonbeam  pours  her  rays; 

It  gleams  upon  the  ivied  bower, 
ft  dances  in  the  cascade's  spray. 


*  Ah  !  why  do  darkening  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 
Why  may  not  human  minds  unveil 
llie  dim  mists  of  futurity  ? 

VI 

*  The  keenness  of  the  world  hath  torn 

The  heart  which  opens  to  its  blast; 
Despised,  neglected,  and  forlorn, 
Sinks  the  wretch  in  death  at  last.' 


BEREAVEMENT 


How  stem  are  the  woes  of  the  desolate 
mourner, 
As  he  bends  in  still  grief  o'er  the  hal- 
lowed bier, 

As  enanguished  he  turns  from  the  laugh  of 


mgu] 
the 


I  scomer, 

And  drops  to  perfection's  remembrance  a 
tear; 
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When  floods  of  despair  down  his  pale  cheek 

are  streamiue. 
When  no  blissful  hope  on  his  bosom  is 

beaminff, 
Or,  if  lulled  for  a  while,  soon  he  starts 

from  his  dreaming, 
And  finds  torn  the  soft  ties  to  aiEection 

so  dear. 


Ah  I  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of 

the  graye, 
Or  summer  succeed  to  the  winter  of 

death? 
Rest  awhile,  hapless  victim,  and  Heaven 

will  save 
The  spirit  that  faded  away  with  the 

breath. 
Eternity  points  in  its  amaranth  bower. 
Where  no  clouds  of  fate  o'er  the  sweet  pros- 


Xit  lower, 
bl 


Unspeakable    pleasure,  of    goodness  the 
dower, 
When  woe  fades  away  like  the  mist  of 
the  heath. 


VI 


THE  DROWNED  LOVER 


Ah  I  faint  are  her  limbs,  and  her  footstep 

is  weary. 
Yet  far   must   the    desolate  wanderer 

roam; 
Thongh  the  tempest  is  stem,  and  the  moun- 
tain is  dreary, 
She  must   quit  at  deep  midnight  her 

pitiless  home. 
I  see  her  swift  foot  dash  the  dew  from  the 

whortle. 
As  she  rapidly  hastes  to  the  green  grove  of 

myrtle; 
And  I  hear,  as  she  wraps  round  her  fignre 

the  kirtle, 
<8tay  thy  boat  on  the  lake,  —  dearest 

Henry,  I  come.' 

II 

High  swelled  in  her  bosom  the  throb  of 
affection. 
As  lightly  her  form  boonded  over  the 
lea, 


And  arose  in  her  mind  every  dear  reooUety 
tion; 
*  I  come,  dearest  Henry,  and  wait  bot  for 
thee.' 

How  sad,  when  dear  hope  every  sorrow  is 
soothing. 

When  sympathy's  swell  the  soft  bosom  is 

movme,  ' 

And  the  mind  the  mild  joys  of  affection  is 
proving. 
Is  the  stem  voice  of  fate  that  bids  hap- 
piness flee  1 

lU 

Oh !  dark  lowered  the  clouds  on  that  horri- 
ble eve, 
And  the  moon  dimly  gleamed  through 
the  tempested  air; 

Oh  !  how  eould  fond  visions  sach  softness 
deceive  ? 
Oh  I  how  could  false  kope  rend  a  bosom 
so  fair  ? 

Thy  love's  pallid  corse  the  wild  surges  are 
laving. 

O'er  his  form  the  fierce  swell  of  the  tem- 
pest is  raving; 

But  fear  not,  parting  spirit;  thy  goodness 
is  saving. 
In  eternity's  Dowers,  a  seat  for  thee  there. 


POSTHUMOUS  FRAGMENTS 


MARGARET  NICHOLSON; 

BEING    POEMS    FOUND    AMONGST    THE    PAPERS 

OP  THAT  NOTED  FEMALE  WHO  ATTEMPTED 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  KING  IN    1786. 

Edited  by  JOHN  FITZVICTOR 

The  Posthumous  Fragments  of  MargarH 
Nicholson  was  published  in  November,  1810, 
at  Oxford,  prooably  as  a  pamphlet.  Hogg 
narrates  the  origin  and  history  ox  this  vohime 
at  length.  The  material  points  of  his  aocoant 
are  Uuit  he  found  Shelley  reading  the  proofs 
of  some  poems  which  were  meant  to  be  pnl>- 
lished,  and  adrised  him  to  borleeque  them  and 
issue  them  as  a  joke;  that  this  plan  was 
adopted,  and  the  poems,  revised  by  the  two 
friends  and  ascribed  on -Hogg's  suggestion  to 
Peg  Nicholson,  a  mad  woman,  then  still  Utii^, 
who  had  attempted  the  life  of  George  IIL. 
were  printed  at  the  pubUshers'  expense  ana 
eageriy  taken  up  by  the  Oxford  ooUegians.  Ha 
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Adds  that  the  first  poem  was  not  Shelley's,  hut 
was  the  production  of  a  *  rhymester  of  the  day ' 
and  had  heen  confided  to  him.  This  acoonnt  is 
discredited  by  Dowden  and  others ;  the  inten- 
tionally burlesque  portion  is  thought  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Epithcuamium  in  the  lines  referred 
to  by  Shelley  below ;  '  the  rhymester  *  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  Hogg,  and  his  work  not  the  first 
poem,  but  the  aforesaid  passage  of  the  Epithei' 

Shelley  throws  a  dubious  light  on  the  matter 
in  a  letter  to  Graham,  November  80,  1810 : 
*The  part  of  the  Epithalamium  which  you 
mention  (t.  e.  from  the  end  of  Satan's  triumph) 
is  the  production  of  a  friend's  mistress;  it  had 
been  concluded  there,  but  she  thought  it  abrupt 
and  added  this ;  it  is  omitted  in  nombers  of  tne 
eopies  —  that  which  I  sent  to  my  Mother  of 
eourse  did  not  contam  it.  I  shall  possibly  send 
you  the  abuse  to-day,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the^  will  not  insert  it.  But  you  mistake ;  the 
Mjntkalamium  will  make  it  sell  like  wildfire, 
and  as  the  Nq>hew  is  kept  a  profound  secret, 
there  can  arise  no  danger  from  the  indelicacy 
of  the  Aunt.  It  sells  wonderfully  here,  and  is 
become  the  fashionable  subject  of  discussion. 
...  Of  course  to  my  Father  Peg  is  a  profound 
secret' 

The  composition  of  the  verses  is  described 
by  an  eye-witness,  whose  account  is  eiven  in 
Montgomery's  Oxford^  quoted  by  Dowden: 
*  The  ease  with  wmch  Shelley  composed  many 
of  the  stanzas  therein  contained  is  truly  aston- 
ishing. When  surprised  with  a  proof  ftom.  the 
printers  on  the  morning  he  would  frequently 
start  off  his  sofa  exclaiming  that  that  had  been 
his  only  bed  ;  and  on  being  informed  that  the 
men  were  waiting  for  more  copy,  he  would  sit 
down  and  write  off  a  few  stanzas,  and  send 
them  to  the  press  without  even  revising  or 
reading  them.' 


ADVERTISEMENT 

The  energy  and  native  genius  of  these  Frag- 
ments must  be  the  only  apology  which  the 
Editor  can  make  for  thus  intruding  them  on 
the  Public  Notice.  The  first  I  found  with  no 
title,  and  have  left  it  so.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  dearest  interests  of  universal 
happiness;  and  much  as  we  may  deidore  the 
fatal  and  enthusiastio  tendency  whioh  the 
ideas  of  this  poor  female  had  acquired,  we 
eannot  fail  to  pay  the  tribute  of  unequivocal 
tm%t  to  the  departed  memory  of  genius, 
whieh,  had  it  been  rightly  orffanized,  would 
have  made  that  intellect,  which  has  since  be- 
eome  the  victim  of  frenzy  and  despair,  a  most 
brilliant  ornament  to  society. 

In  case  the  sale  of  these  Fragments  evinces 


that  the  Public  have  any  cariosity  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  more  copious  coUeetioa  of  my 
unfortunate  Aunt's  Poems,  I  have  other  papers 
in  my  possession,  which  shall,  in  that  case,  be 
subjected  to  their  notice.  It  may  be  supposed 
they  require  much  arrangement ;  but  I  send 
the  following  to  the  press  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  came  into  my  possession. 

XF. 

WAR 

AMBinoMy  power,  and  avarioe,  m»w  bava 

hurled 
Death,  fate,  and  rain,  on  a  bleeding  world. 
See  I  on  yon  heath  what  oountlesa  victims 

Ue! 
EUirict  what  loud  shrieks  ascend  through 

yonder  sky ! 
Tell  then  the  cause,  't  is  sure  the  avenger's 

rage 
Has    swept    these    myriads    from    life's 

crowded  stage. 
Hark  to  that  groan  —  an  anguished  hero 

dies, 
He  shudders  in  death's  latest  agonies; 
Yet  does  a  fleeting  hectic  flush  his  cheek. 
Yet   does    his    parting   breath    essay  to 

speak:  — 

<  O  God  t  my  wife,  my  children  !    Mon* 

arch,  thou 
For  whose  support  this  fainting  frame  lies 

low, 
For  whose  support  in  distant  lands  I  bleed. 
Let  his  friends'  welfare  be  the  warrior's 

meed. 
He  hears  me  not — ah  t  no  —  kings  cannot 

hear, 
For  passion's  voice  has  dulled  their  Ustless 

ear. 
To  thee,  then,  mighty  (rod,  I    lift   my 

moan; 
Thoa  wilt  not  soom  a  suppliant's  anguished 

groan. 
Oh  1  now  I  die  —  but  still  is  death's  fleroe 

pain  — 
God  hears  my  prayer — we  meet,  we  meet 

again.'^ 
He  spake,  reclined  him  on  death's  bloodj 

bed, 
And  with  a  parting  groao  his  spirit  fled. 

Oppressors  of  mankind,  to  you  we  owe 
The  oaleful  streams  from  whence  thesn 
miseries  flow; 
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For  yon  how  many  a  mother  weeps  her 

son, 
Snatched  from  life's  course  ere  half  his 

race  was  run! 
For  you  how  many  a  widow  drops  a  tear, 
In  silent  anguish,  on  her  husband's  bier  1 

*  Is  it  then  thine,  Almighty  Power/  she 

cries, 
*  Whence  tears  of  endless  sorrow  dim  these 

eyes? 
Is  this  the  system  which  thy  powerful  sway, 
Which  else  in  shapeless  chaos  sleeptne  lay. 
Formed  and  approved  7  —  it  cannot  oe  — 

but  oh  I 
Forgive  me  Heaven,  my  brain  is  warped  by 

woe.* 

Tis  not — he  never  bade  the  war-note 

swell. 
He  never  triumphed  in  the  work  of  hell. 
Monarchs  of  earth  1  thine  is  the  baleful 

deed. 
Thine  are  the  crimes  for  which  thy  subjects 

bleed. 
Ah  !  when  will  come  the  sacred  fated  time, 
When  man  unsullied  by  his  leaders*  crime, 
Despising    wealth,  ambition,    pomp,  and 

pride, 
Will  stretch  him  fearless  by  his  foemen's 

side? 
Ah  !  when  will  come  the  time,  when  o'er 

the  plain 
No  more  shall  death  and  desolation  reig^  ? 
When  will  the  sun  smile  on  the  bloodless 

field, 
And  the  stern  warrior's  arm  the  sickle 

wield? 
Not  whilst  some  King,  in  cold  ambition's 

dreams. 
Plans  for  the  field  of  death  his  plodding 

schemes; 
Not  whilst  for  private  pique  the  public  fall, 
And  one  frail  mortal's  mandate  governs 

all,— 
Swelled  with  command  and  mad  with  diz- 

lying  sway; 
Who  sees  unmoved  his  myriads  fade  away, 
CarelcM  who  lives  or  dies— so  that  he 

gains 
Some  trivial  point  for  which  he  took  the 

pains. 
What  then  are  Kings  ?  ^  I  see  the  trem« 

bting  crowd, 
I  hear  their  fulsome  clamors  echoed  loud; 


Their   stem    oppressor    pleased    appears 

awhile. 
But  April's  sunshine  is  a  Monarch's  smile. 
Kings  are  but  dust  —  the    last  eventful 

day 
Will  level  all  and  make  them  lose  their 

sway; 
Will  dash  the  sceptre  from  the  Monarch's 

hand. 
And  from  the  warrior's  grasp  wrest  the 

ensanguined  brand. 

O  Peace,  soft  Peace,  art  then  focevw 

fi;one? 
Is  thy  fair  form  indeed  forever  flown  ? 
And  love  and  concord  hast  thou  swept 

away. 
As  if  incongruous  with  thy  parted  sway  ? 
Alas  I  fear  thou  hast,  for  none  appear. 
Now  o'er  the  palsied  earth  stalks  giant 

Fear, 
With  War  and  Woe  and   Terror  m  his 

train; 
List'ning  he  pauses  on  the  embattled  plain. 
Then,  speeding  swiftly  o'er  the  ensanguined 

heath. 
Has  left  the  frightful  work  to  hell  and 

death. 
Sect  gory  Ruin  yokes  his  blood-stained 

car; 
He  scents  the  battle's  carnage  from  afar; 
Hell  and  destructi<Hi  mark  his  mad  ca- 
reer; 
He  tracks  the  rapid  step  of  hnnying  Fear; 
Whilst  ruined  towns  and  smoking  cities 

teU, 
That  thy  work.  Monarch,  is  the  work  of 

hell. 
'  It  is  thy  work  ! '  I  hear  a  voice  repeat, 
'Shakes  the  broad  basis    of    thy  blood* 

stained  seat; 
And  at   the    orphan's  sigh,  the  widow's 

moan. 
Totters  the    fabric    of   thy  guilt-stained 

throne  — 
It  is  thy  work,  O  Monarch.'     Now  tbe 

sound 
Fainter  and  fainter  yet  is  borne  aroand; 
Yet  to  enthusiast  ears  the  murmurs  tell 
That   heaven,  indignant  at  the  work   of 

hell. 
Will  soon  the  oanse,  the  hated  cause  v»» 

move, 
Which  tears  from  earth  peace,  in 

aodlovSi 
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FRAGMENT 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  AN  EPITHALAMIUM  OP 
FRANCIS  RAVAILLAC  AND  CHARLOTTE 
CORDAY 

'TIS  midnig^  now  —  athwart  the  murky 
air 
Dank  lurid  meteors  shoot  a  livid  gleam; 
From  the  dark  storm-clouds  flashes  a  feaiv 
f  ul  glare. 
It  shows  the  hending  oak,  the  roaring 
stream. 
I  pondered  on  the  woes  of  lost  mankind, 
1  pondered  on  the    ceaseless  rage   of 
kings; 
Mvrapt  soul  dwelt  upon  the  ties  that  hind 
The  mazy  volume  of  commingling  things, 
When  fell  and  wild  misrule  to  man  stern 
sorrow  brings. 

I  heard  a  yell  —  it  was  not  the  knell. 
When  the  blasts  on  the  wild  lake  sleep. 

That  floats  on  the  pause  of  the  summer 
gale's  swell 
O'er  the  breast  of  the  waveless  deep. 

I  thought  it  had  been  death's  accents  cold 
That  bade  me  recline  on  the  shore; 

I  laid  mine  hot  head  on  the  surge-beaten 
mould. 
And  thought  to  breathe  no  more. 

But  a  heavenly  sleep 
That  did  suddenly  steep 

In  balm  my  bosom's  pain. 
Pervaded  my  soul. 
And  free  from  control 

Did  mine  intellect  range  again. 

Methouffht  enthroned  upon  a  silvery  cloud. 
Which  floated  mid  a  strange  and  bril- 
liant light, 
My  form  upborne  by  viewless  ether  rode. 
And  spumed  the   lessening  realms  of 
earthly  night. 
What  heavenly  notes  burst  on  my  ravished 
ears, 
What  beauteous  spirits  met  my  dazzled 
eye  I 
Hark  I  louder  swells   the  music  of   the 
spheres. 
More  clear  the  forms  of  speechless  bliss 
float  by, 
And  heavenly  gestures  suit  ethereal  melody. 


But  fairer  than  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
More  graceful  than  the  Sylph  of  symme- 
try* 
Than  the  enthusiast's  fancied  love  more 
fair. 
Were  the  bright  forms  that  swept  the 
azure  sky. 
Enthroned  in   roseate  light,  a   heavenly 
baud 
Strewed  flowers  of  bliss  that  never  fade 
away; 
They  welcome  virtue  to  its  native  land. 
And  songs  of  triumph  greet  the  joyous 
day 
When  endless  bliss  the  woes  of  fleeting  life 
repay. 

Congenial  minds  will  seek  their  kindred 
soul. 
E'en  though  the  tide  of  time  has  rolled 
between; 
They  mock  weak  matter's  impotent  control, 
Aiid  seek  of   endless  life  the  eternal 
scene. 
At  death's  vain  summons  this  will  never 
die, 
In  Nature's  chaos  ihU  will  not  decay. 
These  are  the  bands  which  closely,  warmly, 
tie 
Thy  soul,  O  Charlotte,  'yond  this  chain 
of  day. 
To  him  who  thine  must  be  till  time  shall 
fade  away. 

Yes,  Francis  I  thine  was  the  dear  knife 
that  tore 
A  tyrant's  heartstrings  from  his  guilty 
breast; 
Thine  was  the  daring  at  a  tyrant's  gore 
To  smile  in  triumph,  to  contemn  the 
rest; 
And  thine,  loved  glory  of  thy  sex!    to 
tear 
From  its  base  shrine  a  despot's  haughty 
soul, 
To  laugh  at  sorrow  in  secure  despair, 
To  mock,  with  smiles,  life's  lingering 
control. 
And  triumph  mid  the  griefs  that  round  thy 
fate  did  roll. 

Yes !  the  fierce  spirits  of   the  avenging 
deep 
With  endless  tortures  goad  their  guilty 
shades. 
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I  see  the  lank  and  ghastly  spectres  sweep 
Aloug  the  burniue  length  of  you  arcades; 

And  I  see  Satan  stalk  athwart  the  plain  — 
He  hastes  along  the  burning  soil  of  hell; 

*  Welcome,  thou  despots,  to  my  dark  do- 
main I 

With  maddening  joy  mine  anguished  senses 
swell 

To  welcome  to  their  home  the  friends  I 
love  so  well.' 


Hark  I  to  those  notes,  how  sweet,  how  thrill- 
ing sweet 
They  echo  to  the  sound  of  angels'  feet. 

Oh,  haste  to  the  bower  where  roses  are 

spread, 
For  there  is  prepared  thy  nuptial  bed. 
Oh,  haste  —  nanc  I  hark  t  —  they  're  gone. 

OBOBUS  OF  BPmiTB 

Stay,  ye  days  of  contentment  and  joy, 
Whilst  lore  every  care  is  erasing; 

Stay,  ye  pleasures  that  never  can  doy, 
And  ye  spirits  that  can  never  cease 
pleasing  I 

And  if  any  soft  passion  be  near, 

Which    mortals,    frail    mortals,    can 
know. 

Let  love  shed  on  the  bosom  a  tear. 
And  dissolve  the  chill  ice-drop  of  woe. 

SYMPHONY 


Soft,  my  dearest  angel  stay. 
Oh  !  you  suck  my  soul  away; 
Suck  on,  suck  on,  I  glow,  I  glow  t 
Tides  of  maddening  passion  roll. 
And  streams  of  rapture    drown  my 

soul. 
Now  give  me  one  more  billine  kiss, 
Let  your  lips  now  repeat  the  bliss. 
Endless  kiues  steal  my  breath, 
No  life  can  equal  such  a  death. 

ORABLOTTB 

Oh !  yes,  I  will  kiss  thine  eyes  so  fair. 

Ana  I  will  clasp  thy  form; 
Serene  is  the  breath  of  the  balmy  air, 

fiut  I  think,   love,  thon  feelest  me 
warm. 


And  I  will  recline  on  thy  marble  neck 

Till  I  mingle  into  thee; 
And  I  will  kiss  the  rose  on  thy  cheek. 

And  thou  shalt  give  kisses  to  me; 
For  here  is  no  morn  to  flout  our  deHgfat, 

Oh  !  dost  thou  not  joy  at  this  ? 
And  here  we  may  lie  an  endless  ni^t, 

A  long,  long  night  of  bliss. 


Spirits  !  when  raptures  moye 

Say  what  it  is  to  love, 

When  passion's  tear  stands  on  the  cheek. 

When  bursts  the  unconscious  sigh; 
And  the  tremulous  lips  dare  not  speak 

What  is  told  by  the  soul-felt  eye. 
But  what  is  sweeter  to  revenge's  ear 

Than  the  fell  tyrant's  last  expiring  yell  ? 
Yes !  than  loye's  sweetest  blisses  't  is  more 
dear 

To  drink  the    floatings  of   a   despot's 
knell. 
I  wake  —  't  is  done  —  't  is  o'er. 


DESPAIR 

Akd  canst  thou  mock  mine  agony,  thus 
calm 
Li  cloudless  radiance,  Queen  of  silyer 
night? 
Can  you,  ye  flowerets,  spread  your  perfumed 
Imlm 
Mid  pearly  gems  of  dew  that  shine  so 
bright  ? 
And  yon  wild  vrinds,  thus  can  you  sleep  so 
stUl 
Whilst  throbs  the  tempest  of  my  breast 
so  high  ? 
Can  the  fierce  night-fiends  rest  on  yonder 
hill, 
And,  in  the  eternal  mansions  of  the  sky. 
Can  the  directors  of  the  storm  in  powerless 
silence  lie  ? 

Hark  I    I    hear   music   on   the    lephyr's 
wing— 
Louder  it  floats  along  the  nnmffled  sky; 
Some  fairy  sure  has  touched  the  Tiewlen 
string  — 
Now  faint  in  distant  air  the  mormnrs 
die. 
Awhile  it  stills  the  tide  of  agony; 
Now  —  now  it   loftier   swells  — again 
stem  woe 
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Ariies  with  the  awakening  melodj; 
Again  fierce  torments,  such  as  demons 

know, 
In  bitterer,  feller  tide,  on  this  torn  bosom 

flow. 

Arise,  ye  sightless  spirits  of  the  storm, 

Ye  unseen  minstrels  of  the  ateial  song. 
Poor  the  fierce  tide  around  this  lonely 
form. 
And  roll  the  tempest's    wildest   swell 
along. 
Dart  the  red  lightning,  wing  the  fork^ 
flash, 
Poor  from  thy  cloud-formed  hills  the 
thunder's  roar; 
Aroose  the  whirlwind  —  and  let  ocean  dash 
In    fiercest    tumult    on     the      rocking 
shore,  — 
Destroy  this  life  or  let  earth's  fabric  be  no 
more ! 

Yes  t  every  tie  that  links  me  here  is  dead; 

Mysterious  fate,  thy  mandate  I  obey  I 
Sinee  hope  and  peace,  and  joy,  for  aye  are 
fled, 
I  oome,  terrific  power,  I  come  away. 
Then  o'er  this  ruined  soul  let  spirits  of  hell. 
In  triumph,  laughing  wildly,  mock  its 
pain; 
Andf  though  with  direst  pangs  mine  heart- 
strings swell, 
1 11  echo  back  their  deadly  yells  again, 
Carsinff  the  power  that  ne'er  made  aught 


FRAGMENT 

Yes  I  all  is  past — swift   time   has   fled 
away. 
Yet  its  swell  pauses  on  my  sickening 
mind. 
How  long  will  horror  nerve  this  frame  of 
clay? 
I  'm  dead,  and  lingers  yet  my  soul  be- 
hind. 
Ohl   powerful  fate,   revoke   thy   deadly 
spell. 
And  yet  that  may  not  ever,  ever  be. 
Heaven  will  not  smile  upon  the  work  of 
heU; 
Ah  !  no,  for  heaven  cannot  smile  on  me; 
Fate,  envious  fate,  has  sealed  my  wayward 
destiny. 


I  Miight  the  cold  brink  of  the  midnight 
suree; 
I  sighed  beneath  its  wave  to  hide  my 
woes; 
The  rising  tempest  sung  a  funeral  dirge. 
And  on  the  blast  a  fngbtful  yell  arose. 
Wild  flew  the  meteors  o'er  the  maddened 


Wilder  did    grief    athwart  my  bosom 
gkre; 
Stilled  was  the  unearthly  howling,  and  a 
strain 
Swelled  'mid  the  tumult  of  the  battling 
air, 
Twas  like  a  spirit's  song,  but  yet  mora 
soft  and  fair. 

I  met  a  maniac — like  he  was  to  me; 
I  said  —  *Poor  victim,   wherefore  dost 
thou  roam? 
And  canst  thou  not  contend  with  agony. 
That  thus  at  midnight  thou  dost  quit 
thine  home  ? ' 
*  Ah,  there  she  sleeps:  cold  is  her  bloodless 
form. 
And  I  will  go  to  slumber  in  her  grave; 
And  then  our  ghosts,  whilst  raves  &e  mad- 
dened storm, 
Will  sweep  at  midnight  o'er  the  wildered 
wave; 
Wilt  thou  our  lowly  beds  with  tears  of  pity 
lave?' 

'  Ah  !  no,  I  cannot  shed  the  pitying  tear. 
This  breast  is  cold,  this  heart  can  feel  no 
more; 
But  I  can  rest  me  on  thy  chilling  bier, 
Can  shriek  in  horror  to  the  tempest's 
roar.' 


THE  SPECTRAL  HORSEMAN 

What  was  the  shriek  that  struck  fancy's 

ear 
As  it  sate  on  the  ruins  of  time  that  is  past  ? 
Hark  I  it  floats  on  the  fitful  blast  of  the 

wind. 
And  breathes  to  the  pale  moon  a  funeral 

sirfi. 
It  is  the  Benshie's  moan  on  the  storm. 
Or  a  shivering  fiend  that,  thirsting  for 

sin. 
Seeks  murder  and  guilt  when  virtue  sleepsi 
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Winged  with  the  power  of  some  ruthless 

king, 
And  sweeps  o'er  the  breast  of  the  prostrate 

plain. 
It  was  not  a  fiend  from  the  regions  of  hell 
That  poured  its  low  moan  on  the  stillness 

of  night; 
It  was  not  a  ghost  of  the  ffuilty  dead, 
Nor  a  yelling  Tampire  reeking  with  gore; 
But  aye  at  the  close  of  seven  years'  end 
That  voice  is  mixed  with  the  swell  of  the 

storm, 
And  aye  at  the  close  of  seven  years'  end, 
A  shapeless  shadow  that  sleeps  on  the  hill 
Awakens  and  floats  on  the  mist  of  the 

heath. 
It  is  not  the  shade  of  a  murdered  man. 
Who  has  rushed  uncalled  to  the  throne  of 

hisGrod, 
And  howls  in  the  pause  of  the  eddying 

storm. 
This  Toice  is  low,  cold,  hollow,  and  chill; 
rr  is  not  heard  by  the  ear,  but  is  felt  in  the 

soul, 
rris  more  frightful  far  than  the  death- 
demon's  scream. 
Or  the  laughter  of  fiends  when  they  howl 

o'er  the  corpse 
Of  a  man  who  has  sold  his  soul  to  helL 
It  tells  the  approach  of  a  mystic  form, 
A  white  courser  bears  the  shadowy  sprite; 
More  thin  they  are  than  the  mists  of  the 

mountain. 
When  the  clear  moonlight  sleeps  on  the 

waveless  lake. 
More  Dale  his  cheek  than  the  snows  of 

Kithona 
When  winter  rides  on  the  northern  blast, 
And  howls  in  the  midst  of  the  leafless 

wood. 
Yet  when  the  fierce  swell  of  the  tempest  is 

ravinff, 
And  the  whirlwinds  howl  in  the  oares  of 

Inisfallen, 
Still  secure  'mid  the  wildest  war  of  the 

•ky, 
The  phantom  courser  sooors  the  waste. 
And  his  rider  howls  in  the  thunder's  roar. 
O'er  him  the    fierce    bolts   of   avenging 

heayen 
Pause,  as  in  fear,  to  strike  his  bead. 
The  meteors  of  midnight  recoil  from  his 

figure; 
Yet  the  wildered  peastnti  that  oft  passes 


With  wonder  beholds  the  blue  flash  through 

his  form ; 
And  his  voice,  though  faint  as  the  sighs  of 

the  dead. 
The  startled  passenger  shudders  to  hear, 
More  distinct  than  the  thunder's  wildest 

roar. 
Then  does  the  dragon,  who,  chained  in  the 

cayems 
To  eternity,  curses  the  champion  of  Erin, 
Moan  and  yell  loud  at  the  lone  hoar  of 

midnight, 
And  twine  his  yast  wreaths  round  the  forms 

of  the  demons; 
Then  in  agony  roll  his  death-swimming 

eyelMills, 
Though  wildered  by  death,  yet  neyer  to 

die  1 
Then  he  shakes  from  his  skeleton  folds  the 

nightmares, 
Who,  shrieking  in  agony,  seek  the  couch 
Of  some  fevered  wretch  who  courts  sleep 

in  yain; 
Then  the  tombless  ghosts  of  the  guilty 

dead 
In  horror  pause  on  the  fitful  gale. 
They  float  on  the  swell  of  the  eddying 

tempest, 
And  scared  geek  the  cayes  of  gigantic  .  .  . 
Where  their  thin  forms  pour  unearthly 

sounds 
On  the  blast  that  sweeps  the  breast  of  the 

lake. 
And  mingles  its  swell  with  the  moonlig^ 

air. 


MELODY  TO  A  SCENE  OF 
FORMER  TIMES 

Art  thou  indeed  foreyer  gone, 

Foreyer,  eyer,  lost  to  me  ? 
Must  this  poor  bosom  beat  alone. 

Or  beat  at  all,  if  not  for  thee  ? 
Ah,  why  was  loye  to  mortals  given. 
To  lift  them  to  the  height  of  beaven. 
Or  dash  them  to  the  depths  of  hell  ? 

Yet  I  do  not  reproach  thee,  dear  1 
Ah  I  no,  the  agonies  that  swell 

This  pantmg  breast,  this  frensied  braii^ 

Might  wake  my  — >'s  slumbering  tear. 

Oh  f  heaven  is  witness  I  did  love. 
And  heaven  does  know  I  love  thee  still, -^ 
Does  know  the  fruitless  sickening  thrill. 

When  reason's  judgment  vainly  atioTV 
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To  blot  thee  from  my  memory ; 
But  which  might  never,  never  be. 
Oh  !  I  appeal  to  that  blest  day 
When  passion's  wildest  ecstasy 
Was  coldness  to  the  joys  I  knew, 
When  every  sorrow  sunk  away. 
Oh  !  I  had  never  lived  before, 
Bat  now  those  blisses  are  no  more. 

And  now  I  cease  to  live  again, 
I  do  not  blame  thee,  love;  ah  no  ! 
The  breast  that  feels  this  anguished  woe 
Throbs  for  thy  happiness  alone. 
Two  years  of  speechless  bliss  are  gone,  — 
I  thank  thee,  dearest,  for  the  dream. 
'T  is  night —  what  faint  and  distant  scream 
Comes  on  the  wild  and  fitful  blast  ? 
It  moans  for  pleasures  that  are  past, 
It  moaus  for  days  that  are  gone  by. 
Oh  !  lagging  hours,  how  slow  you  fly  1 

I  see  a  dark  and  lengthened  vale. 
The  black  view  closes  with  the  tomb; 
But  darker  is  the  lowering  gloom 

That  shades  the  intervening  dale. 
In  visioned  slumber  for  awhile 
I  seem  again  to  share  thy  smile, 
I  seem  to  hang  upon  thy  tone. 

Again  you  say, '  confide  in  me, 
Fori  am  thine,  and  thine  alone. 

And  thine  must  ever,  ever  be.* 
But  oh !  awakening  still  anew. 
Athwart  my  enanguished  senses  flew 

A  fiercer,  deadUer  agony  ! 


STANZA 

FROM  A  TRANSLATION   OF   THE   MAR- 
SEILLAISE HYMN 

Sent    by  Shelley  in  a  letter  to  Graham. 
Published  by  Forman,  1876,  and  dated  1810. 

Tremble  Kings  despised  of  man ! 

Ye  traitors  to  your  Country 
Tremble !     Tour  parricidal  plan 

At  length  shall  meet  its  destiny  .  .  . 
We  all  are  soldiers  fit  to  fight 
But  if  we  sink  in  glory's  night 
Onr  mother  Earth  will  give  ye  new 
The  brilliant  pathway  to  pursue 

Which  leads  to  Death  or  Victory  .  .  . 

BIGOTRY'S  VICTIM 

PubHohed  by  Hogg,  Life  of  SheUey,  1858. 
Dated  in  the  Esdaile  MB,  1809. 


Dares  the  lama,  most  fleet  of  the  sons  of 
the  wind, 
The  lion  to  rouse  from  his  skoll-covered 
lair? 
When  the  tiger  approaches  can  the  fast- 
fleeting  hind 
Repose  trust  in  his  footsteps  of  air  ? 
No !    Abandoned  he  sinks  in  a  trance  of 
despair. 
The  monster  transfixes  his  prey. 
On  the  sand  flows  his  life-blood  away; 
Whilst  India's  rooks  to  his  death-yells  reply, 
Protracting  the  horrible  harmony. 


Yet  the  fowl  of  the  desert,  when  danger 
encroaches. 
Dares  fearless  to  perish  defending  her 
brood. 
Though  the  fiercest  of  cloud-piercing  ty- 
rants approaches. 
Thirsting  —  ay,  thirsting  for  blood; 
And  demands,  like  mankmd,  his  brother 
for  food; 
Yet  ipore  lenient,  more  gentle  than 

they; 
For  hunger,  not  glory,  the  prey 
Must  perish.    Revenge  does  not  howl  in 

the  dead. 
Nor  ambition  with  fame  crown  the  mur- 
derer's head. 

Ill 
Though  weak  as  the  lama  that  bounds  on 
the  mountains. 
And  endued  not  with  fast-fleeting  foot- 
steps of  air. 
Yet,  yet  will  I  draw  from  the  purest  of 
fountains. 
Though  a  fiercer  than  tiger  is  there. 
Though  more  dreadful  than  death,  it  scat- 
ters despair. 
Though  its  shadow  eclipses  the  day. 
And  the  darkness  of  deepest  dismay 
Spreads  the  influence  of  soul-chilling  terror 

around. 
And  lowers  on  the  corpses,  that  rot  on  the 
ground. 

IV 

They  came  to  the  fountain  to  draw  from 
its  stream. 
Waves  too  pure,  too  celestial,  for  mortals 
to  see: 
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They  bathed  for  a  while  in  its  silvery  beam, 

Then  perished,  and  perished  like  me. 
For  in  vain  from  the  grasp  of  the  Bigot  I 
flee; 
The  most  tenderly  loyed  of  my  soul 
Are  slaves  to  his  hated  control. 
He  pnrsnes  me,  he   blasts  me  !     'T  is  in 

vain  that  I  fly;  — 
What  remains,  but  to  curse  him,  —  to  curse 
him  and  die  ? 


ON  AN  ICICLE  THAT  CLUNG  TO 
THE  GRASS  OF  A  GRAVE 

Sent  in  a  letter  to  Hogjg*,  January  6,  1811, 
and  published  by  him,  Ly'e  of  ShdUy^  1858. 
Dated  m  the  EsdaUe  Ma  1809. 


Oh  1  take  the  pure  gem  to  where  southerly 
breezes 
Waft  repose  to  some  bosom  as  faithful 
as  fair, 
In  which  the  warm  current  of  love  never 
freezes. 
As  it  rises  unmingled  with  selfishness 

there, 
Which,  untainted  with  pride,  unpolluted 
by  care. 
Might  dissolve  the  dim  ice-drop,  might  bid 

it  arise, 
Too  pure  for  these  regions,  to  gleam  in  the 
skies. 

n 

Or  where  the  stem  warrior,  his  country 
defending. 
Dares  fearless  the  dark-rolling  battle  to 
pour. 
Or  o'er  the  fell  corpse  of  a  dread  tyrant 
bending, 
Where   patriotism  red   with  his  guilt- 
reeking  gore 
Plants  liberty's  flag  on  the  slave-peopled 
shore, 
With  victory's  cry,  with  the  shout  of  the 

free. 
Let  it  fly,  taintless  spirit,  to  mingle  with 
thee. 

Ill 
For  I  found  the  pure  gem,  when  the  day- 
beam  returning 
Ineffectual  gleams  on  the  snow-covered 
Dlain, 


When  to  others  the  wished-for  arrival  of 
morning 
Brings  relief  to  long  visions   of  soul- 
racking  pain; 
But  regret  is  an  insult  —  to  grieve  is  in 
vam: 

And  why  should  we  grieve  that  a  spirit  so 
fair 

Seeks  Heaven  to  mix  with  its  own  kindred 
there? 


But  still  'twas  some  spirit  of  kindness 
descending 
To  share  in  the  load  of  mortality's  woe. 
Who  over  thy  lowly-built  sepulchre  bending 
Bade  sympathy's  tenderest  tear-drop  to 

flow. 
Not  for  thee  soft  compassion  celestials 
did  know, 
But  if  angels  can  weep,  sure  man  may  re- 
pine. 
May  weep  in  mute  grief  o'er  thy  low-laid 
shrine. 


And  did  I  then  say,  for  the  altar  of  glory. 
That  the  earliest,  the  loveliest  of  flowers 
I  *d  entwine, 
Though   with    millions  of    blood-reeking 
victims  't  was  gory. 
Though  the  tears  of  the  widow  polluted 

its  shrine. 
Though  around  it  the  orphans,  the  father- 
less pine  ? 
O  Fame,  all  thy  glories  I  'd  yield  for  a  tear 
To  shed  on  the  grave  of  a  heart  so  sincere. 


LOVE 

Sent  by  Shelley  to  H< 
ni, 
1868. 


by  SbeUey 
1811,  and  published  by 


in  a  letter,  Blay  2, 
,  Ufe  of  Sheiley, 


Why  is  it  said  thou  canst  not  live 

In  a  youthful  breast  and  fair, 
Since  thou  eternal  life  canst  give, 

Canst  bloom  forever  there  ? 
Since  withering  pain  no  power  possessed. 

Nor  age,  to  blanch  thy  vermeil  hue. 
Nor  time's  dread  victor,  death,  confessed. 

Though  bath^  with  his  poison  dew  ? 
Still  thou  retainest  unchanging  bloom. 
Fixed,  tranquil,  even  in  the  tomb. 
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And  oh  I  when  on  the  blest,  reyiying, 

The  day-star  dawns  of  love. 
Each  energy  of  soul  surviving 

More  vivid  soars  above. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  felt  a  rapturous  thrill, 

Like  June's  warm  breath,  athwart  thee 

O'er  each  idea  then  to  steal. 

When  other  passions  die  ? 
Felt  it  in  some  wild  noonday  dream, 
When  sitting  by  the  lonely  stream. 
Where  Silence  says.  Mine  is  the  dell; 

And  not  a  murmur  from  the  plain, 
And  not  an  echo  from  the  fell, 

Disputes  her  silent  reign. 

ON  A  f£TE  AT  CARLTON  HOUSE 

FRAGMENT 

Repeated  from  memory  by  Rev.  Mr.  Grove 
to  Oamett  Published  by  Roeeetti,  1870,  and 
dated  ISn. 

...  By  the  mossy  brink. 
With  me  the  Prince  shall  sit  and  think; 
Shall  muse  in  visioned  Regency, 
Rapt  in  bright  dreams  of  dawning  Royalty. 


TO   A  STAR 


Sent  by  Shelley  to  Hogg  in  a  leUer,  and 
published  b 
dated  18n. 


ablished  by  him.  Lift  of  Shelley,  1858,  and 


Sweet  star,  which  gleaming  o'er  the  dark- 
some scene 
Through  fleecy  clouds  of  silvery  radiance 

flyest, 
Spanglet  of  light  on  evening's  shadowy 

veil, 
Which  shrouds  the    day-beam    from   the 

waveless  lake. 
Lighting  the  hour  of  sacred  love;  more 

sweet 
Than  the  expiring  mom-star's  paly  fires. 
Sweet  star  I     When  wearied  Nature  sinks 

to  sleep, 
And  all  is  hushed,  —  all,  save  the  voice  of 

Love, 
Whose  broken  mnrmurings  swell  the  balmy 

blast 
Of  soft  Favonius,  which  at  intervals 
Sighs  in  the  ear  of  stillness,  art  thou  aught 

but 


Lulling  the  slaves  of  interest  to  repose 
With    that    mild,  pitying   gaze  1    Oh,    I 

would  look 
In  thy  dear  beam  till  every  bond  of  sense 
Became  enamoured  — - 


TO  MARY,  WHO   DIED  IN  THIS 
OPINION 

One  of  several  poems  sun^ested  by  a  story 
told  Shelley  by  Hogg.  Shelley  sent  it  to  Miss 
Hitohener,  in  a  letter,  November  28, 1811 :  '  I 
transcribe  a  little  poem  I  found  this  morning. 
It  was  written  some  time  ac^o ;  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  show  what  I  then  bought  of  eternal 
life,  I  send  it*    Published  by  Rossetti,  1870. 


Maiden,  quench  the  glare  of  sorrow 
Struggling  in  thine  haggard  eye; 

Firmness  dare  to  borrow 
From  the  wreck  of  destiny; 
For  the  ray  morn's  bloom  revealing 
Can  never  boast  so  bright  an  hue 

As  that  which  mocks  concealing, 
And  sheds  its  loveliest  light  on  you. 


Tet  is  the  tie  departed 
Which  bound  thy  lovely  soul  to  bliss  ? 

Has  it  left  thee  broken-hearted 
In  a  world  so  cold  as  this  I 

Tet,  though,  fainting  fair  one. 
Sorrow's  self  thy  cup  has  given, 

Dream  thou^'lt  meet  thy  dearonei 
Never  more  to  part,  in  heaven. 

Ill 

Existence  would  I  barter 
For  a  dream  so  dear  as  thine. 

And  smile  to  die  a  martyr 
On  affection's  bloodless  shrine. 

Nor  would  I  change  for  pleasure 
That  withered  hand  and  ashy  cheek. 

If  my  heart  enshrined  a  treasure 
Such  as  forces  thine  to  break. 


A    TALE  OF    SOCIETY  AS   IT  IS 

FROM   FACTS,    181I 

Sent  by  Shelley  (from  Keswick)  to  Miss 
Hitohener,  in  a  letter,  January  7,  1812:  'I 
now  send  you  some  poetry  ;  the  subject  is  not 
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fictitious.  It  is  the  orerflowings  of  the  mind 
this  morning.  .  .  .  The  facts  are  real;  that 
recorded  in  the  last  fragment  of  a  stanxa  is 
literally  true.  The  poor  man  said :  '^  None  of 
my  family  ever  came  to  pari$hj  and  I  would 
starve  first.  I  am  a  poor  man ;  hut  I  could 
never  hold  my  head  up  after  that."  '  Pub- 
lished by  Bossetti,  1870. 


She  waa  an  aeM  woman;  and  ib^  yean 
Which  she  had  numbered  on  her  toil- 
some way 
Had  bowed  her  natural  powers  to  de- 
cay. 
She  was  an  agM  woman;  yet  the  ray 
Which  faintly  glimmered  through  her 

starting  tears, 
Pressed  into  light  by  silent  misery, 
Hath  soul's  imperishable  energy. 

She  was  a  cripple,  and  incapable 
To  add  one  mite  to  gold-fed  luxury; 

And  therefore  did  her  spirit  dimly  feel 
That  poverty,  the  crime  of  tainting  stain. 
Would  merge  her  in  its  depths,  neTsr  to 
rise  again. 

II 
One  only  son's  love  had  supported  her. 
She  long  had  struggled  with  infirmity, 
Lingering  to  human  life-scenes;  for  to 

die, 
When  fate  has  spared  to  rend  some 
mental  tie, 
Would  many  wish,  and  surely  fewer  dare. 
But,    when    the    tyrantfs    bloodhounds 

forced  the  child 
For  his  cursed  power  unhallowed  arms 
to  wield  — 
Bend  to  another's  will  — become    a 
thing 
More  senseless  than  the  sword  of  battle- 
field- 
Then  did  she  feel  keen  sorrow's  keen- 
est sting; 
And  many  years  had  passed  ere  comfort 
they  would  bring. 

Ill 
For  seven  years  did  this  poor  woman  lire 
In  unparticipated  solitude. 
Thou  miehtst  have  seen  her  in  the  for- 
est rude 
Picking  the  scattered  remnants  of  its 
wood. 


If  human,  thou  mightst  then  have  learned 

to  grieve. 
The  gleanings  of  precarious  charity 
Her  scantiness  of  food  did  scarce  sap- 
ply. 
The  proofs  of  an  nnspeaking  sorrow 
dwelt 
Within  her  ghastly  hollowness  of  eye: 
Each  arrow  of  Uie  season's  change  she 
felt 
Yet  still  she  groans,  ere  yet  her  race 
were  run, 
One  only  hope:  it  was  —  onoe  more  to  see 
hereon. 

IV 

It  was  an  eve  of  June,  when  every  star 
Spoke  peace  from  heaven  to  those  on 

earth  that  live. 
She  rested  on  the  moor.    T  was  such 

an  eve 
When  first  her  soul  began  indeed  to 
grieve; 
Then  he  was  there  ;  now  he  is  very  far. 
The  sweetness  of  the  balmy  evening 
A  sorrow  o'er  her  ag^  soul  did  fling. 
Yet  not  devoid  of  rapture's  mingled 
tear; 
A  balm  was  in  the  poison  of  the  sting. 
This  ag^  sufferer  for  many  a  year 
Had  never  felt  such  comfort.    She  sup- 
pressed 
A  sigh  —  and,  turning  round,  clasped  Wil- 
liam to  her  breast  1 


And,  though  his  form  was  wasted  by  the 
woe 
Which  tyrants  on  their  victims  love  to 

wreak. 
Though    his   sunk    eyeballs  and    his 

faded  cheek 
Of  slavery's  violence  and  scorn  did 
speak, 
Yet  did  the  agM  woman's  bosom  elow. 
The  vital  fire  seemed  reillumed  within 
By  this  sweet  unexpected  welcoming. 

Oh,  consummation  of  the  fondest  hope 
That  ever  soared  on  fancy's  wildest  wing  I 
Oh,  tenderness  that  found'st  so  sweet 
a  scope  I 
Prince  who  dost  pride  thee  on  thy  migbtj 
sway. 
When  thou  canst  feel  such  love,  thou  shalt 
be  great  as  they  I 
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VI 

Her  son,  compelled,  the  country's  foes 
had  fought, 
Had  bled  lu  battle;  and  the  stem  con* 

trol 
Which  ruled  his  sinews  and  coerced 

his  soul 
Utterly  poisoned  life's  unminffledbowl, 
And  unsubduable  evils  on  him  brought. 
He  was  the  shadow  of  the  lusty  child 
Who,  when  the  time  of  summer  season 
smiled, 
Did  earn  for  her  a  meal  of  honesty, 
And  with  affectionate  discourse  beguiled 
The  keen  attacks  of  pain  and  poverty; 
Till  Power,  as  envying  her  this  only  joy, 
From  her  maternal  bosom'  tore  the  un- 
happy boy. 

VII 

And  now  cold  charity's  nnwelcome  dole 
Was  insufficient  to  support  the  pair; 
And  they  would  perish  rather  than 

would  bear 
The  law's  stem  slavery,  and  the  insolent 
stare 
With  which  law  loves  to  rend  the  poor 

man's  soul  — 
The  bitter  scorn,  the  spirit-sinking  noise 
Of  heartless  mirth  which  women,  men 

and  boys 
Wake  in  this  scene  of  legal  misery. 


TO  THE    REPUBLICANS  OF 
NORTH   AMERICA 

Sent  by  Shelley  to  Miss  Hitohener  in  a  let- 
ter February  14,  1812 :  '  Have  you  heard  a 
new  republic  is  set  up  in  Mexico  ?  I  have  just 
written  the  following  short  tribute  to  its  sue- 
eea.  These  are  merely  sent  as  lineaments  in 
the  picture  of  my  mind.  On  these  two  topics 
[Mexico  and  Irelaudl  I  find  that  I  can  some- 
times write  poetry  when  I  feel,  such  as  it  is.' 
Published  by  Rossetti,  1S70. 


Brothers  !  between  you  and  me 
Whirlwinds  sweep  and  billows  roars 

Tet  in  spirit  oft  I  see 
On  thy  wild  and  winding  shore 

Freedom's  bloodless  banners  wav^i  -^^ 

Feel  the  pulses  of  the  brave 


Unextinguished  in  the  grave,  — 

See  them  drenched  in  sacrod  gore,  — 
Catch  the  warrior's  gasping  breath 
Murmuring  <  Liberty  or  death  I ' 

II 
Shout  aloud  !    Let  ever^  slave. 

Crouching  at  Cormption's  throne^ 
Start  into  a  man,  and  brave 

Racks  and  chains  without  a  groan; 
And  the  castle's  heartless  glow, 
And  the  hovel's  vice  and  woe. 
Fade  like  gaudy  flowers  that  blow  — 

Weeds  that  peep,  and  then  are  gone; 
Whilst,  from  misery's  ashes  risen, 
Love  shall  burst  the  captive's  prison. 

Ill 
Cotopazi !  bid  the  sound 

Through  thy  sister  mountains  ring, 
Till  each  valley  smile  around 

At  the  blissful  welcoming  1 
And,  O  thou  stem  Ocean  deep. 
Thou  whose  foamy  billows  sweep 
Shores  where  thousands  wake  to  weep 

Whilst  they  curse  a  villain  king. 
On  the  winds  that  fan  thy  breast 
Bear  thou  news  of  Freedom's  rest  I 

IV 

Can  the  daystar  dawn  of  love. 

Where  the  flag  of  war  unfurled 
Floats  with  crimson  stain  above 
The  fabric  of  a  mined  world  ? 
Kever  but  to  venseance  driven 
When  the  patriot  s  spirit  shriven 
Seeks  in  death  its  native  heaven  I 

There,  to  desolation  hurled, 
Widowed  love  may  watch  thy  bier. 
Balm  thee  with  its  dying  tear. 


TO  IRELAND 

Sent  by  Shelley  to  Miss  Hitohener  in  the 
same  letter  as  aboTe,  and  published  in  part  by 
Rossetti,  1870,  and  completed  by  Dowden, 
Life  of  ShelUjf,  1887,  and  Eingsland,  Poet'' 
Lore^  1802. 

I 
Bear  witness,  Erin  1  when  thine  injured  isle 
Sees  summer  on  its  verdant  pastures  smilci 
Its  cornfields  waving  in  the  winds  that 

sweep 
The  billowy  surface  of  thy  circling  deep  t 
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Thoa  tree  whose  shadow  o*er  the  Atlantic 

gave 
Peaoe,  wealth  and  beauty,  to  its  friendly 

wave, 

itr  blossoms  fade, 
And  blighted  are  the  leaves  that  cast  its 

shade; 
Whilst  the  cold  hand  gathers  its  scanty 

fruit, 
Whose  dullness  struck  a  canker  to  its  root. 


I  could  stand 
Upon  thy  shores,  O  Erin,  and  could  count 
The  billows  that,  in  their  unceasing  swell. 
Dash  on  thy  beach,  and  every  wave  might 

seem 
An  instrument  in  Time,  the  giant's  grasp, 
To  burst  the  barriers  of  Eternity. 
Proceed,  thou  giant,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer; 
March  on  thy  lonely  way  I  The  nations  fall 
Beneath  thy  noiseless  footstep;  pyramids 
That  for  millenniums  have  defied  the  blast. 
And  laughed  at  lightnings,  thou  dost  crush 

to  nought. 
Ton  monarch,  in  his  solitary  pomp, 
Is  but  the  fungus  of  a  winter  day 
Tliat  thy  light  footstep  presses  into  dust. 
Thou  art  a  conqueror.  Time;  all  things  give 

way 
Before  thee  but  the  'fixed  and  virtuous 

will;' 
The  sacred  sympathy  of  soul  which  was 
When  thou  wert  not,  which  shall  be  when 
thou  perishest. 


ON   ROBERT   EMMET'S  GRAVE 

Published  by  Dowden,  Life  of  Shdley,  1887, 
and  dated  1812.  Shelley  mentions  the  poem 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  Hitohener,  April  18.- 1812  : 
*  I  have  written  some  verses  on  Robert  Emmet 
which  yon  shall  see,  and  which  I  will  insert  in 
my  book  of  poems.' 


VI 
No  trump  tells  thy  virtues  —  the  grave 
where  they  rest 
With  thy  dust  shall  remain  unpolluted  by 
ftune, 


Till  thy  foes,  by  the  world  and  by  f ortiiiie 
caressed. 
Shall  pass  like  a  mist  from  the  light  of 
thy  name. 

VII 

When  the  storm-cloud  that   lowers  o'er 
the  daybeam  is  gone, 
Unchansed,  unextinguished  its  life-epriog 
will  shine; 
When  Erin  has  ceased  with  their  memory 
to  ffroan. 
She  will  smile  through  the  tears  of  re- 
vival on  thine. 


THE  RETROSPECT  :  CWM  ELAN, 

l8l2 

Published  by  Dowden,  Life  of  SheUty,  18S7. 
Peacock  mentions  the  place :  *  C  wm  Elan  House 
was  the  seat  of  Mr.  Grove,  whom  Shelley 
had  visited  there  befcM«  his  marriage  in  1811. 
...  At  a  subsequent  period  I  stayed  a  day  at 
Rhayader,  for  ttie  sake  of  seeing  this  spot. 
It  is  a  scene  of  singular  beauty.' 

A  SCENE,  which  wildered  fancy  viewed 

In  the  soul's  coldest  solitude. 

With  that  same  scene  when  peaceful  love 

Flings  rapture's  color  o'er  the  grove. 

When  mountain,  meadow,  wood  and  stream 

With  nnalloyine  glory  gleam. 

And  to  the  spirit's  ear  and  eye 

Are  unison  and  hannony. 

The  moonlight  was  my  dearer  day; 

Then  would  I  wander  far  away. 

And,  linffering  on  the  wild  brook's  shore 

To  hear  its  unremitting  roar, 

Would  lose  in  the  ideiu  flow 

All  sense  of  overwhelming  woe; 

Or  at  the  noiseless  noon  of  night 

Would  climb  some  heathy  mountain's  height, 

And  listen  to  the  mystic  sound 

That  stole  in  fitful  gasps  around. 

I  ioyed  to  see  the  streiucs  of  day 

Above  the  purple  peaks  decay, 

And  watch  the  latest  line  of  light 

Just  mingling  with  the  shades  of  night; 

For  day  with  me  was  time  of  woe 

When  even  tears  refused  to  flow; 

Then  would  I  stretch  mv  languid  frame 

Beneath  the  wild  woods  gloomiest  shade, 

And  try  to  quench  the  ceaseless  flame 

That  on  my  withered  vitab  preyed ; 
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Would  close  mine  eves  and  dream  I  were 
On  some  remote  and  friendless  plain, 
And  lon^  to  leave  existence  there, 
If  with  it  I  might  leave  the  pain 
That  with  a  finger  cold  and  lean 
Wrote  madness  on  my  withering  mien. 

It  was  not  unrequited  love 
That  bade  my  'wildered  spirit  rove; 
'T  was  not  the  pride  disdaining  life, 
That  with  this  mortal  world  at  strife 
Would  yield  to  the  soul's  inward  sense, 
Then  groan  in  human  impotence. 
And  weep  because  it  is  not  given 
To  taste  on  Earth  the  peace  of  Heaven. 
'T  was  not  that  in  the  narrow  sphere 
Where  nature  fixed  my  wayward  fate 
There  was  no  friend  or  kindred  dear 
Formed  to  become  that  spirit's  mate. 
Which,  searching  on  tired  pinion,  found 
Barren  and  cold  repulse  around; 
Oh,  no  !  yet  each  one  sorrow  gave 
New  graces  to  the  narrow  grave. 

For  broken  vows  had  early  quelled 
The  stainless  spirit's  vestal  name; 
Tes  1  whilst  the  faithful  bosom  swelled. 
Then  the  envenomed  arrow  came, 
And  apathy's  unaltering  eye 
Beamed  coldness  on  the  misery; 
And  early  I  had  learned  to  scorn 
The  chains  of  clay  that  bound  a  soul 
Panting  to  seize  the  wings  of  mom. 
And  where  its  vital  fires  were  born 
To  soar,  and  spurn  the  cold  control 
Which  the  vile  slaves  of  earthly  night 
Would  twine  around  its  struggling  flight. 

Oh,  many  were  the  friends  whom  fame 
Had  linked  with  the  unmeaning  name. 
Whose  magic  marked  among  mankind 
The  casket  of  my  unknown  mind. 
Which  hidden  from  the  vulgar  glare 
Imbibed  no  fleetinfi^  radiance  there. 
My  darksome  spirit  sought  —  it  found 
A  friendless  solitude  around. 
For  who  that  might  undaunted  stand, 
The  savior  of  a  sinkine  land. 
Would  crawl,  its  ruthless  tyrant's  slave. 
And  fatten  upon  Freedom's  grave. 
Though  doomed  with  her  to  perish,  where 
The  captive  clasps  abhorred  despair. 

They  could  not  share  the  bosom's  feeling. 
Which,  passion's  every  throb  revealing. 


Dared  force  on  the  world's  notice  cold 
Thouehts  of  unprofitable  mould. 
Who  bask  in  Custom's  fickle  ray. 
Fit  sunshine  of  such  wintry  day  I 
They  could  not  in  a  twilight  walk 
Weave  an  impassioned  web  of  talk, 
Till  mysteries  the  spirits  press 
In  wild  yet  tender  awf ulness. 
Then  feel  within  our  narrow  sphere 
How  little  yet  how  g^reat  we  are  I 
But  they  might  shine  in  courtly  glare, 
Attract  the  rabble's  cheapest  stare. 
And  might  command  where'er  they  move 
A  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  love; 
They  might  be  learned,  witty,  gay, 
Foremost  in  fashion's  gilt  array. 
On  Fame's  emblazoned  pages  shine. 
Be  princes'  friends,  but  never  mine  ! 

Te  jaffged  peaks  that  frown  sublime. 
Mocking  the  blunted  scythe  of  Time, 
Whence  I  would  watch  its  lustre  pale 
Steal  from  the  moon  o'er  yonder  vale: 

Thou  rock,  whose  bosom  black  and  vast. 
Bared  to  the  stream's  unceasing  flow, 
Ever  its  giant  shade  doth  cast 
On  the  tumultuous  surge  below: 

Woods,  to  whose  depths  retires  to  die 
The  wounded  echo's  melody. 
And  whither  this  lone  spirit  bent 
The  footstep  of  a  wild  intent: 

Meadows !   whose    green    and    spangled 

breast 
These  fevered  limbs  have  often  pressed. 
Until  the  watchful  fiend  Despair 
Slept  in  the  soothing  coolness  there  ! 
Have  not  your  varied  beauties  seen 
The  sunken  eye,  the  withering  mien. 
Sad  traces  of  the  unuttered  pain 
That    froze    my    heart    and    burned    my 

brain? 
How  changed  since  Nature's  summer  form 
Had  last  the  power  my  grief  to  charm, 
Since  last  ye  soothed  my  spirit's  sadness, 
Strange  chaos  of  a  mingled  madness ! 
Changed  1  —  not  the  loathsome  worm  that 

fed 
In  the  dark  mansions  of  the  dead 
Now  soaring  through  the  fields  of  air. 
And  gathering  purest  nectar  there, 
A  butterfly,  whose  million  hues 
The  dazzled  eye  of  wonder  views. 
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Long  lingering  on  a  work  so  strange, 
Has  undergone  so  bright  a  change. 

How  do  I  feel  my  happiness  ? 
I  cannot  tell,  but  they  may  guess 
Whose  every  gloomy  feeling  gone, 
Friendship  and  passion  feel  alone; 
Who  see  mortality's  dull  clouds 
Before  affection's  murmur  fly, 
Whilst  the  mild  glances  of  her  eye 
Pierce  the  thin  veil  of  flesh  that  shrouds 
The  spirit's  inmost  sanctuary. 

O  thou  I  whose  virtues  latest  known, 
First  iu  this  heart  yet  daim'st  a  throne; 
Whose  downy  sceptre  still  shall  share 
The  gentle  sway  with  virtue  there; 
Thou  fair  in  form,  and  pure  in  mind, 
Whose  ardent  friendship  rivets  fast 
The  flowery  band  our  fates  that  bind, 
Which  incorruptible  shall  last 
When  duty's  hard  and  cold  control 
Had  thawed  around  the  burning  soul,  — 
The  gloomiest  retrospects  that  bind 
With  crowns  of  thorn  the  bleeding  mind, 
The  prospects  of  most  doubtful  hue 
That  rise  on  Fancy's  shuddering  view,  — 
Are  gilt  by  the  reviving  ray 
Which  thou  hast  flung  upon  my  day. 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  SONNET 

TO   HARRIET 

Published  by  Dowden,  Life  of  Shelley,  1887, 
and  dated  August  1,  1812. 

Ever  as  now  with  Love  and  Virtue's  glow 
May  thy  unwithering  soul  not  cease  to 

bum, 
Still    may    thine    heart  with  those   pure 

thoughts  o'erflow 
Which  force  from  mine  such  quick  and 

warm  return. 


TO   HARRIET 

Published  in  part  with  Notes  to  Queen  Mob, 
1813,  and  completed  by  Formaa,  1876,  and 
Dowden,  Life  of  Shelley,  1887  ;  dated  1812. 

It  is  not  blasphemy  to  hope  that  Heaven 
More  perfectly  will  give  those  nameless 
joys 


Which  throb  within  the  pulses  of  the  Mood 
And  sweeten    all    that    bitterness    which 

Earth 
Infuses  in  the  heaven-bom  soul.     O  thou 
Whose  dear  love  gleamed  upon  the  gloomy 

path 
Which  this  lone  spirit  travelled,  drear  and 

cold. 
Yet  swiftly  leading  to  those  awful  limits 
Which  mark  the  lx>unds  of  time  and  of  the 

space 
When  Time  shall  be  no  more;  wilt  thou 

not  turn 
Those  spirit-beaming  eyes  and  look  on  me^ 
Until  I  be  assured  that  Earth  is  Heaven, 
And  Heaven    is   Earth?  —  will    not   thy 

glowing  cheek. 
Glowing  with  soft  suffusion,  rest  on  mine. 
And  breathe  magnetic  sweetness  through 

the  frame 
Of  my  corporeal  nature,  through  the  soul 
Now  jcnit  with  these  fine  fibres  ?     I  would 

give 
The  longest  and  the  happiest  day  that  fate 
Has  marked  on  my  existence  but  to  feel 
One  soul-reviving  kiss.  .  .  .  O  thou  most 

dear, 
'T  is  an  assurance  that  this  Earth  b  Hea- 
ven, 
And  Heaven  the  flower  of  that  untainted 

seed 
Which  springeth  here  beneath  such  love  as 

ours. 
Harriet  I  let  death  all  mortal  ties  dissolve. 
But  ours  shall  not  be  mortal  I    The  cold 

hand 
Of  Hme   may  chill  the  love  of  earthly 

minds 
Half  frozen  now;  the  frigid  intercourse 
Of  common  souls  lives  but  a  summer's  day; 
It  dies,  where  it  arose,  upon  this  earth. 
But  ours  I  oh,  't  is  the  stretch  of  fancy*? 

hope 
To  portray  its  continuance  as  now. 
Warm,  tranquil,  spirit-healing;  nor  when 

age 
Has  tempered  these  wild  ecstasies,  and 

given 
A  soberer  tinge  to  the  luxurious  glow 
Which  blazing  on  devotion's  pinnacle 
Makes  virtuous  passion  supersede  the  power 
Of  reason;  nor  when  life's  sestival  sun 
To  deeper  manhood  sball  have  ripened  me; 
Nor  when  some  years  have  added  jndg> 

ment's  store 
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To  all  thy  woman  sweetness,  all  the  fire 
Which  throbs  in  tbiue  enthusiast  heart; 

not  then 
Shall  holy  friendship  (for  what  other  name 
May  love  liJce  ours  assume  ?),  not  even 

then 
Shall  custom  so  corrupt,  or  the  cold  forms 
Of  this  desolate  world  so  harden  us, 
As  when  we  think  of  the  dear  love  that 

binds 
Our  souls  in  soft  communion,  while  we 

know 
Each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings,  can  we 

say 
Unblnshingly  a  heartless  compliment. 
Praise,  hate,  or  love  with  the  unthinking 

world. 
Or  dare  to  cut  the  unrelaxing  nerve 
That  knits  our  love  to  virtue.    Can  those 

eyes. 
Beaming  with  mildest  radiance  on  my  heart 
To  purify  its  purity,  e'er  bend 
To  soothe  its  vice  or  consecrate  its  fears  ? 
Never,  thon  second  self  I     Is  confidence 
So  vain  in  virtue  that  I  learn  to  doubt 
Hie  mirror  even  of  Truth  ?    Dark  flood  of 

Time, 
RoU  as  it  listeth  thee;  I  measure  not 
By  month    or   moments    thy  ambiguous 

course. 
Another  may  stand  bv  me  on  thy  brink. 
And  watch  the  bubble  whirled  beyond  his 

ken. 
Which  pauses  at  my  feet.    The  sense  of 

love. 
The  thirst  for  action,  and  the  impassioned 

thought 
Prolong  my  being;  if  I  wake  no  more. 
My  life  more  actual  living  will  contain 
Thion  some  gray  veterans  of  the  world's 

cold  school. 
Whose  listless  hours  nnprofitably  roll 
By  one  enthusiast  feeling  unredeemed. 
Virtue  and  Love  I  unbending  Fortitude, 
Freedom,  Devotedness  and  Purity  I 
That  life  my  spirit  consecrates  to  yon. 


SONNET 

TO  A  BALLOON  LADEN  WITH  KNOW- 
LEDGE 

III    August,    181 2f  at    Lynmonth,  Shelley 
*  H"i*a1^  with  sending  oft  fire-balloons 


by  air,  and  boxes  and  g^reen  bottles  by  water, 
containing  his  Declaration  of  Rightty  and 
Devil'' t  Walk,  Both  this  and  the  next  poem 
were  pabUshed  by  Dowden,  Life  of  ShelUy, 
1887,  and  dated  1812. 

Bright  ball  of  flame  that  through  the 
gloom  of  even 
Silently  takest  thine  ethereal  way. 
And  with  surpassing  glory  dimmest  each 
ray 
Twinkling  amid  the  dark  blue  depths  of 

Heaven,  — 
Unlike  the  fire  thou  bearest,  soon  shalt  thou 
Fade  like  a  meteor  in  surrounding  gloom. 
Whilst  that  unquenchable  is  doomed  to 
glow 
A  watch-light  by  the  patriot's  lonely 
tomb; 
A  ray  of  courage  to  the  oppressed  and 
poor; 
A  spark,  though  gleaming  on  the  hovel's 
hearth. 
Which  through  the  tyrant's  gilded  domes 
shall  roar; 
A  beacon  in  the  darkness  of  the  Earth; 
A  sun  which,  o'er  the  renovated  scene. 
Shall  dart  like  Truth  where  Falsehood  yet 
has  been. 


SONNET 

ON  LAUNCHING  SOME  BOTTLES  FILLED 

WITH   KNOWLEDGE  INTO  THE  BRISTOL 

CHANNEL 

Vessels  of  heavenly  medicine  I  may  the 
breeze 
Auspicious  waft  your  dark  green  forms 

to  shore; 
Safe  may  ye  stem  the  wide  surrounding 
roar 
Of  the  wild  whirlwinds  and  the  raging  seas ; 
And  oh  I  if  Liberty  e'er  deigned  to  stoop 
From  yonder  lowly  throne  her  crownless 
brow. 
Sure  she  will  breathe  around  your  emerald 


group 
)iaire 


The  rairest  breezes  of  her  west  that  blow. 
Tes  f  she  will  waft  ye  to  some  f reebom 

soul 
Whose  eye-beam,  kindling  as  it  meets 

your  freight. 
Her   heaven-bom    flame    in    suffering 

Earth  will  light. 
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Until  its  radiance  gleams  from  pole  to 

pole, 
And  tyrau<>-hearts  with  poweriess  envy 

burst 
To  see  their  night  of  ignorance  dispersed. 


THE  DEVIL^S   WALK 

A  BALLAD 

Composed  at  Dablin,  3812,  and  printed  as  a 
broadside.  It  was  unknown  until  1871,  when 
Kossetti  recovered  it  from  the  copy  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  where  it  had  been  sent 
with  the  Dtdaralion  of  Rights  and  other  pro- 
perty of  Shelley^s  supposed  by  goyemment 
agents  to  be  treasonable.  For  circulating  it, 
Snelley^s  servant,  Daniel  Healey,  was  impris- 
oned for  six  months.  Shelley  sent  an  earlier 
draft  to  Miss  Hitchener,  January  20, 1812. 


Oncr,  early  in  the  morning, 

Beelzebub  arose. 
With  care  his  sweet  person  adorning, 

He  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes. 

II 
He  drew  on  a  boot  to  hide  his  hoof. 

He  drew  on  a  glove  to  hide  his  claw. 
His  horns  were  concealed  by  a  JBros  Chor 

peauy 
And    the    Devil  went    forth  as  natty  a 
Beau 
As  Bond-street  ever  saw. 

Ill 
He  sate  him  down,  in  London  town. 

Before  earth's  morning  ray; 
With  a  favorite  imp  he  began  to  chat, 
On  religion,  and  scandal,  this  and  that, 

Until  the  dawn  of  day. 

IV 

And  then  to  St.  James's  court  he  went. 
And  St.  Paul's  Church  he  took  on  his 
way; 

He  was  mighty  thick  with  every  Saint, 
Though  they  were  formal  and  he  was 

gay- 


The  Devil  was  an  agriculturist. 

And  as  bad  weeds  quickly  grow. 


In  looking  over  his  farm,  I  wist, 

He  would  n't  find  cause  for  woe. 

VI 

He  peeped  in  each  hole,  to  each  chamber 
stole. 
His  promising  live-stock  to  view; 
Grinning  applause,  he  just  showed  them 

his  claws. 
And  they  shrunk  with  affright  from  his 
ngly  sight, 
Whose  work  they  delighted  to  do. 

VII 

Satan  poked  his  red  nose  into  crannies  so 
small 
One  would  think  that  the  innooents 
fair. 
Poor  lambkins  I  were  just  doing  nothing  at 

all 
But  settling  some  dress  or  arranging  some 
ball. 
But  the  Devil  saw  deeper  there. 

VIII 

A  Priest,  at  whose  elbow  the  Devil  daring 
prayer 
Sate  familiarly,  side  by  side. 
Declared  that,  if  the  tempter  were  there. 

His  presence  he  would  not  abide. 
Ah  !  ah  f  thought  Old  Nick,  that 's  a  very 

stale  trick. 
For  without  the  Devil,  O  favorite  of  evil. 
In  your  carriage  you  would  not  ride. 

IX 

Satan  next  saw  a  brainless  King, 

Whose  house  was  as  hot  as  his  own; 
Many  imps  in  attendance  were  there  on  the 

wing. 
They  flapped  the  pennon  and  twisted  the 
stme. 
Close  by  the  very  Throne. 


Ah,  haf  thought   Satan,    the    pasture  is 

good. 
My  Cattle  will  here  thrive  better  than 

others; 
They  dine  on  news  of  human  blood, 
They  sup  on  the  groans  of  the  dying  and 

dead. 
And  snpperless  never  will  go  to  bed; 

Which  will  make  tl^m  &t  as  their 

brothers. 
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XI 
Fat  as  the  fiends  that  feed  on  hlood, 
Fresh  and  warm  from  the  fields  of  Spain, 
Where  ruiu  ploughs  her  gory  Mray, 
Where  the  shoots  of  earth  are  nipped  in 
the  hnd, 
Where  Hell  b  the  Victor's  prey, 
Its  glory  the  meed  of  the  slain. 

xn 
Fat  —  as  the  death-birds  on  Erin's  shore, 
That  glutted  themselves  in  her    dearest 
gore, 
And  flitted  round  Castlereagh, 
When  they  snatched  the  Patriot's  heart, 

that  his  grasp 
Had  torn  from  its  widow's  maniac  clasp. 
And  fled  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

XIII 

Fat  —  as  the  reptiles  of  the  tomb^ 

That  riot  in  corruption's  spoil, 
That  fret  their  little  honr  in  gloom, 
And  creep,  and  live  the  while. 

XIV 

Fat  as  that  Prince's  maudlin  brain, 
Which,  addled  by  some  gilded  toy. 

Tired,  gives  his  sweetmeat,  and  again 
Cries  for  it,  like  a  humored  boy. 

XV 

For  he  is  fat,  —  his  waistcoat  gay. 
When  strained  upon  a  levee  (uiy, 

Scarce  meets  across  his  princely  paunch; 
And  pantaloons  are  like  half  moons 

Upon  each  brawny  haunch. 

XVI 
How  vast  his  stock  of  calf  I  when  plenty 

Had  filled  his  empty  head  and  heart. 
Enough  to  satiate  foplines  twenty. 

Could  make  his  pantaloon  seams  start 

xvn 
The  Devil  (who  sometimes  is  called  nature). 

For  men  of  power  provides  thus  well. 
Whilst  every  change  and  every  feature, 

Their  great  original  can  tell. 

xvni 
Satan  saw  a  lawyer  a  viper  slay, 

That  crawled  up  the  leg  of  his  table, 
It  reminded  him  most  marvellously 

Of  the  story  of  Cain  and  AbeL 


xix 

The  wealthy  yeoman,  as  he  wanders 

Hb  fertile  fields  among, 
And  on  hb  thriving  cattle  ponders, 

Connts  his  sure  gains,  and  hums  a  sone; 
Thus  did  the  Devil,  tbxX)ugh  earth  wiuk« 
ing, 
Hum  low  a  hellish  song. 

XX 

For  they  thrive  well  whose  garb  of  gore 

Is  Satan's  choicest  livery, 
And  they  thrive  well  who  from  the  poor 

Have  snatched  the  bread  of  penury. 
And  heap  the  houseless  wanderer's  store. 

On  the  rank  pile  of  luxury. 

XXI 

The  Bbhops  thrive,  though  they  are  big; 

The  Lawyers  thrive,  though    they   are 
thin; 
For  every  gown,  and  every  wie, 

Hides  the  safe  thrift  of  Hell  within. 

XXII 

Thus  pigs  were  never  counted  dean. 
Although  they  dine  on  finest  com; 

And  cormorants  are  sin-like  lean, 

Although  they  eat  from  night  to  mom. 

XXIII 

Oh  I  why  b  the  Father  of  Hell  in  such 


As  he  grins  from  ear  to  ear  ? 
Why  does  he  doff  hb  clothes  joyfully. 
As  he  skips,  and  prances,  and  flaps  hb 

wine. 
As  he  sidles,  leers,  and  twirb  his  sting. 
And  dares,  as  he  is,  to  appear  ? 

XXIV 

A  statesman  passed  —  alone  to  him. 
The  Devil  dare  hb  whole  shape  uncover. 

To  show  each  feature,  every  limb. 
Secure  of  an  unchanging  lover. 

XXV 

At  thb  known  sini,  a  welcome  sight, 
The  watchful  demons  souf^ht  their  King^ 

And  every  fiend  of  the  Stygian  night, 
Was  in  an  instant  on  the  wing. 

XXVI 

Pale  Loyalty,  his  eiiilt-steeled  brow. 
With  wreaths  of  gory  laurel  crowned : 
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The  heU-hoancU,  Murder,  Want  and  Woe, 

Forever  hungering  flocked  around; 
From  Spain  had  Satan  sought  their  food, 
T  was  human  woe  and  human  blood  I 

xxvn 
Hark  I  the  earthquake's  crash  I  hear,  — 

Kings  turn  pale,  and  Conquerors  start, 
Ruffians  tremble  in  their  fear, 

For  their  Satan  doth  depart 

xxvin 
This  day  fiends  nve  to  revelry 

To  celebrate  Vieir  King's  return, 
And  with  delight  its  sire  to  see 

Hell's  adamantine  limits  bum. 

XXIX 

But  were  the  Deyil's  si^ht  as  keen 

As  Reason's  penetratmg  eye, 
His  sulphurous  Majesty  I  ween, 

Would  find  but  uttle  cause  for  joy. 

XXX 

For  the  sons  of  Reason  see 
That,  ere  fate  consume  the  Pole, 

The  false  Tyrant's  cheek  shall  be 
Bloodless  as  his  coward  soul. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  SONNET 

FAREWELL  TO  NORTH  DEVON 

Published  by  Dowden,  Life  of  Shelley,  1887, 
and  dated  August,  1812. 


Where  man's  profane  and  tainting  hand 
Nature's  primeval  loveliness  has  marred, 
And  some  few  souls  of  the  high  bliss  de- 
barred 
Which  else  obey  her  powerful  command; 

.  .  .  mountain  piles 
That  load  in  grandeur  Cambria's  emerald 
valea. 

ON     LEAVING      LONDON      FOR 
WALES 

Published  by  Dowden,  Life  ofBkdUy,  1887, 
aafl  dated  November,  1812. 

Hail  to  thee,  Cambria  t  for  the  unfet- 
tered wind 

Which  from  thy  wilds  even  now  methinks 
I  feel, 


Chasing  the  clouds  that  roll  in  wrath  be- 
hind, 
And  tightening  the  soul's  laxest  nerves 

to  steel; 
True  mountain  Liberty  alone  may  heal 
The  pain  which  Custom  sobduraoiea  bring, 
And  he  who  dares  in  fancy  even  to  steal 
One  draught  from  Snowdon's  ever  sacred 
spring 
Blots  out  the  unholiest  rede  of    worldly 
witnessing. 

And  shall  that  soul,  to  selfish  peace  re- 
signed. 

So  soon  forget  the  woe  its  fellows  share  ? 

Can  Snowdon's  Lethe  from  the  freebom 
mind 

So   soon  the  page  of   injured   pennry 
tear? 

Does  this  fine  mass  of  human 
dare 

To  sleep,  unhonorine  the  patriot's  fall. 

Or  life's  sweet  load  m  quietude  to  bear 

While  millions  famish  even  in  Loxory's 
hall, 
And  Tyranny  high  raised  stem  lowers  on 
all? 

No,  Cambria  1  never  may  thy  matchless 

vales 
A   heart   so   false  to  hope  and  virtue 

shield; 
Nor  ever  may  thy  spirit-breathing  gales 
Waft  freshness  to  the  slaves  who  dare  to 

yield. 
For  me  !  ...  the  weapon  that  I  bom  to 

wield 
I  seek  amid  thy  rocks  to  ruin  hurled. 
That  Reason's  flag  may  over  Freedom's 

field, 
Symbol  of  bloodless  victory,  wave  un- 
furled, 
A  meteor-sign  of  love  effulgent  o'er  the 

world. 


Do  thou,  wild  Cambria,  calm  each  strog- 

gliug  thought; 
Cast  thy  sweet  veU  of  rocks  and  woods 

between. 
That  by  the  soul  to  indignation  wrought 
Mountains  and  dells  be  mingled  with  the 

scene; 
Let  me  forever  be  what  I  have  been. 
But  not  forever  at  my  needy  door 
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Let  Misery  linger  speechless,  pale  and 

lean; 
I  am  the  friend  of  the  unfriended  poor,  — 
Let  me  not  madly  staiu  their  righteous 

cause  in  gore. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW'S 
SOLILOQUY 

Pnhlished  hy  DobeU,  1887. 

Is  it  the  Eternal  Triune,  is  it  He 
Who  dares  arrest  the  wheels  of  destiny 
And  plunge  me  in  the  lowest  Hell  of  Helb  ? 
Will  not  the  lightning's  blast  destroy  my 

frame  ? 
Will  not  steel  drink  the  blood-life  where  it 

swelb  ? 
No  —  let  me  hie  where  dark  Destruction 

dwells, 
To  rouse  her  from  her  deeply  cavemed 

lair, 
And  taunting  her  cursed  sluggishness  to 

ire 
Light  long  Oblivion's  death  torch  at  its 

flame 
And  calmly  mount  Annihilation's  pyre. 


Tyrant  of  Earth  I  pale  misery's  jackal  thou  I 
Are  there  no  stores  of  vengeful  violent  fate 
Within  the  magazines  of  thy  fierce  hate  ? 
No  poison  in  the  clouds  to  bathe  a  brow 
That  lowers  on  thee  with  desperate  con« 

tempt? 
Where  is  the  noonday  pestilence  that  slew 
The  myriad  sons  of  Israel's  favored  nation  ? 
Where  the  destroying  minister  that  flew 
Pouring  the  fiery  tide  of  desolation 
Upon  the  leagued  Assyrian's  attempt  ? 
Where  the  dark  Earthquake  demon  who 

ingorg^d 
At  the  aread  word  Korah's  unconscious 

crew? 
Or  the  Angel's  two-edged  sword  of  fire 

that  urged 
Our  primal  parents  from  their  bower  of 

bliss 
(Reared  by  thine  hand)  for  errors  not  their 

own 
By  Tliine   omniscient  mind  foredoomed, 

foreknown  ? 
Yes  !  I  would  court  a  ruin  such  as  this, 
Almighty  Tyrant  1    and  give    thanks    to 

Thee  — 
Drink  deeply  ~  drain  the  cup  of  hate  — 

remit  this  I  may  die. 


DOUBTFUL,  LOST  AND   UNPUBLISHED   POEMS 
VICTOR   AND   CAZIRE 


DOUBTFUL  POEMS 

THE  WAKDBRINO  JEW 

A  poem  in  MS.,  entitled  The  Wandering  J^Wy 
was  offered  by  Shelley  to  Ballantyne  <&  Co. 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  early  sommer  of  1 8 10,  and 
declined  by  them  September  24.  It  was  im- 
mediately afterward,  on  September  28,  offered 
by  him  to  Stockdale  of  London,  to  whom  he 
ordered  Ballantyne  &  Co.  to  send  the  MS. ; 
bat,  as  they  delayed  or  failed  to  do  so,  he  sent 
to  Stockdale  a  second  MS.  which  be  had  re- 
tjuned.  A  poem,  thus  entitled,  was  published, 
as  by  Shellev,  in  The  Edinhwgh  Literary  Jour- 
nal,  Jane  27  and  July  4,  1829.  The  editor 
gtated  that  the  MS.  was  in  Shelley's  hand- 
writing^, and  had  remained  for  tbe  preceding 
twenty  years  in  the  castody  of  a  literary  (irentle- 
man  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  Shelley  in  perron 
bad  offered  it  for  publication  while  on  a  visit 
to  that  city.     A  second  version  of  the  same 


poem  was  published,  as  by  Shelley,  and  with 
Mrs.  Shelley^s  consent,  but  without  mention  of 
the  former  publication,  in  Fraser^s^  July,  1831. 
Lines  435,  443-451,  were  quoted  by  Shelley 
as  a  motto  for  chapter  viii.,  and  lines  780, 782- 
790  for  chapter  x.  of  St,  Irvyne,  1811.  These 
last  lines,  and  lines  1401-1408,  were  quoted  by 
Medwin  (Xi/e,  i.  56,  58),  who  ascribes  them  to 
Shelley,  and  are  given  among  the  Juvenilia  by 
Rossetti,  Forman  and  Dowden.  The  poem,  as 
it  appeared  in  Fraser^s,  appears  to  have  been 
edited,  by  omission  or  alteration  or  both,  and 
Mrs.  Shelley's  statement  made  below  refers  ex- 
clusively to  such  editing.  Three  lines  are  quoted 
in  the  Introduction  to  Fraser's  version,  as  fol- 
lows,—  *  There  is  a  pretty,  affecting  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  canto,  which  we  dare 
say  bore  reference  to  the  cloud  of  family  mis- 
fortune in  which  he  [Shelley]  was  then  en- 
veloped :  — 

*  **  *T  is  moumfol  when  the  desdlleit  hate 

Of  friends,  of  fortune,  and  of  taU. 

U  levelled  at  one  fated  head.*'  > 
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These  lines  are  also  quoted  by  Med  win  (Xt/e,  L 
864)  as  written  *  in  bis  seyenteenth  year,'  but 
be  does  not  mention  independent  autbority  for 
tbem.  They  do  not,  however,  appear  in  the 
poem  as  given  in  either  version.  Such  are  the 
xaots  makine  for  Shelley's  authorship. 

On  the  oUier  hand  Medwin  claims  to  have 
written  the  poem,  with  aid  from  Shelley,  and 
ascribes  to  him  a  concluding  portion,  embody- 
ing speculative  opinions,  which  has  never  come 
to  light.    It  is  plain  that  the  poem  was  not 

Erinted  from  Med  win's  MS.,  which  he  does  not 
imself  seem  to  have  consulted.  His  memory 
of  the  past  was  at  beet  a  confused  one,  as  is 
shown  by  the  inaccuracy  of  his  Lift  of  the 
poet ;  and,  when  the  matter  related  to  his  lit- 
erary partnership  with  Shelley,  as  in  his  trans- 
lations at  Pisa,  his  recollection  of  the  share  of 
each  in  their  joint  work  was,  one  b  compelled 
to  think,  very  feeble  indeed.  It  mav,  at  least, 
be  fairly  surmised  that  more  of  Shelley*s  work 
goes  under  Medwin's  name  than  has  ever  been 
affirmed.  In  the  present  instance  Medwin's 
assertion  of  authorship,  in  which  several  blun- 
ders are  obvious,  is  of  no  more  value  than 
other  unsupported  and  loose  statements  by  him, 
which  would  certainly  be  accepted  only  pro- 
visionally and  with  doubt.  In  view  of  the 
facte  above,  that  Shelley  twice  offered  the  poem 
as  his  own  and  that  it  was  twice  printed  from 
different  MSS.  without  Medwin's  mterpoeition, 
the  claim  of  a  f  ar  ibore  trustworthy  writer  would 
be  much  impaired.  If  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  poem  be  appealed  to,  the  opinion  that  it 
is  substantially  Shelley's  work  is  as  much 
strengthened.  The  most  plausible  hypothesis 
is  that  Shelley  worked  witn  Medwin  upon  the 
subiect  in  prose  and  in  the  first  versification 
made  of  the  prose ;  that  he  then  rewrote  the 
whole,  confined  the  poem  to  the  story,  and  re- 
served tlie  speculative  part,  which  has  never 
appeared,  among  those  early  materials  out  of 
which  ()ueim  "MaJb  was  made  and  tp  which,  both 
prose  and  verse,  he  referred  in  saying,  that 
Q,u/un  Mab  was  written  in  his  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  year,  or  1809-10;  but  that    Tke 

Wandering  Jew,  as  we  have  it,  is  substantially 
the  poem  offered  by  him  for  publication  in 
1810,  and  that  it  was  Shelley's  work  and  not 
Medwin's,  are  statements  as  well  supported  by 
external  and  internal  evidence  as  can  be  looked 
for  in  such  cases.  Forman  and,  though  with 
less  decision,  Dowden  reject  the  poem,  and 
therefore  it  is  here  placed  in  this  division. 

The  following  documentary  account  of  it  is 
condensed  from  the  Introduction  to  the  reprint 
in  the  Shelley  Society  Publications  by  Mr. 
Bertram  DobeU,  who  discovered  the  Edinburgh 

I82Q  version. 

Messrs.  Ballantyne  <&  Co.  (from  Edinburgh) 


to  Shelley,  September  24, 1810:  '1^,  — Tlie 
delay  which  occurred  in  our  reply  to  you,  re- 
specting the  poem  you  have  obligingly  offered 
us  for  publicatiou,  has  arisen  from  our  literary 
friends  and  advisers  (at  least  such  aa  we  have 
confidence  in)  being  in  the  country  at  this  sea- 
son, as  is  usual,  and  the  time  they  have  be- 
stowed on  ite  perusal. 

*  We  are  extremely  sorry  at  length,  after 
the  most  mature  deliberation,  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  declining  the  honor  of  being  the 
publishers  of  the  present  poem;  not  that  we 
donbt  ite  success,  but  that  it  is  perhaps  better 
suited  to  the'  character  and  lib^^l  feelings  of 
the  English,  than  the  bigoted  spirit  which  yet 
pervades  many  cultivated  minds  in  tiiis  oouo- 
try.  Even  Walter  Scott  is  assailed  on  all 
hands,  at  present,  by  our  Scotch  spiritual  and 
evangelical  mag^nes  and  instructors,  for  hav- 
ing promulgated  atheistioal  doctrines  in  THm 
Liady  of  the  LcJce, 

'We  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
advise  us  how  it  should  be  returned,  and  we 
think  its  being  consigned  to  some  person  in 
London  would  be  more  likely  to  ensure  its 
safety  than  addressing  it  to  Horsham.'  Stock' 
daU't  Budget,  1827.     (Hotten's  Shelley,  L  41.) 

Shelley  (from  Field  Place)  to  btockdale, 
September  28, 1810:  *Sir,  — I  sent,  before  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  the  MS.  of 
a  poem  to  Messrs.  Ballantyne  &  Ca,  Edin- 
buigh  ;  they  have  declined  publishing  it,  with 
the  enclosed  letter.  I  now  offer  it  to  yon,  and 
depend  upon  your  honor  as  a  gentleman  for  a 
fair  price  for  the  copyright.  It  wUl  be  sent 
to  you  from  Edinburgh.  The  subject  is  71^ 
Wandering  Jew.  As  to  ito  containing  atheis- 
tical principles,  I  assure  you  I  was  wholly  un- 
aware of  the  fact  hinted  at.  Tour  good  sense 
will  point  out  the  impossibility  of  inculcat- 
ing pernicious  doctrines  in  a  poem  which,  as 
you  will  see,  is  so  totally  abstect  from  any 
circumstances  which  occur  under  the  possible 
view  of  mankind.'  Stockdale's  Budgei,  1827. 
(Hotten,  i.  140.) 

Shelley  (from  Univendty  College)  to  Stoek- 
dale,  November  14,  1810:  *I  am  surprised 
that  you  have  not  received  The  Wandering  Jew, 
and  in  consequence  write  to  Mr.  Ballantyne  to 
mention  it;  you  will,  doubtlesslv,  therefore 
receive  it  soon.'  Stochdale't  budget,  1827. 
(Hotten,  i.  44.) 

Shelley  (from  University  College)  to  Stock- 
dale,  November  19,  1810 :  *  If  you  have  not 
got  Hie  Wandering  Jew  from  Mr.  B.,  I  will 
send  you  a  MS.  copy  which  I  possess.'  (Hot- 
ten,  L  44.) 

Shelley  (from  Oxford)  to  Stookdale,  Decern- 
ber  2, 1810  :  *  Will  you,  if  you  have  got  two 
copies  of  The  Wandering  Jew,  send  one  of 
them  to  me,  as  I  have  thought  of  some  eoirec- 
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tioiis  which  I  wish  to  make ;  your  opinion  on  it 
will  likewise  much  oblige  me.'  8tockdM» 
Budget,  \%'n.    (Hotten,  I  45.) 

TAe  Edinburgh  Literary  Joumalf  No.  32, 
Jane  20,  1829  :  — 

'tHB  post    8HELLBT 

*  There  has  recently  been  put  into  onr  hands 
a  mannscript  TolamCf  which  we  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  curiosities 
extant.  It  is  a  poem  in  four  cantos^  by  the  late 
poet  Shelley^  and  entirely  written  in  his  own  hand. 
It  is  entitled  The  Wandering  JeWy  and  contains 
numy  passages  of  great  power  and  beauty.  It 
was  composed  upwarcU  of  twenty  years  ago, 
and  brought  by  the  poet  to  Edinburgh,  which 
he  visited  about  that  period.  It  has  since  lain 
in  the  custody  of  a  literary  gentleman  of  this 
town,  to  whom  it  was  then  offered  for  publica- 
tion. We  haye  received  permission  to  giye 
oar  readers  a  further  account  of  its  contents, 
with  some  extracts,  next  Saturday  ;  and  it  af- 
fords us  much  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  be  thus  instrumental  in  rescuing,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Literary  Jowrnal,  from  une 
obscurity  to  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  consigned,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
striking  of  this  gifted  poet*s  productions,  the 
yery  existence  St  which  has  never  hitherto 
been  surmised.'  [The  poem  was  published, 
Nos.  83,  34  (June  27,  July  4,  1829),  with  the 
following  remarks] :  — 

*  It  may  possibly  have  been  offered  to  one 
or  two  booksellers,  both  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, without  success,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  neglect  into  which  the  author  allowed 
it  to  fall,  when  new  cares  crowded  upon  him, 
and  new  prospects  opened  round  him.  Certain 
it  is,  that  it  has  been  carefully  kept  by  the 
literary  gentleman  to  whom  he  entrusted  its 
perusal  when  he  visited  Edinburgh  in  1811, 
and  would  have  been  willingly  surrendered  by 
him  at  any  subsequent  period,  had  any  appli- 
cation to  that  effect  been  made.  .  .  . 

*  Mr.  Shelley  appears  to  have  some  doubts 
whether  to  call  his  poem  The  Wandering  Jew 
or  The  Victim  of  the  Eternal  Avenger.  Both 
names  occur  in  the  manuscript ;  but  had  the 
work  been  published,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
would  finally  have  fixed  on  the  former,  the 
more  especially  as  the  poem  itself  contains 
very  little  calculated  to  grive  offence  to  the  re- 
ligious reader.  The  motto  on  the  title-page  is 
from  the  22d  chapter  of  St.  John :  ''  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
-^  follow  thou  me."  Turning  over  the  leaf, 
we  meet  with  the  following  Dedication :  **  To 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  active  virtues  by  which  both  his 
public  and  private  life  is  so  eminently  distin- 


guished, the  following  poem  is  insoribed  by  the 
Author."  Again  turning  the  leaf,  we  meet 
with  the  — 


*  *'  The  subject  of  the  .following  Poem  is  an 
imaginary  persona^,  noted  for  the  various  and 
contradictory  traditions  which  have  prevailed 
concerning  him  —  the  Wandering  Jew.  Many 
sage  monkish  writers  have  supported  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  fact,  the  reality  of  his  exist- 
ence. But  as  the  quoting  them  would  have 
led  me  to  annotations  perfectly  uninteresting, 
although  very  fashionable,  I  decline  presenting 
anything  to  the  public  but  the  bare  poem, 
which  they  will  agree  with  me  not  to  be  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  authorize  deep  anti- 
quarian researches  on  its  subject.  I  might, 
indeed,  have  introduced,  by  anticipating  f  nture 
events,  the  no  less  grand,  although  equally 
groundless,  superstitions  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon, the  personal  reign  of  J C , 

etc. ;  but  I  preferred,  improbable  as  the  fol- 
lowing tale  may  appear,  retaining  the  old 
method  of  describing  past  events :  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  consistent  with  reason,  more  tnter- 
esting,  even  in  works  of  imagination.  With 
respect  to  the  omission  of  elucidatory  notes,  I 
have  followed  the  well-known  maxim  of  *  Do 
unto  others  as  thou  wonldest  they  should  do 
unto  thee.'  —  January,  1811." ' 

*  The  poem  introduced  by  the  above  Preface 
is  in  four  cantos ;  and  though  the  octosyllabic 
verse  isjthe  most  prominent,  it  contains  a  vari- 
ety of  measures,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poeti- 
cal romances.  The  incidents  are  simple,  and 
refer  rather  to  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  than  to  any  attempt  at  a  full 
delineation  of  all  his  adventures.  We  shall 
give  an  analysis  of  the  plot,  and  intersperse,  as 
we  proceed,  some  of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages of  the  poem.' 

Medwin,  Shelley  Papers,  pp.  7-9 :  *  Shortly 
afterwards  we  wrote,  in  conjunction,  six  or 
seven  cantos  on  the  subject  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  of  which  the  first  four,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  lines,  were  exclusively  mine.  It 
was  a  thing  such  as  boys  usually  write,  a  cento 
from  different  favorite  authors ;  the  crucifixion 
scene  altogether  a  plagiary  from  a  volume  of 
Cambridge  Prize  Poems.  The  part  which  I 
contributed  I  have  still,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  totidem  verbis  in  Fraser*s  Magazine.  .  .  . 
As  might  be  nhown  by  the  last  cantos  of  that 
poem,  which  Eraser  did  not  think  worth  pub- 
lishing, his  [Shelley's]  ideas  were,  at  that 
time,  strange  and  incomprehensible,  mere  ele- 
ments of  Sionght  —  images  wild,  vast  and 
Titanic' 
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Medwin,  Life^  i.  54-67:  'SheUey,  having 
abandoned  prose  for  poetry,  now  formed  a 
grand  de«i||^,  a  metrical  romauoe  on  the  snb^ 
ject  of  the  Wandeiing  Jew,  of  which  the  first 
three  cantos  were,  with  a  few  additions  and 
alterations,  almost  entirely  mine.  It  was  a 
sort  of  thing  such  as  boys  usually  write,  a  cento 
from  different  favorite  authors  ;  the  vision  in 
the  third  canto  taken  from  Lewises  Monk^  of 
which,  in  common  with  Byron,  he  was  a  great 
admirer ;  and  the  crucifixion  scene  altogether 
a  plagiarism  from  a  volume  of  Cambridge  Prize 
Poems.  The  part  which  I  supplied  is  sttU  in  my 
possession.  After  seven  or  eight  cantos  were 
DetpetraUxl,  Shelley  sent  them  to  Campbell  for 
nis  opinion  on  their  merits,  with  a  view  to 
publication.  The  author  of  the  Pleavsrts  of 
llope  returned  the  MS.  with  the  remark  that 
there  were  only  two  good  lines  in  it :  — 

*  **  It  Memed  sa  if  an  angers  sigh 

Had  breathed  the  plaintiTe  symphony.** 

Lines,  hy  the  way,  savoring  strongly  of  Walter 
Scott.  This  criticism  of  Campbeirs  gave  a 
death-blow  to  our  hopes  of  immortality,  and 
so  litjle  regard  did  Shelley  entertain  for  the 
production,  that  he  left  it  at  bis  lodgings  in 
Edinburgh,  where  it  was  disinterred  by  some 
correspondent  of  Fraser^iy  and  in  whose  niaga- 
zine,  in  1881 ,  four  of  the  cantos  appeared.  The 
others  he  very  wisely  did  not  think  worth 
publishing. 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  Shelley^s  contri- 
butions to  this  juvenile  attempt  were  far  the 


best,  and  those,  with  my  MS.  before  me,  I 
could,  were  it  worth  while,  point  out,  thongh 
the  contract  in  the  style,  and  the  ineonseaaence 
of  the  opinions  on  religion,  particularly  \n  the 
last  canto,  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  mark  two 
different  hands,  and  show  which  passages  were 
his.  .  .  .  The  finale  of  The  Wandering  Jew  is 
also  Shelley^s,  and  proves  that  thus  early  he  had 
imbibed  opinions  which  were  often  the  subject 
of  our  controversies.  We  differed  also  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  poem.  It  was  my  wish  to 
follow  the  German  fragment,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  Wandering  Jew  —  a  consummatiou 
Shelley  would  by  no  means  consent  to.*  [Mr. 
Dobell  examines  the  inconsistencies  and  the 
precise  statements  of  Med  win  at  length.] 

Fra86r ^5,  July,  1831:  *An  obscure  contem- 
porary has  accused  us  of  announcing  for  pub- 
lication Shelley's  poem  without  proper  author- 
ity. We  beg  to  assure  him  that  we  have  the 
sanction  of  Mrs.  Shelley.    0[liver]  Y[orke].' 

The  same :  *  The  important  literary  curiosity 
which  the  liberality  of  the  gentleman  into 
whose  hands  it  has  fallen,  enables  ns  now  to 
lay  before  the  public  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
complete  statCj  was  offered  for  publication  by 
Mr.  Shelley  when  quite  a  boy.* 

Mrs.  Shelley,  Note  on  Queen  Mab,  1&39,  i 
102  :  *  He  wrote  also  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Ahasuerus  —  being  led  to  it  by  a  German 
Fragment  he  picked  up,  dirty  and  torn,  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This  fell  afterwards 
into  other  hands  —  and  was  considerably  al- 
tered before  it  was  printed.* 


THE  WANDERING  JEW 

[The  passages  in  italics  are  from  the  Edin- 
burgh version.] 

CANTO  I 

•  Me  miaerablA,  wbich  way  ahaU  I  fly  ? 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  — 
Whicti  way  I  fly  is  tiell  —  myself  am  hell ; 
And  in  this  loweat  deep  a  lower  deep. 
To  which  the  hell  I  auffer  aeema  a  heaven.' 

Paradise  LoU, 

The  brilliant  orb  of  parting  day 
Diffused  a  rich  and  mellow  ray 
Above  the  njonntain's  brow ; 
It  tinged  the  hills  with  lustrous  light. 
It  tinfred  the  promontory's  height, 
Still  sparklinfT  with  the  snow  ; 
And,  as  aslant  it  threw  its  beam. 
Tipped  with  crold  the  mountain  stream 
That  laved  the  vale  below  ; 
Lnnir  hunfl:  the  eye  of  jplory  there. 
And  lingered  as  if  loth  to  leave 
A  scene  so  lovely  and  so  fair. 


'T  were  luxury  even,  there  to  grieve. 

So  soft  the  clime,  so  balm  the  air. 

So  pure  and  genial  were  the  skies^ 

In  sooth  H  was  almost  Paradise^ 

For  ne^er  did  the  sun^s  splendor  dose 

On  such  a  picture  qf  repose. 

All,  all  was  tranquil,  all  was  still, 

Save  when  the  music  of  the  rill. 

Or  distant  waterfall. 

At  intervals  broke  on  the  ear, 

Wliich  Echo's  self  was  charmed  to  hear, 

And  ceased  her  babbling  calL 

With  every  charm  the  landscape  glowed 

Which  partial  Nature's  hand  bestowed  ; 

Nor  could  the  mimic  hand  qfart 

Such  beauties  or  such  hues  impart. 

Light  clouds  in  fleeting  livery  gay 

Hung,  painted  in  grotesque  array. 

Upon  tne  western  sky ; 

Forgetful  of  the  approaching  dawn. 

The  peasants  danced  upon  the  lawn. 

For  the  vintage  time  was  nigh. 

How  iocund  to  the  tabor's  sound 

O'er  the  smooth,  trembling  turf  tiiey  bound, 

In  every  measure  light  and  free. 

The  very  soul  of  harmony  I 
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Grace  in  each  attitude^  they  move^ 

They  thrill  to  amorous  ecstasy^ 

Ugnt  as  the  dewdrops  of  the  morn, 

Tbftt  hang:  upon  the  blossomed  thorn. 

Subdued  by  the  power  of  resistless  Love, 

Ah  I  days  of  innocence^  of  joy , 

Of  rapture  that  knows  no  alloy ^ 

Haste  on,  —ye  roseate  hours^ 

Free  from  the  world^s  tumultuous  cares. 

From  pale  distrust,  from  hopes  andfears, 

Banjul  concomitants  of  time,  — 

*Tis  yours,  beneath  this  favored  clime. 

Your  pathway  strewn  with  flowers. 

Upborne  on  pleasure's  downy  wing. 

To  quqff'a  long  ur^fading  spring. 

And  beat  with  light  and  careless  step  the  ground ; 

The  fairest, flowers  too  soon  grow  sere. 

Too  soon  shall  tempests  blast  the  year. 

And  sin's  eternal  winter  reign  around. 

But  see,  what  forms  are  those, 

Scarce  seen  by  glimpse  of  dim  twilight. 

Wandering  o^r  the  mountain  V  height  ? 

They  swiftly  haste  to  the  vale  below. 

One  wraps  his  mantle  around  his  brow, 

As  if  to  ntde  his  woes ; 

And  as  his  steed  impetuous  flies,^ 

>Vhat  strange  fire  flashes  from  his  eyes  I 

The  far-off  city^s  murmuring  sound 

Was  borne  on  the  breeze  which  floated  aronnd ; 

Noble  Padua^s  lofty  spire 

Scarce  glowed  with  the  sunbeam's  latest  fire, 

Tet  dasned  the  travellers  on  ; 

Ere  night  o'er  the  earth  was  spread. 

Full  many  a  inile  they  must  have  sped, 

Ere  their  destined  course  was  run. 

Welcome  was  the  moonbeam^s  ray. 

Which  slept  upon  the  towers  so  gray. 

But,  hark !  a  convent's  vesper  bell  — 

It  seemed  to  be  a  verv  spell  I 

llie  stranger  checked  his  courser's  rein, 

And  listened  to  the  mournful  sound  : 

Listened  —  and  paused  —  and  paused  again ; 

A  thrill  of  pity  and  of  pain 

Through  his  inmost  soul  had  passed. 

While  gushed  the  teai^drops  silently  and  fast. 

A  crowd  was  at  the  convent  gate, 

The  gate  was  opened  wide ; 

No  longer  on  his  steed  he  sate, 

Bnt  mingled  with  the  tide. 

He  felt  a  solemn  awe  and  dread. 

As  he  the  chapel  entered 

Dim  was  the  light  from  the  pale  moon  beam- 
ing. 

As  it  fell  on  the  saint-cyphered  panes. 

Or,  from  the  western  window  streaming. 

Tinged  the  pillars  with  yaried  stains. 

To  the  eve  of  enthusiasm  strange  forms  were 
gliding 

In  each  dusky  recess  of  the  aisle ; 

Ajid  indefinea  shades  in  succession  were  strid- 
ing 

O'er  the  coignes  ^  of  the  Gothic  pile. 

The  pillars  to  the  vaulted  roqf 

In  airy  lightness  rose; 

>  Buttreaa  or  ooigu  of  vanUg*.    Macbeth, 


Now  they  mount  to  the  rich  Gothic  ceiling  aloqf 
And  exquisite  tracery  disclose. 

The   altar   illumined   now    darts    its    bright 

rays, 
The  train  passed  in  brilliant  array ; 
On  the  shrine  SSaint  Pietro's  rich  ornaments. 

blaze. 
And  rival  the  brilliance  of  day. 
Hark  1  —  now  the  loud  organ  swells  foil  on  the 

ear  — 
So  sweetlv  mellow,  chaste,  and  clear ; 
Melting,  kindling,  raising,  firin^r. 
Delighting  now,  and  now  inspirmg, 
Peal  upon  peal  the  music  floats ; 
Now  thev  ust  still  as  death  to  the  dying  notes ; 
Whilst  the  soft  Yoicee  of  the  choir, 
Exalt  the  soul  from  base  desire, 
Till  it  mounts  on  unearthly  pinions  free. 
Dissolved  in  heavenly  ecstasy. 

Now  a  dead  stillness  reigned  around. 

Uninterrupted  by  a  sound ; 

Save  when  in  deftdened  response  ran 

The  last  faint  echoes  down  the  aisle, 

Reverberated  through  the  pile. 

As  within  the  pale  the  holy  man. 

With  voice  devout  and  saintlv  look. 

Slow  chanted  from  the  sacred  book, 

Or  pious  pravers  were  duly  said 

For  spirits  of  departed  dead. 

With  beads  and  crucifix  and  hood. 

Close  by  his  side  the  abbess  stood  ; 

Now  her  dark  penetrating  eyes 

Were  raised  in  supplianoe  to  heaven. 

And  now  her  bosom  heaved  with  sighs. 

As  if  to  human  weaknene  given. 

Her  stem,  severe,  yet  beauteous  brow 

Frowned  on  all  who  stood  below ; 

And  the  fire  which  flashed  from  her  steady 

gaze, 
As  it  turned  on  the  listening  crowd  its  rays, 
Superior  virtue  told,  — 
Virtue  as  pure  as  heaven's  own  dew. 
But  which,  untainted,  never  knew 
To  pardon  weaker  mould. 
The  heart  though  chaste  and  cold  as  snow  — 
'T  were  faulty  to  be  virtuous  so. 

Not  a  whisper  now  breathed  in  the  pillared 

aisle. 
The  stranger  advanced  to  the  altar  high  — 
Convulsive  was  heard  a  smothered  sigh  I 
Ix>  I  four  fair  nuns  to  the  altar  draw  near. 
With  solemn  footstep,  as  the  while 
A  fainting  novice  they  bear ; 
The  roses  from  her  cheek  are  fled 
But  there  the  lily  reigns  instead  ; 
Light  as  a  sylph'* s,  her  form  cor^essed 
Beneath  the  drapery  of  her  vest, 
A  perfect  grace  and  symmetry  ; 
Her  eyes,  with  rapture  formed  to  move^ 
To  melt  with  tenderness  and  love. 
Or  beam  with  sensibility. 
To  Heaven  were  raised  in  pious  prayer, 
A  silent  eloquence  qf  woe ; 
Now  hung  the  pearly  tear-drop  there : 
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8aU  <m  her  cheek  a  fixed  despair ; 
And  now  she  beat  her  boeom  bare. 
As  pwe  as  driven  snow. 

Nine  srraoefal  novioes  aroond 
Fresh  roses  strew  upon  the  ground ; 
In  purest  white  arrayed, 
Nine  spotless  vestal  yirgins  shed 
Sabtean  inoense  o'er  the  head 
Of  the  deToted  maid. 

They  dramd  her  to  the  altar^s  pale. 
The  traveller  leant  against  the  rail. 
And  gazed  with  eager  eye.  — 
His  cheek  was  flashed  with  sadden  glow. 
On  his  brow  sate  a  darker  shade  of  woe. 
As  a  transient  expression  fled  by. 


The  sympathetie  feeling  flew 
Through  every  breast,  from  man  to 
Confu;^  and  onen  clamors  ran  — 
Louder  and  louder  still  they  grew  ; 
When  the  abbess  waved  her  band, 
A  stem  resolve  was  in  her  eye, 
And  every  wild  tumultuous  cry 
Was  stilled  at  her  command. 


The  abbess  made  the  well-known  sign  — 

The  novice  reached  the  fatal  shrine. 

And  mercy  implored  from  the  power  divine ; 

At  length  she  shrieked  aloud, 

She  dMhed  from  the  sapporting  nun. 

Ere  the  fatal  rite  was  done, 

And  plunged  amid  the  crowd. 

Conf  osion  reigned  throughout  the  throng  — 

Still  the  novice  fled  along. 

Impelled  by  frantic  fear. 

When  the  maddened  traveller's  eager  grasp 

In  firmest  yet  in  wildest  clasp 

Arrested  her  career. 

As  fainting  from  terror  she  sank  on  the  ground. 

Her  loosened  locks  floated  her  fine  form  around ; 

The  zone  which  confined  her  shadowy  vest 

No  longer  her  throbbing  bosom  pressed. 

Its  animation  dead ; 

No  more  her  feverish  pulse  beat  high. 

Expression  dwelt  not  m  her  eye. 

Her  wildered  senses  fled. 


Hark !  Hark  I  the  demon  of  the  storm  I 
I  see  his  vast  expanding  form 
Blend  with  the  strange  and  sulphurous  glare 
Of  comets  through  the  turbid  air. 
Tes,  *t  was  his  voice,  I  heard  its  roar. 
The  wild  waves  lashed  the  cavemed  shore 
In  angry  murmurs  hoarse  and  loud,  — 
Higher  and  higher  still  they  rise  ; 
Red  lightnings  gleam  from  every  cloud 
And  paint  wild  shapes  upon  the  skies ; 
The  echoing  thunder  rolls  around. 
Convulsed  with  earthquake  rocks  the  ground. 

The  traveller  yet  undaunted  stood, 
He  heeded  not  the  roaring  flood ; 
Tet  Rosa  slept,  her  bosom  bare. 
Her  cheek  was  deadly  pale, 


The  ringlets  of  her  auburn  hair 
Streamed  in  a  lengthened  trail. 
And  motionlees  her  serai^  form ; 
Unheard,  unheeded  raved  the  storm ; 
Whilst,  borne  on  the  wing  of  the  gale. 
The  harrowing  shriek  of  the  white  scan 
As  o^er  the  midnieht  surge  she  flew,  — 
The  bowlings  of  the  squjdly  blast. 
As  o'er  the  beetling  cliffs  it  passed. 
Mingled  with  the  peals  on  high, 
lliat,  swelling  louder,  echoed  by,  — 
Assailed  the  traveller's  ear. 
He  heeded  not  the  maddened  storm 
As  it  pelted  against  his  lofty  form ; 
He  felt  no  awe,  no  fear ; 
In  contrast,  like  the  courser  pale  ^ 
That  stalks  along  Death's  pitchy  vale 
With'silent,  with  gigantic  tread. 
Trampling  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

R]8iii|r  from  her  deathlike  trance. 
Fair  Kosa  met  the  stranger's  glance ; 
She  started  from  his  chilling  gaze, — 
Wild  was  it  as  the  tempest's  blaze. 
It  shot  a  lurid  gleam  of  light, 
A  secret  spell  of  sadden  oread, 
A  mystic,  Strang,  and  harrowing  fear. 
As  when  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Dressed  in  ideal  shapes  appear,  ^ 
And  hideoas  glanoe  on  human  sight ; 
Scarce  could  Rosa's  frame  sustain 
The  chill  that  pressed  upon  her  brain. 

Anon,  that  transient  spell  was  o'er ; 

Dark  clouds  deform  his  brow  no  more. 

But  rapid  fled  away ; 

Sweet  lascination  dwelt  around. 

Mixed  with  a  soft,  a  silver  sound. 

As  soothing  to  the  ravished  ear. 

As  what  enthusiast  lovers  hear ; 

Which  seems  to  steal  along  the  sky. 

When  mountain  mists  are  seen  to  fly 

Before  the  approach  of  day. 

He  seized  on  wondering  Rosa's  hand, 

*  And,  ah  t '  cried  he,  M>e  this  the  band 

Shall  join  us,  till  this  earthly  frame 

Sinks  convulsed  in  bickering  flame  — 

When  around  the  demons  veil. 

And  drag  the  sinful  wretch  to  hell. 

Then,  Rosa,  will  we  part— 

Then  fate,  and  onlv  fate's  decree. 

Shall  tear  thy  lovely  soul  from  me. 

And  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 

Lonij;^  has  Paulo  sought  in  vain 

A  fnend  to  share  his  grief ; 

Never  will  he  seek  again. 

For  the  wretch  has  found  relief. 

Till  the  Prince  of  Darkness  bursts  his  diain. 

Till  death  and  desolation  reign. 

Rosa,  wilt  thou  then  be  mine  ? 

Ever  fairest,  I  am  thine  I ' 

He  ceased,  and  on  the  howling  blast. 

Which  wildly  round  the  mountain  passed, 

1  'Behold  a iMtobt 
him  wM  Desth,  ssd 


d  Us  name  that  i 
Han  f oQowad  with  hiik 
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Died  his  accents  low : 

Yet  fiercely  howled  the  midnight  storm, 

As  Paolo  bent  his  awful  form. 

And  leaned  his  lofty  brow. 

B08A 

*  Stranger,  mystio  stranger,  rise  ; 

Whence  do  these  tumults  nil  the  skies  ? 

Who  conveyed  me,  sav,  this  night. 

To  this  wild  and  oloua-capped  height  ? 

Who  art  thou  ?  and  why  am  I 

Beneath  Heaven^s  pitiless  canopy  ? 

For  the  wild  winds  roar  around  my  head ; 

Lightnings  redden  the  wave ; 

Was  it  the  power  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Who  live  beneath  the  grave? 

Or  did  the  Abbess  drag  me  here 

To  make  yon  swelling  surge  my  bier? ' 


'  Ah,  lovely  Rosa  I  cease  thy  fear. 

It  was  thy  friend  who  bore  thee  here  — 

L  thy  friend,  till  this  fabric  of  earth 

Sinks  in  the  chaos  that  gare  it  birth ; 

Till  the  meteor-bolt  of  the  Qod  above 

Shall  tear  its  victim  from  his  love,  — 

That  love  which  must  unbroken  last. 

Till  the  hour  of  envious  fate  is  past, 

Till  the  mighty  basements  of  the  sky 

In  bickering  hell-flames  heated  fly. 

E^en  then  ^nll  I  sit  on  some  rocky  height. 

Whilst  around  lower  clouds  of  eternal  night ; 

E'en  then  will  I  loved  Rosa  save 

From  the  yawning  abyss  of  the  jgrave ; 

Or,  into  the  gulf  impetuous  hurled 

If  sinks  with  its  latest  tenants  the  world. 

Then  will  our  souls  in  union  fly 

Tliroughout  the  wide  and  boundless  sky ; 

Then,  free  from  the  ills  that  envious  fa^ 

Has  heaped  upon  our  mortal  state. 

We  *11  taste  ethereal  pleasure  j 

Such  as  none  but  thou  canst  give, 

Snch  as  none  but  I  receive,  — 

And  rapture  without  measure.* 

A9  thus  he  spoke,  a  sudden  blaze 

Of  pleasure  mingled  in  his  gaze. 

Illumined  b^  the  dazzling  light. 

He  glows  with  radiant  lustre  bright ; 

His  features  with  new  glory  shine. 

And  sparkle  as  with  beams  divine. 

*  Strange,  awful  being,*  Rosa  said, 

'  Whence  is  this  superhuman  dread. 

That  harrows  up  my  inmost  frame  ? 

Whence  does  this  unknown  tingling  flame 

Consume  and  penetrate  my  som  ? 

By  turns  with  fear  and  love  possessed. 

Tumultuous  thoughts  swell  high  my  breast ; 

A  thousand  wild  emotions  roll. 

And  mingle  their  resistless  tide : 

0*er  thee  some  magic  arts  preside ; 

As  by  the  influence  of  a  charm. 

Lulled  into  rest,  my  griefs  subside. 

And,  safe  in  thy  protectine  arm, 

I  feel  no  power  can  do  me  narm. 

But  the  storm  raves  wildl^r  o*er  the  sea, — 

Bear  me  away  I  I  confide  m  thee  I ' 


CANTO  II 


*  I  ooold  a  tale  unfold,  wboM  alighteat  word 
Woold  hsrrow  up  thv  aoul,  f  reese  thy  young  blood. 
Hake  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spberet} 
Thy  knoited  and  oombinM  locks  to  part, 


And  each  particular  hair  to  sund  on  end, 
like  quiUs  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.* 


Hamlet. 


The  horrors  of  the  mighty  blast. 

The  lowering  tempest  clouds,  were  passed  — 

Had  sunk  beneath  the  main  ; 

Light  baseless  mists  were  all  that  fled 

Above  the  weary  traveUer's  head. 

As  he  left  the  spacious  plain. 

Fled  were  the  vapors  of  the  night. 
Faint  streaks  of  rosy  tinted  light 
Were  painted  on  the  matin  gray ; 
And  as  the  sun  began  to  rise 
To  pour  his  animating  ray, 
Qlowed  with  his  fire  ue  eastern  skies, 
The  distant  rocki^  the  far-off  bay. 
The  ocean's  sweet  and  lovely  blue. 
The  inonntain's  variegated  breast. 
Blushing  with  tender  tints  of  dawn. 
Or  with  fantastic  shadows  dressed  ; 
The  wavinpr  wood,  the  opening  lawn. 
Rose  to  existence,  waked  anew. 
In  colors  exquisite  of  hue  ; 
Their  mingled  charms  Victorio  viewed. 
And  lost  in  admiration  stood. 

From  yesternight  how  changed  the  scene, 

When  howled  the  blast  o'er  the  dark  cliff's  side 

And  mingled  with  the  maddened  roar 

Of  the  wild  surge  that  lashed  the  shore. 

To-day — scarce  heard  the  whispering  breeze* 

And  still  and  motionless  the  seas. 

Scarce  heard  the  murmuring  of  their  tide ; 

All.  all  is  peaceful  and  serene ; 

Serenely  on  Victorio's  breast 

It  breathed  a  soft  and  traiM]^uil  rest. 

Which  bade  each  wild  emotion  cease, 

And  hushed  the  passions  into  peace. 

Along  the  windiiw  Po  he  went ; 

His  footsteps  to  the  spot  were  bent 

Where  Paulo  dwelt,  his  wandered  friend. 

For  thither  did  his  wishes  tend. 

Noble  Victorio's  race  was  proud. 

From  Cosmo's  blood  he  came ; 

To  him  a  wild  untutored  crowd 

Of  vassals  in  allefpance  bowed, 

Illustrious  was  his  name ; 

Tet  vassals  and  wealth  he  scorned  to  go 

Unnoticed  with  a  man  of  woe  ; 

Qbj  hope  and  expectation  sate 

Throned  in  his  eager  ejre. 

And,  ere  he  reached  the  castle  gate. 

The  sun  had  mounted  high. 

Wild  was  the  spot  where  the  castle  stood 
Its  towers  embosomed  deep  in  wood ; 
GKgrantie  cliffs,  with  craggy  steeps. 
Reared  their  proud  heads  on  high,  — 
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Their  bases  vere  washed  by  the  foaming  deepa, 

Their  summits  were  hid  in  the  sky ; 

From  the  yalley  below  they  excluded  the  day, 

That  valley  ne^er  cheered  by  the  sunbeam's  ray ; 

Nought  broke  on  the  sUenoe  drear, 

Saye  the  hunfpy  vultures  darting  by, 

Or  eagles  yelling  fearfully, 

As  they  bore  to  the  rocks  their  prey : 

Or  when  the  fell  wolf  ravening  prowled, 

Or  the  gaunt  wild  boar  fiercely  howled 

His  hideous  screams  on  the  night's  dull  ear. 

Borne  on  pleasure's  downy  wing, 

Downy  as  the  breath  of  spring, 

Not  thus  fled  Paido's  hours  away. 

Though  brightened  by  the  cheerful  day. 

Frienoship  or  wine,  or  softer  love. 

The  sparKling  eye,  the  foaming  bowl. 

Could  with  no  lasting  rapture  move, 

Nor  still  the  tamults  of  his  soul. 

And  yet  there  was  in  Rosa's  kiss 

A  momentary  thrill  of  bliss ; 

Oft  the  dark  clouds  of  grief  would  fly 

Beneath  the  beams  of  sympathy  ; 

And  love  and  converse  sweet  bestow, 

A  transient  requiem  from  woe.  — 

Strang  business,  and  of  import  vast. 
On  things  which  long  ago  were  past 
Drew  Paulo  oft  from  home  ; 
Then  would  a  darker,  deeper  shade, 
By  sorrow  traced,  his  brow  o'erspread 
And  o'er  his  features  roam. 
Oft  as  they  spent  the  midnight  hour. 
And  heard  the  wintry  wild  winds  rave 
Midst  the  roar  and  spray  of  the  dashing  wave, 
Was  Paulo's  dark  brow  seen  to  lower. 
Then,  as  the  lamp's  uncertain  blaze 
Shed  o'er  the  hall  ita  partial  rays. 
And  shadows  strange  were  seen  to  fall. 
And  glide  upon  the  dusky  wall. 
Would  Paulo  start  with  sudden  fear. 
Why  then  unbidden  gushed  the  tear. 
As  he  muttered  strange  words  to  the  ear  ? 
Why  frequent  heaved  the  smothered  sigh  ? 
Why  did  he  gaze  on  vacancy, 
As  u  some  strange  form  was  near  ? 
Then  would  the  nllet  of  his  brow 
Fierce  as  a  fier^  furnace  glow. 
As  it  burned  with  red  and  lambent  flame ; 
Then  would  cold  shuddering  seize  his  frame. 
As  gasping  he  labored  for  breath. 
The  strange  light  of  his  gorgon  eve. 
As,  frenzied  and  rolling  dreadfully. 
It  glared  with  terrific  gleam, 
Would  chill  like  the  spectre  gaze  of  death. 
As,  conjured  by  feverish  dream, 
He  seems  o'er  the  sick  roan's  conch  to  stand. 
And  shakes  the  dread  lance  in  his  skeleton 
hand. 


er, 

no  more,  \ 


But  when  the  paroz3r8m  was  o' 
And  clouds  deformed  his  brow 
Would  Rosa  soothe  his  tumults  dire. 
Would  bid  him  calm  his  grief, 
Would  quench  reflection^!  rising  fire. 
And  give  his  soul  relief.  ^ 
As  on  his  form  with  pitying  eye 


The  ministering  angel  hung, 
And  wiped  the  drops  of  agony, 
The  music  of  her  siren  tongue 
Lulled  forcibly^  his  griefs  to  rest ; 
Like  fleeting  visions  of  the  dead. 
Or  midnight  dreams,  his  sorrows  fled ; 
Waked  to  new  life,  through  all  his  soul 
A  soft  delicious  languor  stole, 
And  lapped  in  heavenly  ecstasy 
He  sank  and  fainted  on  her  breast. 

'T  was  on  an  eve,  the  leaf  was  sere. 

Howled  the  blast  round  the  castle  drear, 

The  boding  night-bird's  hideous  cry 

Was  mingled  with  the  warning  sky  ; 

Heard  was  the  distant  torrent^  dauih. 

Seen  was  the  lightning's  dark  red  flash. 

As  it  gleamed  on  the  stormy  cloud ; 

Heard  was  the  troubled  ocean's  roar. 

As  its  wild  waves  lashed  the  rocky  snore ; 

The  thunder  muttered  loud, 

As  wilder  still  the  lightnings  flew  ; 

Wilder  as  the  tempest  blew, 

More  wildly  strange  their  converse  grew. 

They    talked   of  the   ghosts  of   the  mi^tj 

dead, — 
If,  when  the  spark  of  life  were  fled. 
They  visited  this  world  of  woe  ? 
Or,  were  it  but  a  fantasv. 
Deceptive  to  the  feverish  eye. 
When  strange  forms  flashed  upon  the  sight. 
And  stalked  along  at  the  dead  of  night  r 
Or  if,  in  the  realms  above, 
They  still,  for  mortals  left  below. 
Retained  the  same  affection's  glow, 
In  friendship  or  in  love  ?  —  ^ 
Debating  thus,  a  pensive  train, 
Thoueht  upon  thought  began  to  rise ; 
Her  thrilling  wild  harp  Roea  took  ; 
What  sounds  in  softest  murmurs  broke 
From  the  seraphic  strings ! 
Celestials  borne  on  odorous  wings 
Caught  the  dulcet  melodies ; 
The  life-blood  ebbed  in  evei^  vein. 
As  Paulo  listen'd  to  the  stram. 


ipontJ 
As  if  to  bid  the  fading  dav  farewell,  — 
What  form  u  that  so  shadowy,  yet  so  fair. 
Which  glides  along   the   rongh   and  parens 
dell? 

Nightly  those  sounds  swell  full  upon  the  breeze. 
Which  seems  to  sigh  as  if  in  sympathy ; 
Thev  hang  amid  yon  oliff-embosomea  trees. 
Or  float  in  djring  cadence  through  the  sky. 

Now  rests  that  form  upon  the  moonbeam  pal^ 
In  piteous  strains  of  woe  its  vesper  sings ; 
Now — now  it  traverses  the  silent  vale,  ^ 
Borne  on  transparent  ether's  viewless  wingm 

Oft  will  It  rest  beside  yon  abbey's  tower, 
Which  lifts  its  ivy-mantled  mass  so  high; 
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Raan  its  dark  head  to  meet  the  stormy  that 

lower, 
And   braves   the   trackless   tempests  of  the 

sky. 

That  form,  the  embodied  spirit  of  a  maid, 
Foreed  by  a  perjured  lover  to  the  nave  ; 
A  desperate  late  the  maddened  i^irl  obeyed, 
And   from  the  dark  cliffs  plunged  into  the 
wave* 

There  the  deep  murmurs  of  the  restless  surge, 

The  mournful  shriekings  of  the  white  sea- 
mew, 

The  warring  waves,  the  wild  winds,  sang  her 
dirge. 

And  o*er  her  bones  the  dark  red  coral  grew. 

Yet  though  that  form  be  sunk  beneath  the 


Still   rests   her  spirit   where   its   vows  were 

given; 
Still  fondly  visits  each  loved  spot  again, 
Ajod  pours  its  sorrows  on  the  ear  of  Heaven. 

That  spectre  wanders  through  the  abbey  dale, 
And  suffers  pangs  which  such  a  fate  must 

share; 
Early  her  soul  sank  in  death's  darkened  vale, 
And  ere  long  all  of  us  must  meet  her  there. 

She  ceased,  and  on  the  listening  ear 
Her  pensive  accents  died ; 
So  sad  they  were,  so  softlv  dear, 
It  seemed  as  if  some  angers  sigh 
Had  breathed  the  plaintive  symphony ; 
So  ravishingly  sweet  their  close. 
The  tones  awakened  Paulo's  woes ; 
Oppressive  recollections  rose, 
And  poured  their  bitter  tide. 
Absorbed  awhile  in  grief  he  stood ; 
At  length  he  seemeaas  one  inspired. 
His  burning  fillet  blaxed  with  blood  — 
A  lambent  flame  his  features  fired. 

*  The  hour  is  come,  the  fated  hour ; 
Whence  is  this  new,  this  unf elt  power  ?  — 
Yes,  I  Ve  a  secret  to  unfold. 

And  such  a  tale  as  ne'er  was  told, 
A  dreadful,  dreadful  mystery  I 
Scenes,  at  whose  retrospect  e'en  now, 
Gold  drops  of  anguish  on  ray  brow, 
The  icy  chill  of  death  I  feel : 
Wrap,  Rosa,  bride,  thy  breast  in  steel. 
Thy  soul  with  nerves  of  iron  brace. 
As  to  your  eyes  I  darkly  trace 
My  sad,  my  cruel  destiny. 

*  Viotcnrio,  lend  your  ears,  arisa, 
Let  us  seek  the  battling  skies. 

Wild  o'er  our  heads  the  thunder  crashing, 
And  at  our  feet  the  wild  waves  dashing. 
As  tempest,  clouds,  and  billows  roll. 
In  gloorav  concert  with  my  souL 
Rom,  follow  me  — 
For  mj  soul  is  joined  to  thine. 
And  thy  being  ^s  linked  to  mine  — 
Rosa,  Itft  to  me.' 


CANTO  III 

*  Hit  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  its  origiiiAl  brightneM,  nor  appeared 
Len  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obsonred;  bat  his  face 
Deep  sears  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Bate  on  his  faded  cheek.* 

FaradUeLott. 

PAULO 

'T 18  sixteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Since  I  came  from  Israel's  land ; 

Sixteen  hundred  years  of  woe  I  — 

With  deep  and  furrowing  hand 

Ood's  mark  is  painted  on  my  head  ; 

Must  there  remain  until  the  dead 

Hear  the  last  trump,  and  leave  the  tomb. 

And  earth  spouts  fiire  from  her  riven  womb. 

How  can  I  paint  that  drecuHful  day^ 

That  time  (^terror  and  dismay^  ^  ' 

When,  for  our  sins,  a  Saviour  died. 

And  the  meek  Lamb  was  crucified  I 

As  dread  that  day,  when,  borne  along 

To  slaughter  by  the  insulting  throng. 

Infuriate  for  Deicide, 

I  mocked  our  Saviour,  and  I  cried, 

*  Go,  go,'  *  Ah  I  I  will  go,'  said  he  J 

*"  Where  scenes  of  endless  bliss  invite ; 

To  the  blest  regions  of  the  light 

I  go,  but  thou  shalt  here  remain  — 

Thou  diest  not  till  I  come  again.'  — 

E'en  now,  by  horror  traced,  I  see 

His  perforated  feet  and  hands  ; 

The  maddened  crowd  around  him  stands ; 

Pierces  his  side  the  ruffian  spear, 

Big  rolls  the  bitter  anguished  tear. 

Hark,    that    deep    groan  I  —  he    dies  —  he 

dies. — 
And  breathes,  in  death's  last  agonies. 
Forgiveness  to  his  enemies. 
Then  was  the  noonday  glory  clouded, 
The  sun  in  pitchy  darkness  shrouded. 
Then  were  strange  forms  through  the  darkness 

f learning, 
^  e  red  orb  of  night  on  Jerusalem  beam* 

Which  famtly,  witJi  ensanguined  light. 
Dispersed  the  thickening  shades  of  night. 

Convulsed,  all  nature  shook  with  fear, 

As  if  the  tfery  end  was  near; 

Earth  to  her  centre  trembled ; 

Rent  in  twain  was  the  temtHe^s  veil; 

The  craves  gave  up  their  dead  / 

Whilst  qhosts  ana  spirits,  ghastly  pale. 

Glared  hideous  on  the  sight. 

Seen  through  the  dark  and  lurid  air. 

As  fiends  arrayed  in  light 

Threw  on  the  scene  afrtgh^  glare. 

And,  holding,  shrieked  with  hideous  yeil'^ 

They  shrieked  in  joy,  for  a  Saviour  fell ! 

^Twas  then  I  felt  the  Almighty^  s  ire ; 

Then  full  on  my  remembrance  came 

Those  words  despised,  alas  t  too  late  t 

The  horrors  qf  my  endless  fate 
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Was  it  the  appallinfl:  msp  of  < 
1  Uy  entnocedf  and  deemed  fa 


Flashed  on  nm  $otd  and  shook  mp  frame  ; 

Thep  scorched  my  breast  as  with  ajlame 

Of  unextinguiskablefire  ; 

A  n  exquisttely  tortwring  pain 

Offrenxying  anguish  fired  mv  brain. 

By  keen  remorse  and  angnisn  driven, 

I  called  for  yenfl^eanoe  down  from  HeaTen. 

But,  ah  t  the  aU-wasting:  hand  of  Time 

Mitcht  never  wear  away  my  crime ! 

I  scarce  coold  draw  my  flattering  breath  — 

—  "  f  death? 

,  , I  he  shed 

Hia  dews  of  poppy  o^er  my  head  ; 

Bnt,  thongh  the  kindly  warmth  was  dead. 

The  self-inflicted  torturing  pangs 

Of  conscience  lent  their  scorpion  fangs, 

8till  life  prolonging  after  life  was  flc^ 

Methonght  what  glories  met  my  sight, 

As  bunt  a  sadden  blaze  of  light 

Illumining  the  azure  skies,  — 

I  saw  the  olessed  Saviour  rise. 

But  how  unlike  to  him  who  bled  ! 

Where  then  his  thorn-encircled  head  ? 

Where  the  big  drops  of  agony 

Which  dimmed  the  lostre  of  his  eye  f 

Or  deathlike  hue  that  overspread 

The  features  of  that  heavenly  face  ? 

Gone  now  was  every  mortal  trace ; 

His  eyes  with  radiant  Iqstre  beamed  — 

His  form  confessed  celestial  grace, 

And  with  a  blaze  of  glory  streamed. 

Innumerable  hosts  around, 

Their  brows  with  wreaths  immortal  crowned. 

With  amaranthine  chaplets  bound, 

As  on  their  wings  the  cross  they  bore, 

Deep  dyed  in  the  Redeemer's  gore. 

Attune  their  golden  harps,  and  sing 

Loud  hallelujahs  to  their  King. 

But  in  an  instant  from  mv  sight 
Fled  were  the  visions  of  delight. 
Darkness  had  spread  her  raven  pall ; 
Dank,  lurid  darkness  covered  aU. 
All  was  as  silent  as  the  dead ; 
I  felt  a  petrifying  dread, 
Which  harrowed  up  mr  frame ; 
When  suddenly  a  luria  stream 
Of  dark  red  light,  with  hideous  g^leam. 
Shot  like  a  meteor  through  the  night, 
And  painted  Hell  upon  the  skies  — 
The  Hell  from  whence  it  came. 
What  clouds  of  sulnhur  seemed  to  rise ! 
What  sounds  were  oome  upon  the  air  I 
The  breathings  of  intense  despair  — 
The  piteous  shrieks  —  the  wafls  of  woe  — 
The  screams  of  torment  and  of  pain  — 
The  red-hot  rack  —  the  clanking  chain  I 
I  gazed  a|x>n  the  gulf  below, 
TUl,  fainting  from  excess  of  fear, 
My  tottering  knees  refused  to  bear 
My  odious  weight.    I  sink  —  I  sink  I 
Already  had  I  reached  the  brink. 
The  flery  waves  disparted  wide 
To  plunge  me  in  their  sulphurous  tide ; 
When,  racked  by  agonizing  pain, 
I  started  into  life  again. 


Yet  still  the  impression  left  behind 
Was  d^ply  graven  on  my  mind 
In  characters  whose  inward  trace 
No  change  or  time  could  ere  deface ; 
A  burning  cross  illumed  my  brow, 
I  hid  it  With  a  fillet  gray. 
But  could  not  hide  toe  wasting  woe 
That  wore  my  wildered  soul  away. 
And  ate  my  heart  with  living  fire. 
I  knew  it  was  the  avenger^s  sway, 
I  felt  it  was  the  avenger's  ire ! 

A  burden  on  the  face  of  earth, 
I  cursed  the  mother  who  ^ve  me  birth  ; 
I  cursed  myself — my  native  land. 
Polluted  by  repeated  crimes. 
I  sought  in  distant  foreign  climes 
If  chan^  of  country  comd  bestow 
A  transient  respite  from  my  woe. 
Vain  from  myself  the  attempt  to  fly. 
Sole  cause  of  my  own  misery. 

Since  when,  in  deathlikA  trance  I  lay. 

Passed,  slowly  paesed,  the  years  away 

That  poured  a  bitter  stream  on  me ; 

When  once  I  fondly  longed  to  see 

Jerusalem,  alas  I  my  native  place, 

Jerusalem  — alas  I  no  more  in  name  — 

No  portion  of  her  former  fame 

Had  left  behind  a  single  trace. 

Her  pomp,  her  splendor,  was  no  more. 

Her  towers  no  longer  seem  to  rise 

To  lift  their  proud  heads  to  the  skies,  — 

Fane  and  monumental  bust 

Long  levelled  even  with  the  dust. 

The    holy   pavements   were    stained    witL 

gore. 
The  place  where  the  sacred  temple  stood 
Was  crimson-dyed  with  Jewish  blood. 
Long  since  m^  parents  bad  been  dead. 
All  my  posterity  had  bled 
Beneath  the  dark  Crusader's  spear. 
No  friend  was  left  my  path  to  cheer. 
To  shed  a  few  last  setting  rays 
Of  sunshine  on  my  evening  days  I 

Racked  by  the  tortures  qfthe  miW, 
How  have  I  longed  to  plunge  beneath 
The  mansions  ^repeUing  death  ! 
And  strove  that  resting  place  to  find 
Where  earthly  sorrows  cease  J 
Oft.vhen  the  tempest-Jiends  engaged^ 
And  the  warring  winds  tumultuous  raged^ 
Cotffounding  skies  with  seas^ 
Then  would  I  rush  to  the  towering  height 
Of  the  gigantic  Tenerifftf 
Or  some  precipitous  cl\fy 
All  in  the  dead  qfthe  silent  m^. 

I  have  cast  myse(ffrom  the  mountain'' s  height 

Above  was  day — oelow  was  night: 

The  substantial  clouds  that  lowered  beneath 

Bore  my  detested  form : 

They  whirled  it  above  the  volcanic  breath 

And  the  meteors  qfthe  storm ; 

The  torrents  qf  electric  flame 

Scorched  to  a  cinder  my  fated  frame. 
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Hark  to  the  thunder* »  awful  crash  ~ 
jiark  to  the  midnight  lightning* s  hits  I 
At  length  wcu  heard  a  sullen  aash^ 
Which  made  the  hollow  rocks  around 
HeMlow  to  the  awful  sound  ; 
The  yawning  ocean  opening  wide 
JHeceived  me  in  Uj  vast  abyssj 
And  whelmed  me  in  its  foaming  tide. 
Though  mu  astounded  senses  Jied^ 
Yet  did  the  spark  qflife  remain  ; 
Then  the  wild  surges  of  the  mmn 
Dashed  and  l^  me  on  the  rocky  shore. 
Oh  !  would  that  I  had  waked  no  more  I 
Vain  wish  /    I  lived  again  to  feel 
Torments  more  fierce  than  those  qfheU! 
A  tide  of  keener  pain  to  roll^ 
And  the  bruises  to  enter  my  inmost  soul  I 

I  cost  myself  in  Etna's  vombt^ 

If  haply  I  might  meet  my  doom 

In  torrents  of  eleotrio  flame ; 

Thrice  happy  had  I  found  a  grave 

'Mid  fierce  combustion's  tumults  dire, 

'Mid  oceans  of  yolcanic  fire 

Which  whirled  me  in  their  sulphurous  waye. 

And  scorched  to  a  cinder  my  hated  frame, 

Parched  up  the  blood  within  my  veins, 

And  racked  my  breast  with  damnizig  pains,  — 

Then  hurled  me  from  the  mountain's  entrails 

dread. 
With  what  unutterable  woe 
Even  now  I  feel  this  bosom  glow  — 
I  bam  —  I  melt  with  fervent  heat  — 
Aeain  life's  pulses  wildly  beat  — 
What  endless  throbbing  pains  I  live  to  feel ! 
The  elements  respect  their  Maker's  seal,  — 
That  seal  deep  printed  on  my  fated  head. 
Still  like  the  scathM  pine-tree's  height. 
Braving  the  tempests  of  the  night, 
Have  I  'scaped  the  bickering  fire. 
Like   the  scathM  pine  which  a  monament 

stands 
Of  faded  grandeur,  which  the  brands 
Of  the  tempest-shaken  air 
Have  riven  on  the  desolate  heath, 
Tet  it  stands  majestic  even  in  death, 
And  rears  its  wild  form  there. 
Thus  have  I  'scaped  the  ocean's  roar 
The  red-hot  bolt  from  Ood's  right  hand. 
The  flaming  midnight  meteor  brand. 
And  Etna's  flames  of  bickering  fire. 
Thos  am  I  doomed  by  fate  to  stand, 

1  *  I  CMt  myMlf  from  the  orerhsnghig  summit  of  the 
giganlic  Teneriffe  Into  the  wide  weltering  ooesn.  Hie 
clouds  which  hung  upon  its  bsae  below,  bore  np  my 
o  iiooa  weight ;  the  founing  billows,  swoln  bj  the  fury 
of  the  northern  blest,  opened  to  receire  me.  sad,  bury- 
ing in  s  TBst  abyM,  at  length  dsahed  my  almost  Inani- 
mate frame  against  the  crags.  The  bruises  entered 
Into  my  tool,  bat  lawoke  tolueandall  iu  torments.  I 
precipitated  myself  Into  the  crater  of  VesnTins;  the 
bickering  flames  and  melted  lava  Tomited  me  up  again, 
and  though  I  felt  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  though 
tlie  salphareons  Utumen  soorohed  the  Uood  within 
my  Teins,  parched  np  my  flesh  and  burnt  it  to  a  dnder, 
still  did  I  ilTe  to  drag  the  galling  chain  of  existence 
on.  Repeatedly  have  I  expoeed  myself  to  the  tempestu- 
ous baUUngof  the  elements ;  the  clouds  which  burst 
npon  my  bead  in  crash  terriflo  sod  extermlnsHng,  sad 


A  monament  of  the  Eternal's  ire ; 
Nor  can  this  being  pass  away. 
Till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

I  pierce  with  intellectual  eye, 

Into  each  hidden  m^tery ; 

I  penetrate  the  fertile  womb 

Of  nature ;  I  nrodnce  to  light 

The  secrets  of  the  teeming  earth. 

And  give  air's  onseen  embryos  birth ; 

The  past,  the  present,  and  to  oome. 

Float  in  review  before  m^  sight ; 

To  me  is  known  the  roa^c  spell. 

To  snnmion  e  en  tlie  IVmce  of  Hell ; 

Awed  by  the  Cross  npon  my  head, 

His  fiends  would  obev  mv  mandates  dread. 

To  twiliprht  change  the  blaze  of  noon 

And  stam  with  spots  of  blood  the  moon  — 

But  that  an  interposing  hand 

Restrains  my  potent  arts,  my  else  supreme 


He  raised  his  passion-quivering  hand. 

He  loosed  the  gray  encircling  band, 

A  burning  Cross  was  there : 

Its  oolor  was  like  to  recent  blood. 

Deep  marked  upon  his  brow  it  stood. 

And  spread  a  Lunbent  glare. 

Dimmer  grew  the  taper's  blaze. 

Dazzled  by  the  brighter  rays. 

Whilst  Paulo  spoke  —  't  was  dead  of  night  — 

Fair  Rosa  shuadered  with  affright ; 

Victorio,  fearless,  had  braved  death 

Upon  the  blood-besprinkled  heath ; 

Had  heard,  unmoved,  the  cannon's  roar. 

Echoing  along  the  Wolga's  shore. 

When  the  thunder  of  battle  was  swelling. 

When  the  birds  for  their  dead  prey  were  yeQing, 

When  the  ensigns  of  slaughter  were  stream- 

And  falchions  and  bayonets  were  gleaming. 
And  almoet  felt  death's  chilling  hand. 
Stretched  on  ensanguined  Wolga's  strand. 
And,  careless,  scorned  for  life  to  cry, 
Tet  now  he  turned  aside  his  eye. 
Scarce  could  his  death-like  terror  bear. 
And  owned  now  what  it  was  to  fear. 

[PATJLO] 

Once  a  funeral  met  my  aching  sight. 
It  blasted  my  eyes  at  the  dead  of  night, 

the  flandng  thunderbolt,  hurled  headlong  on  me  its 
victim,  stunned  but  not  destroyed  me.  The  light- 
ning, in  Uokering  coruscation,  blasted  me;  and  like 
the  scattered  [?  shattered]  oak,  which  remains  a 
monument  of  faded  grandeur,  and  outlives  the  other 
monarohs  of  the  f  oren,  doomed  me  to  live  f orerer.  Nine 
times  did  this  dagger  enter  Into  my  heart  —  the  < 


guined  tide  of  ezl]rtence  followed  the  repeated  plunge ; 
at  each  stroke,  unutterable  anguish  seised  my  frame, 


and  every  limb  was  couTulsed  t.        .     „ 
ing  dissolntioo.  _  The  woimds  still  closed,  ( 


approaeb- 

braathe  the  hated  breath  of  life.' 

I  hare  endeaTorsd  to  derlate  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  extreme  sublimity  of  idea  which  the  style  of  the 
German  aotlior,  of  wUch  this  Is  a  translation,  so  ford 
bly  I 
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When  the  sightlees  fiends  of  the  tempests  rare. 
And  hell-biras  howl  o^er  the  storm-blackenea 

wave. 
Nongfat  was  seen,  save  at  fits,  but  the  meteor^s 

gUtfe 
And  the  lightnings  of  Qod  painting  hell  on  the 

air; 
Nought  was  heard  save  the  thnnder^s  wild  voice 

in  the  sky. 
And  strange  birds  who,  shrieking,  fled  dismally 

by. 
T  was  then  from  my  head  my  drenched  hair 

that  I  tore. 
And  bade  my  vain  dagger's  point   drink  my 

life's  gore : 
'T  was  then  I  fell  on  the  ensanguined  earth. 
And  cursed  the  mother  who  gave  me  birth  I 
My  maddened  brain  could  bear  no  more  — 
Hark  I  the  chilling  whirlwind's  roar ; 
The  spirits  of  the  torobless  dead 
Flit  around  my  fated  head,  — 
Howl  horror  and  destruction  round, 
As  they  quaff  mv  blood  that  st^ns  the  ground. 
And  shriek  amid  their  deadly  stave,'— 
*  NoTer  shalt  thou  find  the  grave  I 
Ever  shall  thy  fated  soul 
In  life's  protracted  torments  roll. 
Till,  in  latest  ruin  hurled. 
And  fate's  destruction,  sinks  the  world  I 
Till  the  dead  arise  from  the  vawning  ground. 
To  meet  their  Maker's  last  decree. 
Till  angels  of  vengeance  flit  arounn, 
And  loud  yelling  demons  seize  on  thee  I  * 
Ah  I  would  were  come  that  fated  hour, 
When  the  clouds  of  chaos  around  shall  lower  ; 
When  this  globe  calcined  by  the  fury  of  God 
Shall  sbk  beneath  his  wrathful  nod  I  ^ 

As  thus  he  spake,  a  wilder  gaze 
Of  fiend-like  horror  lit  his  eye 
With  a  most  unearthly  blaze. 
As  if  some  phantom-form  passed  by. 
At  last  he  stilled  the  maddening  wail 
Of  grief,  and  thus  pursued  his  tale :  — 

Oft  I  invoke  the  fiends  of  hell, 

And  summon  each  in  dire  array  — 

I  know  they  dare  not  disobey 

My  stem,  my  powerful  spell. 

Once  on  a  nighL  when  not  a  breeze 

Ruffled  the  surface  of  the  seas, 

The  elements  were  lulled  to  rest. 

And  all  was  calm  save  my  sad  breast,  — 

On  death  resolved  —  intent, 

I  marked  a  circle  round  my  form ; 

About  me  sacred  relics  spread, 

The  relics  of  magicians  dead. 

And  potent  incantations  read  — 

I  waited  their  event. 

An  at  onoe  grew  dark  the  night, 
Miiti  of  swarthiness  hung  o'er  the  pale  moon- 
light. 
Strange  yells  were  heard,  the  boding  cry 
Of  the  night  raven  that  flitted  by, 
Whilst  the  silver-winged  mew, 
BtartM  with  screams,  o*«r  the  dark  w«T9  flew. 


'T  was  then  I  seized  a  magic  wand. 
The  wand  by  an  enchanter  given,    * 
And  deep  dyed  in  his  heart's  red  blood. 
The  crawing  thunder  pealed  aloud  ; 
I  saw  the  portentous  meteor's  glare 
And  the  lightnings  gleam  o'er  the  lurid  ab ; 
I  raised  the  wand  in  my  trembling  hand. 
And  pointed  Hell*s  mark  at  the  zenith  of  H«a> 
ven. 

A  superhuman  sound 

Broke  faintly  on  the  listening  air ; 

Like  to  a  silver  harp  the  notes. 

And  yet  the^  were  more  soft  and  clear. 

I  wildly  strained  my  eyes  around  — 

A^ain  the  unknown  music  floats. 

Still  stood  Hell's  mark  above  my  head— 

In  wildest  accents  I  summoned  the  dead  — 

And  through  the  unsubstantial  nieht 

It  diffused  a  strange  and  fiendish  Tight ; 

Spread  its  ravs  to  the  charnel-house  air. 

And  marked  mystic  forms  on  the  dark  v^mo 

there. 
The  winds  had  ceased  —  a  thick  dark  smoke 
From  beneath  the  pavement  broke ; 
Around  ambrosial  perfumes  breaUie 
A  fragrance,  grateful  to  the  sense. 
And  bliss,  past  utterance,  dispense. 

The  heavy  mists,  encircling,  wreathe, 

Disperse,  and  gradually  unfold 

A  youthful  female  form  ;  —  she  rode 

Upon  a  rosy-tinted  cloud  j 

Bright  streamed  her  flowing  locks  of  gold; 

She  shone  with  radiant  lustre  bright. 

And  blazed  with  strange  and  darning  light; 

A  diamond  coronet  decked  her  brow. 

Bloomed  on  her  cheek  a  vermeil  glow  ; 

The  terrors  of  her  fiery  eye 

Poured  forth  insufferable  day. 

And  shed  a  wildly  lurid  ray. 

A  smile  upon  her  features  played. 

But  there,  too,,  sate  portrayed 

The  inventive  malice  of  a  soul 

Where  wild  demoniac  passions  roll; 

Despair  and  torment  on  her  brow, 

Haa  marked  a  melancholy  woe 

In  dark  and  deepened  shade. 

Under  these  hypocritic  smiles. 

Deceitful  as  the  serpent's  wUes, 

Her  hate  and  malice  were  concealed  ; 

Whilst  on  her  guilt-confessing  face. 

Conscience  the  strongly  printed  trace 

Of  agony  betrayed. 

And  all  the  fallen  angel  stood  roTealed. 

She  held  a  poniard  in  her  hand. 

The    point    was    tinged    by   the    lightDing^ 


In  her  left  a  scroll  she  bore, 
Crimsoned  deep  with  human  gore ; 
And,  as  above  my  head  she  stood, 
Bade  me  smear  it  with  my  blood. 
She  said  that  when  it  wan  my  doom 
That  every  earthly  pang  should  cease. 
The  evening  of  my  mortal  woe 
Would  close  beneath  the  yawning  tomb. 
And,  lulled  into  the  arms  of  daatti, 
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(  should  re8i|ni  my  laboring  breath, 

And  in  the  sightless  realms  below 

Enjoy  an  endless  reign  of  peace. 

Bhe  ceased  —  O,  God,  I  thank  thy  grraoe, 

Which  bade  me  spurn  the  deadly  scroll ; 

Uncertain  for  a  while  I  stood  — 

The  dagger^s  point  was  in  mv  blood. 

Even  now  I  bleed  I  —  I  bleed  I 

When  suddenly  what  horrors  flew, 

Quick  as  the  hghtningrs,  through  my  frame  ; 

Flashed  on  my  mind  the  infernal  deed. 

The  deed  which  would  condemn  my  soul 

To  torments  of  eternal  flame. 

Drops  colder  than  the  cavern  dew 

Quick  coursed  each  other  down  my  face, 

I  labored  for  ray  breath  ; 

At  length  I  cried,  *  Avaunt !  thou  fiend  of  Hell, 

Avaunt  I  thou  minister  of  death  I ' 

I  cast  the  volume  on  the  ground, 

Loud  shrieked  the  fiend  with  piercing  yell. 

And  more  than  mortal  iaughter  pealed  around. 

The  scattered  fragments  of  the  storm 

FliMited  along  the  Demon^s  form. 

Dilating  till  it  touched  the  sky : 

The  clouds  that  rolled  athwart  his  eye, 

Revealed  by  its  terrific  ray. 

Brilliant  as  the  noontide  day. 

Gleamed  with  a  lurid  Hre  ; 

Red  lightnings  darted  around  his  head. 

Thunders  hoarse  as  the  groans  of  the  dead 

Pronounced  their  Maker^s  ire ; 

A  whirlwind  rushed  impetuous  by, 

Chaos  of  horror  filled  the  sky : 

I  sunk  convulsed  with  awe  and  dread. 

When  I  waked  the  storm  was  fled. 

But  sounds  unholv  met  my  ear, 

And  fiends  of  hell  were  flitting  near. 

Here  let  me  pause  — here  end  my  tale. 

My  mental  powers  begin  to  fail ; 

At  this  short  retrospect  I  faint ; 

Scarce  beats  my  pulse  —  I  lose  my  breath, 

I  sicken  even  unto  death. 

Oh  !  hard  would  be  the  task  to  paint 

And  gift  with  life  past  scenes  again  ; 

To  knit  a  long  and  linkless  chain. 

Or  strive  minntely  to  relate 

The  varied  horrors  of  my  fate. 

Rosa  I  I  could  a  tale  disclose, 

So  full  of  horror  —  full  of  woes. 

Such  as  might  blast  a  demon's  ear. 

Such  as  a  fiend  might  shrink  to  hear  — 

But,  no  — 

Here  ceased  the  tale.    Convulsed  with  fear, 

The  tale  yet  lived  in  Rosa's  ear  — 

She  felt  a  strange  mysterious  dread, 

A  chilling  awe  as  of  the  dead ; 

Gleamed  on  her  sight  the  Demon's  form  ? 

Heard  she  the  fury  of  the  storm  ? 

The  cries  and  hideous  yells  of  death  ? 

Tottered  the  ground  her  feet  beneath  ? 

Was  it  the  fiend  before  her  stood  ? 

Saw  she  the  poniard  drop  with  blood  ? 

All  seemed  to  her  distempered  eye 

A  tme  and  sad  reality. 


CANTO  IV 

OvTOt,  vwatxac,  oAAcl  Topy6va9  K4yt»* 
v6  avT(  Tofiytiouruf  tucaunt  rviroic* 

fi.4\euvai  6*  rf?  t6  wai/  ^^Avxrpovot* 

p4yK0iv<rt.  S'  ov  irAaroio'i  ^widtuurw 
he  S'  htkiiArwv  A«(/3otfO't  dvo^iAi^  fiiay. 

iB6CHYi.us,  Eumetiideit  t.  48. 

*  Whst  are  ye 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  your  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  of  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't 7  —live  you,  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ? ' 

Macbeth. 

Ah  !  why  does  man,  whom  God  has  sent 

As  the  Creation's  ornament. 

Who  stands  amid  his  works  confessed 

The  first  —  the  noblest  —  and  the  best. 

Whose  vast  —  whose  comprehensive  eye, 

Is  bounded  only  by  the  sky, 

O'erlook  the  charms  which  Nature  yields, 

llie  garniture  of  woods  and  fields. 

The  sun's  all  vivifying  light. 

The  glory  of  the  moon  by  night, 

And  to  himself  alone  a  foe. 

Forget  from  whom  these  blessings  flow  ? 

Andf  is  there  not  in  friendship's  eye. 

Beaming  with  tender  symnathy, 

An  antidote  to  every  woe  r 

And  cannot  woman's  love  bestow 

An  heavenly  paradise  below  ? 

Such  joys  as  these  to  man  are  given, 

And  vet  you  dare  to  rail  at  Heaven  ; 

Vainly  oppose  the  Almighty  Causet 

Transgress  His  universfu  laws  ; 

Forfeit  the  pleasures  that  await 

The  virtuous  in  this  mortal  state ; 

Question  the  goodness  of  the  Power  on  high. 

In  misery  live,  despairing  die. 

What  then  is  man,  how  lew  his  days. 

And  heightened  by  what  transient  rays ; 

Made  up  qf  plans  qfhappintss^ 

Of  visionary  schemes  qf  bliss  ; 

The  varying  passions  of  his  mind 

Inconstant,  varying  as  the  wind ; 

Now  hushed  to  apathetic  rest. 

Now  temi>ested  with  storms  lus  breast ; 

Now  with  the  fluctuating  tide 

Sunk  low  in  meanness,  swoln  with  pride ; 

Thonghtless,  or  overwhelmed  with  care, 

Hoping,  or  tortured  by  despair  I 

The  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  hill. 
Soft  fell  the  dew,  the  scene  was  still ; 
All  nature  hailed  the  evening's  close. 
Far  more  did  lovely  Rosa  bless 
The  twilight  of  her  happiness. 
Even  Paulo  blessed  the  tranquil  hour 
As  in  the  aromatic  bower. 
Or  wandering  through  the  olive  grove. 
He  told  his  plaintive  tale  of  love ; 
But  welcome  to  Victorio's  soul 
Did  the  dark  clouds  of  evening  roll  I 
But,  ah  t  what  means  his  hurried  pace. 
Those  gestures  strange,  that  varving  face ; 
Now  pale  with  mingled  rage  and  ire, 
Now  burning  with  intense  desire ; 
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That  brow  where  brood  the  imps  of  eare, 
That  fixed  expresaion  of  despair, 
That  haste,  that  laboring  for  breath  — 
His  soul  is  madly  bent  on  deaUi. 
A  dark  resolve  is  in  his  eye, 
Viotorio  raves  —  I  hear  hun  ory, 
'  Rosa  is  Paulo's  eternally.* 

fiat  whence  is  that  soul-harrowing  moan. 
Deep  drawn  and  half  suppressed  — 
A  low  and  melancholy  tone. 
That  rose  upon  the  wind  ? 
Victorio  wildly  gaxed  around. 
He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground^ 
He  raised  them  to  the  spangled  air. 
But  all  was  still  —  was  quiet  there. 
Hence,  hence,  this  superstitious  fear ; 
'T  was  but  the  fever  of  his  mind 
That  conjured  the  ideal  sound, 
To  his  distempered  ear. 

With  rapid  step,  with  frantic  haste. 

He  scoured  the  long  and  dreary  waste ; 

And  now  the  gloomy  cypress  spread 

Its  darkened  umbrage  o^er  his  head ; 

Tlie  stately  pines  above  him  high 

Lifted  their  tall  heads  to  the  sky ; 

Whilst  o*er  his  form,  the  poisonous  yew 

And  melancholy  nightshade  threw 

Their  baleful  deadly  dew. 

At  intervals  the  moon  shone  clear; 

Tet,  passing  o^er  her  disk,  a  cloud 

Would  now  her  silver  beauty  shroud. 

The  autumnal  leaf  was  parcned  and  sere ; 

It  rustled  like  a  step  to  fear. 

The  precipice^s  battled  height 

Was  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  night, 

As  Viotono  moved  along. 

At  length  he  reached  its  summit  dread. 

The  night-wind  whistled  round  his  head 

A  wild  funereal  song. 

A  dying  cadence  swept  around 

Upon  the  waste  of  air ; 

It  scarcely  might  be  called  a  sound. 

For  stillness  yet  was  there. 

Save  when  the  roar  of  the  waters  below 

Was  wafted  by  fits  to  the  mountain's  brow. 

Here  for  a  while  Victorio  stood 

Suspended  o'er  the  yawning  flood. 

Ana  gazed  npnon  the  giilf  beneath. 

No  apprehension  paled  his  cheek. 

No  sighs  from  his  torn  bosom  break, 

No  terror  dimmed  his  eye. 

*  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  friendly  death,* 
In  desperate  harrowing  tone  he  cried, 

*  Receive  me,  ocean,  to  yonr  breast, 
Hush  this  ungovernable  tide, 
This  troubled  sea  to  rest.^ 

Thus  do  I  bury  all  my  grief  — 

This  plunge  shall  give  my  soul  relief. 

This  plunge  into  eternity  1 ' 

I  see  nim  now  about  to  spring 

Into  the  watery  grave  : 

Hark  I  the  death  angel  flaps  his  wing 

O'er  the  blackened  wave. 

Hark  !  the  night-raven  shrieks  on  high 

To  the  breeze  which  passes  on  ; 


Clouds  o'ershade  the  moonlight  sky  — , 

The  deadly  work  is  almost  done  — 

When  a  soft  and  silver  sound. 

Softer  than  the  fairy  song 

Which  floats  at  midnight  hour  along 

The  daisy-spangled  ground. 

Was  borne  upon  the  wind's  soft  swell. 

Victorio  started  —  *t  was  the  knell 

Of  some  departed  soul  * 

Now  on  the  pinion  of  tne  blast. 

Which  o'er  the  craggy  mountain  passed. 

The  lengthened  murmurs  roll  — 

Till,  lost  in  ether,  dies  away 

The  plaintive,  melancholy  lay. 

*Tis  said  oongenial  sounds  have  power 

To  dissipate  tne  mists  that  lower 

Upon  the  wretch's  brow  — 

To  still  the  maddening  passions'  war  — 

To  calAi  the  mind's  impetuous  jar  — 

To  turn  the  tide  of  woe. 

Victorio  shuddered  with  affright. 

Swam  o'er  his  eyes  thick  mists  of  night ; 

Even  now  he  was  about  to  sink 

Into  the  ocean's  yawning  womb. 

But  that  the  branches  of  an  oak. 

Which,  riven  by  the  lightning's  stroke, 

O'erhung  the  precipice  s  brink, 

Preserved  him  from  the  billowy  tomb  ; 

Snick  throbbed  his  pulse  with  feverish  heat, 
e  wildlv  started  on  his  feet. 
And  rushed  from  the  mountain's  height. 

The  moon  was  down,  but*through  the  air 
Wild  meteors  spread  a  tranment  glare  ; 
Borne  on  the  wing  of  the  swelling  gale. 
Above  the  dark  and  woody  dale. 
Thick  clouds  obscured  the  sky. 
All  was  now  wrapped  in  silence  drear. 
Not  a  whisper  broke  on  the  listening  ear. 
Not  a  murmur  floated  by. 

In  thought's  perplexing  labyrinth  lost 
The  trackless  heath  he  swirtly  crossed. 
Ah  I  why  did  terror  blanch  his  cheek  ? 
Why  did  his  tongue  attempt  to  speak. 
And  fail  in  the  essay  ? 
Through  the  dark  midnight  mists  an  eye. 
Flashing  with  crimson  brilliancy, 
Poured  on  his  face  its  ray. 

*  What  sighs  pollute  the  midnight  air  ? 
What  mean  tnose  breathings  of  despair  ?  ' 
Thus  asked  a  voice,  whose  hollow  tone 
Might  seem  but  one  funereal  moan. 
Victorio  groaned,  with  faltering  breatli, 

*  I  bum  with  love,  I  pant  for  death  I ' 

Suddenly  a  meteor's  glare, 

With  brilliant  flash  illumed  the  air ; 

Burstingthrough  clouds  of  sulphurons  smoke, 

As  on  a  Witch's  form  it  broke. 

Of  herculean  bulk  her  frame  ^ 

Seemed  blasted  by  the  lightning's  flame ; 

Her  eyes  that  flarad  with  lurid  light. 

Were  now  with  bloodshot  lustre  filled. 

They  blazed  like  comets  through  the  night. 

And  now  thick  rheumy  gore  distilled ; 
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Blaok  as  the  raven's  plame,  her  looks 
Loose  streamed  upon  the  pointed  rocks ; 
Wild  floated  on  the  hoUov  gale, 
Or  swept  the  ground  in  matted  trail : 
Vile  loathsome  weeds,  whose  pitohv  told 
Were  hlaokened  by  the  fire  of  Hell, 
Her  shapeless  limbs  of  giant  mould 
Scarce  served  to  hide  —  as  she  the  while 
*  Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,' 
And  shrieked  with  demon  yell. 

Terror  unmanned  Victorious  mind, 

His  limbs,  like  lime  leaves  in  the  wind. 

Shook,  and  his  brain  in  wild  dismay 

Swam  —  vainly  he  strove  to  turn  away. 

*'  Follow  me  to  the  mansions  of  rest,' 

The  weird  female  cried ; 

The  life-blood  rushed  through  Victorio's  breast 

In  f uU  and  swelling  tide. 

Attractive  as  the  eagle's  gaze. 

And  bright  as  the  meridian  blaze. 

Led  by  a  sanguine  stream  of  light. 

He  followed  through  the  shades  of  night  — 

Before  him  his  conductress  fled, 

As  swift  as  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 

When  on  some  dreadful  errand  they  fly. 

In  a  thunderblast  sweeping  the  sky. 

They  reached  a  rock  whose  beetling  height 

Was  dimly  seen  through  the  clouds  of  night ; 

Illnmined  by  the  meteor's  blaze, 

lu  wild  crags  caught  the  reddened  rays 

And  their  refracted  brilliance  threw 

Around  a  solitary  yew, 

Which  stretched  its  blasted  form  on  high. 

Braving  the  tempests  of  the  sl^. 

As  glared  the  flame,  a  cavemed  cell. 

More  pitchy  than  the  shades  of  hell. 

Lay  open  to  Victorio's  view. 

Lost  for  an  instant  was  his  j^de  ; 

He  rushed  into  the  mountain's  side. 

At  length  with  deep  and  harrowing  yell 

She  bade  him  quickly  speed. 

For  that  ere  again  had  risen  the  moon 

'T  was  fated  Uiat  there  must  be  done 

A  strange  —  a  deadly  deed. 

Swift  as  the  wind  Viotorio  sped ; 

Beneath  him  lay  the  mangled  dead ; 

Around  dank  putrefaction's  power 

Had  caused  a  dim  blue  mist  to  lower. 

Yet  an  unfixed,  a  wandering  light 

Dispersed  the  tiiickening  shades  of  night ; 

Yet  the  weird  female's  features  dire 

Gleamed  through  the  lurid  yellow  air, 

With  a  dead^  Uvid  fire. 

Whose  wild,  inconstant,  dazzling  light 

Dispelled  the  tenfold  shades  of  night, 

Whilst  her  hideous  fiendlike  eye. 

Fixed  on  her  victim  with  horrid  stare, 

Flauned  with  more  kindled  radiancy ; 

More  frightful  far  than  that  of  Death, 

When  exulting  he  stalks  o'er  the  battle  heath ; 

Or  of  the  dread  prophetic  form. 

Who  rides  the  curled  clouds  in  the  storm. 

And  borne  ufwn  the  tempest's  wings, 

Deaths  despair,  and  horror  brings. 


Strange  voices  then  and  shrieks  of  death 

Were  borne  along  the  trackless  heath ; 

Tottered  the  ground  lus  steps  beneath  j 

Rustled  the  blast  o'er  the  dark  cliff's  side. 

And  their  works  unhallowed  spirits  plied. 

As  thepr  shed  their  baneful  breath. 

Yet  Victorio  hastened  on  — 

Soon  the  dire  deed  will  be  done. 

^  Mortal,'  the  female  cried,  *  this  night 

Shall  dissipate  thy  woe ; 

And,  ere  return  of  morning  light, 

The  clouds  that  shade  thy  brow 

Like  fleeting  summer  mists  shall  fly 

Before  the  sun  that  mounts  on  high. 

I  know  the  wishes  of  thy  heart  — 

A  soothing  balm  I  coula  impart : 

Rosa  is  Paulo's  —  can  be  thme, 

For  the  secret  power  is  mine.' 

VICTOBIO 

GKve  me  that  secret  power — Oh  I  give 
To  me  fair  Rosa  —  L  will  live 
To  bow  to  thy  command.^ 
Rosa  but  mine  —and  I  will  fly 
E'en  to  the  regions  of  the  sky, 
Will  traverse  every  land. 


Calm  then  those  transports  and  attend. 
Mortal,  to  one,  who  is  thy  friend  — 
The  charm  begins.  — 

An  ancient  book 
Of  mystic  characters  she  took ; 
Her  loose  locks  floated  on  the  air ; 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  lifeless  stare ; 
She  traced  a  circle  on  the  floor. 
Around  dank  chilling  vapors  lower ; 
A  golden  cross  on  the  pavement  she  threw, 
'T  was  tinged  with  a  flame  of  lambent  Una, 
From  which  bright  scintillations  flew  ; 
By  it  she  cursed  her  Saviour's  soul ; 
Around  strange  fiendish  laughs  did  roll, 
A  hollow,  wild,  and  frightful  sound. 
At  fits  was  heard  to  float  around. 
She  uttered  then,  in  accents  dread. 
Some  maddening  rhyme  that  wakes  the  dead, 
And  forces  every  shivering  fiend 
To  her  their  demon-forms  to  bend ; 
At  length  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek. 
As  the  dark  mists  disperse  and  break. 
Announced  the  coming  Prince  of  Hell — 
His  horrid  form  obscured  the  cell. 
Victorio  shrunk,  unused  to  shrink. 
E'en  at  extremest  danger's  brink ; 
The  witch  then  pointed  to  the  t 
Infernal  shadows  flitted  around 
And  with  their  Prince  were  seen  to  rise ; 
The  cavern  bellows  with  their  cries. 
Which,  echoing  through  a  thousand  caves, 
Sound  like  as  many  tempest  waves. 

Inspired  and  wrapped  in  bickering  flame, 
The  strange,  the  awful  being  stood. 
Words  unpremeditated  < 
In  unintelligible  flood 
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From  her  black  tamid  lipa,  arrayed 

In  livid  fiendish  smilee  ox  joy  ; 

Lips,  which  now  dropped  with  deadly  dew 

And  now,  extending  wide,  displayed 

Projecting  teeth  of  mouldy  hue, 

As  with  a  loud  and  piercing  cry 

A  mystic,  harrowing  lay  she  sang ; 

Along  the  rocks  a  death-peal  rang ; 

In  accents  hollow,  deep  and  drear, 

They  struck  upon  Victorio's  ear. 

As  ceaud  the  souL-appaUing  verse. 

Obedient  to  its  power  arew  still 

The  hellish  shrieks;  the  mists  disperse; 

Satan  ~  a  shadeiess^  hideous  beast  — 

In  all  his  horrors  stood  cof\fessed  I 

And  as  his  vast  proportions  JiU 

The  Iqfiy  cave^  his  features  dire 

Gleam  with  a  pale  and  sulphurous  fire; 

From  hisfixed^  alance  qf  deadly  hate 

Even  she  shrunk  bade,  appalled  with  dread' 

For  there  contempt  and  malice  sate. 

And  from  his  basiliskine  eye 

Sparks  qf  living  fury  Jty^ 

Which  wanted  but  a  being  to  strike  dead, 

A  wilder,  a  more  awful  snell 

Now  echoed  through  the  long-drawn  cell ; 

The  demon  bowed  to  its  mandates  dread. 

*  Receive  this  potent  drug/  he  cried, 

*  Whoever  quaffs  its  fatal  tide. 
Is  mingled  with  the  dead.' 
Swept  by  a  rushing  sulphurous  blast. 
Which  wildly  through  the  cavern  ] 
The  fatal  word  was  oome. 
The  cavern  trembled  with  the  sound,^ 
Trembled  beneath  his  feet  the  ground ; 
With  strong  convulsions  torn, 
Victorio,  shuddering,  fell ; 

But  soon  awakening  from  his  trance, 
He  oast  around  a  fearful  glance, 
Tet  gloomy  was  the  cell. 
Save  where  a  lamp's  uncertain  flare 
Cast  a  flickering,  dying  glare. 

WITCH 

Receive  this  dear-earned  drug  —  its  power 
Thou,  mortal,  soon  shalt  know : 
This  drug  shall  be  thv  nuptial  dower, 
This  drug  shall  seal  thy  woe. 
Mingle  it  with  Rosa's  wine, 
Victorio  —  Rosa  then  is  thine. 

She  spake,  and,  to  confirm  the  spell, 
A  strange  and  subterranean  sound 
Reverberated  long  around 
In  dismal  echoes  —  the  dark  cell 
Rocked  as  in  terror  —  through  the  sky 
Hoarse  thunders  murmured  awfully. 
And,  winged  with  horror,  darkness  spread 
Her  mantle  o'er  Victorio's  head. 
He  gazed  around  with  dizzy  fear. 
No  fiend,  no  wit<!h,  no  cave,  was  near ; 
But  the  blasts  of  the  forest  were  heard  to  roar. 
The  wild  ocean's  billows  to  dash  on  the  shore. 
1  *Deftth! 
Hell  trembled  st  the  hideous  name  snd  sighed 
From  sU  its  caves,  and  beck  reeoonded  de«tth.* 

Faradiss  Lost. 


The  cold  winds  of  Heaven  struck  chill  on  his 
frame; 

For  the  cave  had  been  heated  by  hell's  black- 
ening flame. 

And  his  hand  grasped  a  casket  —  the  philtre 
was  there  I 

Sweet  is  the  whispering  of  the  breeze 
Which  scarcely  sways  von  summer  trees ; 
Sweet  is  the  pale  moon  s  pearly  beam, 
Which  sleeps  upon  the  silver  stream, 
In  slumber  cola  and  still  : 
Sweet  those  wild  notes  of  harmony, 
Are  wafted  from  yon  hill ; 
Which  on  the  blast  that  passes  by, 
So  low,  so  thrilling,  yet  so  clear. 
Which  strike  enthusuuit  fancy's  ear,  — 
Which  sweep  along  the  moonlight  sky. 
Like  notes  oif  heavenly  symphony. 

BONO 

See  yon  opening  flower 

Spreads  its  fragrance  to  the  blast ; 

It  fades  within  an  hour, 

Its  decay  is  pale,  is  fast. 

Paler  is  yon  maiden ; 

Faster  is  her  heart's  decay ; 

Deep  with  sorrow  laden. 

She  sinks  in  death  away. 

*T  is  the  silent  dead  of  night— 

Hark  I  hark  I  what  shriek  so  low  yet  dear. 

Breaks  on  calm  rapture's  pensive  ear 

From  Lara*8  castled  height  ? 

'T  was  Rosa's  death-shriek  f  eU  I 

What  sound  is  that  whieh  rides  the  blast. 

As  onward  its  fainter  murmurs  passed  f 

'T  is  Rosa's  funeral  knell ! 

What  step  is  that  the  ground  which  shakes  ? 

'Tis  the  step  of  a  wretch.  Nature  shrinks  from 
his  tread  ; 

And  beneath  their  tombs  tremble  the  shudder- 
ing dead  ; 

And  whUe  he  speaks  the  churchyard  quakes 

PAUIX) 

Lies  she  therefor  the  worm  to  devour. 

Lies  she  there  till  the  judgment  hour. 

Is  then  my  Rosa  dead  ! 

False  fiend  t  I  curse  thy  futile  power  ! 

O^er  her  form  will  lightnings  flash. 

O'er  her  form  will  thunders  crash. 

But  harmless  from  my  head 

Will  the  fierce  tempest^sfuryfiy. 

Rebounding  to  its  native  sky,  — 

Who  is  the  God  qf  Mercy  f  —  where 

Enthroned  the  power  to  save  f 

Reigns  he  above  the  viewless  air  f 

Lives  he  beneath  the  grave  9 

To  him  would  I  lift  my  suppliant  moan^ 

That  power  sJumla  hear  my  harrowing  groan  ; — 

Is  it  then  Ckrisfs  terrific  Sire  f 

Ah!  I  havefeU  his  bwning  ire, 

Ifetl, — I  feel  it  now,  — 

aistiaming  mark  is  fixed  on  my  head^ 

Ana  must  there  remain  in  traces  dread : 
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Wild  anguish  glootns  my  brow; 
Oh  !  Gritfs  like  mine  that  fiercely  burn 
Where  is  the  balm  can  heal ! 
Where  is  the  monumental  urn 
Can  bid  to  dust  this  frame  return^ 
Or  Quench  the  pangs  I  feel  I 

As  thus  he  spoke  grew  dark  the  skv^ 
Hoarse  thunders  murmured  awfully, 

*  O  Demon !  I  am  thine  I '  he  cried, 
A  hollow  fiendish  voice  replied  ^ 

*  Come  I  for  thy  doom  is  misery,* 


THB  DINNKR   PABTT  ANTICIPATBD:    A  PABA- 
PHKASB  OF  HORACE  lU.  19 

This  poem  was  found  by  Forman  among  the 
Hunt  M88.  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  handwriting.  It 
was  printed  in  Hunt's  Companion,  March  26,. 
1 828,  wi  tliout  the  name  of  the  translator.  There 
is  no  other  evidence  that  it  was  written  by 
Shelley,  and  it  is  rejected  by  Dowden. 

THE    MAOIO    HORSE :    TRANSLATED  FROM  THB 
ITAI^IAlf  OF  CRIBTOFAKO  BROMZIKO 

This  poem  forms  a  continuous  manuscript 
with  that  of  the  preceding,  and  is  also  rejected 
by  Dowden. 

TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  MT  HEART 

Published  by  Medwin,  the  Shelley  Papers. 
1833,  and  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  1839 ,  Ist  ed.,  and 
also  by  Forman  and  Dowaen.  Mrs.  Shellev 
omitted  it  in  her  second  edition,  with  the  fol- 
lowing note :  *  It  was  suggested  that  the  poem 
To  the  Oueen  of  My  Heart  was  falsely  attributed 
to  Shellej ;  and  certainly  I  find  no  trace  of  it 
among  his  papers ;  and,  as  those  of  his  intimate 
friends  whom  I  have  consulted  never  heard  of 
it,  I  omit  it.*  The  story  of  the  hoax  is  told  in 
the  Eclectic  Review,  1851  (ii.),  66:  ^  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  wisdom  and  ^netration  of  those 
who  have  at  all  mingled  in  literary  society. 
They  read  an  author,  study  his  peculiarities  and 
style,  and  imagine  they  perfectly  understand 
his  whole  system  of  thought,  and  could  detect 
one  mistake  instantly.  But  to  show  that  even 
authors  themselves  are  not  always  infallible 
judges,  we  will  relate  an  anecdote  which  has 
never  yet  been  made  public,  though,  having 
received  it  from  an  unaoubted  source,  we  ven- 
ture to  vouch  for  its  veracity.  Shelley,  whose 
poems  nuiny  years  ago  were  so  much  read  and 
admired,  necessarily  excited  much  discussion  in 
literary  circles.  A  party  of  literary  men  were 
one  evening  engaged  in  canvassing  his  merits, 
when  one  of  them  declared  that  ae  knew  the 
turns  of  Shelley's  mind  so  well  that  amongst  a 
thousand  anonymous  pieces  he  would  detect  his, 
no  matter  when  published.  Mr.  James  Au- 
gustus St.  John,  who  was  present,  not  liking 
the  blustering  tone  of  the  speaker,  remarked 
that  he  thought  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  it 
would,  amongst  00  many,  be  difficult  to  trace 


the  style  of  Shelley.  Every  one  present,  how- 
ever, sided  with  his  opponent,  ana  agreed  that 
it  was  perfectlv  impoesible  that  any  one  could 
imitate  his  s^Ie.  A  few  days  after,  a  poem, 
entitled  To  the  Queen  9fMy  Heart,  aopearea 
in  the  London  Weekly  Kevtew,  with  SneUey's 
signature,  but  written  by  Mr.  St.  John  himself. 
The  same  coterie  met  and  discussed  the  poem 
brought  to  their  notice,  and  ))rided  themselves 
much  upon^  their  diurimination :  said  they  at 
once  recognized  the  '*  style  of  Shelley,  could  not 
be  mistaken,  his  soul  breathed  throuorh  it  —  it 
was  •  himself."  And  so  The  Queen  of  My  Heart 
was  settled  to  be  Shelley's  I  and  to  this  day  it 
is  numbered  with  his  poems  (see  Shelley's 
Works^^  edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  vol.  iv.  p.  166. 
It  deceived  even  his  wife),  and  very  few  are  in 
the  secret  that  it  is  not  actually  his.  The  imi- 
tation was  perfect,  and  completely  deceived 
every  one,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  con- 
cerned.' 
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Horsham  Publication,  Reminiscences  of  a 
Newspaper  Editor,  Fraser^s,  June,  1841 :  *  It 
was  his  XSir  Bysshe  SheUeyJ  purse  which  sup- 
plied youi^  Bysshe  with  the  means  of  printing 
many  of  his  fugitive  pieces.  These  issued  from 
the  press  of  a  printer  at  Horsham  named  Phil- 
lips ;  and  although  they  were  not  got  up  in  ^ood 
style,  the  expense  was  much  greater  than  Shel- 
ley could  have  afforded,  if  he  had  not  received 
assistance  from  his  grandfather.'  No  examples 
are  known. 

An  Essay  on  Love,  Shelley  (from  Keswick) 
to  Godwin,  January  16,  1812  :  '  I  have  desired 
the  publications  of  my  early  youth  to  be  sent  to 
you.  Ton  will  perceive  that  Zastrozzi  and  St, 
irtfvne  were  written  prior  to  my  acquaintance 
with  your  writings  —  the  Essay  on  Love,  a  little 
poem,  since.'    Hogg,  ii.  62.    No  cop^  is  known. 

A  Poetical  Essay  on  the  Existing  State  qf 
Things.  The  Oxford  Htrald,  March  9,  1811 : 
*  Literature.  Just  published.  Price  Two  Shil- 
lings, A  Poetical  Essay  on  the  Existing  State  of 
Things. 

And  Famine  at  her  bidding  woated  wide 
The  Wretched  Lmd,  tOl  in  the  Public  way, 

Promfscuous  where  the  dead  and  dying  lay, 
Dog»  fed  on  homan  bones  in  the  open  light  of  day. 
CuKSB  or  Kbhama 

By  a  Gentleman  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
For  assisting  to  maintain  in  nrison  Mr.  Peter 
Finnertv,  imprisoned  for  a  libel.  London :  sold 
by  B.  (jrosby  &  (3o.,  and  all  other  bopk-sellers. 
1811.'  No  copy  is  known.  The  following  are 
all  the  contemporary  notices  of  it. 

The  Weekly  Messenger,  Dublin,  March  7, 
1812 :  *  Mr.  Shelley,^  coronuserating  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Fin- 
nertv, whoee  exertions  in  the  cause  of  political 
freedom  he  much  admired,  wrote  a  very  beau* 
tiful  poem,  the  profits  of  which  we  understand, 
from  undoubted  authority,  Mr.  Shelley  remitteo 
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to  Mr.  Finnerty :  we  have  heard  thev  amounted 
to  neariy  one  hundred  pounds.'  MacGarthy, 
SheUev'M  Early  Life,  p.  255. 

A  Diary^  Illustrative  qf  the  Times  of  George 
the  Fourth,      C.    Kirkpatriok   Sharpe    (from 

Christ    Chnrch,    Oxford)    to  March   15, 

1811 : — 

*  TaUdne  of  books,  we  have  lately  had  a  lit- 
erary iSun  shine  forth  upon  us  here,  before  whom 
our  former  luminaries  must  hide  their  dimin- 
ished heads  —  a  Mr.  2Shellejr,  of  University  Col- 
lege, who  liyes  upon  arsenic,  aaua-fortis,  half- 
an-hour^s  sleep  in  the  night,  and  is  desperately 
in  love  with  the  memory  of  Margaret  Nicholson. 
He  hath  published  what  he  terms  the  Posthu- 
mous Poems,  printed  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Peter  Finnerty,  which,  I  am  grieved  to  sav, 
though  stuffed  full  of  treason,  is  extremely  duU, 
but  uie  Author  is  a  great  genius,  and  if  he  be 
not  olapped  up  in  Bedlam  or  hanged,  will  cer- 
tainlv  prove  one  of  the  sweetest  swans  on  the 
tuneful  margin  of  the  Charwell.  .  .  .  Our 
ApoUo  next  came  out  with  a  prose  pamphlet  in 
praise  of  atheism  .  .  .  and  there  appeared  a 
monstrous  romance  in  one  volume,  called  St, 
Jrcoyne[8ic]j  or  the  Rosirrucian,  Shelley ^s  last 
exhibition  is  a  Foem  on  the  Sttite  qf  Public  Af- 
fairs.^   Forman,  Shelley  Library^  pp.  21,  22. 

From  these  conflicting  statements  it  appears 
certain  that  Shelley  printed  some  poem  for  the 
benefit  of  finnerty.  The  profits  (£100)  may 
refer  to  the  public  subscription  made  for  Fin- 
nerty' to  which  Shelley  was  a  contributor.  See 
The  Satire  <jf  1811,  below. 

Lines  on  a  Fite  at  Carlton  House,  C.  H. 
Grove  to  Miss  Helen  Shellev,  February  25, 
1857  :  *  I  forgot  to  mention  before,  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  wnich  Bvsshe 
spent  in  town  after  leaving  Oxford  the  Prince 
Regent  gave  a  splendid  fSte  at  Carlton  House, 
in  which  the  novelty  was  introduced  of  a  stream 
of  water,  in  imitation  of  a  river,  meandering 
down  the  middle  of  a  very  long  table  in  a  tem- 
porary tent  erected  in  Carlton  Gardens.  This 
was  much  commented  upon  in  the  papers,  and 
laughed  at  by  the  Opposition.^  Byssne  also  was 
of  the  number  of  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
fdte  and  its  accompaniments.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  about  fif t^  lines,  which 
ne  published  immediately,  wherein  he  apostro- 
pthized  the  Prince  as  sitting  on  the  bank  of  his 
tiny  river  :^  and  he  amused  nimself  with  throw- 
ing copies  into  the  carriages  of  persons  going  to 
Carlton  House  after  the  fdte.'  Hogg,  ii.  556, 
557. 

No  copy  of  this  poem  is  known,  but  some 
lines  from  it  will  be  found  in  Juvenilia.  A 
burlesque  Jetter  from  Shelley  to  Graham,  no 
date,  is  connected  with  this  poem  by  Forman, 
Shelley  Library,  p.  24,  and  by  Dowden.  i.  136, 
137,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Ode, 
there  mentioned,  is  not  the  translation  of  the 
Marseillaise  Hymn,  of  which  one  stanza  is  there 
given. 

Satire:  1811.  Shelley  (from  Field  Place)  to 
Ho^,  December  20, 1810:  *I  am  composing  a 
mttrical  poem :  I  shall  print  it  at  Oxford,  onleflB 


I  find  on  visiting  him  that  R[obiii8oo]  b  np% 
for  printing  whatever  will  selL  in  case  of  that 
he  is  ray  man.*    Hogg,  i.  1^, 

Them  ton  Hunt :  note  on  The  Autobioarapk§ 
<if  Leigh  Hunt,  ii.  21 :  *  Mr.  Rowland  Hunter, 
who  first^  brought  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  most 
valued  friend  personally  together.  Shelley  had 
brought  a  manuscript  poem,  which  proved  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  publishing  house  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  But  Mr.  Hunter  sent  the 
young  reformer  to  seek  the  counsel  of  Leigh 
Hunt.' 

Forman  suggests  that  the  manuscript  poem 
offered  to  Hunter  was  the  same  mentKned  in 
the  letter  to  Hogg  :  and  he  conjectures,  that  a 
poem  entitled  "Lines  addressed  to  Bis  Hoyal 
Highness,  the  Prince  qf  Wales,  on  his  being  op- 
pointed  Regent,''  by  Philopatria,  Jr.,  and  printed 
m  London  by  Sherwood,  Neely  &,  ^awss  (later 
connected  with  the  publication  of  Laon  catd 
Cj(thna)  1811,  is  the  missing  satire.  Dowd^i 
rejects  the  coj jecture. 

MaeCarthy  (Shelley* s  Early  Life,  102-106)  con- 
jectures that  the  Pot:tical  Essay  on  the  Existing 
State  qf  Things  is  the  missing  satire. 

The  Creator,  Shelley  (from  the  Baths  of  San 
Giuliano)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gisbome  June  5, 
1821 :  '  My  unfortunate  box !  ...  If  the  idea 
of  The  Creator  had  been  packed  up  with  them  it 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  that,  I 
am  afraid,  has  undergone  another  sort  of  ship- 
wreck.' Mrs.  Shelley,  Essays  and  Letters,  iL 
294. 

Mrs.  Shelley  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GHsbome,  June 
30, 1821 :  '  The  Creator  has  not  yet  made  hunaelf 
heard.'    Dowden,  ii.  413. 

Possibly  connected  with  the  plans  of  thb  som- 
roer,  vaguely  alluded  to  in  letters  to  Oilier,  or 
with  the  drama  on  the  Book  of  Job,  and  haraly 
begun.  There  is  no  other  reference  to  it,  but  a 
familiar  quotation  of  SheUey's  from  Tasso,  — 
^  non  c'  ^  m  mondo  chi  merita  nome  di  ereatore 
che  Dio  ed  il  Poeta,' —  (SheUey  to  Peacock, 
August  16,  1818),  may  be  connected  with  the 
title. 
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SheUey  to  Graham,  A  poetical  epistle  de- 
scribed by  Forman  (Aldine  edition  i.  xix.),  who 
gives  from  it  the  following  lines,  referring  to 
Shelley's  younger  brother  John. 

*I  have  been 
With  little  Jack  upon  the  greeu  — 
A  dear  delightful  red-faced  brute. 
And  setting  up  a  paradiute.' 

EsdmU  Manuscript,  A  manuscript  book 
containing  poems,  which  Shelley  intended  to 
publish  simultaneously  with  Queen  Ulab,  in  the 
possession  of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Elsdaile,  is  partly 
described  by  Dowden.  SheUey's  referene«e  t« 
this  volume  are  as  follows :  — 

Shelley  (fromTanyrallt)  to  Hookham,  Janoary 
2,1813:  'My poems  will,  I  fear,  Httk  stand  tilt 
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eriticisra  eyen  of  friendship :  some  of  the  later 
ones  bare  the  merit  of  conveying  a  meaning  in 
every  word,  and  all  are  faithful  piotores  of  my 
feelings  at  the  time  of  writing  them.  But  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  ahmpt  and  obscure  ~  all 
breathing  hatred  to  government  and  religion, 
but  I  think  not  too  openly  for  publication.  One 
fault  they  are  indisputably  exempt  from,  that 
of  being  a  volume  of  fashionable  literature*  I 
doubt  not  but  that  your  friendlv  hand  will  clip 
the  wings  of  my  Pegasus  considerably.'  Dow- 
den,  i.  :i44,  [SfwUey  Memorials,  pp.  50,  51, 
omits  some  partsj 

bhelley  (from  Tanyrallt)  to  Hookham,  Febru- 
aij  19,  1813 :  *  You  will  receive  it  [Queen  Mab] 
with  the  other  poems.  I  think  that  the  whole 
should  form  one  volume.*  tihelley  Memorials, 
p.  52.    [Hogg,  ii.  183,  modifies  the  text.] 

Shelley  (from  Tanyrallt)  to  Hookham,  De- 
cember 17,  1812 :  *  I  am  also  preparing  a  volume 
of  minor  poems,  respecting  whose  publication  I 
shall  expect  your  judgment,  both  as  publisher 
and  friend .  A  very  obvious  question  would  be — 
Will  they  sell  or  not  ? '  SheUey  Memorials,  p.  48. 

Shelley  (from  Tanyrallt.)  to  Hookham,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1813 :  *  Queen  Mab  .  .  .  will  contain 
about  twen^-eight  hundred  lines;  the  other 
poems  contain  probably  as  much  more.'  Hogg, 
u.  182. 

Shelley  (from  Keswick)  to  Miss  Hitchener, 
Januarr  26, 1812 :  *  I  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  the  Address  to  the  Irish  people,  which  will 
be  printed  as  Paine's  works  were,  and  posted 
on   the  walls  of   Dublin.    My  poems  will  be 

Srinted  there.'  MaoCarthy,  Shelley's  Early 
si/^,  p.  133. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  described  by 
Dowden,  i.  345-349.  The  poems  appear  to  be  as 
follows:  — 

Dedication  :  To  Harriet,  Printed,  revised, 
as  the  Dedication  of  Queen  Mab, 

Falsehood  and  Vice:  A  Dialogue.  Printed 
in  Shelley's  notes  to  Oueen  Mab, 

On  Death  C  The  pale,  the  cold  and  th^  moony 
smile ').    Printed,  revised,  with  Alastor. 

The  Tombs,  Dowden  quotes  the  following 
lines:  — 

^Coamge  sod  ohsrity  and  truth 
And  high  devotednaM.' 

On  Robert  Emmet's  Grave,  Seven  stanzas,  of 
which  Dowden  prints  vi.,  vii. 

The  Retrospect:  Cum  ^/on,  1812.  A  poem 
contrasting  the  landscape  as  it  appeared  then 
with  the  same  scene  the  year  before.  Dowden 
prints  the  greater  portion. 

Sonnet :  To  Harriet,  August  1, 1812.  Dowden 
prints  four  lines. 

To  Harriet.  Partly  printed  (58-69)  byShelley, 
notes  to  Queen  Mab  ;  partly  (5-13)  by  Ghimett 
from  the  Bosoombe  manuscript,  and  entire  by 
Dowden. 

Sonnet :  To  a  Balloon  Laden  with  Knowledge. 
Printed  by  Dowden. 

Sonnet :  on  Launching  some  Bottles  filled  with 
Knowledge  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  Printed  by 
Dowden. 


Sonnet :  Farewell  to  North  Devon.  Dowden 
prints  six  lines. 

On  Leaving  London  for  Wales.  ISght  stanzas, 
of  which  Dowden  prints  four. 

A  Tale  qf  Society  as  it  is  from  Facts,  1811. 
Published,  except  three  stanzas,  by  Rossetti 
from  the  Hitchener  MS. 

Marseillaise  Hymn,  translated,  Forman  prints 
the  second  stanza  from  Looker-Ijampson  MS. 

Henry  and  Louisa.  Dowden,  i.  347.  A  nar- 
rative poem  in  two  parts,  the  scene  changing 
from  England  in  the  first  part  to  Egypt  in  the 
second.  Dowden  describes  the  ^  catastrophe  as 
follows:  *  Henry,  borne  from  his  lover's  arms 
by  the  insane  lust  of  c#iquest  and  of  glory,  is 
pursued  by  Louisa,  who  finds  him  dyins  on  the 
bloody  sands,  and,  like  Shakespeare's  Juliet,  is 
swift  to  pursue  her  beloved  through  the  portals 
of  the  grave.'  Shelley  notes  on  this  poem : 
'  The  stanza  of  this  poem  is  radically  that  of 
Spenser,  although  I  suffered  myself  at  the  time 
ot  writing  it  to  be  led  into  occasional  devia- 
tions.' 

Zeinab  and  Kathema,  A  tragedy  in  six-line 
stanzas,  possibljr  suggested  bv  Miss  Owenson'S 
novel,  Tha  Missionary.  Dowden,  i.  347-368,  de- 
scribes as  follows :  *  From  this  may  have  come 
the  suggestion  to  choose  as  the  heroine  of  his 
poem  the  maiden  of  Cashmire,  borne  away  from 
ner  native  home  by  Christian  guile  and  rapine. 
Kathema  follows  his  betrothed  Zeinab  to  Eng- 
land. 

**  If  esawhlle  through  cslm  and  storm,  through  ni^t  and 
day. 
Unvarying  in  her  aim  the  vessel  went, 
As  If  some  inward  ipirit  ruled  her  way. 

And  her  tenie  sails  were  oonsoious  of  Intent, 
Till  Albion's  olilTt  gleamed  o'er  her  plunginc  bow. 
And  Albion's  river  floods  bright  sparkled  roond  her 
prow." 

But  Zeinab  had  been  flmig  to  perish  upon  the 
streets  by  her  betrayers,  had  risen  in  crime 
against  those  who  caused  ner  ruin,  and  had  suf- 
fered deadi  by  the  vengeance  of  indiscriminat- 
ing  and  pitiless  laws.  It  is  a  bitter  December 
evening  when  Kathema,  weary  with  vain  search 
for  his  oeloved,  sinks  wearily  upon  the  heath. 
At  the  moment  of  his  awaking,  the  winter 
moonbeams  fall  upon  a  dead  anclnaked  female 
form,  swinging  in  chains  from  a  gibbet,  while 
her  dark  hair  tosses  in  the  wind,  and  ravenous 
birds  of  prev  cry  in  the  ear  of  nignt.  The  lover 
recognizes  his  Zeinab  and  is  seized  with  mad- 
ness; he  scales  the  gibbet,  and,  twining  the 
chains  about  his  neck,  leaps  forward  **  to  meet 
the  life  to  come."  Here  is  romantic  ghastliness, 
as  imagined  by  a  boy,  in  extravagant  profusion  ; 
but  at  heart,  each  of  the  two  poems  is  desigrned 
less  as  a  piece  of  romantic  art  than  as  an  indict- 
ment of  widespread  evils  — the  one,  a  setting 
forth  of  the  criminal  love  of  glory  and  conquest ; 
the  otherj  a  setting  forth  of  the  cruelty  of  sen- 
sual passion  and  tJbe  injustice  of  formerly  ad- 
ministered laws.' 

The  Voyage,  Dowden,  i.  284:  *  A  fragment 
of  some  three  hundred  lines  ...  It  tells,  in  the 
irregular  onrhymed  verse  which  Shelley  adopted 
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zrom  iiuuctoa  moa  empiojea  in  ^^^een  jaao^  c 
■bip  retamiiig  aoross  the  sommer  sea  from  1 
Toja^ ;  and  of  her  companv  of  yo^asren,  w 
their  yarioos   paosions   ana  imaginings  —  t 


from  Thedaba  and  employed  in  Qt<een  Jtfia5,  of  a 

"  \  her 
,  with 
passions  and  imaginings  —  two 
ardent  youths  who  have  bravedi  all  dangers 
tide  by  side ;  the  landsman  mean  and  crafty, 
who  bears  across  the  stainless  ocean  all  the  base 
thoughts  and  selfish  greeds  of  the  city  ;  the 
sailor  returning  to  his  cottage  home  and  wife 
and  babeSf  but  seized  at  the  moment  of  his 
dearest  hope  by  minions  of  the  press-gang  and 
hurried  away  reluctant.' 

A  Retrospect  qf  Times  of  Old,  Dowden,  i. 
2SL? :  *'  A  rhymed  piece  havrng  much  in  oomroon 
with  those  earlier  pag»  of  Queen  Mab,  which 
picture  the  fall  of  empires,  and  celebrate  the 
oblivion  that  has  overtaken  the  old  rulers  of 
men  and  lords  of  the  earth.' 

Soliloquy  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  Printed  by 
DobeU. 

Dowden,  i.  348,  further  describes  the  contents : 
—  *  The  collection  .  .  .  opens  with  a  series  of 
poems  in  nnrhymed  stanzas,  the  use  of  which 
Bhelley  had  learned  from  Southey's  early  vol- 
umes.   Such  lines  as  those  to  liberty :  — 
»*  And  the  spirits  of  the  bnve 
Shall  start  from  every  grave, 
Whilst  from  her  Atlantic  throne 
Freedom  saoctifles  the  eroan 
That  fans  the  glorious  mres  of  its  obaage — ** 

are  a  direct  reminiscence,'  etc. 

Of  other  poems  unentitled,  Dowden  prints  the 
following  fragments :  — 


*  Oonsigned  to  thoaghts  of 
And  deeds  of  living  love.' 


*Then  may  we  hope  the  consummating  hoar. 
Dreadfully,  swiftlv,  sweetly  is  arriring, 
When  light  from  darkness,  peace  from  desolatton, 
Bursts  unresisted.' 

Dowden,  i.  346:  *  Having  copied  his  best 
^ort  pieces,  Shelley  falls  back  on  [four  of]  the 
Oxford  poems  suggested  by^  the  stoiy  of  Hogg's 
friend  Mary  and  on  the  pieces  written  in  the 
winter  of  1810, 181 1 ,  which  are  strikingly  inf  ericfr 
both  in  form  and  feeling  to  the  poems  of  a  later 
date.' 

Dowden,  Shelley's  Poems,  p.  695:  *Mr.  Es- 
daile's  MS.  contains  three  poems.  To  Man/y 
with  an  advertisement  prefixed,  and  one  To  the 
Lover  qfMary,  The  date  of  these  is  November, 
1810.  They  are  selected,  Shelley  savs,  from 
many  written  during  three  weeKS  of  an  en- 
trancement  caused  on  hearing  Mary's  story.' 
[See  note  on  To  Mary,  who  died  in  this  Opinion.] 

Dowden,  i.  107 :  *  The  piteous  storjr  of  a  cer- 
tain Mary  —  a  real  person,  —  known  m  her  dis- 
tress to  Hogg,  had  been  related  by  his  friend  to 
Shelley ;  it  had  thrown  him  into  a  three  weeks' 
**  entrancement,"  and  formed  the  occasion  of  a 
series  of  poems,  rapidlv  produced.' 
,  February  28, 1805,  To  St.  Irvyne,  Dowden, 
I.  48:  'I  have  seen  an  unpublished  poem  — six 
•tanzas  —  of  Shelley's,   in   Harriet  Shelley's 


handwriting,  headed  '*  February  28,  1805.  To 
St.  Irvyne  "  —St.  Irvyne  the  name  of  a  place 
where  the  writer  often  sat  on  ^'  the  naoulderins 
height "  with  "  his  Harriet "  —  and  havinetiie 
words  **  To  H.  Grove  "  subscribed,  also  in  Har- 
riet Shelley's  handwritinj^.  The  poem  can 
hardly  have  been  written  in  1805,  but  the  title 
may  refer  to  some  incident  of  February  in  that 
^ear,  which  might  be  viewed  as  a  starting-point 
m  the  course  of  their  love.  A  reference  in  this 
poem  to  Strood,  the-prooerty  of  John  Conir 
merell,  Esq.,  hard  by  Fiela  Plaoe,  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  "St.  Irvvne"  may  have  been 
formed  from  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  Hills 
Place,  also  close  to  Field  Place,  —  Lady  Irvine.* 

The  poems,  otherwise  undefined,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Dowden  as  existing  in  MS.,  pre- 
sumably the  Esdaile,  are,  A  Dialogue,  1809 ;  To 
the  Moonbeam,  1809 ;  The  Solitary,  1810 ;  To 
Death,  1810  (twenty  unpublished  hnes) ;  Love*s 
Rose,  1810 ;  Eyes,  1810  (four  unpublished  eight- 
line  stanzas) ;  On  an  Icicle  that  Clung  to  the 
Grass  qfa  Grave,  1809;  To  the  Republicans  (/ 
JV^orfA  America  (one  unpublished  stanza),  1812 ; 
To  lanthe,  1813.  These  have  all  been  published, 
except  as  here  noted,  and  further  inf ormarioo 
regarding  them  will  be  found  under  their  titles 
in  the  Notbs  or  Juvbkilia. 

All  the  poems  printed  by  Dowden  from  theae 
sources,  except  such  fragments  as  are  quoted 
above,  are  placed  in  this  edition  under  Jctb- 

NILIA. 

Ballad,  Young  Parson  Richards;  twenty- 
one  four-line  stanzas,  except  tbe  first,  which 
has  five  lines,  in  the  Harvard  MS. 

To  Constantia  Singing,  an  early  draft,  in 
which  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  as  now 
printed  stands  last.    Not  further  described. 

A  poem  sent  to  Peacock  from  Italy, 

1818,  in  a  rough  state,  and  relating  to  WordCr 
worth.    Not  further  described. 

ORIGINAL   POETRY   BY  VICTOR 
AND   CAZIRE 

sm.  8vo,  pp.  64 

A  copy  of  this  volume,  previously  known  only 
by  title,  some  contemporary  notices  and  the 
account  of  it  in  Stockdale's  Budget,  was  found 
by  the  grandson  of  Charles  Henry  Qrove,  the 
brother  of  Harriet  Grove,  Shelley's  cousin, 
among  the  family^  books,  and  was  reprintea 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Gamett,  London, 
1898.  The  book  was  printed,  in  1810,  at  Worth- 
ing, apparently  in  an  edition  of  1500  copies,  and 
taken  up  by  Stockdale,  at  Shelley's  request, 
September  17,  of  that  year.  It  was  noticed  by 
the  Poetical  Kegister.lSlO-lly  and  the  Britidi 
Critic,  April.  1811.  It  was  written  bjr  Shelley 
(Victor)  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  (Caare),  and 
contains  seventeen  nieces,  of  which  Dr.  Gsiniett 
ascribes  two  certainly  and  one  other  probably  to 
Elizabeth,  t«n  certainly  and  two  others  (if  not 
pla^arisms)  to  Shelley,  and  he  leaves  two  nn- 
assigned.  The  last  poem  was  reprint«d  as  Vic- 
toria in  St.  Irvyne.    He  classifies  the  contents 
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as  follows :  *  1.  Familiar  poems  in  the  style  of 
Anstey's  '*  Bath  Quide/'^  the  first  two  in  the 
Toluroe,  already  mentioned  as  by  Elizabeth 
Shelley.  2.  A  cycle  of  little  poems  evidently 
addressed  by  Shelley  to  Harriet  Grove  in  the 
summer  of  1810  (Nos.  3-7,  12, 13).  3.  Tales  of 
terror  and  wonder  in  the  st^rle  of  Monk  Lewis 
(Nos.  14-17).  4.  A  few  miscellaneous  pieces 
(Nos.  8-11).'  Stookdale  states  that  he  reooff- 
nixed  one  of  the  pieces  as  by  Monk  Lewis,  and 
that  on  his  communicating  the  fact  to  Shellepr 
the  latter  *  with  all  the  ardor  natural  to  his 
character  expressed  the  warmest  resentment  at 
the  imposition  practised  upon  him  by  his  coad- 
jutor, and  entreated  me  to  destroy  all  the  copies, 
of  which  about  one  hundred  had  been  put  in 


circulation.'  Dr.  Chimett  is  unable  to  identify 
any  poem  as  by  Monk  Lewis,  and  sufi^Kests  that 
the  plagiarized  poem  may  be  a  song  on  Laura 
(No.  11).  Ghasta  (No.  16)  is  the  poem  men- 
tioned by  Medwin  as  containing  a  nlagiarism 
from  Chatterton.  Of  the  value  of  the  volume 
as  a  whole.  Dr.  Gamett  says  :  *  It  shows,  at 
all  events,  that  the  youthful  Shelley  could  write 
better  verse  than  can  be  found  in  his  novels, 
and  that  he  even  then  possessed  the  feeling  for 
melodv  that  is  rarely  dissociated  from  more  or 
less  of  endowment  with  the  poetical  faculty. 
Biographically,  it  contributes  something  to  illus- 
trate an  obscure  period  of  his  life,  and  strength- 
ens the  belief  that  his  attachment  for  hb  fair 
cousin  was  more  than  a  passing  fancy.' 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Paere  1.    Queen  Mab. 

The  onasu&l  metrical  form  in  which  the  poem 
11  cast  is  described  by  Shelley  in  a  letter  to 
Hon:,  February  7, 1813 :  *  I  have  not  been  able 
to  bring  myself  to  rhyme.  The  didactic  is  in 
blank  heroic  vene,  and  the  description  in  blank 
Ijrrical  measure.  If  an  authority^  is  of  any 
weight  in  support  of  this  aingularity,  Milton  ^s 
Samson  Aganisles^  the  Oreek  choruses,  and  (yon 
will  laugh)  Southey^s  Thalaba  may  be  adduced.' 
The  model  of  the  lyrical  iM>rtion  is,  in  fact,  Tha- 
laba^ the  cadences  of  which  are  closely  repro- 
duced in  general.  The  motive  of  the  poena,  as 
is  shown  by  the  motto  prefixed,  is  Lucretian ; 
Shelley  imagined  that  in  attacking  religion  he 
was  performing  a  service  to  humanity  similar 
to  that  of  the  Latin  p*et  in  attacking  supersti- 
tion, and  also  that  in  his  philosophy  of  nature 
and  necessity^  he  was  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  most  illustrious  poet  who  has  embodied 
scientific  conceptions  in  verse.  The  form  of 
the  tale  he  took  from  Volney,  Le$  Buinea. 
The  sources  of  his  thought,  both  with  respect 
to  his  view  of  the  system  of  nature  and  to  his 
reflections  on  human  institutions  and  their 
operation  on  society,  are  developed  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  in  his  own  Notes,  which  have 
attracted  perhn^s  more  attention  than  the 
poem  they  dlustrate.  These,  with  a  few  ezcep- 
tioiu  noted  in  the  place  of  omission,  are  given 
below,  the  text  being  revi^d  so  as  not  to  repro- 
duce obvious  errors;  Shelley^s  references  and 
extracts,  except  when  he  may  have  meant  to 
paraphrase,  have  also  been  corrected ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  original  editions  which  he  himself 
probably  used  have  been  consulted,  and  the 
passaqfi  printed  as  they  there  occur  literally; 
thus  m  the  extracts  from  the  Systkme  de  la 
liature  par  M.  Mirabaud^  for  example,  there 
are  manjr  errors,  but  the  text  that  Shelley  had 
before  him  has  been  faithfully  transcribed,  in 
all  cases.  Much  of  these  Notes  had  been  pre- 
viously published  by  Shellev.  The  note. 
'  There  is  no  God/  embodies  Shellev's  Oxford 
tract.  The  Necessity  qf  Atheism,  published  at 
Worthing  in  1811  ;  the  note,  '  I  will  beget  a 
Son,*  enibodies  portions  of  the  I^etter  to  Lord 
Ellenborough.  printed  at  Barnstable.  1812,  and 
the  note,  ^  No  longer  now  he  slays,*  etc.}  was 

Snblished  slightly  revised  as  A  Vindication  qf 
Natural  Diet,  London,  1813.  The  fragment  of 
Ahasuems,  referred  to  in  the  note,  *  AMSueros, 
rwp,*  was  picked  up  by  Medwin  [Li/e^  i.  57), 
and  is  a  modified   translation  of    oohubart*8 


Der  Ewige  Jude^  which  appeared  in  Tke  Get 

man  Museumy  vol.  iii.  1802. 

Shell»t's  Notes  to  Qusex  Mab. 

L  242,243;  — 

Tbe  iim^t  nndouded  orb 

RoU»d  through  the  black  concave. 

Beyond  our  atmosphere  the  sun  would  ap- 
pear a  rayless  orb  of  tire  in  the  midst  of  a  blacic 
concave.  The  equal  diffusion  of  its  light  on 
earth  is  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the  rays  by 
the  atmosphere  and  their  reflection  from  other 
bodies.  Light  consists  either  of  vibrations  pro- 
pagated through  a  subtle  medium  or  of  numer- 
ous minute  particles  repelled  in  all  directions 
from  the  luminous  body.  Its  velocity  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  any  substance  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Observations  on  the  eclipses 
of  Jnpiter^s  satellites  have  demonstrated  that 
light  takes  up  no  more  than  8'  7"  in  passing 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  96,000,- 
000  miles.  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  im- 
mense distance  of  the  fixed  stars  when  it  is 
computed  that  man^  years  would  elapse  before 
light  could  reach  this  earth  from  the  nearest  of 
them  ;  yet  in  one  year  light  travels  5,422,400,- 
000,000  miles,  which  is  a  distance  5,707,600 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth* 

L  262,253:  — 

WhHst  round  the  ehsriot*s  way 
Innumerable  syatema  rolled. 

The  plurality  of  worlds  — the  indefinite  im- 
mensity of  the  Universe — is  a  most  awful  sub- 
ject of  contemplation.  He  who  rightly  feels  its 
mystery  and  grandeur  is  in  no  danger  of  sedne- 
tion  from  the  falsehoods  of  religious  systems, 
or  of  deii^ng  the  principle  of  the  universe.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  that  per- 
vades this  infinite  machine  begat  a  son  upon 
the  body  of  a  Jewish  woman ;  or  is  angerea  at 
the  consequences  of  that  necessity  which  is  a 
svnonjrm  of  itself.  All  that  miserable  tale  of 
the  Devil  and  Eve  and  an  Interoessor,  with  the 
childish  mummeries  of  the  Qod  of  the  Jews,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  knowledge  of  the  stars. 
The  works  of  his  fingers  have  borne  witness 
against  him. 

The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  inconceivably 
distant  from  the  earth,  and  they  are  probably 
proportionably  distant  from  each  other.  By  a 
calculation  of  the  velocity  of  light  Sirius  b  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  54,224,000,000,000  mUst 
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from  the  earth.^  That  which  appears  only  like 
a  thin  and  silyery  olond  streaking:  the  heaven  is 
in  effect  composed  of  innumerable  clusters  of 
sons,  each  shining  with  its  own  light  and  illumi- 
nating numbers  of  planets  that  revolve  around 
them.  Millions  and  millions  of  suns  are  ranged 
around  us,  all  attended  by  innumerable  worlds, 
ret  calm,  regular  and  harmonious,  all  keeping 
the  paths  of  immutable  necessity. 
IV.  178,179:  — 

Theae  are  the  hired  bravoe  who  defend 
The  tyrant's  throne. 

To  employ  murder  as  a  means  of  justice  is  an 
idea  which  a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will 
not  dwell  upon  with  pleasure.  To  march  forth 
in  rank  and  file,  and  all  the  pomp  of  streamers 
and  trumpets,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at 
our  fellowmen  as  a  mark ;  to  inflict  upon  them 
all  the  variety  of  wound  and  anguish  ;  to  leave 
them  weltering  in  their  blood ;  to  wander  over 
the  field  of  desolation,  and  count  the  number 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  —  are  employments 
which  in  thesb  we  may  maintain  to  be  neces- 
sarv,  but  which  no  good^  man  will  contemplate 
witn  ^rratulation  and  delight.  A  battle  we  sup- 
pose 18  won :  —  thus  truth  is  established,  thus 
the  cause  of  justice  is  confirmed  I  It  surely  re- 
quires no  common  sagacity  to  discern  the  con- 
nection between  this  immense  heap  of  ctUamities 
and  the  assertion  of  truth  or  the  maintenance 
of  jnstioe. 

*  Kings  and  ministers  of  state,  the  real  au- 
thors of  the  calamity,  sit  unmolested  in  their 
cabinet,  while  those  against  whom  the  fury  of 
the  storm  is  directed  are,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  who  have  been  trepanned  into  the  ser- 
vice, or  who  are  dragged  unwillingly  from  their 
peaceful  homes  into  the  field  of  battle.  A  sol- 
dier is  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  kill  those 
who  never  offended  him,  and  who  are  the  inno- 
cent martyrs  of  other  men's  iniquities.  What- 
ever may  become  of  the  abstract  question  of 
the  justifiableness  of  war,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  soldier  should  not  be  a  depraved  and 
unnatural  being. 

^  *  To  these  more  serious  and  momentous  con- 
siderations it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  recol- 
lection of  the  riaiculousness  of  the  military 
character.  Its  first  constituent  is  obedience :  a 
soldier  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  the  most 
eorapletely  a  machine ;  yet  his  profession  in- 
evitably teaches  him  something  oi  dogmatism, 
swaggering  and  self-consequence ;  he  is  like  the 
puppet  of  a  showman,  who,  at  the  very  time  he 
IS  made  to  strut  and  swell  and  display  the  most 
farcical  airs,  we  perfectly  know  cannot  assume 
the  most  insignificant  gesture,  advance  either  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  but  as  he  is  moved  by  his 
exhibitor.'  —  Godwin's  Enouirer^  Essay  V. 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  little  poem,  so  strongly 
expressive  of  my  abhorrence  of  despotism  and 
falsehood  that  I  fear  lest  it  never  again  may  be 
depictured  so  vividly.  This  opportunity  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  that  ever  will  occur  of  res- 
eung  it  from  oblivion. 

»  Bee  VidiolMn't  Eneydopedia,  srt.  'light.* 


FALSEHOOD  AND  YIGB 


WmuT  monaichs  laoghed  upon  their  thrones 
To  hear  a  famished  natUm^s  groans. 
And  huflEed  the  wealth  wrung  from  the  woe 
That  mijces  its  eyes  and  veins  o'erflow,  — 
Those  thrones,  high  built  upon  the  heaps 
Of  bones  where  frenzied  Famine  sleeps, 
Wliere  Slavery  wields  her  scourge  of  iron. 
Red  with  mankind's  unheeded  gore, 
And  War's  mad  fiends  the  scene  environ. 
Mingling  with  shrieks  a  dmnken  roar,  — 
There  Vice  and  Falsehood  took  their  stand, 
High  raised  above  the  unhappy  land. 


Brother  I  arise  from  the  dainty  fare. 

Which  thousands  have  toUed  and  bled  to  bestow; 

A  finer  feast  for  thv  hungry  ear 

Is  the  news  that  I  bring  of  human  woe. 


And,  secret  one,  what  hast  thou  done, 
To  compare,  in  thy  tumid  pride,  with  me  ? 
I,  whose  career  through  the  blasted  year 
Has  been  tracked  by  despair  and  agony. 

FALSSHOOD 

What  have  I  done !  —  I  have  torn  the  robe 
From  baby  Truth's  unsheltered  form, 
And  round  the  desolated  globe 
Borne  nfely  the  bewildering  charm ; 
Vy  tyrant-daves  to  a  dungeon-floor 
Have  bound  the  fearless  fainocent, 
And  streams  of  fertilising  gore 
Flow  from  her  bosom's  hideous  rent, 
Which  this  unfailing  dagger  gave  — 
I  dread  that  blood !  — no  more — this  day 
Is  ours,  though  her  eternal  ray 

Must  shine  upon  our  grave. 
Tet  know,  proud  Vice,  had  I  not  given 
To  thee  the  robe  I  stole  from  hearen, 
Thy  shape  <A  ugliness  and  fear 
Had  never  gained  admiaeion  here. 


And  know  that  had  I  disdained  to  toU, 
But  sate  in  my  loathsome  cave  the  whUe, 
And  ne'er  to  these  hateful  sons  of  heaven, 
GOLD,  MONARCHY  and  MURDER,  given ; 
Hadst  thou  with  all  thhie  art  essayea 
One  of  thy  games  then  to  have  played, 
With  all  thme  orerweening  boast, 
Falsehood!    I  tell  thee  thou  hadst  lost ! — 
Tet  wherefore  this  dispute  ?  —  we  tend. 
Fraternal,  to  one  common  end ; 
In  this  cold  grave  beneath  my  feet 
Will  our  hopes,  our  fears  anil  our  labors  meet. 


I  brought  my  daughter,  RELIOION,  on  earth ; 
She  smothered  Reason's  babes  in  their  birth. 
But  dreaded  their  mother*s  eye  severe,  '— 
80  the  crocodile  slunk  off  slyly  In  fear. 
And  loosed  her  bloodhounds  from  the  den. 
They  started  from  dreams  of  slaughtered  men. 
And,  by  the  light  of  her  poison  eye, 
Did  her  work  o'er  the  wide  earth  frightfully. 
The  dreadful  stench  of  her  torches*  fliu«, 
Fed  with  human  fat,  polluted  the  air. 
The  curses,  the  shrieks,  the  oeaseleaa  cries 
Of  the  many-mingling  miseries. 
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A«  on  aha  trod.  Moandad  Ugh 
And  trompetad  my  Tiotoiy  I  — 
Brothar,  tall  what  thoa  haat  dona. 


I  haTa  aztfaigaisbad  tha  nooodaj  ami 

In  tha  oamaga^moka  of  battlaa  won. 

Famina,  mnraar,  hall  and  powar 

Wera  gluttad  in  that  glorioua  hotnr 

Which  aaarchleas  fata  had  atampad  for  me 

With  tha  aaal  of  har  aaoority ; 

For  tha  Moated  wratch  on  yonder  throna 

Commanded  the  bloody  fray  to  riae ; 

Like  me  he  joyed  at  the  atilled  moan 

Wnmg  from  a  nation*a  miaeriea ; 

While  the  tnakea,  whoae  dime  aran  him  de/Ued, 

In  ecataaiaa  of  malice  amilad. 

Thev  thought  *t  waa  theira, — but  mine  tha  dead  t 

Theira  ia  the  toil,  but  mine  the  meed  — 

Ten  thooaand  victima  madly  bleed. 

They  dream  that  tyranta  goad  them  thara 

With  p<rf8onoua  war  to  tauit  the  air. 

These  tyranta,  on  their  beda  of  Umhh, 

Swell  with  the  thooghta  of  mordaroaa  tmam. 

And  with  their  gaina  to  lift  my  name 

Reatleaa  they  pltm  from  night  to  mom; 

I  — I  do  aU ;  without  my  aid 

Ihy  daughter,  that  ralantleaa  maid. 

Could  navar  o*er  a  death4»ad  urge 

Tha  fury  of  har  Tenomad  aoonrga. 


.  Brothar,  wall :  —tha  world  iaoora ; 
And  whether  thou  or  I  have  won. 
The  peatilanca  expectant  lonra 
On  all  beneath  yon  blaated  aun. 
Our  jojra,  our  toUa,  our  honora  meat 
In  the  milk-white  and  wormy  winding-ahea>. 
A  abort-UTed  hope,  unoaaains  care, 
Some  heartleiaaorapa  of  godly  prayer, 
A  moody  curae,  and  a  freoaied  aleep 
Ere  gapes  the  grare^a  nnoloaing  deep, 
A  tyrant^s  draun,  a  coward*a  aiart. 
The  ice  that  cUnga  to  a  nriaaUy  heart, 
A  judge^s  frown,  a  courtier*a  amila. 
Hake  the  great  whole  for  which  we  toil. 
And,  brother,  whether  thou  or  I 
Have  done  the  work  of  miaary, 
It  little  boota.    Thy  toil  and  pain. 
Without  my  aid,  were  more  than  -rain ; 
And  but  for  thee  I  ne'er  had  aata 
The  guardian  of  haavan*a  palace  gata. 

V.  1,2:  — 

Thua  do  tha  ganerationa  of  tha  earth 
Oo  to  the  grare  and  iaaue  from  the  womb. 

*  One  generation  paaseth  away,  and  another 
generation  oometh:  bnt  the  earth  abideth  for 
ever.  The  eun  also  ariaeth,  and  the  snn  goeth 
down,  and  haateth  to  his  place  where  he  arose. 
The  wind  goeth  toward  the  sonth,  and  tnmetii 
about  unto  the  north;  it  whirleth  abont  con- 
tinually, and  the  wind  retnmeth  again  according 
to  his  oironits.  All  the  rirers  run  into  the  sea ; 
yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the  plaoe  from 
whence  the  rivers  oome,  thither  tney  return 

EccUnastet,  i.  4-7. 
V.  4-6:- 

Evan  aa  tha  leavaa 
Which  tha  keen  frost-wind  of  the  waning  year 
Haa  scattered  on  the  foraat  aoO. 


Oil)  fircp  ^AAmv  ytvr$,  tm^  itmi  hf^Stv. 

MAAa  rd  iiip  r*  ovc^mc  va#*«3ir  x'**;.  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^if 

"Of  iofipiv  ffvni  If  fihf  ^<i  ^  i'  iiroAih*^ 

UIAA.  r.  14& 

V.  58:  — 
The  mob  of  peaaanta,  noblea,  prieata  and  kinga. 

SosTe,  mari  magno  turbaotlbua  Muora  Tsntia, 
E  terra  magnum  altariua  qMctara  laborem ; 
Non  quia  Tezari  quemqnam  'at  iuounda  roinpAaa, 
Sad  quibuB  ipse  malla  careaa  quia  camera  aaave  eat. 
Buare  etiam  belli  certamlna  magna  tuari 
Per  campoa  inatructa  tua  sine  parte  pericli. 
Sed  nil  duldus  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenera 
Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  aarena, 
Baspioere  unde  queaa  alioa  paaaimque  vidara 
Errara  atque  viam  palantia  qnnrere  Tit», 
Certare  ingenio.  contendere  nobilitate, 
Koctea  atque  diea  niti  pneatante  labora 
Ad  aummaa  emergare  opea  rarumqua  potirl. 
O  miaeraa  bominum  mantaa  I    O  pectora  caeca  I 

LuoietiiM,  ii.  1-14. 
V.  93,94:- 

And  atataamen  boaat 
Of  wealth! 

There  is  no  real  wealth  bnt  the  labor  of  man. 
Were  the  mountains  of  gold  and  the  ralleys  of 
silyer,  the  world  would  not  be  one  grain  of  com 
the  richer ;  no  one  comfort  would  be  added  to 
the  human  race.  In  consequence  of  our  con- 
sideration for  the  precious  metals  one  man  ia 
enabled  to  heap  to  himself  luxuries  at  the  exr 
pense  of  the  necessaries  of  his  neighbor ;  a  s^ 
tern  admirably  fitted  to  produce  all  the  yarieties 
of  disease  and  crime  which  never  fail  to  cluffao- 
terize  the  two  extremes  of  opulence  and  penury. 
A  speculator  takes  pride  to  himself,  as  the  pro- 
moter of  his  countr^^s  prosperity,  who  eroplojB 
a  number  of  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles avowedly  destitute  of  use  or  snbserrient 
only  to  the  unhallowed  cravings  of  luxury  and 
ostentation.  The  nobleman  who  employs  the 
peasants  of  his  neighborhood  in  building  his 
palaces,  until  ''jam  pauca  arcUro  jugera  reoia 
mole$  relinquent^^  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
pained  the  title  of  a  patriot  by  yielding  to  the 
impulses  of  vanity.  The  show  and  pomp  of 
eourts  adduce  the  same  apology  for  its  oontinii- 
anoe ;  and  many  a  f 8te  has  been  given,  many  a 
woman  has  e<^psed  her  beauty  by  her  dress,  to 
benefit  the  laboring  poor  and  to  encoura^ 
trade.  Who  does  not  see  that  this  is  a  remedy 
which  aggravates  whilst  it  palliates  the  count- 
less diseases  of  society  ?  The  poor  are  set  to 
labor,  — for  what?  Not  the  food  for  which 
thej  famish;  not  the  blankets  for  want  of 
which  their  babes  are  frozen  by  the  cold  of 
their  miserable  hovels ;  not  those  comforts  of 
civilization  without  which  civilized  man  is  far 
more  miserable  than  the  meanest  savage,  op- 
pressed as  he  is  by  all  its  insidious  evils,  withm 
the  daily  and  taunting  prospect  of  its  innumer- 
able benefits  assiduously  exnibited  before  him : 
—  no  ^  for  the  pride  of  power,  for  the  miaerable 
isolation  of  pride,  for  tue  false  pleasures  of  the 
hundredth  Jwrt  of  society.  No  greater  evi- 
dence is  afforded  of  the  wide  extended  and 
radical  mistakes  of  oivilizad  man  than  this 
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fact :  those  arts  which  are  essential  to  his  rery 
being  are  held  in  the  groatest  contempt ;  em- 
ployments are  lucrative  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
their  usefulness  ;  ^  the  jeweller,  the  toyman, 
the  actor  g:ains  fame  and  wealth  by  the  exercise 
of  his  oseless  and  ridiculous  art ;  whilst  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  earth,  he  without  whom  society 
must  cease  to  subsist,  struegles  through  con- 
tempt and  penni7,  and  perishes  by  that  famine 
which,  but  for  his  unceasing  exertions,  wonld 
antiihiiate  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  insult  common  sense  by  insisting  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  natural  e<iuality  of  man. 
The  question  is  not  concerning  its  desirableness, 
but  its  practicability ;  so  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
it  is  desirable.  That  state  of  human  society 
which  approaches  nearer  to  an  equal  partition 
of  its  benefits  and  evils  should,  cceUria  paribus, 
be  preferred ;  but  so  long  as  we  conceive  that  a 
wanton  expenditure  of  human  labor,  not  for  the 
necessities,  not  even  for  the  luxuries  of  the  mass 
of  society,  bat  for  the  egotism  and  ostentation 
of  a  few  of  its  members,  is  defensible  on  the 
ground  of  public  justice,  so  long  we  neglect 
to  approximate  to  the  redemption  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Labor  is  required  for  physical,  and  leisure 
for  moral  improvement:  from  the  former  of 
these  advantages  the  rich,  and  ^m  the  latter 
the  poor,  by  the  inevitable  conditions  of  their 
respective  situations,  are  precluded.  A  state 
which  should  combine  the  advantages  of  both 
wonld  be  subjected  to  the  evils  of  neither.  He 
that  is  deficient  in  firm  health  or  vigorous  in- 
tellect is  but  half  a  man.  Hence  it  follows  that 
to  subject  the  laboring  classes  to  unnecessary 
labor  IS  wantonly  depriving  them  of  any  oppor- 
tunities of  intellectual  improvement ;  and  that 
the  rich  are  heaping  up  for  their  own  mischief 
the  disease,  lassitude  and  ennni  by  which  their 
existence  ui  rendered  an  intolerable  burden. 

English  reformers  exclaim  against  sinecures, 
but  the  true  pension  list  is  the  rent-roll  of  the 
landed  proprietors.  Wealth  is  a  power  usurped 
by  the  few,  to  compel  the  many  to  labor  for 
their  benefit.  The  laws  which  support  this 
ssrstem  derive  their  force  ^m  the  ignorance  and 
mdulitv  of  its  victims ;  they  are  the  result  of 
a  conspiracy  of  the  few  against  the  many  who 
are  themselves  obliged  to  purchase  this  pre- 
eminence by  the  loss  of  all  real  comfort. 


*  The  commodities  that  substantially  contrib- 
ute to  the  subsistence  of  the  human  species 
form  a  Tery  short  catalogne  ;  they  demand  from 
OS  but  a  slender  portion  of  industry.  If  these 
only  were  produced,  and  sufficiently  produced, 
the  species  of  man  would  be  continued.  If  the 
labor  necessarilv  required  to  produce  them  were 
equitabW  divided  among  the  poor,  and,  still 
more,  if  it  were  equitably  divided  among  all. 
each  man^s  share  of  labor  wonld  be  light,  ana 
his  portion  of  leisure  would  be  ample.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  leisure  wonld  have  been 

>  Bee  BooaMso,  De  VlnSgalUi  parmi  let  Sommm, 


of  small  comparative  value :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  applied 
to  the  most  important  purposes.  Those  hours 
which  are  not  required  for  the  production  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  maybe  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding,  the  enlarging 
our  stock  of  knowledge,  the  refining  our  taste, 
and  thus  opening  to  us  new  and  more  exquisite 
sources  of  enjoyment. 

*  It  was  perhaps  necessary  that  a  period  of 
monopoly  and  oppression  should  subsist  before 
a  period  of  cultivated  equality  could  subsist. 
Savages  perhaps  would  never  have  been  excited 
to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  invention  of 
art  but  by  the  narrow  motives  which  such  a 
period  aifords.  But  surely,  after  the  savage 
state  has  ceased  and  men  have  set  out  in  the 
glorious  career  of  discovery  and  invention, 
monopoly  and  oppression  cannot  be  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  returning  to  a  state  of 
barbarism.'  —  Godwin's  Enauirer,  Essay  II. 
See  also  Political  Justice,  book  VIII.,  chap.  ii. 

It  is  a  calculation  of  this  admirable  author 
that  all  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life  might 
be  produced,  if  society  would  divide  the  labor 
equally  among  its  members,  bv  each  individual 
being  employed  in  labor  two  hours  during  the 
day. 

V.  112,113:  — 

or  religion 
Drives  his  wife  raving  msd. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  con^derable 
accomphshmentsand  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
family,  whom  the  Christian  religion  has  gonded 
to  incurable  insanity.  A  parallel  case  is,  I  be- 
lieve, within  the  experience  of  every  physician. 
Nam  jam  ssepe  homines  patriam  caro«que  pMrentis 
Prodidenmt,  vitare  Aoheruala  templa  petentea. 

LucretiuB,  iii.  86. 

V.  189:  — 

Even  love  it  sold. 

Not  even  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  ex- 
empt from  the  despotism  of  positive  institution. 
Law  pretends  even  to  govern  the  indisciplinable 
wanderings  of  passion,  to  put  fetters  on  the 
clearest  deductions  of  reason,  and,  by  appeals 
to  the  will,  to  subdue  the  involuntary  affections 
of  our  nature.    Love  is  inevitably  conse<iuent 
upon  the  perception  of  loveliness.    Love  withers  .^ 
under  constraint ;  its  very  essence  is  liberty ;  it    6 
M  compatible  neither  with  obedience,  jealousy   ^ 
nor  fear:  it  is  there  most  pure^  perfect  and 
unlimitea,  where  its  votaries  live  m  confidence, 
and  unreserve. 


JSow  long  then  ought  the  sexual  connection 
to  last  ?  what  law  ought  to  specify^  the  extent 
of  the  grievances  which  should  limit  its  dura- 
tion ?  A  husband  and  wife  ought  to  continue 
so  long  united  as  they  love  each  other ;  any  law 
which  should  bind  them  to  cohabitation  for  one 
moment  after  the  decay  of  their  affection  would 
be  a  most  intolerable  tyranny  and  the  most  un- 
worthy of  tolerataon.  How  odious  an  usurpa- 
tion of  the  right  of  private  judgment  should 
that  law  be  considered  which  should  make 
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the  ties  of  friendship  indissoluble,  in  spite  of 
the  caprices,  the  inconstancy,  the  fallibility 
and  capacity  for  improvement  of  the  hnman 
mind  1  Ana  by  so  much  would  the  fetters  of 
love  be  heavier  and  more  unendurable  than 
those  of  friendship  as  love  is  more  vehement  and 
capricious,  more  dependent  on  those  delicate 
peculiarities  of  imagination,  and  less  capable  of 
reduction  to  the  ostensible  merits  of  the  object. 

The  state  of  society  in  which  we  exist  is  a 
mixture  of  feudal  savageness  and  imperfect 
civilization.  The  narrow  and  unenlightened 
morality  of  the  Christian  religion  b  an  aggra- 
vation of  these  evils.  It  is  not  even  until  lately 
that  mankind  have  admitted  that  happiness  is 
the  sole  end  of  the  science  of  ethics  as  of  all 
other  sciences ;  and  that  the  f  anatieal  idea  of 
mortifying  the  flesh  for  the  love  of  Qod  has 
been  cus(»urded.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  an  ig^ 
norant  collegian  adduce,  in  favor  of  Christiaii- 
ity,  its  hostutty  to  every  worldly  feeling  I  ^ 

But  if  hapi)iness  be  the  object  of  mondity,  of 
all  human  unions  and  disunions ;  if  the  worthi- 
ness of  every  action  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  pleasurable  sensation  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce;  then  the  connection  of  the 
sexes  is  so  long  sacred  as  it  contributes  to  the 
comfort  of  the  parties,  and  is  naturally  dis- 
solved when  its  evils  are  greater  than  its  bene- 
fits. There  is  nothing  inmioral  in  this  separa- 
tion. Constancy  has  nothing  virtuous  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  pleasure  it  confers,  and 
partakes  of  the  temporizing  spirit  of  vice  in 
proportion  as  it  endures  tanaelsr  moral  defects  of 
magnitude  in  the  object  of  its  indiscreet  choice. 
Love  is  free;  to  promise  forever  to  love  the 
same  woman  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  pro- 
mise to  believe  the  same  creed ;  such  a  vow, 
in  both  cases,  excludes  us  from  all  inquirv; 
The  language  of  the  votarist  is  this.  *Tne 
woman  I  now  love  may  be  infinitely  inferior  to 
many  others ;  the  creed  I  now  profess  may  be  a 
mass  of  errors  and  absurdities ;  but  I  exclude 
myself  from  all  future  infonnation  as  to  the 
amiability  of  the  one  and  the  truth  of  the  other, 
resolving  blindlv,  and  in  spite  of  oonvictidn,  to 
adhere  to  them.'  Is  this  the  language  of  deli- 
cacy and  reason  ?  Is  the  love  of  such  a  frigid 
heart  of  more  worth  than  its  belief? 

The  present  s^tem  of  constraint  does  no 
more,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  than  make 
hjrpocrites  or  open  enemies.  Persons  of  deU- 
eacy  and  virtue,  unhappily  united  to  one  whom 
they  find  it  impossible  to  love,  spend  the  love- 
liest season  of  their  life  in  unproductive  efforts 
to  appear  otherwise  than  they  are,  for  the  sake 
of  the  feelings  of  their  partner  or  the  welfare 
of  their  mutual  offspring ;  those  of  less  generos- 
it]r  and  refinement  openly  avow  their  disap- 
pointment, and  linger  out  the  remnant  of  that 
nnioUf  which  only  death  can  dissolve,  in  a  state 

^  The  first  ChrlaHsn  emperor  made  s  law  1^  which 
sedootlon  was  ponlshed  with  death:  if  the  female 
plesdsd  her  own  consent,  she  also  wss  punished  with 
oeath ;  if  the  parents  endeavored  to  screen  the  criminals, 
they  were  banished  and  their  estates  were  confiscated ; 
the  slaves  who  might  ne  aooessozy  were  boned  alive, 


of  incurable  bickering  and  hostility.  The  earty 
education  of  their  children  takes  its  oolor  from 
the  squabbles  of  the  parents ;  they  are  nnraed 
in  a  systematio  school  ot  ill  humor,  violence, 
and  falsehood.  Had  they  been  suffei^ed  to  part 
at  the  moment  when  indifference  rendered  tiieir 
union  irksome,  they  would  have  been  spared 
many  years  of  misery ;  thejr  would  have  con- 
nected themselves  more  suitably  and  would 
have  found  that  happiness  in  the  society  of 
more  congenial  partners  which  is  forever  denied 
them  by  the  despotism  of  marriage.  They 
would  have  been  separately  useful  and  happy 
members  of  society,  who,  whilst  united,  were 
mjserable,  and  rendered  misanthropical  by 
misery.  The  conviction  that  wedlock  ia  indis- 
soluble holds  out  the  strongest  of  all  tempta- 
tions to  the  perverse ;  they  indulge  without 
restraint  in  acrimony,  and  all  the  uttle  tyran- 
nies of  domestic  life,  when  they  know  that  theor 
victim  is  without  appeal.  If  this  oonneotion 
were  put  on  a  rational  basis,  each  would  be 
assured  that  habitual  ill  temper  would  termi- 
nate in  separation,  and  would  check  this  vieioaB 
and  dangerous  propensity. 

Prostitution  is  the  legitimate  offmrhig  of 
marriage  and  its  acoompanving  errors.  Women, 
for  no  other  crime  than  having  followed  the 
dictates  of  a  natural  appetite,  are  driven  wiUi 
fury  from  the  comforts  and  sjrmpathiee  of  soci- 
ety. It  is  less  venial  than  murder;  and  the 
punishment  which  is  inflicted  on  her  who  de- 
stroys her  child  to  escape  reproach  is  lighter  than 
the  life  of  agony  and  disease  to  which  the  pro- 
stitute is  irrecoverably  doomed.  Has  a  woman 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  unerring  Nature  ?  soci- 
ety declares  war  against  her,  pitiless  and  eter- 
nal war ;  she  must  be  the  tame  slave,  she  mnat 
make  no  reprisals ;  theirs  is  the  right  of  perse- 
cution, hers  the  duty  of  endurance.  She  lives 
a  life  of  infamy ;  the  loud  and  bitter  laugh  of 
scorn  scares  her  from  all  return.  She  dies  of 
lon^  and  lingering  disease ;  yet  she  is  in  fanlt, 
she  is  the  criminal^  she  the  f  roward  and  untam- 
able child,  — and  society,  forsooth,  the  pore 
and  virtuous  matron,  who  oasts  her  as  an  abor- 
tion from  her  undefiled  bosom  I  Society  avengep 
herself  on  the  criminals  of  her  own  creatioo ; 
she  is  employed  in  anathematizing  the  vice  to- 
day which  yesterday  she  was  the  most  leakNis 
to  teach.  Thus  is  formed  one  tenth  of  the 
population  of  London.  Meanwhile  the  evil  is 
twofold.  Tonnfi[  men,  excluded  by  the  fanati- 
cal idea  of  chastity  from  the  society  of  modest 
and  accomplished  women,  associate  with  these 
vicious  ana  miserable  beings,  destrojrin^  there* 
by  all  those  exquisite  and  delicate  sensibilities 
whose  existence  cold-hearted  worldBnga  have 
denied ;  annihilating  all  genuine  passion,  and 
debasing  that  to  a  selfish  feeling  which  is  the 
of  generosity  and  devotednees.    Their 


or  forced  to  swallow  melted  lead.    Hie  very  < . .  ^ 

of  an  illegal  love  were  faivolved  in  the  oonaeqaenceo  c 
the  sentence.  —  Oibbon*a  DtcHne  and  FbU.  vol.  Ei.  pw 
210.    See  also,  for  the  hatred  of  the  prinsttive  Chris 
tiaas  to  love  aad  even  marriage,  pw  289. 
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body  Mid  mind  alike  emmble  into  a  Mdeons 
'wreek  of  humiinity  ;  idiocy  and  disease  become 
perpetuated  in  their  miserable  offspring,  and 
distant  grenerations  suffer  for  the  bigoted  mo- 
rality of  their  forefathers.  Chastity  is  a  monk- 
ish and  evangelical  superstition,  a  p;reater  foe 
to  natural  temperance  even  than  unmtellectual 
sensuality ;  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  domestic 
happiness,  and  consigns  more  than  half  of  the 
human  race  to  miserv  that  some  few  may  mono- 
polize according  to  law.  A  system  could  not 
well  have  been  devised  more  studiously  hostile 
to  human  happiness  than  marriage. 

I  conceive  that  from  the  abolition  of  mar- 
riage the  fit  and  natural  arrangement  of  sexual 
<5onnection  would  result.  I  by  no  means  assert 
that  the  intercourse  would  be  promiscuous ;  on 
the  contrarv  it  appears  from  the  relation  of 
parent  to  child  that  this  union  is  generally  of 
lone  duration,  and  marked  above  all  others 
witn  generoeitv  and  self-devotion.  But  this  is 
a  subject  which  it  is  periiaps  premature  to  dis- 
enss.  That  which  will  result  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  marriage  will  be  natural  and  right, 
because  choice  and  change  will  be  exempted 
from  restraint. 

In  fact,  religion  and  morality,  as  they  now 
stand,  compose  a  practical  code  of  misery  and 
servitude ;  the  eemus  of  human  happiness  must 
tear  every  leaf  from  the  accursed  book  of  God 
ere  man  can  read  the  inscription  on  his  heart. 
How  would  Morality,  dressed  up  in  stiff  stays 
and  finery,  start  from  her  own  di^rasting  image, 
should  she  look  in  the  mirror  of  Nature  I  ^^^ 

VL  46,46:  — 

To  the  red  and  baleful  ton 
That  faintly  twinkles  there. 

The  north  polar  star  to  which  the  axis  of  the 
earth  in  ite  present  state  of  obliquity  points. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  from  many  oonsider- 
ationa  that  this  obliquity  will  gradually  dimin- 
ish until  the  equator  coincides  with  the  ecliptic ; 
the  nighto  and  days  will  then  become  equal  on 
the  earth  throughout  the  year,  and  probably 
the  seasons  also.  There  is  no  great  extrava- 
gance in  presuming  that  the  progress  of  the 
perpendicularity  of  the  poles  may  be  as  rapid 
as  the  progress  of  intellect ;  or  that  there  should 
be  a  perfect  identity  between  the  moral  and 
physical  improvement  of  the  human^  species. 
It  18  certain  that  wisdom  is  not  compatible  with 
disease,  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
climates  of  the  earth,  health,  in  the  true  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  civilized  man.  Astronomy  teaches  us 
that  the  earth  is  now  in  its  progress,  and  that 
the  poles  are  every  vear  becomingraore  and  more 

Serpendicnlar  to  the  ecliptic.  The  strong  evi- 
enoe  afforded  by  the  history  of  mythology  and 
geological  researches  that  some  event  of  this  na- 
ture has  taken  place  already  affords  a  strong 
presumption  that  this  progress  is  not  merely  an 
oscillation,  as  has  been  surmised  by  some  late 
tstronomers.^  Bones  of  animals  peculiar  to 
I  Laplaoe,  Sfttime  du  Monde* 


the  torrid  zone  have  been  found  in  the  north  ol 
biberia  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio. 
Plants  have  been  found  in  the  fossil  state  in  the 
interior  of  Germany,  which  demand  the  present 
climate  of  Hindostan  for  their  production.* 
The  researches  of  M.  Baillv«  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  a  people  who  inhabited  a  tract  in 
Tartary  49°  north  latitude,  of  greater  antiquity 
than  either  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  or  the 
Chaldeans,  from  whom  these  nations  derived 
their  sciences  and  theology.  We  find  from  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  that  Britain,  Ger> 
many,  and  France  were  much  colder  than  at 
present,  and  that  their  great  rivers  were  an- 
nually frozen  over.  Astronomy  teaches  us 
also  that  since  this  period  the  obliquity  of  the 
earth's  position  has  been  considerably  dimin* 
ished. 

VI.  171-173:  — 

No  atom  of  this  turbolenoe  fulfils 
A  vague  and  unneceMitated  task. 
Or  acta  bat  as  it  moat  and  ought  to  act. 

Deux  exemples  serviront  k  nous  rendre  plus 
sensible  le  principe  qui  vient  d*6tre  poe^ ;  nous 
emprunterons  Fnne  du  phvsique  et  Tautre  du 
moral.  Dans  un  tourbillon  de  poussi^re  quMl^ve 
un  vent  imp^tueux,  quelque  confus  qu^il  paraisse 
h  nos  yeux  ;  dans  la  plus  affreuse  tempSte  ex- 
cite par  des  vents  opposes  qui  soul^vent  les 
fiots,  il  nV  a  pas  une  seule  mol^ule  de  pous^ 
si^re  on  d'eau  oui  soit  plac^  an  hazard^  qui 
n'ait  sa  cause  suffisante  pour  occuper  le  lieu  oQ 
elle  se  trouve,  et  qui  n'agisse  ri[^urensement 
de  la  roani^re  dont  eUe  doit  agir.  Une  g^ 
m^tre  qu*  connaStrait  exactement  les  diff^ren* 
tes  forces  qui  agissent  dans  ces  deux  cas,  et  les 
propri^t^  des  mol^nles  qui  sont  mues,  aemon- 
trerait  que  d'apnto  des  causes  donn^,  chaque 
mol4cule  agit  pr^is^ment  oomme  elle  doit  agir, 
et^ne  pent  agir  autrement  qu'elle  ne  fait. 

Dans  les  convulsions  terribles  qui  attest 
auelquefois  les  soci^t^  politiques,  et  qui^  pro- 
auisent  souvent  le  renversement  d'un  empire,  i) 
n*y  a  pas  une  seule  action,  une  seule  parole,  um' 
seule  pens^,  une  seule  volenti,  une  seule  {Mis- 
sion dans  les  agens  qui  conoourent  4  la  revolution 
comme  destruoteurs  on  comme  victimes,  qui  ne 
soit  n^cessaire.  qui  n*agisse  comme  elle  doit  agiri 
qui  n*op^re  intalliblement  les  effets  qu*elle  doit 
op^rer,  suivant  la  place  qu*occupent  ces  agens 
dans  ce  tourbillon  moral.  Cela  paraitrait  Evi- 
dent pour  nne  intelligence  qui  serait  en  ^tat  de 
saisir  et  d^appr^der  toutes  les  actions  et  re- 
actions des  esprits  et  des  corps  de  ceux  qui  oon- 
tribuent  k  cette  revolution. 

Systhne  de  la  Nature^  vol.  i.  p*  44. 

VI.  198:  — 

Neccadty,  thoo  mother  of  the  world  t 

He  who  asserts  the  doctrine  of  Neeessitv 
means  that,  contemplating  the  events  which 
compose  the  mond  and  material  universe,  he 
beholds  only  an  immense  and  unintemipted 

>Oabaaia,  JtapporU  du  PhyHqve  et  dm  Bforai  d« 
V Homme,  vol.  it  p.  406.  ^  „  .    , 

>  BaiUy,  LettreM  mr  le*  Scienea,  h  VolUtiri, 
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chain  of  causes  and  effects,  no  one  of  which 
could  occupy  any  other  place  than  it  does  occupy, 
or  act  in  any  other  place  than  it  does  act.  The 
idea  of  Necessity  is  ohtained  by  our  experience 
of  the  connection  between  objects,  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  operations  of  Nature,  the  constant 
conjunction  of  similar  events,  and  the  conse- 
quent inference  of  one  from  the  other.  Man- 
kind are  therefore  agreed  in  the  admission  of 
Necessity  if  they  admit  that  these  two  circum- 
stances take  place  in  voluntary  action.  Motiye 
is  tovolantcurv  action  in  the  human  mind  what 
cause  is  to  effect  in  the  material  universe.  The 
word  liberty,  as  applied  to  mind,  is  analogous  to 
the^  word  chance  as  applied  to  matter;  they 
spring  from  an  ignorance  of  the  certainty  of  the 
conjunction  of  antecedents  and  consequents. 

Cvery  human  being  is  irresistibly  impelled  to 
act  precisely  as  he  does  act ;  ^  in  the  eternity 
which  preceded  his  birth  a  chain  of  causes  was 
generated,  which,  operatine^  under  the  name  of 
motives,  make  it  impossible  that  any  thought 
of  his  mind  or  any  action  of  his  life  should  be 
otherwise  than  it  is.  Were  -the  doctrine  of 
Necessity  false,  the  human  mind  would  no 
longer  be  a  legitimate  object  «f  science ;  from 
like  causes  it  would  be  in  vain  that  we  should 
expect  like  effects ;  the  strongest  motive  would 
no  longer  be  paramount  over  the  conduct ;  all 
knowl^ge  would  be  vague  and  undeterminate ; 
we  could  not  predict  with  any  certainty  that  we 
might  not  meet  as  an  enemy^  to-morrow  him 
with  whom  we  have  parted  in  friendship  to- 
night ;  the  most  probable  inducements  and  the 
dearest  reasonings  would  lose  the  invariable 
influence  they  possess.  The  contrary  of  this  is 
demonstrably  the  fact.  ^  Similar  circumstances 
produce  the  same  unvariable  effects.  The  pre- 
cise character  and  motives  of  any  man  on  any 
occasion  being  given,  the  moral  philosopher 
could  predict  his  actions  with  as  much  certainty, 
as  the  natural  philosopher  could  predict  the 
effects  of  the  mixture  of  any  particular  chemi- 
cal substances.  Whv  is  the  aged  husbandman 
more  experienced  than  the  youn^  beginner? 
Because  there  is  a  uniform,  undeniable  Neces- 
ntv  in  the  operations  of  the  material  universe. 
Why  is  the  old  statesnuui  more  skilful  than  the 
raw  politician  ?  Because  relying  on -the  neces- 
sary conjunction  of  motive  and  action,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  produce  moral  effects  by  the  application 
of  those  moral  causes  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  effectual.  Some  actions  may  be 
found  to  which  we  can  attach  no  motives,  but 
these  are  the  effects  of  causes  with  which  we  are 
nnacquainted.  Hence  the  relation  which  motive 
bean  to  voluntarv  action  is  that  of  cause  to 
effect ;  nor,  placed  in  this  point  of  view,  is  it, 
or  ever  has^  it  been,  the  subject  of  popular 
or  philosophical  dispute.  None  but  the  few 
fanatics  who  are  engaged  in  the  herculean  task 
of  reconciling  the  justice  of  their  Qod  with  the 
misery  of  man  will  longer  outrage  common  sense 
by  the  supposition  of  an  event  without  a  cause, 
a  voluntaiy  action  without  a  motive.  History, 
poUtics,  morals,  criticisms,  all  grounds  of  rea- 
■oaingt,  all  priaeiples  of  science,  alike  assume 


the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Neoesmty.  No 
farmer  carrying  his  com  to  market  doubts  ihm 
sale  of  it  at  the  market  price.  The  master  of  * 
manufactory  no  more  doubts  that  he  can  pur- 
chase the  human  labor  necessary  for  his  pur- 
poses than  that  his  machinery  will  act  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  act. 

But,  whilst  none  have  scrupled  to  admit 
Necessity  as  influencing  matter,  many  have  dis- 
puted its  dominion  over  mind.  Independently 
of  its  militating  with  the  received  ideas  of  the 
justice  of  Qod,  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  to^  a 
superficial  inquiry.  When  the  mind  observes  its 
own  operations,  it  feels  no  connection  of  motive 
and  action :  but  as  we  know  '  nothing  more  of 
causation  than  the  constant  conjunction  of  ob- 
jects and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from 
the  other,  as  we  find  that  these  two  circum- 
stances are  universally  allowed  to  have  place  in 
voluntary  action,  we  may  be  easily  led  to  own 
that  they  are  snbiected  to  the  necessity  common 
to  all  causes.'  The  actions  of  the  will  have  a 
regular  conjunction  with  circumstances  and 
duffacters ;  motive  is  to  voluntary  action  what 
cause  is  to  effect.  But  the  only  idea  we  can 
form  of  causation  is  a  constant  conjunction  of 
similar  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  of 
one  from  the  other ;  wherever  this  is  the  case 
Necessibr  is  clearly  established. 

The  idea  of  liberty,  applied  metaphorically  to 
the  will,  has  sprung  from  a  misconception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  power.      What  is 

Sower?  —  id  quod  potest,  that  which  can  pro- 
uce  any  given  effect.  To  deny  power  is  to 
say  that  nothing  can  or  has  the  power  to  be  or 
act.  In  the  only  true  sense  of  the  word  power 
it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  lodestone  as 
to  the  human  will.  Do  you  think  these 
motives,  which  I  shall  present,  are  powerful 


enough  to  rouse  him  ?  is  a  question  just  as  c 
mon  as.  Do  jon  think  this  lever  has  the  power 
of  raising  this  weight  ?^  The  advocates  ox  free- 
will assert  that  the  will  has  the  power  of  re- 
fusing to  be  determined  hj  uie  strongest 
motive  ;  but  the  strongest  motive  is  that  which, 
overcoming  all  others,  ultimately  prevails  ;  this 
assertion  therefore  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the 
will  being  ultimately  determined^  by  that  motive 
which  does  determine  it,  which  is  absurd.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  a  man  cannot  resist 
the  strongest  motive  as  that  he  cannot  overcome 
a  physical  impossibility. 

The  doctrine  of  Necessity  tends  to  introdueo 
a  great  change  into  the  established  notions  of 
morality  and  utterly  to  destroy  reliipon.  Re- 
ward and  punishment  must  be  considered  by 
the  Necessarian  merely  as  motives  which  he 
would  employ  in  order  to  procure  the  adontion 
or  abandonment  of  any  given  line  of  conauet. 
Desert,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  would 
no  longer  have  any  meaning ;  and  he  who  should 
inflict  pain  upon  another  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  he  deserved  it  would  only  gratify  his 
revenge  under  pretence  of  satisfying  instioe.  It 
is  not  enough,  sajrs  the  advocate  of  free-will, 
that  a  criminal  should  be  prevented  from  a  re- 
petition of  his  crime ;  he  should  feel  pain,  and 
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his  torments,  when  justly  inflicted,  oag:ht  pre- 
oiBely  to  be  proportioned  to  his  fault.  But 
ntility  is  morality  ;  that  which  is  inoi^able  of 
prodacinpr  happiness  is  useless  ;  and  thoueh  the 
crime  ox  Damiens  must  be  condemned,  yet 
the  frightful  torments  which  revengre,  under 
the  name  of  justice,  inflicted  on  this  unhappy 
man,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  augmented, 
eren  at  the  long  run.  the  stock  of  pleasurable 
sensation  in  the  world .  At  the  same  time  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity  does  not  in  the  least 
diminish  our  disapprobation  of  vice.  The  con- 
viction which  all  feel  that  a  viper  is  a  poisonous 
animal,  and  that  a  tigrer  is  constrained  by  the 
inevitable  condition  of  his  existence  to  devour 
men,  does  not  induce  us  to  avoid  them  lees 
sedulously,  or,  even  more,  to  hesitate  in  destroy- 
ing them ;  but  he  would  surely  be  of  a  hard 
heart,  who,  meeting  with  a  serpent  on  a  desert 
islana  or  in  a  situation  where  it  was  incapable 
of  injurv,  should  wantonly  deprive  it  of  exist- 
ence. A  Necessarian  is  inconsequent  to  his  own 
principles  if  he  indulges  in  hatred  or  contempt : 
the  oompassion  which  he  feels  for  the  criminal 
is  unmixed  with  a  desire  of  injuring  him ;  he 
looks  with  an  elevated  and  dreadless  composure 
npon  the  links  of  the  universal  chain  as  they 
pass  before  his  eyes ;  whilst  cowardice,  curios- 
ity and  inconsistency  only  assail  him  in  propor- 
tion to  the  feebleness  and  indistinctness  with 
which  he  has  perceived  and  rejected  the  delu- 
sions of  free-will. 

Religion  is  the  perception  of  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  principle  of  the  universe. 
But  if  the  principle  of  the  universe  be  not  an 
organic  being,  the  model  and  prototype  of  man, 
the  relation  between  it  and  human  beings  is 
absolutely  none.  Without  some  insight  into  its 
will  respecting  our  actions  religion  is  nugatory 
and  vain.  But  wiU  is  only  a  mode  of  animal 
mind ;  moral  qualities  also  are  such  as  only  a 
human  being  can  possess ;  to  attribute  them  to 
the  principle  of  the  universe  is  to  annex  to  it 
properties  incompatible  with  any  possible  defi- 
nition of  its  nature.^  It  is  probable  Uiat  the 
word  God  was  originally  only  an  expression 
denoting  the  unknown  cause^  of  the  known 
events  which  men  perceived  in  the  universe. 
By  the  vnlgar  mistake  of  a  metaphor  for  a 
real  beincr,  of  a  word  for  a  thini^,  it  became  a 
man  endowed  with  human  qualities  and  gov- 
erning the  universe  as  an  earthly  monarch 
governs  his  kingdom.  Their  addresses  to  this 
imaginary  being,  indeed,  are  much  in  the  same 
style  as  those  of  subjects  to  a  king.  They 
acknowledge  his  benevolence,  deprecate  his 
anger  and  supplicate  his  favor. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  teaches  us  that 
in  no  case  could  any  event  have  happened  other- 
wise than  it  did  happen,  and  that,  if  God  is  the 
author  of  good,  he  is  also  the  author  of  evil ; 
that,  if  he  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  the 
one,  he  is  entitled  to  our  hatred  for  the  other ; 
that,  admitting  the  existence  of  this  hypothetio 
being,  he  is  also  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an 
immutable  Necessity.  It  is  plain  that  the  same 
arguments  which  prove  that  Gk>d  is  the  anthor 


of  food,  light  and  life,  prove  him  also  to  be  the 
author  of  poison,  darkness  and  death.  The 
wide-wasting  earthquake,  the  storm,  the  battle 
and  the  tyranny  are  attributable  to  this  hypo- 
thetic being  in  the  same  degree  as  the  fairest 
forms  of  Nature,  sunshine,  liberty^  and  peace. 

But  we  are  taught  by  the  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity that  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  the 
universe  otherwise  than  as  the  events  to  which 
we  apply  these  epithets  have  relation  to  our 
own  peculiar  mode  of  being.  StiU  less  than 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  Qod  will  the  doctrine 
of  Necessity  accord  with  the  belief  of  a  future 
state  of  pumshment.  Qod  made  man  such  as 
he  is  and  then  damned  him  for  being  so ;  for  to 
say  that  God  was  the  anthor  of  all  good,  and 
man  the  author  of  all  evil,  is  to  say  that  one 
man  made  a  straight  line  and  a  crooked  one, 
and  another  man  made  the  incongruity. 

A  Mahometan  story,  much  to  the  present 
pui^ose,  is  recorded,  wherein  Adam  and  Moses 
are  mtroduced  disputing  before  God  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  ^Thou,'  savs  Moses.  *art 
Adam,  whom  God  created  and  animated  with 
the  breath  of  life  and  caused  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  angels,  and  placed  in  Paradise,  from 
whence  mankind  have  been  expelled  for  thy 
fault.*  Whereto  Adam  answered,  *Thou  art 
Moses,  whom  God  chose  for  his  apostle  and  en- 
trusted with  his  word  by  giving  thee  the  tables 
of  the  law  and  whom  he  vouchsafed  to  admit 
to  discourse  with  himself.  How  many  years 
dost  thou  find  the  law  was  written  before  I  was 
created  ? '  Savs  Moses,  *  Forty.'  *  And  dost 
thou  not  find,*  replied  Adam,  *  these  words 
therein,  —  **And  Adam  rebelled  against  his 
Lord  and  transgressed  **  ?  *  Which  Moses  con- 
fessing, *  Dost  thou  therefore  blame  me,*  con- 
tinued he,  ^for  doing  that  which  God- wrote  of 
me  that  I  should  do,  forty  vears  before  I  was 
oreat.ed,  nay,  for  what  was  decreed  concerning 
me  fifty  thousand  years  before  the  creation  ot 
heaven  and  earth  ?  *  —  Sale*s  PreHminary  DU- 
course  to  the  Koran,  p.  164. 

VIL13:  — 

There  is  no  Ood  I 

This  negation  must  be  understood  solely  to 
affect  a  creative  Deity.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
pervading  Spirit,  coetemal  with  the  universe, 
remains  unshaken. 

A  close  examination  of  the  validity  of  the 
proofs  adduced  to  suppport  any  proposition  is 
the  only  secure  way  oi  attaining  truth,  on  the 
advantages  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  des- 
cant ;  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
Diety  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  that  it 
cannot  be  too  minutely  investigated ;  in  oonse-. 
ciuence  of  this  conviction  we  proceed  briefly  and 
impartially  to  examine  the  proofs  which  have 
been  adduced.  It  is  necessary  first  to  consider 
the  nature  of  belief. 

When  a  proposition  is  offered  to  the  mind,  it 
perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 
ideas  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  perception 
of  their  agreement  is  termed  Miif,  Many 
obstacles  frequently  prevent  this  perception  from 
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being  immediate :  these  the  mind  attempts  to 
remove  in  order  that  the  pereeptiou  may  be  dis- 
tinct. The  mind  is  active  in  the  investifpation 
in  order  to  perfect  the  state  of  perception  of  the 
relation  which  the  component  ideas  of  the  pro- 
position bear  to  each,  which  is  passive  ;  the  in- 
vestigation being  confused  with  the  perception 
has  mduced  naany  falsely  to  imagine  that  the 
mind  is  active  in  belief,  —  that  belief  b  an  act 
of  volition,  —  in  consec^uence  of  which  it  may 
be  regulated  by  the  mind.  Pursuing,  continu- 
ing this  mistaKO,  they  have  attached  a  degree 
of  criminality  to  disbelief,  of  which  in  its 
nature  it  is  incapable ;  it  is  equally  incapable 
of  merit. 

Belief,  then,  is  a  passion,  the  strength  of 
which,  like  every  other  passion,  is  in  precise 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  excitement. 

The  degrees  of  excitement  are  three. 

The  senses  are  tlie  sources  of  all  knowledge 
to  the  mind ;  consequently  their  evidence  claims 
the  strongest  assent. 

The  decision  of  the  mind,  founded  upon  our 
own  experience,  derived  from  these  sources, 
claims  tne  next  degree. 

The  experience  of  others,  which  addresses 
itself  to  tne  former  one,  occupies  the  lowest 
degree. 

(A  graduated  scale,  on  which  should  be 
marked  the  capabilities  of  propositions  to  ap- 
proach to  the  test  of  the  senses,  would  be  a  just 
barometer  of  the  belief  which  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  them.) 

Consequently  no  testimony  can  be  admitted 
which  is  contrary  to  reason ;  reason  is  founded 
on  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

Every^  proof  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these 
three  divisions.  It  is  to  be  considered  what  ar- 
guments we  receive  from  each  of  them,  which 
should  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

1st.  The  evidence  of  the  senses.  If  the  Deity 
should  appear  to  us,  if  he  should  convioce  our 
senses  oi  his  existence,  this  revelation  would 
necessarily  command  belief.  Those  to  whom 
the  Deity  has  thus  appeared  have  the  strongest 
possible  conviction  of  his  existence.  But  the 
God  of  theologians  is  incapable  of  local  visi- 
bility. 

2nd.  Reason.  It  is  urged  that  man  knows 
that  whatever  is  must  either  have  had  a  begin- 
ning, or  have  existed  from  all  eternity  ;  he  also 
knows  that  whatever  is  not  eternal  must  have 
had  a  cause.  When  this  reasoning  is  applied  to 
the  universe,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was 
created ;  until  that  is  clearly  demonstrated,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  has  endured 
from  all  eternity.  We  must  prove  design  be- 
fore we  can  infer  a  designer.  The  only  idea 
which  we  can  form  of  causation  is  derivable 
from  the  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  and 
the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other. 
In  a  case  where  two  propositions  are  diametri- 
cally opposite,  the  mind  believes  that  which  is 
least  incomprehensible :  it  is  easier  to  suppose 
that  the  universe  has  existed  from  all  eternity 
than  to  conceive  a  being  beyond  its  limits  ca- 
pable of  creating  it ;  if  the  mind  sinks  beneath 


the  weight  of  one,  is  it  an  alleviatioii  to  i 
the  intolerability  of  the  burden  ? 

The  other  argument,  which  is  founded  on  a 
man^s  knowledge  of  his  own  existence,  stands 
thus.  A  man  knows  not  only  that  he  now  is, 
but  that  once  he  was  not:  consequently  there 
must  have  been  a  cause.  But  our  idea  of  causa- 
tion is  alone  derivable  from  the  constant  con- 
junction of  objects  and  the  consequent  uder- 
ence  of  one  from  the  other;  and,  reasoning 
experimentally,  we  can  only  infer  from  effects 
causes  exactlv  adequate  to  those  effects.  But 
there  certainly  is  a  generative  power  which  is 
effected  by  cert^  instrumente;  we  cannot 
prove  that  it  is  inherent  iu  these  iustmmenfcs ; 
nor  is  the  contrary  hypothesis  capable  of  de- 
monstration. We  admit  that  the  generative 
power  is  incomprehensible :  but  to  suppose  that 
the  same  effect  is  producea  by  an  eternal,  om- 
niscient, omnipotent  being  leaves  the  cause  in 
the  same  obscurity,  but  renders  it  more  iDoom- 
prehensible. 

3rd.  Testimony.  It  b  required  that  testi- 
mony should  not  be  contrary  to  reason.  The 
testimony  that  the  Deity  convinces  the  senses 
of  men  of  his  existence  can  only  be  admitted  by 
us,  if  our  mind  considers  it  less  probable  that 
these  men  should  have  been  deceived  than  that 
the  Deity  should  have  appeared  to  them.  Oar 
reason  can  never  admit  the  testimony  of  men 
who  not  only  declare  that  they  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  miracles,  but  that  the  E)eity  was  irra- 
tional; for  he  commanded  that  he  should  be 
believed,  he  proposed  the  highest  rewards  for 
faith,  eternal  punishments  for  disbelief.^  We 
can  only  command  voluntary  actions ;  belief  is 
not  an  act  of  volition  ;  the  mind  is  even  pasnve, 
or  involuntarily  active  ;  from  this  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  no  sufficient  testimony,  or  rather 
that  testimony  is  insufficient  to  prove  the  being 
of  a  God.  It  has  been  before  shown  that  it 
cannot  be  deduced  from  reason.  Theyalooe, 
then,  who  have  been  convinced  by  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  can  believe  it. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  proob 
from  either  of  the  three  sources  of  oonvictioii, 
the  mind  cannot  believe  the  existence  of  a  crea- 
tive God :  it  is  also  evident  that,  as  belief  is  a 
passion  of  the  mind,  no  degree  of  criminality  is 
attachable  to  disbelief ;  and  that  they  only  are 
reprehensible  who  neglect  to  remove  the  taJao 
medium  through  which  their  mind  views  aav 
subject  of  discussion.  Every  reflecting  mind 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity. 

Qod  is  an  hypothesis,  and,  as  such,  stands  in 
need  of  proof ;  the  onus  probandi  rests  on  the 
theist.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says:  ^  Hypotheses 
non  fingo,  quicouid  enim  ex  phienoraenis  non 
deducitur  hypothesis  vocanda  est,  et  hypothesis 
vel  metaphysiciB,  vel  physion,  vel  qualitatam 
occiUtarum,  seu  mechanicas,  in  jphilosophifi  lo- 
cum non  habent.'  To  b}\  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  creative  God  apply  this  valuable  rule. 
We  see  a  variety  of  bodies  possessing  a  variety 
of  powers ;  we  merely  know  their  effects ;  we 
are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  with  req^yeet  to  tbesr 
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eMencee  and  oaasee.  These  Newton  calls  the 
phenomena  of  things ;  bnt  the  pride  of  nhiloti- 
ophy  is  unwilling  to  admit  its  ignorance  of  their 
eausee.  From  the  phenomena,  which  are  the 
objects  of  our  senses,  we  attempt  to  infer  a 
oauae^  which  we  call  Ood,  and  gratuitously  en- 
dow it  with  all  negative  and  contradictoi^ 
qualities.  From  this  hypothesis  we  invent  this 
general  name  to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  causes 
and  essences.  The  being,  ^dled  God,  by  no 
means  answers  with  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  Newton ;  it  bears  every  mark  of  a  veil 
woven  by  philosophical  conceit  to  hide  the  ig- 
norance of  philosophers  even  from  themselves. 
They  borrow  the  threads  of  its  texture  from  the 
anthropomorphism  of  the  vulgar.  Words  have 
been  used  by  sophists  for  the  same  purposes, 
from  the  *  occult  qualities '  of  the  Peripatetics 
to  the  ^uvium  of  Boyle  and  the  crinities  or 
nebuUz  of  Herschel.  God  is  renresented  as  in- 
finite, eternal,  incomprehensible ;  he  is  con- 
tained under  every  prtedicate  in  non  that  the 
lof(ic  of  ignorance  could  fabricate.  Even  his 
worshippers  allow  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  idea  of  him ;  they  exclaim  with  the  French 
poet. 

Pour  dire  ce  quHl  est^  ilfavt  Hre  lui-^ime, 

ly 

Lord  Bacon  says,  that  *  atheism^  leaves  to 
man  reason,  philosophy^  natural  piety,  laws, 
reputation,  and  everytnmg'  that  can  serve  to 
conduct  him  to  virtue;  but  superstition  de- 
stroys all  these,  and  erects  itself  into  a  tyranny 
over  the  understandings  of  men :  hence  atheism 
never  disturbs  the  government,  but  renders 
roan  more  clear-sighted,  since  he  sees^  nothinfir 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  present  life.* 

Bacon's  MorcU  Essays, 

[Here  a  lone  passage  from  Svsthme  de  la  iVo- 
ture  par  M.  Mirabaud  (Baron  a*Holbach),  Lon- 
don, 1781,  is  omitted  by  the  advice  of  the  general 
editor.] 

The  enlightened  and  benevolent  Pliny  thus 
poblidy  professes  himself  an  atheist:  *Qua- 
propter  effigiem  Dei  formamqne  qnsBrere  im- 
oecillitatis  human»  reor.  Quisquis  est  Deus  (si 
modo  est  alius)  et  quacunque  in  parte,  totus  est 
sensus,  totus  est  visus,  totus^  auoitns.  totus  an- 
imsB,  totus  animi,  totus  sui.  .  .  .  Imperfects 
rero  in  horaine  natnr»  nrsecipua  solatia  ne  deum 
qnidem  posse  omnia.  Namque  nee  sibi  potest 
mortem  consciscere,  si  velit,  quod  homini  dedit 
optimum  in  tantis  vitie  poenis:  nee  mortales 
9temitate  donare,  aut  revocare  defunctos ;  nee 
facere  ut  qui  vixit  non  vixerit,  qui  honores  ges- 
sit  non  gesserit.  nnlluraqne  habere  in  prseterita 
JOB  pneterquam  oblivioms,  atque  (ut  facetis 
qnoque  anrumentis  societas  h«o  cum  deo  copu- 
letur)  ut  bis  dena  vigrinta  non  sint  ant  mult« 
similiter  efficere  non  posse,  per  quie  declaratur 
baud  dubie  natunepotentia  idque  esse  quod 
Deum  Tocemus.'  — Plin.  Nat,  Httt,  ii.  cap.  7. 

The  oonsisteht  Newtonian  is  necessarily  an 
atheist.  See  Sir  W.  I>ruromond*s  Academical 
Questions^  chi^.  liL  —  Sir  W.  seems  to  consider 


the  atheism  to  which  it  leads,  as  a  sufficient 
presumiytion  of  the  falsehood  of  the  sjrstem  of 
gravitation ;  bnt  surelv  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  good  faith  of  philosophy  to  admit  a 
deduction  from  facts  than  an  hypotheeiB  inca- 
pable of  proof,  although  it  might  militate  with 
the  obstinate  preconceptions  of  the  mob.  Had 
this  author,  instead  of  inveighing  agiUnst  the 
^ilt  and  absurdity  of  atheism,  demonstrated 
Its  falsehood,  his  conduct  would  have  been  more 
suited  to  the  modesty  of  the  sceptic  and  the 
toleration  of  the  philosopher. 

Omnia  enim  per  Dei  potentiam  facta  sunt. 
Imp  quia  Natur»  potentia  nulla  est  nisi  ipsa 
Dei  potentia,  oertum  est  nos  eatenus  Dei  poten- 
tiam non  inteUigere,  quatenus  causas  naturales 
ignoramus ;  adeoqne  stnlte  ad  eandera  Dei  po- 
tentiam recurritur,  quando  rei  alicujus  causam 
naturalem,  hoc  est  ipsam  Dei  potentiam,  igno- 
ramus. 

Spinoza,  Tract,  Theologico-Pol,  cap.  i.  p.  14. 

Ahftsoenis,  riM ! 

^Ahasnerus  the  Jew  crept  forth  from  the 
dark  cave  of  Mount  Carmel.  Near  two  thou- 
sand years  have  elapsed  since  he  was  first  gosded 
by  never-ending  restlessness  to  rove  the  globe 
from  pole  to  pole.  When  our  Lord  was  wearied 
with  the  burden  of  his  ponderous  cross  and 
wanted  to  rest  before  the  door  of  Ahasuems.  the 
unfeeling  wretch  drove  him  away  with  brutality. 
The  Saviour  of  numkind  staggered,  sinking* 
under  the  heavy  load,  but  uttered  no  com- 
plaint. An  angel  of  death  appeared  before 
Ahasuems,  and  exclaimed  indignantly,  ^^  Bar- 
barian I  thou  hast  denied  rest  to  the  Son  of 
Blan ;  be  it  denied  thee  also,  until  he  comes  to 
judge  the  world." 

*A  black  demon,  let  loose  from  hell  upon 
Ahasuems,  goads  him  now  from  countrv  to 
country;  he  is  denied  the  consolation  which 
death  affords  and  precluded  from  the  rest  of 
the  peaceful  grave. 

^Ahasuems  crept  forth  from  the  dark  cave 
of  Mount  Carmel ;  he  shook  the  dust  from  his 
beard,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  skulls  heaped 
there  hurled  it  down  the  eminence ;  it  rebounded 
from  the  earth  in  shivered  atoms.  **  This  was 
my  father  I "  roared  Ahasuems.  Seven  more 
skulls  rolled  down  from  rock  to  rock,  while 
the  infuriate  Jew,  following  them  with  ghastly 
looks,  exclaimed  —  **  And  these  were  my 
wives  I "  He  still  continued  to  hurl  down  skull 
after  skull,  roaring  in  dreadful  accents  — 
**  And  these,  and  these,  and  these,  were  my 
children  I  They  cmtld  die,  bnt  I,  reprobate 
wretch,  alas  I  I  cannot  die !  Dreadful  beyond 
conception  is  the  judgment  that  hangs  over  me. 
Jerusalem  fell  —  I  crushed  the  sucking  babe, 
and  precipitated  myjielf  into  the  destructive 
flames.  1  cursed  the  Romans  — bnt,  alas! 
alas !  the  restless  curse  held  me  by  the  hair,  — 
and  I  could  not  die  I 

*'  ^'  Rome,  the  giantess,  fell ;  I  placed  mvseU 
before  the  fallen  statue ;  she  fell,  and  did  not 
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enuh  me.  Nations  sprang  up  and  disappeared 
before  me ;  but  I  remained  and  did  not  die. 
From  doud-enciroled  cliffs  did  I  precipitate 
myself  into  the  ocean  ;  but  the  foammg  billows 
cast  me  upon  the  shore,  and  the  burning  arrow 
of  existence  pierced  mjr  oold  heart  again.  I 
leaped  into  Etna's  flaming  abyss,  and  roared 
witn  the  giants  for  ten  long  months,  polluting 
with  my  groans  the  Mount's  sulphureous  mouth 
—  ah  I  ten  long  months!  The  volcano  fer- 
mented, and  in  a  fiery  stream  of  lava  oast  me 
up.  I  lay  torn  by  the  torture-snakes  of  hell 
anud  the  glowing  cinders,  and  yet  continued  to 
exist.  A  forest  was  on  fire :  I  darted  on  wings 
of  furv  and  despair  into  tne  crackling  wood, 
fire  dropped  upon  me  from  the  trees,  but  the 
flames  onlv  singed  my  limbs :  alas  I  it  could  not 
consume  them.  I  now  mixed  with  the  butchers 
of  mankind  and  plunged  in  the  tempest  of  the 
raging  battle.  I  roared  defiance  to  the  infuri- 
ate Gaul,  defiance  to  the  victorious^  German  ; 
but  arrows  and  spears  rebounded  in  shivers 
from  my  body.  The  Saracen's  flaming  sword 
broke  upon  my  skull ;  balls  in  vain  hissed  upon 
me;  the  lightnings  of  battle  glared  harmless 
around  my  loins ;  in  vmu  did  the  elephant 
trample  on  me,  in  vain  the  iron  hoof  of  the 
wratnful  steed  !  The  mine,  big  with  destrue- 
tive  fwwer,  burst  under  me,  and  hurled  me 
high  in  the  air.  I  fell  on  heaps  of  smoking 
limbs,  but  was  only  singed.  The  giant's  steel 
dub  rebounded  from  mv  body,  the  executioner's 
hand  could  not  strangle  me.  the  tiger's  tooth 
could  not  pierce  me,  nor  would  the  hungry  lion 
in  the  circus  devour  me.  I  cohabited  with 
poisonous  snakes,  and  pinched  the  red  crest  of 
the  dragon.  The  serpent  stung,  but  could  not 
destroy  me.  The  dragon  tormented,  but  dared 
not  to  devour  me.  I  now  provoked  the  fury  of 
tyrants.  I  said  to  Nero,  ^  Thou  art  a  blood- 
hound ! '  I  said  to  Christiern,  *  Thou  art  a  blood- 
hound 1 '  I  said  to  Muley  Ismael,  *  Thou  art  a 
bloodhound ! '  The  tyrants  invented  cruel  tor- 
ments, but  did  not  kill  me.  —  Ha  1  not  to  be  able 
to  die  —  not  to  be  able  to  die  —  not  to  be  permit* 
ted  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life  —  to  be  doomed 
to  be  imprisoned  forever  in  the  clay-formed  dun- 
geon ~  to  be  forever  clogged  with  this  worthless 
body,  its  load  of  diseases  and  infirmities  —  to 
be  condemned  to  hold  for  millenniums  that 
Yawning  monster  Sameness,  and  Time,  that 
hungry  hyena,  ever  bearing  children  ana  ever 
devouring  again  her  offspring !  —  Ha  I  not  to  be 
permitted  to  die  I  Awial  avenger  in  heaven, 
hast  thou  in  thine  armory  of  wrath  a  punish- 
ment more  dreadful  ?  then  let  it  thunder  upon 
me  ;  command  a  hurricane  to  sweep  me  down 
to  the  foot  of  Carmel  that  I  there  may  lie  ex- 
tended ;  may  pant,  and  writhe,  and  die  ! " ' 

TliM  fragment  is  the  translation  of  part  of 
some  Gkrman  work,  whose  title  I  have  vainly 
endeavored  to  discover.  I  picked  it  up,  dirty 
and  torn,  some  years  ago,  in  Linooln's-Inn 
Fields. 

Vn.  135,136:  — 

I  will  beget  A  Son,  toad  he  ihsll  bear 
Ibe  dm  of  all  the  world. 


A  book  is  put  into  our  hands  when  chiHreD, 
called  the  Bible,  the  nurport  of  whose  hisUMy 
is  briefly  this.  That  God  made  the  earth  in  six 
dajrg,  and  there  planted  a  delightful  garden,  in 
which  he  placed  the  first  pair  of  human  beings. 
In  the  midst  of  the  garden  he  planted  a  tree, 
whose  fruit,  although  within  their  reach,  they 
were  forbidden  to  touch.  That  the  Devil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  snake,  peisuaded  them  to  eat  of  this 
fruit;  in  consequence  of  which  God  condemned 
both  them  and  their  posterity  yet  unborn  to 
satisfy  his  justice  by  their  eternal  misery. 
That  four  thousand  years  after  these  events 
(the  human  race  in  the  meanwhile  having  gone 
unredeemed  to  perdition)  God  engendered  with 
the  betrothed  wife  of  a  carpenter  in  Judea 
(whose  virginity  was  nevertheless  uninjured), 
and  begat  a  Son,  whose  name  was  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  who  was  crucified  and  died,  in  order  that 
no  more  men  might  be  devoted  to  hell-fire,  he 
bearing  the  burdten  of  his  Father's  displeasare 
by  proxv.  The  book  states,  in  addition,  that 
the  soul  of  whoever  disbelieves  this  sacrifioe 
will  be  burned  with  everlasting  fire. 

During  many  uree  of  misery  and  darkness  this 
story  gained  impUoit  belief ;  but  at  length  roea 
arose  who  suspected  that  it  was  a  fable  and  tm* 
posture,  and  tnat  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  God,  was  only  a  man  like  themsdvea. 
Bnt  a  numerous  set  of  men,  who  derived  and 
still  derive  immense  emoluments  from  this 
opinion  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  belief,  tdd 
the  vulgar  that  if  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
Bible,  tkey  would  be  damned  to  all  etemitr ; 
and  burned,  imprisoned  and  poisoned  all  tne 
unbiassed  and  unconnected  inquirers  who  occa- 
sionally arose.  They  still  oppress  them,  so  far 
as  the  people,  now  become  more  enlightened, 
will  allow. 

The  belief  in  all  that  the  Bible  contains  is 
called  Christianity.  A  Roman  governor  of 
Jndea,  at  the  instance  of  a  priest-led  mob, 
cracified  a  man  called  Jesus  eignteen  centuries 
ago.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  life,  who  desired 
to  rescue  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  barbarous  and  degrading  superstitions. 
The  common  fate  of  all  who  desire  to  benefit 
mankind  awaited  him.  The  rabble  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  priests  demanded  his  death, 
although  his  very  jndge  made  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  innocence.  Jesns  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  honor  of  that  Qod  with  whom  he 
was  afterwards  confounded.  It  is  of  importance, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  between  the  pretendea 
character  of  this  being  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  his  real  chai^ie- 
ter  as  a  man,  who  for  a  vain  attempt  to  reform 
the  world  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  that 
overbearing  tyranny  which  has  since  so  looi; 
desolated  the  universe  in  his  name.  Whilst 
the  one  is  a  hypocritical  demon,  who  announoes 
himself  as  the  God  of  oompassion  and  pence 
even  whilst  he  stretches  forth  his  blood-red 
hand  with  the  sword  of  discord  to  waste  the 
earth,  having  confessedly  devised  this  scheoia 
of  desolation  from  eternity ;  the  other  stands 
in  the  foremost  list  of  those  true  heroes  wh« 
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have  died  in  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  liberty 
and  have  braved  torture,  contempt  and  poverty 
in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.^ 

The  vulgar,  ever  in  extremes,  became  per- 
suaded that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  a  super- 
natural event.  Testimonies  of  miracles,  so  fre- 
quent in  unenlightened  ages,  were  not  wanting 
to  prove  that  he  was  soroetning  divine.  This 
belief,  rolling  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  met 
with  the  reveries  of  Plato  and  the  reasonings  of 
Aristotle,  and  acquired  force  and  extent,  until 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  became  a  dogma,  which  to 
dispute  was  death,  which  to  doubt  was  infamy. 

Christianity  is  now  the  established  religion. 
He  who  attempts  to  impugn  it  must  be  con- 
tented to  behold  murderers  and  traitors  take 
precedence  of  him  in  pubUo  opinion;  though. 
if  his  genius  be  equal  to  his  courage  and  assisted 
by  a  peculiar  coalition  of  circumstances,  future 
a^ee  may  exalt  him  to  a  divinity  and  persecute 
others  in  his  name,  as  he  was  persecuted  in  the 
name  of  his  predecessor  in  the  homage  of  the 
world. 

The  same  means  that  have  supported  every 
other  popular  belief  have  supported  Christian- 
ity. War,  imprisonment,  assassination  and 
falsehood,  deeds  of  unexampled  and^  incompar- 
able atrocity,  have  made  it  what  it  is.  The 
blood,  shed  by  the  votaries  of  the  God  of 
mercy  and  peace  since  the  establishment  of  his 
religion,  would  probably  suffice  to  drown  all 
other  sectaries  now  on  the  habitable  globe. 
We  derive  from  our  ancestors  a  faith  thus  fos- 
tered and  supported ;  we  quarrel,  persecute  and 
hate  for  its  maintenance.  Even  under  a  {i:ov- 
emment  which,  whilst  it  infringes  the  ver^  right 
of  thought  and  speech,  boasts  of  permitting  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  a  man  is  pilloried  ana  im- 
prisoned because  he  is  a  deist,  and  no  one  raises 
Lis  voice  in  the  indignation  of  outraged  human- 
ity. But  it  is  ever  a  proof  that  the  falsehood 
of  a  proposition  is  felt  by  those  who  nse^  co- 
ercion, not  reasoning,  to  procure  its  admission : 
and  a  dispassionate  observer  would  feel  himself 
more  powerfully  interested  in  favor  of  a  man 
who,  depending  on  the  truth  of  his  opinions, 
simply  stated  his  reasons  for  entertaining  them, 
than  in  that  of  his  agrgreesor  who,  daringly 
avowing  his  unwillingness  or  incapacity  to  an- 
swer them  by  argument,  proceeded  to  repress 
the  energies  and  break  the  spirit  of  their  pro- 
mulgator by  that  torture  and  imprisonment 
whose  infliction  he  could  command. 

Analogy  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  that,  as 
like  other  systems,  Christianity  has  arisen  and 
augmented,  so  like  them  it  will  decav  and  per- 
ish ;  that,  as  violence,  darkness  and  deceit,  not 
reasoning  and  persuasion,  have  procured  its  ad- 
mission among  mankind,  so,  when  enthusiasm 
haii  subsided,  and  time,  that  infallible  contro- 
Terter  of  false  opinions,  has  involved  its  pre- 
tended evidences  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity, 
it  will  become  obsolete;  that  Milton^s  poem 
alone  will  give  permanency  to  the  remembrance 
s  SInoe  writing  this  notel  have  teen  reaaon  to  suspect 
that  Jesus  was  an  ambitious  man  who  aspired  to  the 
tfavooe  of  Jndea. 


of  its  absnrdities ;  and  that  men  will  lau^h  as 
heartily  at  grace,  faith,  redemption  and  original 
sin,  as  they  now  do  at  the  metamorphoses  of 
Jupiter,  the  miracles  of  Romish  saints,  the  effi* 
cacy  of  witchcraft,  and  the  I4>pearance  of  de- 
parted spirits. 

Had  the  Christian  religion  commenced  and 
oontinued  by  the  mere  force  of  reasoning  and 
persuasion,  the  preceding  analogy  would  be  in- 
admissible. We  should  never  speculate  on  the 
future  obsoleteness  of  a  system  perf ectlv  con* 
formable  to  Nature  and  reason ;  it  would  en- 
dure so  long  as  they  endured ;  it  would  be  a 
truUi  as  indisputable  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
the  criminaHty  of  murder,  and  other  facts 
whose  evidence,  de^nduig  on  our  organization 
and  relative  situations,  must  remain  acknow- 
led^ped  as  satisfactory  so  long  as  man  is  man. 
It  IS  an  incontrovertible  fact,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  ought  to  repress  the  hasty  con- 
olusions  of  credulity  or  moderate  its  obsti- 
nacy in  maintaining  them,  that,  had  the  Jews 
not  been  a  fanatical  race  of  men,  had  even  the 
resolution  of  Pontius  Pilate  been  equal  to  his 
candor,  the  Christian  religion  never  could  have 
prevailed,  it  could  not  even  have  existed ;  on 
so  feeble  a  thread  hangs  the  most  cherished 
opinion  of  a  sixth  of  the  human  race  t  When 
will  the  vulgar  learn  humility  ?  When  will  the 
pride  of  ignorance  blush  at  having  believed  be- 
fore it  could  oom{>rehend  ? 

Either  the  Christian  religion  is  true,  or  it  is 
false  {  if  true,  it  comes  from  Gk>d  and  its  au- 
thenticity can  admit  of  doubt  and  dispute  no 
further  than  its  omnipotent  author  is  willing  to 
allow.  Either  the  power  or  the  goodness  of 
God  is  called  in  question  if  he  leaves  those  doc- 
trines most  essential  to  the  well  being  of  man 
in  doubt  and  dispute ;  the  only  ones  which, 
since  their  promulgation,  have  been  the  subject 
of  unceasing  cavil,  the  cause  of  irreconcilable 
hatred.  *  If  God  has  spoken,  lohy  is  the  uni- 
verse not  convinced  f ' 

There  is  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures :  *  Those  who  obey  not  Gk>d  and  believe 
not  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction.'  This  is  the 
pivot  upon  which  all  religious  turn  ;  they  all 
assume  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  believe  or  not 
to  believe ;  whereas  the  mind  can  only  believe 
that  which  it  thinks  true.  A  human  being  can 
onl^  be  supposed  accountable  for  those  actions 
which  are  influenced  by  his  will.  But  beUef  is 
utterljr  distinct  from  and  unconnected  with 
volition;  it  is  the  apprehension  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  that  com- 
pose any  proposition.  Belief  is  a  passion,  or  in- 
voluntary operation  of  the  mind,  and,  like  other 
passions,  its  intensity  is  precisely  proportionate 
to  the  degrees  of  excitement.  Volition  is  es- 
sential to  merit  or  demerit.  But  the  Christian 
religion  attaches  the  highest  ]>oesible  degrees 
of  merit  and  demerit  to  that  which  is  worthy  of 
neither  and  which  is  totally  unconnected  with 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind  whose  i»esenoe 
is  essential  to  their  being. 

Christianity  was  intended  to   reform  the 
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world.  Had  an  all-wise  Being  planned  it. 
nothing  is  more  improbable  than  that  it  shoola 
have  failed ;  omniecienoe  would  infallibly  hare 
foreseen  the  inutility  of  a  scheme  which  ex- 
perience demonstrates,  to  this  age,  to  have  been 
utterly  unsuccessful. 

Christianity  inculcates  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plicating the  Deity.  Prayer  may  be  considered 
under  two  points  of  view ;  —  as  an  endearor  to 
chimge  the  intentions  of  Ood,  or  as  a  formal 
testimony  of  our  obedience.  But  the  former 
case  supposes  that  the  caprices  of  a  limited  in- 
telligence can  occasionallv  instruct  the  Creator 
of  the  world  how  to  regulate  the  universe ;  and 
the  latter,  a  certain  degree  of  servility  analo- 
gous to  tne  loyalty  demanded  bv  earthlv  ty- 
rants. Obedience  indeed  is  only  tne  pitiful  and 
cowardly  egotism  of  him  who  thinks  that  he 
can  do  something  better  than  reason. 

Christianity,  Uke  all  other  religions,  rests 
upon  miracles,  proi>hecies  and  martyrdoms. 
No  religion  ever  existed  which  had  not  its 
prophets,  its  attested  miracles,  and,  above 
all,  crowds  of  devotees  who  would  bear  pa- 
tiently the  most  horrible  tortures  to  prove  its 
authenticity.  It  should  appear  that  in  no  case 
can  a  discriminating  mind  subscribe  to  the 
genuineness  of  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  in- 
fraction of  Nature*s  law  by  a  supernatural 
cause ;  by  a  cause  acting  beyond  that  eternal 
circle  within  which  all  things  are  included. 
Qod  breaks  through  the  law  of  Nature  that  he 
may  convince  mankind  of  the  truth  of  that 
revelation  which,  in  spite  of  his  precautions, 
has  been  since  its  introduction  the  subject  of 
unceasing  schism  and  cavil. 

Miracles  resolve  themselves  into  the  follow- 
ing question :  ^  —  Whether  it  is^  more  probable 
the  laws  of  Nature,  hitherto  so  inmintably  har- 
monious, should  have  undergone  violation,  or 
that  a  man  should  have  told  a  lie  ?  Whether 
it  is  more  probable  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
natural  cause  of  an  event  or  that  we  know  the 
supernatural  one?  That,  in  old  times,  when 
the  powers  of  Nature  were  less  known  than  at 

S resent,  a  certain  set  of  men  were  themselves 
eceived  or  had  some  hidden  motive  for  de- 
ceiving others;  or  that  God  begat  a  son  who 
in  his  legislation,  measuring  merit  by  belief, 
evidenced  himself  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  —  of  what  is  volun- 
tarv.  and  what  is  the  contrarv  ? 

We  have  many  instances  of  men  telling  lies ; 
none  of  an  infraction  of  Nature^s  laws,  those 
laws  of  whose  government  alone  we  have  any 
knowledge  or  experience.  The  records  of  all 
nations  afiPord  innumerable  instances  of  men 
deceiving  others  either  from  vanity  or  interest, 
or  themselves  being  deceived  by  the  limited- 
ness  of  their  views  and  their  ignorance  of  natu- 
ral causes  ;  but  where  is  the  accredited  case  of 
Ood  having  come  upon  earth,  to  give  the  lie  to 
his  own  creations  ?  There  would  be  something 
truly  wonderful  in  the  appearance  of  a  ghost ; 
but  the  assertion  of  a  chdd  that  he  saw  one  as 

1  See  Hmne*8  Etaayt^  vol.  iL  p.  121. 


he  passed  through  the  churchyard  is  univerBaUy 
admitted  to  be  less  miraculous. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  man  should  raise 
a  dead  body  to  life  before  our  eyes,  and  on  this 
fact  rest  his  claim  to  being  considered  the  son  of 
God  ;  —  the  Humane  Societv  restores  drowned 
persons,  and  because  it  makes  no  mystery  of 
the  method  it  employs  its  members  are  not  mis- 
taken for  the  sons  of  God.  All  that  we  have  a 
right  to  infer  from  our  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  anv  event  is  that  we  do  not  know  it.  Had 
the  Mexicans  attended  to  this  simple  rule  when 
they  heard  the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
would  not  have  considered  them  as  gods.  The 
experiments  of  modem  chemistry  would  have 
defied  the  wisest  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  to  have  accounted  for  them  on 
natural  principles.  An  author  of  strong  com- 
mon sense  has  observed  that  *  a  miracle  is  no 
miracle  at  second-hand  ;^  *  he  might  have  added 
that  a  miracle  is  no  miracle  in  any  case ;  for 
until  we  are  acquainted  with  all  natural  causes 
we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  others. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  another  proof 
of  Christianity  —  Prophecy.  A  book  is  written 
before  a  certain  event,  in  which  this  event  is 
foretold  ;  how  could  the  prophet  have  fore- 
known it  without  inspiration?  how  could  he 
have  been  inspired  without  God  ?  The  greatest 
stress  is  laid  on  the  prophecies  of  Moses  and 
Hosea  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  that 
of  Isaiah  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
The  prophecy  of  Moses  is  a  collection  of  every 
possible  cursing  and  blessing ;  and  it  is  so  far 
from  being  marvellous  that  the  one  of  disper- 
sion should  have  been  fulfilled  that  it  would 
have  been  more  surprising  if,  out  of  all  these, 
none  should  have  taken  effect.  In  D^tctenmosiy, 
chap,  xxviii.  v.  04,  where  Moses  explicitly  fore- 
tells the  dispersion,  he  states  that  they  shall 
there  serve  gods  of  wood  and  stone :  *  Ajid  the 
Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from 
the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other, 
and  there  thou  shah  serve  other  god»^  which  neither 
thou  nor  thv  fathers  have  known^  even  aodsqfwood 
and  ttone,\  The  Jews  are  at  this  day  remark- 
ablv  tenacious  of  their  religion.  Moses  also 
declares  that  thev  bhall  be  subjected  to  these 
curses  for  disobedience  to  his  ritual :  *  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do 
all  the  commandments  and  statutes  which  I 
command  you  this  day,  that  all  these  curses  shall 
come  upon  thee  and  overtake  thee.'  Is  this 
the  real  reason  ?  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  Hosea  are  a  piece  of  immodest  con- 
fession. The  indelicate  type  might  spply  in  a 
hundred  senses  to  a  hundred  things.  ^  llie  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  more  explicit,  vet  it 
does  not  exceed  in  deamess  the  oracles  ox  Del- 
phos.  The  historical  proof  that  Moses,  Isaiah 
and  Hosea  did  write  when  they  are  said  to  have 
written,  is  far  from  being  clear  and  circumstan- 
tial. 

But  prophecy  requires  proof  in  its  character 
as  a  miracle ;  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that 
a  man  foreknew  future  events  from  God,  until 
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it  18  demonstrated  that  he  neither  oonld  know 
them  by  his  own  exertions,  nor  that  the  writings 
which  contain  the  prediction  could  possiblv  have 
been  fabricated  after  the  event  pretended  to 
be  foretold.  It  is  more  probable  that  writ- 
ings, pretending  to  divine  inspiration,  should 
have  Deen  fabncated  after  the  fulfilment  of 
their  pretended  prediction,  than  that  they 
should  have  really  been  divinely  inspired,  when 
we  consider  that  the  latter  supposition  niakes 
God  at  once  the  creator  of  the  numan  mind  and 
ignorant  of  its  primary  powers,  particularly  as 
we  have  numberless  instances  of  false  religions 
and  forged  prophecies  of  things  long  past,  and 
no  accredited  case  of  Ood  having^  conversed 
with  men  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  description  of  an  event  might  have 
foregone  its  occurrence :  but  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  legitimate  proof  of  a  divine  revelation,  as 
manv  men,  not  pretending  to  the  character  of  a 
prophet,  have  nevertheless,  in  this  sense,  pro- 
phesied. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  never  yet  taken  for  a 
prophet,  even  by  a  bisho^yet  he  uttered  this 
remarkable  preaiotion :  *  The  despotic  govern- 
ment of  France  is  screwed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  a  revolution  is  fast  approaching ;  that 
revolution,  I  am  convinced,  wili  be  radictu  and 
sanguinary.*  This  appeared  in  the  letters  of 
the  prophet  long  before  the  accomplishment  of 
this  wonderful  prediction.  Now,  have  these 
particulars  come  to  pass,  or  have  thev  not  ?  If 
they  have,  how  could  the  Earl  have  foreknown 
them  without  inspiration  V  If  we  admit  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  on  testimony  such 
as  this,  we  must  admit,  on  the  same  strength 
of  evidence,  that  Ood  has  affixed  the  highest 
rewards  to  belief  and  the  eternal  tortures  of 
the  never>dying  worm  to  disbelief;  both  of 
which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  involun- 
tarv. 

The  last  proof  of  the  Christian  religrion  de- 
pends on  the  ^  influence^  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Theologians  divide  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  its  ordinary  and  extraordinary  modes 
of  operation.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  that 
which  inspired  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  ;  and 
the  former  to  be  the  grace  of  God,  which  sum- 
marily makes  known  the  truth  of  his  revelation 
to  those  whose  mind  is  fitted  for  its  reception 
by  a  submissive  perusal  of  his  word.  Persons 
convinced  in  this  manner  can  do  anything  but 
account  for  their  conviction,  describe  the  time 
at  which  it  happened  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
oaroe  upon  them.  It  is  supposed  to  enter  the 
mind  by  other  channels  than  those  of  the  senses, 
and  therefore  professes  to  be  superior  to  reason 
founded  on  their  experience. 

Admitting,  however,  the  usefulness  or  possi- 
bility of  a  divine  revelation,  unless  we  demolish 
the  foundations  of  all  human  knowledge,  it  is 
requisite  that  our  reason  should  previously 
demonstrate  its  genuineness;  for,  before  we 
extinguish  the  steady  ray  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  discover  whether 
we  cannot  do  without  their  assistance,  whether 
or  no  there  be  any  other  which  may  suffice  to 


guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  life :  ^  for,  if 
a  man  is  to  be  inspired  upon  all  occasions,  if  ht 
is  to  be  sure  of  a  thing  because  he  is  sure,  if  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  not  to  be 
considered  verv  extraordinary  modes  of  demon- 
stration, if  enthusiasm  is  to  usurp  the  place  of 
proof,  and  madness  that  of  sanity,  all  reasoning 
is  superfluous.  The  Mahometan  dies  fighting 
for  his  prophet,  the  Indian  immolates  himseS 
at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Brahma,  the  Hottentot 
worships  an  insect,  the  Negro  a  bunch  of 
feathers,  the  Mexican  sacrifices  human  victims  I 
Their  degree  of  conviction  must  certainly  be 
very  strong ;  it  cannot  arise  from  reasoning,  it 
must  from  feelings,  the  reward  of  their  prayers. 
If  each  of  these  should  affirm,  in  opposition  to 
the  stronp^t^  possible  arguments,  Uiat  inspirit 
tion  earned  internal  eviaence,  I  fear  their  in- 
spired brethren,  the  orthodox  missionaries, 
would  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  pronounce  them 
obstinate. 

Miracles  cannot  be  received  as  testimonies  of 
a  disputed  fact,  because  all  human  testimony 
has  ever  been  insufficient  to  establish  the  pos- 
sibilitjT  of  miracles.  That  which  is  incapable  of 
proof  itself  is  no  proof  of  anything  else.  Pro- 
phecy has  also  been  rejected  bv  the  test  of 
reason.  Hiose,  then,  who  have  been  actually 
inspired,  are  the  only  true  believers  in  the 
Christian  religion. 

Moz  numine  riso 
Virginei  tomuere  dnus,  innuptaque  mater 
Arcano  stupuit  compleri  vlacera  partu 
Aactorem  paritura  suum.    Mortalia  cords 
Artiflcem  tezare  poll,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  latuitone  sob  one 
Pectore,  qtii  totom  late  complactitar  orbem. 

Claudian,  Carmen  Paschali. 

Does  not  so  monstrous  and  disgusting  an  ab- 
surdity carry  its  own  infamy  and  refutation 
with  itself  ? 

Vin.  203-207:  — 

Him,  atill  from  hop*  to  hope  the  bliatparsaing 
Which  from  the  exnaustlen  store  of  human  weal 
Draws  on  the  virtuous  miud  the  thoughts  that  rise 
In  time-destroying  inflniteness  gift 
With  self-enshrined  eternity,  &c. 

Time  is  our  consciousness  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  our  mind.  Vivid  sensation  of  either  pain 
or  pleasure  makes  the  time  seem  long,  as  the 
common  phrase  is,  because  it  renders  us  more 
acutely  conscious  of  our  ideas.  ^  U  a  mind  be  con- 
scious of  an  hundred  ideas  during  one  minute  by 
the  clock,  and  of  two  hundred  during  another, 
the  latter  of  these  spaces  would  actually  occupy 
so  much  greater  extent  in  the  mind  as  two  ex- 
ceed one  in  quantity.  If,  therefore,  the  human 
mind  by  any  future  improvement  of  its  sensibil- 
ity should  become  conscious  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  ideas  in  a  minute,  that  minute  would  be 
eternity.  I  do  not  hence  infer  that  the  actual 
space  between  the  birth  and  death  of  a  man 
will  ever  be  prolonged  ;  but  that  his  sensibility 
is  perfectible,  ana  that  the  number  of  ideas 

>  See  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Underskmdingt 
book  iv.  chap,  xiz.,  en  WnthnsJamn. 
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which  his  mind  is  capable  of  reoeiying^  is  in- 
definite. One  man  is  stretched  on  the  rack  dur- 
ing twelve  honrs,  another  sleeps  soundly  in  his 
bed ;  the  difference  of  time  perceived  bv  these 
two  persons  is  immense :  one  hardly  will  believe 
that  naif  an  hour  has  elapsed,  the  other  could 
credit  that  centuries  had  flown  during  his  agony. 
Thus  the  life  of  a  man  of  virtue  and  talent, 
who  should  die  in  his  thirtieth  year,  is  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  feelings  longer  than  that  of  a 
miserable  priest-ridden  slave  who  dreams  out  a 
century  of  dnlness.  The  one  has  perpetually 
cultivated  his  mental  faculties,  has  rendered 
himself  master  of  his  thon^ts,  can  abstract 
and  generalize  amid  the  lethargy  of  every-day 
business ;  the  other  can  slumber  over  the  bright- 
est moments  of  his  being  and  is  unable  to  re- 
member the  happiest  hour  of  his  life.  Perhims 
tiie  perishing  ephemeron  enjoys  a  longer  lue 
than  the  tortoise. 

Dark  flood  of  time! 
Boll  M  It  llsteth  thee  —  I  measure  not 
By  moathfl  or  moments  thy  amUguons  coarse. 
Another  may  stand  by  me  on  the  brink 
And  watoh  the  bubble  whirled  beyond  his  ken 
That  pause*  at  my  feet.    The  aeose  of  lore, 
The  thirst  for  action,  and  the  impaasloaed  thought. 
Prolong  my  being ;  tz  I  wake  no  more. 
My  life  more  actual  living  will  contain 
Than  some  grey  veteran^s  of  the  woiid^s  cold  school, 
Whoae  Ustleae  hours  unproAtably  roll. 
By  one  enthnsisft  feeliiw  unredeemed. 

See  Godwin*8  P<A.  Jus.  vol.  1.  p.  411 ; — aodCon- 
dorcet,  EsquUse  d'un  TcMeau  HUtorique  det 
Progris  dc  V  Esprit  Hximain^  Epoqoe  Ix. 

Vni.  211,  212  :  — 

No  longer  now 
He  slays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  In  the  face. 

I  hold  that  the  depravity  of  the  pl^sical  and 
moral  nature  of  man  originated  in  his  unnat- 
ural habits  of  life.  The  origin  of  man,  like 
that  of  the  universe  of  which  he  is  apart,  is  en- 
veloped in  impenetrable  m^rstery.  His  genera- 
tions either  had  a  beginning  or  thev  had  not. 
The  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  each  of 
these  suppositions  seems  tolerably  equal ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  unimportant  to  the  present  argu- 
ment which  IS  assumed.  The  language  spoken, 
however,  by  the  mythology  of  nearly  all  reli- 
gions seems  to  prove  that  at  some  distant  period 
man  forsook  the  path  of  Nature  and  saoiifioed 
the  purity  and  happiness  of  his  being  to  unnat- 
ural appetites.  The  date  of  this  event  seems 
to  have  also  been  that  of  some  great  change  in 
the  climates  of  the  earth^with  which  it  has  an 
obvious  correspondence.  The  allegorv  of  Adam 
and  Eve  eating  of  the  tree  of  evil  ana  entailing 
upon  their  posterity  the  wrath  of  God  and  the 
loss  of  everlasting  life,  admits  of  no  other  ex- 

Slanation  than  the  disease  and  crime  that  have 
owed  from  unnatural  diet.  Milton  was  so 
well  aware  of  this  that  he  makes  Raphael  thus 
exhibit  to  Adam  the  consequence  of  nis  disobe- 
dience: — 

*  Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appeared,  sad,  noisome,  dark; 
A  lasar-hooae  it  seemM,  wherein  were  laid 
HaalMn  of  all  diseased  ~  an 


Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  raddng  tortors,  qoslsH 
Of  tteart-«iok  agony,  all  fereroos  kinds, 
C<mvulsious,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrlis. 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pai^s, 
Dnmoniao  fren^,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrqtliy, 
Mftrasmns.  and  wide<wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies  and  ssThmss,  and  Jofait-racking  rbsosaa. 

And  how  many  thousands  more  might  not  be 
added  to  tins  frightful  catalogue  I 

The  story  of  Prometheus  is  one  likewise 
which,  although  universally  admitted  to  be 
allegorical,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven 
and  was  chained  for  this  crime  to  Mount  Cau- 
casus, where  a  vulture  continually  devoured 
his  liver,  that  grew  to  meet  its  hunger.  Heeiod 
says  that  before  the  time  of  Prometheus  man- 
kind were  exempt  from  suffering:  that  they 
enjoyed  a  vigorous  youth,  and  that  death,  wheo 
at  length  it  came,  approached  like  sleep  and 
gently  closed  their  eyes.  Again,  so  general  wai 
tnis  opinion,  that  Horace,  a  poet  of  the  Augne- 
tan  age,  writes:  — 

Andax  omnia  perpetl, 
0«ns  humanaruft  per  fetltum  netes; 

Audax  lapeti  genus 
Ignem  fraude  niua  gentlbos  intolit : 

Post  ignem  sthem  domo 
Subduotum,  mades  et  nora  febrium 

Terrls  incubult  oohors, 
Bemotiqne  prius  tarda  neceasftas 

Lethl  oorripnit  gradnm. 

How  plain  a  language  is  spoken  by  all  thiiT 
Prometheus  (who  represents  the  hunuin  raee) 
effected  some  great  change  in  the  conditi<m  of 
his  nature,  and  applied  fire  to  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  thus  inventuiff  an  expedient  for  screen- 
ing from  his  disgust  the  horrors  of  the  sluunbles. 
From  this  moment  his  vitals  were  devoured  by 
the  vulture  of  disease.  It  consumed  his  b^ng 
in  every  shape  of  its  loathsome  and  infinite  va- 
riety, inducing  the  soul-quelling  sinkings  of 
premature  and  violent  death.  All  vice  aroee 
from  the  ruin  of  healthful  innocence.  T^ 
anny,  superstition,  commerce  and  ine<)nahty 
were  then  first  known  when  reason  vainly  at- 
tempted to  guide  the  wanderings  of  exacerbated 
passion.  I  conclude  this  nart  of  the  subject 
with  an  extract  from  Mr,  Newton^s  D^ence  qf 
Veg^ahU  Regimen^  from  whom  I  have  borrowed 
this  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Prometheus. 
*  Making  allewance  for  such  transposition  of 
the  events  of  the  allegory  as  time  might  pro- 
dnoe  after  the  important  truths  were  fomtten 
which  this  portion  of  the  ancient  mythology 
was  intended  to  transmit,  the  drift  of  ihe  fable 
appears  to  be  this :  —  Man  at  his  creation  was 
endowed  widi  the  gift  of  perpetual  youth  ;  that 
is,  he  was  not  formed  to  be  a  sickly  suffering 
creature  as  now  we  see  him,  but  to  enjoy  healUi^ 
and  to  sink  by  slow  degrees  into  the  bosom  oi 
his  parent  earth  without  disease  or  pain.  Pro* 
meuieus  first  taufrht  the  use  of  ammal  food  * 
(jnitnus  bovem  occidit  Prometheus  ^)  ^  and  of  fire^ 
with  which  to  render  it  more  digestiUe  ml 
1  PUa.  ATo^.  iTiJf .  lib.  vU.  sset  67. 
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pleaeinfir  to  the  taste.  Jupiter,  and  the  rest  of 
the  gods,  foreseeing  the  cou8e<^aenoes  of  these 
iDTentions,  were  ^  amused  or  irritated  at  the 
short-flighted  devices  of  the  newly  formed  crea- 
ture, and  left  him  to  experience  the  sad  effects 
of  them.  Thirst,  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
ft  flesh  diet,*  (perhaps  of  all  diet  vitiated  by 
culinary  preparation)  *  ensued ;  water  was  re- 
aovled  to,  and  man  forfeited  the  inestimable 
gift  of  health  which  he  had  received  from  hea- 
▼en:  he  became  diseased,  the  partaker  of  a 
precarious  existence,  and  no  longer  descended 
«lowly  to  his  grave.'  ^ 

*  But  just  cUsasM  to  loxory  socoeeds, 
And  every  death  its  own  avenger  breeds ; 
The  f ory  passions  from  that  blood  began. 
And  tamed  on  man  a  fiercer  savage  —  man.' 

Man  and  the  animals  whom  he  has  infected 
with  his  society  or  depraved  by  his  dominion 
are  alone  diseased.  The  wild  hog.  the  moufion, 
the  bison  and  the  wolf  are  peitectly  exempt 
from  malady  and  invariably  die  either  from  ex- 
ternal violence  or  natural  old  age.  But  the 
domestic  hog,  the  sheepj  the  cow  and  the  dog 
are  subject  to  an  incredible  variety  of  distem- 
pers ;  and|  Uke  the  corrupters  of  their  nature, 
nave  physicians  who  thrive  upon  their  miseries. 
The  supereminenoe  of  man  is  like  Satan's,  a 
sopereminence  of  pain ;  and  the  majority  of  his 
species,  doomed  to  penury,  disease  and  crime, 
have  reason  to  curse  the  untoward  event  that 
by^  enabling  him  to  communicate  his  sensations 
raised  him  above  the  level  of  his  fellow  animals. 
But  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  are  irrevo- 
cable. ^  The  whole  of  human  science  is  com- 
prised in  one  question  :  How  can  the  advantages 
el  intellect  and  civilization  be  reconciled  with 
the  liberty  and  pure  pleasures  of  natural  life  ? 
Ebw  can  we  take  the  benefits  and  reject  the 
evils  of  the  system  which  is  now  interwoven 
with  all  the  fibres  of  our  being  ?  —  I  believe  that 
abstinence  from  animal  food  and  spirituous 
liquors  would  in  a  great  measure  capacitate  us 
for  the  solution  of  this  important  (question. 

It  18  true  that  mental  and  bodily  derange- 
ment is  attributable  in  part  to  other  deviations 
from  rectitude  and  Nature  than  those  which 
concern  diet.  The  mistakes  cherished  by  so- 
ciety respecting  the  connection  of  the  sexes, 
whence  tne  misery  and  diseases  of  unsatisfied 
celibacy,  unenioying  prostitution,  and  the  pre- 
mature arrival  of  nnbertv,  neoessarilj  sprine  ; 
the  putrid  atmospnere  of  crowded  cities ;  the 
ezhalations  of  chemical  processes ;  the  mufiBing 
of  our  bodies  in  superfluous  apparel ;  the  absurd 
treatment  of  infants;  —  all  these,  and  innu- 
merable other  causes,  contribute  their  mite  to 
the  mass  of  human  evil. 

Comparative  anatomy  teaehes  us  that  man 
reeembles  frugivorous  animals  in  everything 
and  carnivorous  in  nothing;  he  has  neither 
daws  wherewith  to  seize  his  prej,^  nor  distinct 
and  pointed  teeth  to  tear  the  living  fibre.  A 
Mandarin  of  the  first  class,  with  niuls  two 
inches  long,  would  probably  find  them  alone 
inefficient  to  hold  even  a  hare.  After  every 
^  Betum  to  Nature.    Cadell,  1811. 


subterfu^  of  gluttony  the  bull  must  be  de- 
grraded  mto  tne  ox,  and  the  ram  into  the 
wether,  by  an  unnatural  and  inhuman  opera- 
tion, that  the  flaccid  fibre  may  offer  a  famter 
resistance  to  rebellious  nature.  It  is  only  by 
softening  and  dis^ising  dead  flesh  by  culinary 
preparation  that  it  is  rendered  susceptible  of 
mastication  or  digestion,  and  that  the  sight  of 
its  bloody  juices  and  raw  horror  does  not  excite 
intolerable  loathing  and  disgust.  Let  the  ad- 
vocate of  animal  food  force  nimself  to  a  deci- 
sive experiment  on  its  fitness,  and,  as  Plutarch 
recommends,  tear  a  living  lamb  with  his  teeth, 
and,  plunging  his  head^  into  its  vitals,  slake  his 
thirst  with  tiie  steaming  blood;  when  ^'esh 
from  the  deed  of  horror,  let  him  revert  to  the  ^'' 
irresistible  instincts  of  Nature  that  would  rise 
in  judgment  against  it,  and  say,  *  Nature  formed 
me  for  such  work  as  this.'  Then,  and  then 
only,  would  he  be  consistent. 

Man  resembles  no  carnivorous  animal.  There 
is  no  exception,  unless  man  be  one,  to  the  rule 
of  herbivorous  animals  having  cellulated  co- 
lons. 

The  orang-outang  perfectly  resembles  man 
both  in  the  order  and  number  of  his  teeth. 
The  orangK>utang  is  the  most^  anthropomor- 
phous of  tne  ape  tribe,  all  of  which  are  strictly 
frugivorous.  There  is  no  other  species  of  ani- 
mals, which  live  on  different  food,  in  which 
this  analogy  exists.'  In  many  frugivorous  ani- 
nials,  the  canine  teeth  are  more  pointed  and 
distinct  than  those  of  man.  The  resemblance 
also  of  the  human  stomach  to  that  of  the  orange 
outang  is  greater  than  to  that  of  any  other 
animal.^ 

The  intestines  are  also  identical  with  those 
of  herbivorous  animals,  which  present  a  larger 
surface  for  absor^i<m  and  have  ample  and  cel- 
lulated colons.  The  cs&cum  also,  though  short, 
is  larger  than  that  of  carnivorous  animals ;  and 
even  nere  the  orang-outang  retains  its  accus- 
tomed similarity. 

The  structure  of  the  human  frame,  then,  is 
that  of  one  fitted  to  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  in 
every  essential  particular.  It  is  true  that  the 
reluctance  to  abstun  from  animal  food,  in  those 
who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  its  stimulus, 
is  so  great  in  some  persons  of  weak  minds  as  to 
be^  scarcely  overcome ;  but  this  is  far  from 
bringing  any  argument  in  its  favor.  A  lamb, 
which  was  fed  for  some  time  on  flesh  by  a 
ship's  crew,  refused  its  natural  diet  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  horses,  sheep,  oxen  and  even  wood-pigeons 
having  been  taught  to  live  upon  flesh  until  they 
have  loathed  their  natural  aliment.  Young 
children  evidently  prefer  pastry,  oranges,  ap- 
ples and  other  fruit  to  the  flesh  of  animals, 
until  by  the  gradual  depravation  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  the  free  use  of  vegetables  has  for  a 
time  produced  serious  inconveniences :  for  a 
time,  I  say,  since  there  never  was  an  instance 
wherein  a  change  from  spirituous  liquors  and 
animal  food  to  vegetables  and  pure  water  has 

*  Cuvier,  Le^otu  d*Anat.  Comp.  torn.  liL  pp.  1G& 
873,448,465,480.    Bees'*  CycA;tf«<^ia,  srUde  ^Man.* 
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failed  ultimately  to  inviforate  the  body  by 
rendering  its  juices  bland  and  consentaneous, 
and  to  restore  to^  the  mind  that  cheerfulness 
and  elasticity  which  not  one  in  fifty  possesses 
on  the  present  system.  A  love  of  strong  liq- 
uors is  also  with  difficulty  taught  to  infants. 
Almost  every  one  remembers  the  wrv  faces 
which  the  first  glass  of  ^rt  prodncea.  Un- 
sophisticated  instinct  is  mvanably  unerring; 
but  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  animal  food  from 
the  perverted  appetites  which  its  constrained 
adoption  produces  is  to  make  the  criminal  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause ;  it  is  even  worse,  it  is 
appealing  to  the  infatuated  drunkard  in  a  ques- 
tion of  the  salubrity  of  brandy. 

What  is  the  cause  of  morbid  action  in  the 
animal  system?  Not  the  air  we  breathe,  for 
our  fellow  denizens  of  Nature  breathe  the  same 
uninjured;  not  the  water  we  drink  (if  remote 
from  the  jrallutions  of  man  and  his  inventions  ^) 
for  the  animals  drink  it  too ;  not  the  earth  we 
tread  upon ;  not  the  unolMcured  sight  of  glori- 
ous Nature,  in  the  wood,  the  field  or  the  ex- 
Sanse  of  sky  and  ocean  ;  notlung  that  we  are  or 
o  in  common  with  the  nndiseased  inhabitants 
of  the  forest.  Something  then  wherein  we 
differ  from  them :  our  habit  of  altering  our 
food  hj  fire  so  that  our  appetite  is  no  longer  a 
iust  criterion  for  the  fitness  of  its  gratification. 
Except  in  children  there  remain  no  traces  of 
that  instinct  which  determines,  in  all  other 
animals,  what  aliment  is  natural  or  otherwise ; 
and  so  perfectly  obliterated  are  they  in  the  rea- 
soning adults  of  our  species  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  urge  considerations  drawn  from 
comparative  anatomy  to  prove  that  we  are 
naturally  frugivorous. 

Crime  is  madness.  Madness  is  disease. 
Whenever  the  cause  of  disease  shall  be  discov- 
ered, the  root,  from  which  all  vice  and  misery 
have  so  long  overshadowed  the  globe,  will  lie 
bare  to  the  axe.  All  the  exertions  of  man  from 
that  moment  may  be  considered  as  tending  to 
the  clear  profit  of  his  species.  No  sane  mind  in 
a  sane  body  resolves  upon  a  real  crime.  It  is  a 
man  of  violent  passions,  blood-shot  eves  and 
swollen  veins,  that  alone  can  grasp  the  knife  of 
murder.  The  system  of  a  simple  diet  promises 
no  Utopian  advantages.  It  is  no  mere  reform 
of  legislation,  whilst  the  furious  passions  and 
evil  propensities  of  the  human  heart,  in  which 
it  had  its  origin,  are  still  una<isnaged.  It 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  evil  and  is  an  experi- 
ment which  may  be  tried  with  snccess,  not 
alone  by  nations,  but  by  small  societies,  fam- 
ilies, and  even  individuals.  In  no  cases  has  a 
retam  to  vegetable  diet  produced  the  slightest 
injury  ;  in  most  it  has  been  attended  with 
changes  undeniably  beneficial.  Should  ever  a 
physician  be  bom  with  the  genius  of  Locke,  I 
am  persuaded  that  he  might  trace  all  bodily 
and  mental  derangements  to  our  unnatural 
habits  as  clearly  as  that  philosopher  has  traced 

i  The  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  meant  of  parity- 
teg  water,  and  the  disease  which  arines  from  its  adul- 
teiratlon  in  cirillzed  countries,  is  sufRdently  apparent. 
•  ••  See  Dr.  Lambe's  Reports  en  Coneer,    I  do  not 


all  knowledge  to  senaatioii.  What  prolific 
sources  of  disease  are  not  thoee  mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons  that  have  been  introduced  for 
its  extirpation  I  How  many  thousands  have 
become  murderers  and  robbers,  bigots  and  do- 
mestic ^rrants,  dissolute  and  abandoned  adven- 
turers, from  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  who, 
had  they  slaked  their  thirst  only  with  pore 
water,  would  have  lived  but  to  diffuse  the 
happiness  of  their  own  unperverted  feelings! 
How  manv  groundless  opimons  and  absurd  in- 
stitutions have  not  received  a  general  sanedon 
from  the  sottishness  and  intemperance  of  indi- 
viduals I  Who  will  assert  that,  had  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  satisfied  their  hunger  at  the  ever- 
furnished  table  of  vegetable  nature,  thev  would 
have  ,lent  their  brutal  suffrage  to  the  pro- 
scription-list of  Robespierre?  Could  a  set  of 
men,  whose  passions  were  not  perverted  by  un- 
natural stimuli,  look  with  coolness  on  an  auto 
da  fif  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  a  being  of 
gentle  feelings,  rising  from  his  meal  of  roots, 
would  take  delight  in  sports  of  blood?  Was 
Nero  a  man  of  temperate  life  ?  could  you  read 
calm  health  in  his  cheek,  flushed  with  ungov- 
ernable propensities  of  hatred  for  the  human 
race  ?  Did  Maley  IsmaePs  pulse  beat  evenly, 
was  his  skin  transparent,  did  his  eyes  beam 
with  healthf ulness  and  its  invariable  concomi- 
tants, cheerfulness  and  benienity  ?  Though 
history  has  decided  none  of  these  questions,  a 
child  could  not  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. Surely  the  bile-suffused  cheek  of  Budiia- 
parte,  his  vrrinkled  brow  and  yellow  eye,  the 
ceaseless  inquietude  of  his  nervous  system, 
speak  no  less  plainly  the  character  of  his  un- 
resting ambition  than  his  murders  and  his  vic- 
tories. It  is  impossible,  had  Buonaparte  de- 
scended from  a  race  of  vegetable  feeders,  that 
he  could  have  had  either  the  inclination  or  the 
power  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  desire  of  tyranny  could  scarcely  be  excited 
in  the  individual,  the  power  to  tyraimize  would 
certainlv  not  be  delegated  by  a  society  neither 
frenzied  by  inebriation  nor  rendered  impotent 
and  irrational  by  disease.  Pregnant  indeed 
with  inexhaustible  calamity  is  the  renunciation 
of  instinct,  as  it  concerns  our  physical  nature ; 
arithmetic  cannot  enumerate,  nor  reason  per- 
haps suspect^  the  multitudinous  sources  of 
disease  in  civilized  life.  Bven  common  water, 
that  apparently  innoxious  pabulum,  when  cor- 
rupted by  the  filth  of  populons  cities,  is  a  deadly 
and  insiaions  destroyer.^  Who  can  wonder  that 
all  the  inducements  held  out  by  God  himself  in 
the  Bible  to  virtue  should  have  been  vainer 
than  a  nurse^s  tale,  and  that  those  dogmas,  by 
which  he  has  there  excited  and  justified  the 
most  ferocious  propensitiee,  should  have  alone 
been  deemed  essential,  whilst  Christians  are  in 
the  daily  practice  of  all  those  habits  which 
have  infected  with  disease  and  crime,  not  only 
the  reprobate  sons,  but  these  favored  children 

assert  that  the  use  of  water  is  in  itself  unnatural,  bat 
that  the  unperverted  palate  would  swallow  no  UqoU 
capable  of  occasioning  disease. 
*  Lambe's  R^crU  on  Camcer. 
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of  the  oommon  Father's  lore  I  Omnipotence 
itself  could  not  save  them  £rom  the  conse- 
quences of  this  original  and  universal  fdn. 

There  is  no  disease,  bodily  or  mental,  which 
adoption  of  vegetable  diet  and  pure  water  has 
not  infallibly  mitigated,  wherever  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fairly  tried.  Debility  in  grradu- 
ally  converted  into  strength,  disease  into  health- 
fulnees;  madness,  in  akll  its  hideous  variety, 
from  the  ravings  of  the  fettered  maniac  to  tne 
unaccountable  irrationalities  of  ill  temper  that 
make  a  hell  of  domestic  life,  into  a  calm  and 
considerate  evenness  of  temper  that  alone  might 
offer  a  certain  pledge  of  the  future  moral  re- 
formation of  societv.  On  a  natural  system  of 
diet  old  age  would  be  our  last  and  our  only 
malady ;  the  term  of  our  existence  would 
be  protracted;  we  should  enjoy  life  and  no 
longer  preclude  others  from  the  enjo^ent  of 
it ;  all  sensational  delights  would  be  infinitely 
more  exquisite  and  perfect ;  the  very  sense  of 
being  would  then  be  a  continued  pleasure,  such 
as  we  now  feel  it  in  some  few  and  favored 
moments  of  our  youth.  By  all  that  is  sacred 
in  our  hopes  for  the  human  race  I  conjure  those 
who  love  happiness  and  truth  to  give  a  fair  trial 
to  the  vegetable  system.  Reasoning  is  surely 
superfluous  on  a  subject  whose  merits  an  ex- 

Sirience  of  six  months  would  set  forever  at  rest, 
nt  it  is  only  among  the  enlightened  and  bene- 
volent that  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  appetite  and 
prejudice  can  be  expected,  even  though  its  ulti- 
mate excellence  should  not  admit  of  dispute. 
It  is  found  easier  by  the  short-sighted  victims  of 
disease  to  palliate  their  torments  by  medicine 
than  to  prevent  them  by  regimen.  The  vulgar  of 
idl  ranlu  are  invariably  sensual  and  indocile ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  feel  myself  persuaded  that  wnen 
the  benefits  of  vegetable  diet  are  mathemati- 
cally proved,  when  it  is  as  clear  that  those  who 
live  naturally  are  exempt  from  premature  death 
AS  that  nine  is  not  one,  the  most  sottish  of  man- 
kind will  feel  a  preference  towards  a  long  and 
tranquil,  contrasted  with  a  short  and  painful 
life.  On  the  average  out  of  sixty  persons  four 
die  in  three  years.  Hopen  are  entertained  that, 
in  April,  1814,  a  statement  will  be  given  that 
sixty  persons,  all  having  lived  more  than  three 
years  on  vegetables  and  pure  w/iter,  are  then  in 
perfect  health.  More  than  two  years  have  now 
elapsed ;  not  one  of  them  has  died;  no  such  ex- 
ample will  be  found  in  any  sixty  persons  taken 
at  random.  Seventeen  persons  ot  all  ages  (the 
families  of  Dr.  Lambe  and  Mr.  Newton)  have 
lived  for  seven  years  on  this  diet  without  a 
death  and  almost  without  the  slightest  illness. 
Surely,  when  we  consider  that  some  of  these 
were  infants  and  one  a  martyr  to  asthma  now 
nearly  subdued,  we  may  challenge  any  seven- 
teen persons  taken  at  random  in  this  city  to 
exhibit  a  parallel  case.  Those  who  may  have 
been  excited  to  question  the  rectitude  of  estab- 
lished habits  of  diet  by  these  loose  remarks 
ihould  consult  Mr.  Newton's  luminous  and  elo- 
|uent  essay  .1 

»  Return  to  Nature,  orDt/enee  of  Vegetable  Regimen, 
Csdall,  1811. 


When  these  proofs  come  fairlv  before  the 
world  and  are  clearly^  seen  by  all  who  under- 
stand arithmetic,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
abstinence  from  aliments  demonstrably  per- 
nicious should  not  become  universal.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  proselytes,  so  will  be 
the  weight  of  evidence ;  and  when  a  thousand 
persons  can  be  produced,  living  on  vegetables 
and  distilled  water,  who  nave  to  dread  no  dis- 
ease but  old  age,  the  worid  will  be  compelled 
to  regard  animal  flesh  and  fermented  liquors  as 
slow  but  certain  poisons.  The  change  which 
would  be  produced  by^  simpler  habits  on  politi- 
cal economy  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  The 
monopolizing  eater  of  animal  flesh  would  no 
longer  destroy  his  constitution  by  devouring  an 
acre  at  a  mealj  and  many  loaves  of  bread  would 
cease  to  contribute  to  gout,  madness  and  apo- 
plex:^ ,  in  the  shape  of  a  pint  of  porter  or  a  dram 
of  ^,  when  appeasing  the  long-protracted 
famme  of  the  hard-working  peasant^s  hungry 
babes.  The  quanti^  of  nutritious  vegetable 
matter  consumed  in  f  attoning  the  carcase  of  an 
ox  would  afford  ten  times  the  sustenance,  nnde- 

S raving  indeed,  and  incapable  of  generating 
isease,  if  gathered  immediately  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  The  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
habitable  globe  are  now  actually  cultivated  br 
men  for  animals  at  a  delay  and  waste  of  ali- 
ment absolutely  incapable  of  calculation.  It  is 
only  the  wealthy  that  can,  to  any  great  degree, 
even  now,  indulge  the  unnatural  craving  for 
dead  flesh,  and  they  pay  for  the  greater  license 
of  the  privilege  by  subjection  to  supernumerary 
diseases.  Again,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  great  reform, 
would  insensibly  become  agricultural;  com- 
merce, with  all  its  vice,  selfishness  and  corrup- 
tion^ would  gradually  decline;  more  natural 
habits  would  produce  gentler  manners,  and  the 
excessive  complication  of  political  relations 
would  be  so  far  simplified  that  every  individual 
might  feel  and  understand  why  he  loved  his 
country  and  took  a  personal  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare. How  would  England,  for  example,  de- 
pend on  the  caprices  of  foreign  rulers,  if  she 
contained  within  herself  all  the  necessaries  and 
despised  whatever  they  possessed  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life?  How  could  thev  starve  her  into 
compliance  with  their  views?  Of  what  con- 
sequence would  it  be  that  they  refused  to  take 
her  woollen  manufactures,  when  large  and  fer- 
tile tracts  of  the  island  ceased  to  be  allotted  to 
the  waste  of  pasturage  ?  On  a  natural  svstem 
of  diet,  we  should  require  no  spices  from  India ; 
no  wines  from  Portugial,  Spain,  France  or 
Madeira ;  none  of  those  multitudinous  articles 
of  luxury,  for  which  every  comer  of  the  globe 
is  rifled,  and  which  are  the  causes  of  so  much 
individuial  rivalship,  such  calamitous  and  san- 
guinary national  disputes.  In  the  history  of 
modem  times  the  avarice  of  commercial  mono- 
poly, no  less  than  the  ambition  of  weak  and 
wicked  chiefs,  seems  to  have  fomented  the  uni- 
versal discord,  to  have  added  stubbomness  to 
the  mistakes  of  cabinets  and  indocility  to  the 
infatuation  of  the  people.    Let  it  ever  be  re 
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membered  that  it  is  the  direct  iDflnenoe  of  com- 
mercd  to  make  the  interval  between  the  richest 
and  the  poorest  man  wider  and  more  uncon- 

?[uenible.  Xjet  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
oe  to  ererything  of  real  worth  and  excellence 
in  the  human  character.  The  odious  and  dis- 
ITUStinff  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  all  that  is  g>ood  in  chivalry  or  republi- 
canism, and  luxury  is  the  forerunner  of  a  bar- 
barism scarce  capable  of  cure.  Is  it  impossible 
to  realize  a  state  of  society,  where  all  the  ener- 
gies of  man  shall  be  directed  to  the  production 
of  his  solid  happiness  ?  Certainly,  if  this  ad- 
vantage (the  object  of  all  political  speculation) 
be  in  any  degree  attainable,  it  is  attainable 
only  by^  a  community,  which  holds  out  no  fac- 
titious incentives  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  few  and  which  is  internally  oiptnized  for 
the  liberty,  security  and  comfort  of  the  many. 
None  must  be  entrusted  with  power  (and  money 
is  the  oompletest  species  of  power)  who  do  not 
stand  pledged  to  use  it  exclusively  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit.  But  the  use  of  animal  flesh  and 
fermented  liquors  directly  militates  with  this 
equality  of  the  rights  of  man.  The  peasant 
cannot  gratify  these  fashionable  cravings  with- 
out leaving  his  family  to  starve.  Without 
disease  and  war,  those  sweeping  curtailers  of 
population,  pasturage  would  include  a  waste 
too  great  to  be  afforded.  The  labor  requisite 
to  support  a  family  is  far  lighter^  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed.  The  peasantiy  work,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  aristocracy,  the 
armv  and  the  manufacturers. 

The  advantage  of  a  reform  in  diet  is  ob- 
Tionsly  greater  than  that  of  any  other.  It 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  To  remedy  the 
abuses  of  legislation,  before  we  annihilate  the 
propensities  by  which  they  are  produced,  is  to 
suppose  that  by  taking  away  the  effect  the 
cause  will  oease  to  operate,  ^ut  the  efficacy^ 
of  this  system  depends  entirely  on  the  prose- 
lytism  of  individuals,  and  grounds  its  merits,  as 
a  benefit  to  the  community,  upon  the  total 
change  of  the  dietetic  habits  in  its  members. 
It  proceeds  securely  from  a  number  of  particu- 
lar cases  to  one  that  is  universal,  and  nas  this 
advantage  over  the  contrary  mode,  that  one 
error  does  not  invalidate  all  that  has  gone  be- 
fore. 

Let  not  too  much,  however,  be  expected  from 
this  system.  The  healthiest  among  us  is  not 
exempt  from  hereditary  disease.  The  most 
sjrmmetrical,  athletic,  and  long-lived  is  a  being 
inexpressibly  inferior  to  what  he  would  have 
been,  had  not  the  unnatural  habits  of  his  ances- 
tors accumulated  for  him  a  certain  portion  of 
malady  and  deformity.  In  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  civilized  man  something  is  still  found 
wanting  by  the  physiological  critic.  Can  a  re- 
turn to  Nature,  then,  instantaneously  eradicate 

^  It  has  come  under  the  suthor*t  experience,  thst 
some  of  the  workmen  on  an  emhankment  In  North 
Wales,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  inahility  of  the 
proprietor  to  pay  them,  seldom  received  their  wages, 
have  supported  large  families  by  cultivating  small  spots 
of  sterile  ground  by  moonlight.    In  the  notes  to  Pratt's 


predkpositions  that  have  been  slowly  taldof 
root  in  the  silence  of  innumerable  ages  ?  Inda- 
bitably  not.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that 
from  the  moment  of  the  relinquishing  all  un- 
natural habits  no  new  dlswise  is  generated; 
and  that  the  predisposition  to  hereditary  mala- 
dies gradually  perishes  for  want  of  its  aocna- 
tomed  supply.  In  cases  of  consumption,  can- 
cer, ^out,  asthma,  and  scrofula,  such  is  the 
invariable  tendency  of  a  diet  of  vegetaUea  and 
pure  water. 

Those  who  may  be  induced  by  these  remarks 
to  give  the  vegetable  system  a  nur  trial,  should, 
in  the  first  plaoe,  date  the  commencement  ckC 
their  practice  from  the  moment  of  their  oonTio- 
tion.^  All  depends  upon  breaking  through  a 
pernicious  haoit  resolutely  and  at  onoe.  Dr. 
Trotter^  asserts  that  no  drunkard  was  ever  re* 
formed  by  gradually  relinquishing  his  dram. 
Animal  flesh  in  its  effects  on  the  human  stomach 
is^  analogous  to  a  dram.  It  is  similar  in  the 
kind,  though  differing  in  the  decree,  of  its 
operation.  The  proselyte  to  a  pure  diet  must 
be  warned  to  expect  a  temporary  diminution 
of  muscular  strength.  The  subtraction  of  a 
powerful  stimulus  will  suffice  to  account  for 
this  event.  But  it  is  only  temporary  uid  is 
succeeded  by  an  equable  capability  for  exertion 
far  surpassing  his  former  various  and  fluctu- 
ating strength.  Above  all.  he  will  acquire  an 
easiness  of  breathing,  by  which  such  exertion  is 
performed,  with  a  remarkable  exemption  from 
that  painful  and  difficult  panting  now  felt  by 
almost  every  one  after  hastily  climbing  an 
ordinary  mountain.  He  will  be  eqnalljr  capable 
of  bodily  ekertion  or  mental  application  after 
as  before  his  simple  meal.  He  will  feel  none 
of  the  narcotic  effects  of  ordinary  diet.  Inita- 
bility,  the  direct  consequence  oi  exhanstinff 
stimuli,  would  jrield  to  the  power  of  natural 
and  tranquil  impulses.  He  will  no  longer  pine 
under  the  lethargy  of  ennui,  that  unconquerable 
weariness  of  life,  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
death  itoelf .  He  wiH  escape  the  epidemic  mad- 
ness which  broods  over  its  own  injurious  notions 
of  the  Deity  and  *  realizes  the  hell  that  priests 
and  beldams  feign.'  Every  man  forma  as  it 
were  his  god  from  his  own  character ;  to  the 
divinity  of  one.  of  simple  habits  no  offering 
would  be  more  acceptable  than  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures.^  He  would  be  incapable  of 
hating  or  persecuting  others  for  the  love  of  God. 
He  will  find,  moreover,  a  system  of  simple  diet 
to  be  a  system  of  perfect  epicurism.  He  will 
no  longer  be  inoessantiy  occupied  in  blunting 
and  destroying  those  organs  from  which  he  ex- 
pects his  gratification .  The  pleasures  of  taste  to 
he  derived  from  a  dinner  of  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
turnips,  lettuces,  with  a  dessert  of  apples,  goose- 
berries, strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and, 
in  winter,  oranges,  apples,  and  pears,  is  te 

Poem,  Bread  or  the  Poor^  is  an  acooont  of  an  faidns- 
trious  laborer  who  by  working  in  a  small  garden  before 
and  after  his  day^s  task  attainisd  to  an  enviable  state  of 
independence. 
»  See  Trotter  on  The  Nervcut  Temperament, 
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ttMter  than  ib  sappoaed.  Those  who  wait 
until  they  can  eat  this  plain  fare  with  the  sauoe 
of  appetite  will  scarcely  join  with  the  hypo- 
critical sensualbt  at  a  lora-mayor^s  feast,  who 
declaims  against  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Solomon  kept  a  thousand  concubines,  and  owned 
in  despair  that  all  was  yanity.  The  man  whose 
hai>piness  is  constituted  by  the  society  of  one 
amiable  woman  would  find  some  difiiotdtyin 
sympathizing  with  the  disappointment  of  this 
venerable  debauchee. 

1  address  myself  not  only  to  the  younjg^  en- 
thusiast, the  ardent  devotee  of  truth  and  virtue, 
the  pure  and  pueusionate  moralist  yet  unvitiatea 
by  the  contagion  of  the  world.  He  will  em- 
brace a  pure  sjrstem,  f rom  its  abstract  truth, 
its  beauty,  its  simplicity  and  its  promise  of 
wide-extended  benefit ;  unless  custom  nas  turned 
poison  into  food,  he  will  hate  the  brutal  plea- 
sures of  ^  the  chase  by  instinct ;  it  will  be  a  con- 
templation full  of  horror  and  disappointment 
to  his  mind  that  beings  capable  of  tlie  gentlest 
and  most  admirable  sympathies  should  take  de- 
light in  the  death-pangs  and  last  convulsions  of 
dying  animals.  The  elderly  man,  whose  youth 
has  been  poisoned  by  intemf>erance,  or  who  has 
Hved  with  apparent  moderation  and  is  afflicted 
with  a  variety  of  painful  maladies,  would  find 
his  account  in  a  beneficial  chanee  produced 
without  the  risk  of  poisonous  mecucines.  The 
mother,  to  whom  the  perpetual  restlessness  of 
disease  and  unaccountable  deaths  incident  to 
her  children  are  the  causes  of  incurable  unhappi- 
ness,  would  on  this  diet  experience  the  satisiao- 
tion  of  beholding  theirperpetual  healths  and 
natural  playfulness.^  The  most  valuable  lives 
are  daily  destroyed  by  diseases  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  palliate  and  impossible  to  cure  by 
medicine.  How  much  longer  will  man  continue 
to  pimp  for  the  gluttony  of  death,  his  most  in- 
sidious, implacable  and  eternal  foe  ? 

TFonr  brief  extr&cts  from  Plutarch,  wtpl  wv 
mt^ayw,  are  here  omitted,  by  advice  of  the 
general  editor.] 

NOTSS  AKD  iLLrtlTRATIOirs 

For  the  sources  of  Queen  Mab,  beyond  those 
Indieated  in  Shelley's  notes,  the  student  should 
csonsult  the  Latin  authors;  Volney's  i^uins 
suggested  the  framework.  The  text  presents 
few  difficulties.  Mrs.  Shelley  made  a  few 
changes  in  the  interest  of  grammar,  and  Ros- 
setti  increased  their  number  and  added  other 
changes  in  the  interest  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  Shelley  ^s  sense.  Some  of  these  grammatical 
corrections  are  unnecessary,  and  tiiose  in  the 
sense  are  usually  arbitrar;y.  The  most  impor- 
tant points  are  the  following: 

a  8e«  Mr.  Newton^s  book.  HU  ohndren  are  the  most 
besotifal  and  healthy  creatures  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive ;  the  girls  are  perfect  models  for  a  sculptor :  their 
dispositions  are  also  the  most  gentle  and  condltatinff ; 
the  judicious  treatment,  which  they  experience  In 
other  points,  may  be  a  correlative  cnoae  of  this.  In  the 
first  fiTBvears  of  their  life,  of  18,000  children  that  are 
bom  7500  die  of  various  diseases ;  and  how  many  more 
of  those  that  survive  are  not  rendered  miserable  bj 


Page  10.  lane  151.  Rossetti  reads  Ai  for 
Who. 

Page  13.  Line  115.  Rossetti  reads  sanctify* 

Line  140.  Dowden  accepts  Tutin^s  conjecture 
in  punctuation,  reading  a  colon  after  element 
and  deleting  the  period  after  remained  in  the 
next  line. 

Page  14.  Line  176.  All  editors  follow  Mrs. 
Shelley  in  reading  secure. 

Page  15.  Line  9.  The  reading  of  the  text  is 
Rossetti^s,  the  original  having  a  period  after 
promise. 

Page  18.  Line  219.  Rossetti  reads  Ait  for  it«. 

Page  25.  Line  56.  Rossetti  reads  Shows, 

Page  27.  Line  182.  Rossetti  reads  his  for 
^eir. 

Page  28.  Line  205.  Shelley  in  quoting  the 
line  in  his  Notes  reads  Dawns  for  Draws^  which 
Rossetti  adopts. 

Page  30.  Line  139.  Rossetti  reads  future  for 
past. 

Page  31.  Alastor. 

This  poem  has  been  examined  in  a  more 
scholarly  way  than  any  other  of  Shelley's  longer 
works.  Dr.  Richard  Ackermann  having  made 
it  in  part  the  subiect  of  an  inausruralcusserta- 
tion,  Owetfen,  Vorbilder^  Stqfe  zu  Shelley^  s  Poeti" 
schen  Werkeny  I.  Alastor,  etc.  (Erlangen  &  Leip- 
zig, 1890),  and  Prof.  Al.  Beljame  haymg  transla- 
ted and  edited  it,  with  elaborate  notes,  Alastor, 
ou  le  ginie  de  la  solitude  (Paris,  1895).  Dr.  Acker- 
mann traces  the  influence  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  in  the  special  romantic  features  of 
the  nature-handling,  vision  element,  and  what 
might  be  called  the  psychology  of  the  poem : 
ana  also  that  of  Southey  and  Landor  in  some  of 
the  Oriental  coloring  and  detail  of  the  nanu- 
tive ;  but,  like  Brandl  in  his  L\fe  of  Coleridge, 
he  pushes  the  theory  of  direct  obligation  too 
far,  inasmuch  as  what  is  common  in  subject- 
matter  and  spontaneous  to  the  method  of  any 
poetic  period  or  group  cannot  fairly  be  regarded 
as  peculiar  to  the  originality  of  even  its  earliest 
members.  Professor  Beljame  does  not  fall  into 
this  error,  and  gives  illustrative  parallelisms  of 
phrase  and  image  merely  as  such  unless  the  hof 
rowing  is  clear.  The  versification  and  diction 
recall  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  their  most 
musical  blank  verse,  but  except  in  a  few  pas- 
sages (lines  46-49,  482-485,  718-720)  the  rhythm 
has  distinctly  Shelley's  rapid  and  peculiar  mod- 
ulation. The  substance  of  the  poem,  however, 
is  variously  embedded  in  Shelley's  literary  stud- 
ies and  in  his  actual  observation  of  nature, 
while  the  feeling  of  the  whole  is  a  personal 
mood.  It  is  customary  to  regard  Shelley's 
landscape  as  unreal ;  but,  though  it  is  imagina- 
tive, it  contains  elements  of  actuality,  tran- 
scripts of  soenes  as  witnessed  by  him,  to  a  far 

maladies  not  imraedlatebr  mortal?  The  quality  and 
Quantity  of  a  woman^s  mUk  are  materially  injured  by 
the  use  of  dead  flesh.  In  an  island  near  Iceland,  where 
no  vegetables  are  to  be  got,  the  children  invariablv  die 
of  tetanus  before  thev  are  three  weeks  old,  and  the 
population  is  supplied  from  the  mainland.  —  Sir  O. 
Mackentie*s  Hidory  of  Iceland,  Bee.  also,  EmilSx 
chap.  i.  pp.  53, 64, 60. 
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RTeater  extent  than  has  ever  been  acknqw- 
led^ed ;  in  the  present  poem,  his  own  river- 
navigation,  his  life  in  Wales  and  travels  abroad, 
as  well  as  the  forest  at  Windsor,  have  left 
direct  traces,  as  Dr.  Aokermann  es^cially  re- 
marks. Shelley  himself  mentions  his  opportu- 
nities for  observation  as  among  his  qnalincations 
for  poetrv,  in  the  preface  to  The  REVoiiT  of 
Islam.  The  notes  that  follow  ascribe  to  each 
commentator  what  seems  to  be  his  own.  The 
meaning  of  the  title  and  its  source  are  given  in 
the  head-notes.  The  motto  is  from  the  first 
diapter  of  the  third  book  of  St.  Augustine's 
CoTifessionSn  and  the  full  text  is  given  by  Bel- 
jarae :  Veni  Carthaginem ;  et  circumstrepebat 
me  undique  sartago  flagitiosorum  amorum. 
Nondnm  amaham,  et  amare  amabam,  et  secro- 
tiore  indigentia  oderam  me  minus  indigentem. 
Qnserebam  qnod  amarero,  amans  amare,  et 
oderam  securitatem  et  viam  sine  muscipulis. 

Line  1.  Beljame  happily  compares  the  invo- 
cation in  Ben  Jonson's  Cynthia^s  Revels^  V.  2, 
which  is  identical  in  structure.  The  substance, 
or  feeling  for  nature,  is  Wordsworthian  ;  com- 
pare, for  example,  Ir^/luence  of  natural  objects. 
Lines  composed  afeiv  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey, 
and  Lines  ^ft  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yeto-Tree, 

3.  Natural  piety,  an  example  of  Shelley's 
direct  borrowings  of  phrase  from  Wordsworth 
(My  heart  leaps  up),  of  which  others  occur  be- 
low, —  obstinate  questionings,  line  26  (Ode  on  In- 
timations  of  Immortality,  IX.  13,  and  too  deep  for 
tears,  line  713  (the  same,  XI.  17). 

13.  Ackermann  compares  Wordsworth,  The 
Evcursion,  II.  41-47,  but  the  humanitarian  feel- 
ing toward  animal  life  belongs  to  the  period, 
and  is  a  fundamental  source  of  Shelley^s  inspi- 
ration. 

20-29.  Compare  Hymn  to  Intbllbctual 
Beauty,  V. 

30.  Brandl  (Life  o^  Coleridge,  190)  compares 
the  situation  with  Coleridge's  Frost  at  Midnight, 
but  I  can  see  in  the  two  only  a  parallelism  oi 
the  romantic  temperament  and  method. 

38.  Beljame  cites  the  inscription  of  the  veiled 
Isis  from  Volney,  Les  Ruines :  Je  suis  tout  oe 
qui  a  ^t^,  tout  oe  qui  est,  tout  ce  qui  sera,  et  nnl 
mortel  n'a  \ev4  mon  voile. 

54.  Waste  wilderness,  Forman  quotes  Blake 
for  the  phrase,  and  Beljame  follows  him,  but 
in  this  as  in  other  instances  the  attempt  to  tie 
Shelley  to  Blake  fails.  Had  he  known  Blake's 
works  he  would  have  shown  clearer  evidences 
of  it.  The  present  phrase  is,  of  course,  Mil- 
ton's, Paradise  Regained,  I.  7. 

*  And  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wildemeis.' 

83.   Volcano,  iEtna. 

85.  Bitumen  lakes,  Beljame  identifies  these 
with  the  Dead  Sea,  and  notes  Sonthey's  descrip- 
tion of  Ait^s  bitumen-lake,  Thalaba,  V.  22.  It 
seems  as  likely  that  Shelley's  sole  source  is 
Southey,  and  that  he  had  no  particular  local 
reference. 

87-94.  Beljame  supposes  that  Shellev  here 
blends  in  one  description  the  marvels  of  the  two 
kles  Antiparos  and  Milo,  one  for  its  stalactite 


notto,  the  other  for  its  sulphurous  exhalafamis. 
The  grotto  had  been  recently  described  by 
Leake,  TVavels  in  Northern  Ghreece,  180t>,  and 
Clarke,  Travels  in  Various  Countries,  etc.,  1814. 
From  some  such  source  Shelley  may  have  de- 
rived the  idea,  but  his  poetic  description  is 
heightened  to  the  point  of  fantasv  and  retains 
very  little  of  mere  geography.  Compare  Cole- 
ridge, A  Tombiess  Epitaph,  28-32 ;  also  line  400, 
note. 

100-106.  Ackermann  compares  Landor, 
G€6ir,II.  108: 

*  And  as  he  passes  on,  the  little  hinds 

That  shake  for  bristly  herds  the  foodfol  boogh 
Wonder,  stand  still,  gase,  and  trip  satisfied; 
Pleased  more  if  chestout,  out  of  prickly  husk. 
Shot  from  the  sandal,  roll  along  the  glade.' 

108.  The  background  of  the  following  pas- 
sage appears  to  be,  as  Beljame  suggests,  Vol- 
ney's  Les  Ruines,  from  the  first  four  chapters 
of  which  he  quotes  to  show  a  general  ssrmpathj, 
and  aJso  analogies  of  detail.  The  pilgnm  lit- 
erature, which  both  Volney  and  Chateaubri- 
and (Ren^,  also  cited,  but  inconclusively)  illus- 
trate, may  well  include  Axabtor  as  among  its 
kindred. 

119.  The  Zodiac's  brazen  mystery,  the  Zodiac 
of  the  temple  of  Denderah  in  Lpper  ^^TPt- 
Beljame  refers  to  Volney,  Les  Ruines.  XXU-, 
note.  It  is  now  in  the  Biblioth^ne  Nationale 
at  Paris. 

120.  Mute,  written  just  before  Charapollion's 
labors,  as  Beljanie  notes. 

129.  Arab  maiden.  Ackermann  derives  the 
character  from  Thaiaba''s  Oneiza,  as  also  the 
veiled  maid  below  (line  151),  and  compares  the 
description  of  the  latter  from  point  to  point 
with  that  in  Thalaba,  III.  24,  25.  The  parallel 
is  somewhat  forced,  as  becomes  more  evnlent  on 
examination.  The  lines  161-162  have  as  the 
corresponding  passage  in  Thalaba : 

*  Oh !  even  with  such  a  look  as  fables  a$j 
The  Mother  Ostrich  fixes  on  her  egg, 

mi  that  intense  qffection 

Kindle  its  ligfU  o/U/f,  — 
Even  in  ntch  deep  and  iMreaihieat  tenderness 
Onelxa*s  soul  is  centred  on  the  youth/ 

So,  too,  in  the  alleged  parallelism  for  lisfls 
167, 168,  and  175, 176,  we  find  in  Thalaba 
•  for  a  brother's  eye 

Were  her  long  fingers  tinged. 

As  when  she  trimmed  the  lamp. 

And  through  the  veins  and  delioate  skin 

The  light  shone  rosy ;  * 

that  is,  as  a  long  note  shows,  being  *"  tinned  with 
henna '  so  as  to  make  the  fingers  seem  in  some 
instances  *  branches  of  transparent  red  coraL' 
Shelley's  meaning  is  far  dinerent.  and  is  un- 
likely to  be  in  any  wav  connected  in  its  origin 
with  a  recollection  of  Southey,  in  either  of  these 
two  passages,  though  in  introducing  the  Arab 
maiden  he  would  naturally  recall  Oneiza.  The  ' 
veilkd  maid  is,  however,  not  au  Arabian,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  ideal. 

140-144.  The  background  of  the  Poet's  wan- 
dering seems  to  be  found  in  Arrian's  Ezpedi' 
tion  (ff  Alexander,  and  possibly  similar 
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in  Quintns  Gartius  and  Dion  Cassins.  The 
wild  Carmanian  waste  w  the  Deeert  of  Kennan ; 
the  ctericU  mountains  are  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  or 
Indian  Caucaaos,  where  Arrian  wrongly  places 
the  Bonrces  of  the  Indus  and  Oxus* 

149.  The  vale  qf  Cashmire^  the  earthly  para- 
dise of  that  name,  often  mentioned  in  poetry. 
The  particular  descriptions  ^ven  by  Shelley, 
both  here  in  the  place  of  the  vision,  and  later  in 
the  ?len  of  the  Caspian  Caucasus,  seem  to  me  to 
recall  the  scenery  and  atmosphere  of  Miss  Owen- 
son  *s  (Ladv  Morgan)  The  Missionary^  a  romance 
which  Shelley  reifhd  in  1811.  See  note  on  line 
400. 

161.  Roasetti  reads  £rtm5e{/'forJEr«r«e{/^  in  his 
first  edition,  and  was  defended  by  James  Thom- 
son, but  no  other  editor  has  adopted  the  conjec- 
ture, and  Rossetti  himself  has  restored  the 
original  reading  not  withont  some  apologedo 
protest. 

177.  Woven  wind^  the  ventum  textUem  of  the 
ancients,  and  also  perhaps  with  a  recollection 
of  the  transparent  veils  of  Thalaha^  VI.  26, 
note.  For  tne  development  of  the  structure 
of  the  whole  vision  here  given  (lines  149-191) 
compare  the  passage  in  the  preface  where  Shd- 
ley  states  the  elements  of  his  conception  in 
prose. 

204.  See  note  on  line  129.  This  vision  is  the 
Alastor  or  evil  genius,  the  spirit  of  solitude,  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  responses  to  his  own  na- 
ture which  the  Poet  lacked  through  his  separa- 
tion from  society,  and  was  sent  by  *the  spirit 
of  sweet  human  love  *  to  him  *  who  had 
spumed  her  choicest  gifts  *  by  his  self -isolation  ; 
it  was  sent,  as  an  Avenger,  and  leads  or  drives 
him  on  in  search  of  its  own  phantasm  till  he  dies. 
The  folly  of  devotion  to  tne  idealiziifg  faculty 
apart  from  human  life  seems  to  be  the  moral  of 
the  allegoiy,  which  most  critics  have  found  a 
dark  one ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  Poet  is  so 
sympathetic,  notwithstanding  the  latter*s  error, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  Destroyer  in  the 
shape  of  the  visionarr  maid  is  so  alluring,  that 
the  reader  forgets  the  didactic  intent  of  the 
fable,  and  sees  only  an  adumbration  of  the  life 
of  Shelley  as  seen  by  himself  in  the  clairvoy- 
ance of  ^nius,  and  consciously  seen  by  him  as  a 
fate  which  he  would  avoid  by  mingling  sympa- 
thetically wiUi  the  life  of  men.  If,  as  Dowaen 
says,  the  poem  be  ^  in  its  inmost  sense  a  plead- 
ing on  benalf  of  human  love,*  shown  by  the  fate 
of  those  who  reject  it,  it  is  also  not  J  without  a 
tragic  sense  of  the  pity  of  that  fate  in  those  in 
whose  life  such  a  rejection  is  rather  the  isola- 
tion of  a  noble  nature  and  the  result  less  of 
choice  than  of  temperament  and  circumstance. 
Compare  Shelley's  comment  in  the  preface. 

210.  Compare  .^Sschylus,  Agamemnon^  415. 

211-219.  The  union  of  Sleep  and  Death  in 
Shelley's  poetry  is  a  fixed  idea ;  compare  in 
this  poem  lines  293.  368.  The  use  of  water- 
reflections  as  a  detail  is  also  constant,  and  is  re- 
peated below  no  less  than  five  times,  lines  385, 
408,  459,  470,  501.  The  tenacity  with  which 
Slielley's  mind  clings  to  its  images  is  charac- 
teristic,  and  shows  intensity  ot  application 


rather  than  poverty  of  material,  in  a  young 
writer ;  not  only  in  Alastor  are  there  some  of 
lus  images  permanent  in  his  verse,  such  as 
Ahasuerus,  the  serpent^  and  the  hoat^  but  in- 
stances of  pure  repetition  freauently  occur,  as 
above  ;  compare,  below,  the  alchemist,  31,  682, 
the  bird  and  snake,  227, 325,  the  lyre,  42,  667,  the 
doud,  663,  687. 

219.  Conducts,  Rossetti  thus  corrects  the  ori- 
ginal reading,  conduct,  which  is,  however,  re- 
tained by  all  other  editors.  Shelley  doubtless 
wrote  conduct,  the  verb  being  attracted  into  the 
plural  by  the  number  of  details  mentioned  in 
connection  with  vault;  other  explanations,  on 
the  ground  of  does  understood,  in  one  or  another 
way,  are  only  ingenious  excuses ;  the  structure 
of  the  group  of  questions  is  so  continuous  that 
it  seems  best  to  make  the  change. 

227.  Compare  The  Retolt  of  Islam,  I. 
Tiii.-xiv. 

240.  Aornos,  *  identified  by  General  Abbott 
in  1854  as  Mount  Mahabunn  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus  about  sixty  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Cabul,'  Chinnock,  Arrian'*s 
Anabasis,  237,  note.  Petra,  identified  as  the 
Sogdian  rock  (Arrian,  IV.  18) ;  for  the  name 
Beljame  quotes  Quintus  Curtius,  VIII.  11 ;  Una 
erat  Petra. 

242.  Balk,  Bactria  was  the  ancient  name. 

242-244.  It  was  CaracaUus  who  violated  the 
Parthian  royal  tombs  and  scattered  the  dust  of 
the  kings  to  the  four  winds.  Beljame  gives  the 
reference  Dion  Cassius,  LXXVIlI.  1. 

262-267.  Ackermann  and  Beljame  trace  the 
detaa  to  Thalaba,  VIII.  1  and  IX.  17,  Shelley 
having  united  the  two  in  one  image. 

272.  Chorasmian  shore,  |)roperly  the  Aral  Sea, 
but  Shelley  apparently  intends   the  Caspian 

299.  Shallop,  the  detail  is  from  Thalaba,  XI. 
31,  as  Ackermann  remarks,  as  is  the  general 
conception  of  the  voyage  on^  the  underground 
river.    The  opening  passage  is  as  follows : 

*  A  UtUe  boat  there  lay. 
Without  an  oar,  without  a  lail. 
One  only  aeat  it  had,  one  seat.* 

Compare  also  the  boat  of  Thb  Witch  of 
Atlas. 

337-339.  Beljame  compares  the  same  im&g^ 
in  A  Summer  Eyekino  Churchtard,  but  it 
is  used  most  memorably  in  To  Night  : 

*  Bind  with  thy  hair  the  eyea  of  Day, 
Kiss  her  till  ahe  be  wearied  out.* 

349.  Other  editors  retain  the  original  read- 
ing of  a  period  after  ocean;  but  Rossetti 
changed  this  to  a  semicolon  and  dash,  whicl 
seems  justifiable  where  no  pretence  is  made  oi 
reproducing  Shelley*s  punctuation. 

-353.   Caucasus,  tne  Caspian  Caucasus. 

316.  The  cascade,  like  the  underground  voy- 
age, is  from  2'Aa/a6a,  VII.  6,  quoted  by  Acker* 


*  And  lo  I  where  raring  o^er  a  hoUow  ( 
The  ever  flowioff  flood 
Foams  in  a  thoosana  whirlpooU  I    Then  adown 
The  perforated  rook 
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Flange  the  whole  waten :  to  predpitoat, 

So  fathomleaa  s  fal], 
That  their  earth-thakiiig  roar  cune  deadened  vp 

Like  subterranean  thunder.* 

Aokermann  also  recalls  the  riTer  in  Kttbia 
Kkan, 

400.  The  following  extracts,  from  Miss  Owen- 
lon^s  The  Missionary^  seem  apposite  here : 

*  Surrounded  by  those  mig^hty  mountains 
whose  summits  appear  tranauil  and  luminous 
above  the  regions  of  cloud  which  float  on  their 
broWf  whose  grotesque  forms  are  brightened 
by  innumerable  rills,  and  dashed  by  foaming 
torrents,  the  valley  of  Caahmire  presented  to 
the  wandering  eye  scenes  of  picturesque  and 
glowing  beauty,  whose  character  varied  with 
each  succeeding  hour.  ...  It  was  evening 
when  the  missionary  reached  the  base  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  which  seemed  a  monument  of  the 
first  day  of  creation.  It  was  a  solemn  and  se- 
questered spot,  where  an  eternal  spring  seemed 
to  reign,  and  which  looked  like  the  cradle  of 
infant  Nature,  when  she  first  awoke  in  all  her 
primieval  bloom  of  beauty.  It  was  a  glen 
screened  by  a  mighty  mass  of  rocks,  over  whose 
bold  fantastic  forms  and  variegated  nues  dashed 
the  silvery  foam  of  the  mountain  torrent,  flings 
ing  its  dewy  sprays  around.  .  .  .  He  proceeded 
through  a  patn  which  from  the  long  cusa-grass 
matted  over  it  and  the  entangled  creepers  of 
the  parasite  plants,  seemed  to  have  been  rarely 
if  ever  explored.  The  trees,  thick  and  um- 
brageous, were  wedded  in  their  towering 
branches  above  his  head,  and  knitted  in  their 
spreading  roots  beneath  his  feet.  The  sound 
of  a  cascade  became  his  sole  guide  through  Uie 
leafy  labyrinth.  He  at  last  reached  Uie  pile  of 
rocks  whence  the  torrent  flowed,  pouring  its 
tributary  flood  into  a  broad  river.  .  .  .  Before 
the  altar  appeared  a  human  form,  if  human  it 
might  be  called,  which  stood  so  bright  and  so 
ethereal  in  its  look  that  it  seemed  out  a  tran- 
sient incorporation  of  the  brilliant  mists  of  the 
morning ;  so  light  and  so  aspiring  in  its  atti- 
tude that  it  appeared  already  ascending  from 
the  earth  it  scarcely  touched  to  mingle  with  its 
kindred  air.  The  resplendent  locks  of  the 
seeming  sprite  were  en  wreathed  with  beams, 
and  sparkled  with  the  waters  of  the  holy  stream 
whence  it  appeared  recently  to  have  emerged.' 
(Chap.  VI.) 

*  Kot  a  sound  disturbed  the  mystic  silence, 
save  the  low  murmurs  of  a  gushing  spring,  which 
fell  with  more  than  mortal  music  from  a  mossy 
cliff,  sparkling  among  the  matted  roots  of  over- 
hanging trees,  and  gliding, like  liquid silver^be- 
neatn  the  network  of  the  parasite  plants.  The 
flowers  of  the  mangosteen  gave  to  the  fresh  air 
a  balmy  f  rajp^nce.  The  mighty  rocks  of  the 
PagodJ^  which  rose  behind  in  endless  perspec- 
tive, scaling  the  heavens,  which  seemed  to  re- 
pose upon  uieir  summits,  lent  the  strong  relief 
of  their  deep  shadows  to  the  softened  twilight 
of  the  foreground.'    (Chap.  XII.) 

The  landscape  of  the  vale  of  Cashmire  as  here 
described  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
glen  in  Alastob,  and  in  the  figure  of  Liudma 


there  is  something  sympathetic,  at  least,  witli 
the  veilkd  maid  of  the  vision.  In  Hilarion  (the 
missionary)  there  is  also  something  sympathetio 
with  the  Foet  of  the  poem,  as  he  has  rejected 
lovC}  and  now  suffers  the  penalty  of  a  great 
passion,  doomed  necessarily  to  a  tragic  coacln- 
sion,  under  influences  of  solitude  and  nature. 
(•See  chap.  IX.,  where  his  psvchological  charac- 
ter is  developed :  ^  he  resemoled  the  enthusiast 
of  experimental  philosophy  who  shuts  ont  the 
light  and  breath  of  heaven  to  inhale  an  arti- 
ficial atmosphere  and  enjoy  an  ideal  exist- 
ence.') It  IS  interesting  to  observe  also  the 
description  of  the  subterranean  cave,  with  sta- 
lactite formation,  lit  by  blue  subterraneous 
fire^  —  the  temple  *  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
in  India,  after  that  of  Elephanta '  (chap.  XIL). 
See.  also,  for  other  traces  of  this  romance  in 
Shelley's  work,  the  notes  on  The  Bbtolt 
OF  Islam,  XII.,  and  The  Indian  Sebrkadb. 
421,  422.  Beljame  quotes  from  Mrs.  Shelley's 
Journal,  August,  1814,  in  Dowden's  Ltfe  nf 
Shdley,  *  At  No*  [Nouaille  ?]  —  in  a  noontide  of 
intense  heat  —  whilst  our  postilion  waited,  we 
walked  into  the  forest  of  pines ;  it  was  a  scene 
of  enchantment,  where  every  sound  and  sight 
contributed  to  charm.  Our  mossy  seat  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  th6  wood  was  inclosed  from 
the  world  by  an  impenetrable  veil.' 
^  431-438.  Ackermaun  compares  Scott,  l?oike&y, 
I  V.N  3;  but  there  are  many  forest  descriptions 
in  £lnglish  verse  as  similar,  the  original  of  all 
in  this^  style  being  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  IV. 
451-4^.  Ackermann  here  again  seeks  the 
original  d)>taU  in  Thalaba,  VI.  22 : 
*  And  oh !  Vhat  odours  the  voluptuotu  vote 

Scatter*  tl^mjatmine  6oirfr», 

From  yon  vP*f  wUdemes*, 

From  clast4|ed  henna,  and  from  orange  groves 

That  with^t^jpA perfumes  All  the  breeze.* 

So  definite  an  o?(K:in  for  general  properties  seemt 
to  me  most  unlii&ly* 
454-4iM).  Beljaifl«  compares  A  SuMMBBETE2^ 

DfO  CmJBCBTARlk  V.  5.  6. 

479.  Spirit^  apiWrently  an  embodiment  of 
Nature  evoked  by  Wud  reflecting  the  mood  of 
death-melancholy  iV  the  Poet ;  not  the  spirit  of 
the  vision  which  h^seeks,  which  is  *  the  light 
that  shone  within  hi|  soul »  (lines  492,  493),  but 
it  may  also  be  regaifded  as  a  later  incarnation 
of  the  latter.  ^ 

602-514.  Ackermaipn  compares  the  very  nm- 
ilar  though  more  dipnse  passage  in  Words- 
worth, The  ExcursionXllh  967-991. 

543-548.  Editors  avd  commentators  have 
struggled  to  extract  tii e  precise  meaning  from 
these  lines,  but  withonV  establishinfi^  any  likely 
emendation.  Miss  Blind  proposes  inclosed  for 
disclosed;  Porman  sugfeests  amidst  precipices 
for  its  precipice  ;  Madosi  Brown  guesses  Htd  for 
Midi  ^  E.  S.'  would  rea*l  their  precipice  for  its: 
Swinburne  thinks  a  versA  has  been  dropped,  and 
an  anonymous  writer  cor^ijectnres  that  the  lost 
verse  may  be  represented  .  by  inserting  after  547 

•  A  cataract  deecendio  j.g  with  wild  roar.' 
Roflsetti,  after  some  iB'ibffeotoal  wanderingSi 
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retumed  to  the  original  text,  which  Dowden  also 
•nstains.  The  interpretation,  however,  lemaina 
different.  Roesetti  taking  precipice  as  the  sab- 
jeot  of  disclosed  used  for  disclosed  itse^^  and 
Powdcn  taking  which  as  the  subject  of  dis- 
dosed  with  gu(jf8  and  catfes  aa  its  object,  and  its 
precipice  obscuring  the  ravine  as  parenthetical. 
Brooke  also  retains  the  text,  and  takes  its  as 
•qaivalent  to  its  own.  The  simplest  explana- 
tion where  all  are  awkward  is  to  consider  the 
(danae  beginning  and  its  precipice  as  parallel 
with  the  earlier  naif  beginning  now  rose  rocks, 
and  the  sense  briefly  would  be :  the  rooks  rose 
In  the  eveninsp  light,  and  also  the  precipice  rose 
(shadovring  the  ravine  below),  disclosed  above 
Uk  the  same  light.  I  take  precipice  as  subject 
to  rose  understood  and  disclosed  as  a  participle ; 
its  is  the  same  as  in  542,  543,  t.  e.,  the  loud 
ftreams  in  550.  If  this  is  rejected  I  should  pre- 
fer to  take  which  as  the  subject  of  disclosed  and 
precipice  as  its  object.  To  take  precipice  as  the 
subiect  of  disclosed  with  gi^fs  and  caves  as  its 
object,  involves  a  construction  of  line  548  so 
forced  as  to  amount  in  my  mind  to  impossi- 
bility. 

602-605.  Ackermann  quotes  from  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley's Journal  (Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley)  i  *  The 
evening  was  most  beautiful ;  the  homed  moon 
hong  in  the  light  of  sunset,  which  threw  a  glow 
of  unusual  depth  of  redness  above  the  pmy 
mountains  and  the  dark  deep  valleys.  .  .  .  The 
moon  becomes  yellow,  and  nangs  dose  to  the 
woody  horizon.* 

6(>8-(571.  The  passage  has  been  somewhat 
dtsouased,  but  Brooke's  note  settles  the  mean- 
ing easily :  ^  It  is  (^uite  in  Shelley's  manner  .  .  . 
to  go  back  and  bring  together  his  illustrations. 
Here  the  poet's  frame  is  a  lute,  a  bright  stream, 
a  dream  01  youth.  The  lute  is  still,  the  stream  is 
dark  and  dry,  the  dream  is  nnremerabered.'  The 
practice  is  common  to  English  poetry  from  the 
early  davs.    Compare  Epipstchidion,  73-75. 

677.  The  reference  is  to  Ahasuerus,  the  wan- 
daring  Jew.  Compare  Queen  Mab,  VI.  and 
Shelley's  Notbb  on  the  passage.  The  char- 
acter again  appears  in  Hellas. 

Page  43.   The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

The  text  was  made  from  the  sheets  of  Laon 
and  Cythna  by  the  insertion  of  26  cancel-leaves. 
The  copy  upon  which  Shelley  worked  in  recom- 
posing  is  described  at  length  by  Forroan,  The 
Shelley  Library,  83-^.  The  cancelled  passages 
are  as  follows : 

Canto  IL  xxl.  1 
I  had  a  Uttla  aUter  ti^OM  fair  eyes 

zxv.  2 
T^  lore  in  human  Ufa,  this  sister  sweet 

O«itoin.l.l 
What  tbougfata  had  sway  over  my  aiater^s  shimber 

1.8 
As  ff  they  did  ten  thonnnd  yean  ontnnmbtt 

Oaafco  IV.  XXX.  6 

And  left  it  vacant— H  was  her  brother*s  face— 
Oanto  v.  xlyU.  6 

I  had  a  brother  onoe,  but  he  is  dead  I  — 


Canto  YI.  xxiv.  8 
My  own  sweet  sister  looked,  with  Joy  did  quail, 

xxxi.6 
The  common  Uood  which  ran  within  our  frames, 

xxxix.  G-d 
With  such  doM  sympathies,  for  to  each  other 
Had  high  and  solemn  hopes,  the  gentle  might 
Of  earnest  love,  and  all  the  thoughts  which  smother 
Cold  Bvil's  power,  now  linked  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

xl.  1 
And  soch  is  Kature*s  modesty,  that  those 
Canto  Vm.  iv.  9 
Dream  ye  tiiat  Qod  thus  builds  for  man  in  solitude  ? 

v.l. 
What  then  is  Ood  ?    Te  mock  yourselves  and  give 

vl.l 
What  then  is  Ood  ?    Bome  moonstruck  sophist  stood 

vL8,9 
And  that  men  say  Ck>d  has  appointed  Death 
On  all  who  scorn  his  will  to  wreak  Inmiortal  wrath. 

viLl-4 
Men  say  they  have  seen  God,  and  heard  from  God, 

Or  known  from  others  who  have  known  such  things, 
And  that  his  will  Is  all  our  law,  a  rod 

To  scourge  us  into  slaves — that  Priests  and  Kings 

viii.  1 
And  it  is  said,  that  God  wiU  punish  wrong ; 

viU.  3,  4 
And  his  red  helPs  undying  snakes  among 

Will  bind  the  wretch  on  whom  he  fixed  a  stabi 

xiii.  3,4 
For  it  is  said  God  rules  both  high  and  low. 

And  man  is  made  the  captive  of  his  brothers 

CantoIX.xiU.8 
To  curse  the  rebels.    To  their  God  did  they 

xiv.6 
By  God,  and  Nature,  and  Necessity. 

XV.  4-7 
There  was  one  teacher,  and  must  ever  be. 
They  said,  even  God,  who,  the  necessity 
Of  rule  and  wrong  had  armed  against  mankind^ 
'BSa  slave  and  his  avenger  there  to  be ; 

xviII.3-6 

And  Hell  and  Awe,  which  in  the  heart  of  man 
Is  VMd  itself ;  the  Priests  its  downfall  knew, 
As  day  by  day  their  altars  lovelier  grew, 

THI  they  were  left  alone  within  the  fane; 

Canto  X.  xxii.  9 
On  fire  I  Almighty  God  his  hell  on  earth  has  spread  I 

xxvl.7,8 
Of  their  Almighty  Ood,  the  armies  wind 
In  sad  procesnon :  each  among  the  train. 

xxvIiLl 
O  God  Almighty  I  thou  alone  hast  power. 

xxxLl 
And  Oromaae,  and  Christ,  and  Mahomet. 

xxxU.  1 
He  was  a  Christian  Priest  from  whom  It  came 

xxxil.4 
Toquell  the  rebel  Atheists;  adfareguest 

xxxiL9 
T^  wreak  his  fear  of  God  on  vengeance  on  mankfaid 
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zxzir.  5,  6 
His  cradled  Idol,  and  the  aacrifioe 
Of  Ood  to  God*8  own  wrath  —  that  Ialam*t  creed 

zxxv.  9 

And  thrones,  which  rest  on  faith  in  Ood,  nig^  orer- 
tumed. 

xxxix.  4 
Of  Ood  may  be  appeased.*    He  ceased,  and  th«y 

xl.6 
With  storms  and  shadows  girt,  sate  Ood,  alone, 

zlir.9 

As  *  hush  I  hark  I    Come  they  yet  f    God, 
Ood,  thine  hour  is  near  I  * 

xlr.  8 
Men  brought  their  atheist  kindred  to  appease 

zlvil.  6 
The  threshold  of  Ood*s  throne,  and  it  was  she ! 
Canto  XI.  zTi.  1 
Te  turn  to  Ood  for  aid  in  your  distress ; 

XXV.  7 
Swear  by  your  dreadful   Ood.*  — '  We  swear,  we 
swear  P 

Canto  XU.  x.  9 

Trul^  for  self,  thus  thought  that  Christian  Priest 
mdeed, 

xi.9 
A  woman  ?    Ood  has  sent  his  other  yiotim  here. 
xU.6^ 

Will  I  stand  up  before  Ood's  golden  throne. 

And  cry,  O  Lord,  to  thee  did  I  betray 
An  Atheist ;  but  for  me  she  would  have  known 

xxix.4 
In  torment  and  in  fire  have  Atheists  gone ; 

XXX.  4 
How  Atheists  and  Republicans  can  die. 

In  The  Revolt  of  Islam.  Shelley  unites 
the  landscape  and  sentiment  of  Alastob  wiUi 
the  didactic  teaching  of  Quekn  Mab.  In  po- 
litical and  social  philosophy  he  shows  no  intel- 
lectual advance,  though  it  is  noticeable  that  in 
the  preface  he  disclaims  responsibility  for  the 
views  which  have  *  a  dramatic  propriety  in 
reference  to  the  character  they  are  di^igned  to 
elucidate '  and  are  '  injurious  to  the  character  * 
of  the  *  benevolences '  of  the  Deity,  and  which  he 
says  are  *'  widely  different  *  from  his  own ;  and 
it  should  be  remarked  that  his  expressions  with 
respect  to  the  immortality  of  the  spirit  are  per- 
ceptibly more  strone  and  favorable.  It  is  rather 
on  the  poetic  side  that  he  shows  development ; 
but  here,  too,  the  didactic  element  seems  to  me 
less  evenly  eloquent  than  in  Queen  Mab,  and 
the  imaginative  element  less  pervaded  with 
charm  than  in  Alastob.  Medwin  says  that 
Shelley  told  him  that  Keats  and  he  agreed  to 
attempt  a  long  poem,  and  that  Ekdtmion  and 
The  Revolt  of  Islam  were  the  fruit  of  this 
friendly  rivalry.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  deliberate  ambition  to  compose  a  long  work 
entered  into  the  motive  whicn  prompted  the 
poem. 


The  new  element  which  distinguishes  Tbs 
Revolt  of  Islam  from  its  predecessors  is  the 
fable,  or  story,  which  is  made  the  vehicle  ol 
revolutionary  doctrine.  SheUey  asserted  that 
it  was  free  from  the  intervention  of  the  super- 
natural, except  at  the  beginning  and  end ;  but 
the  machinery  and  incidents  are  of  the  roman- 
tic school,  in  the  '  Gothic '  taste,  in  which  his 
interest  in  fiction  began,  though  here  oriental- 
ized in  sympathy  with  the  literary  taste  of  a 
time  later  than  Monk  Lewis  and  the  young 
Scott.  The  tower-prison,  the  hermit's  retreat, 
the  cave  of  Laone  with  its  underground  en- 
trance, the  ^Tartarean  steed,'  are  all  in  the 
region  of  romance ;  the  human  oouduct  of  the 
characters  -^  the  Yielding  of  the  gaolers  to  the 
hermit's  voioe  and  looks,  the  protest  of  Laon  in 
behalf  of  his  foes  and  of  the  tyrant,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  child  to  the  latter,  the  final  surren- 
der of  Laon  — are  all  in  the  vein  of  pure  moral 
sentimentality ;  and  though  there  are  few  such 
puerilities  as  the  ^  small  knife '  and  the  eagle 
who  could  not  be  taught  to  *  bring  ropes  *  (luid 
I  should  regard  the  original  scheme  oy  which 
Laon  and  Laone  were  made  brother  and  sister 
merely  as  a  puerility),  yet  the  hold  on  reidity, 
both  in  human  nature  at  large  and  in  the  sense 
of  the  action  of  life,  is  of  the  feeble  and  tenuous 
sort  that  belongs  to  the  fiction  of  the  openii^ 
of  the  century,  which  gave  to  Shelley  his  idea 
of  how  and  from  what  materials  to  construct  a 
tale.  Though  he  uses  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
and  read  Spenser  continuously  while  compos- 
ing, it  is  only  the  land  of  pseudo-romance  and 
not  Faeryland  that  he  enters ;  and,  as  he  is 
dealing  with  political  and  social  actualities,  one 
cannot  but  be  aware  of  an  unreaUty  in  the 
movement  of  the  poem,  which  Spenser  himself 
did  not  escape  when  he  touched  historic  ground. 
Not  only  the  first  Canto,  in  fact,  is  allegorical ; 
the  whole^  tale  is  essentially  allegory,  and  the 
sole  realities  in  it  are  moral  realities,  of  which 
the  invincible  power  of  love,  its  rightful  sover- 
eignty and  final  victory,  is  the  chief  .shown  also 
in  reverse  as  the  futility  of  force  in  all  its  forms, 
tvranny,  law,  custom,  fraud,  or  crime.  The 
characters  are  not  much  more  vital  than  the 
fable  is  real,  with  the  exception  of  Laon,  who  is 
a  reincarnation  of  the  youth  in  Alastob  (or 
Shelley's  spirit)  touched  more  with  mortal  pas- 
sion and  involved  in  human  events;  Laone  is 
the  double  of  Laon,  set  forth  somewhat  as  the 
spirit  of  the  vision  in  Alastob,  but  made  more 
actual  through  the  facts  of  living  ;  the  hermit 
is  the  wise  old  man ;  the  tyrant  is  the  King  of 
Queen  Mab  (a  sta^e  tyrant  if  ever  there  was 
one),  and  the  child  is  merely  a  property  and  has 
no  value  except  for  sentimental  effect. 

There  are  longueurs  in  the  pnoem,  and  some' of 
the  causes  of  them  are  contained  in  these  con* 
siderations.  A  moral  alle$rory  with  but  on« 
lesson,  and  that  a  lesson  in  revolution-mak> 
ing,  would  require  great  powers  of  verisimili* 
tude,  of  invention  and  of  attraction,  to  main* 
tain  interest  through  twelve  Cantos,  and  tbesf) 
qualities  The  Revolt  op  Islam  does  not  pa»> 
seas.    The  analysis  of  its  construction,  in  stoz^. 
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inoident  and  character,  brings  out  its  least  f ayor- 
able  points  ;  it  has,  taken  in  the  mass,  great  ex- 
cellences, especially  power  of  description  (both 
of  scene  ana  action)  which  in  the  best  portions 
can  only  be  described  as  splendor  of  descrip- 
tion; it  has  also  moral  elevation,  and  entha- 
giasm  inexhaustible  in  spontaneity  and  glow ; 
and  in  several  of  the  episodes  there  is  a  noble 
dignity  of  style.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most 
nneven,  Uie  least  completely  one,  of  Shelley^s 
works ;  but  if  on  the  one  hand  it  has  affinitiea 
with  the  crudity  of  his  prose  fiction,  it  also  ap- 
proaches on  the  other  the  visions  of  tne  Pbome- 
THSUB  Ukboukd;  and  it  contains  the  moral 
truth  that  burnt  in  his  own  heart. 

Page  47.  An  alexandrine.  Rossetti  points 
out  uiree:  IV.  xxvii.  5;  VIII.  xxvii.  3;  IX. 
zzxri.  5. 

48.  Dedication.  The  motto  is  from  Chap- 
inan*8  Byron's  Conspiracy,  UI.  i.  (end). 

49.  To  Mary,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin, 
Shelley's  second  wife. 

Stanza  ii.  2.  See  Head-note  for  the  circum- 
stances here  put  into  verse. 

ill.  3  hour,  the  passage  is  regarded  as  auto- 
biographical, and  faithfully  represents  the  at- 
mosphere of  SheUev's  school-dajrs,  and  his  own 
attitude  toward  the  ^tyranny'  he  then  en- 
countered. Cf.  Htmn  to  Intellectual 
Bbauty,  V. 

T.  9  thirst,  the  mood  depicted  in  Alabtob. 

yi.  3  despair,  referring  to  the  year  before  he 
met  with  Mary. 

vii.  5  burst,  referring  to  the  elopement  of 
Mary  with  him,  in  din^gard  of  his  marriage 
with  Harriet. 

X.  4  referring  to  his  fears  of  approaching 
death. 

9  Cf .  The  Sunset,  4. 

xii.  3  One,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  the  author 
of  A  Vindication  qf  the  Rights  of  tVoman,  and 
many  other  works,  marked  by  independence 
and  strength  of  mind,  while  her  Letters  to 
Imlay  show  deep  feeling.  A  knowledge  of  her 
life  is  indispensable  to  a  true  understanding  of 
Mary's  union  with  Shelley. 

9  Sire,  William  Godwin,  author  of  Political 
Justice  and  many  other  radical  works  and 
novels,  from  whom  Shelley  derived  in  youth 
mooh  of  his  revolutionary  principles  and  social 
views. 

xiii.  1  One  voice,  the  voice  of  Truth. 

xiv.  4  his  pure  name,  Shelley  means  any  phi- 
lanthropist. 

Page  62.  Canto  I.  vi.  8.  The  image  ma^  be 
from  The  Ancient  Afariner,  pt.  iii. :  but  effects 
of  sunset  on  the  sea  are  frequent  in  the  early 
poems  and  are  reminiscences  of  Shelley's  life 
on  the  west  coast.  Cf.  below  I.  xv.  2  and 
Queen  Mab,  ii.  4 ;  also,  of  the  moon.  Prince 
Athanasb,  n.  96. 

I.  xxiii.  1.    Cf.  Alastor,  299,  note. 

L  XXV.  5.  The  myth  here  invented  by  Shelley 
to  typify  the  conflict  of  the  principles  of  Good 
and  £vu  as  shown  in  man's  social  progress  is 
the  most  imaginative  and  elaborate  presentation 


of  this  ancient  idea  in  modem  literature.  The 
identification  of  the  Morning  Star,  changed  into 
the  snake,  with  the  Spirit  of  Good,  and  of  the 
Ruling  Power  with  Evil,  a  not  unparalleled  re- 
versal of  Christian  symbolism,  anticipates  the 
conception  of  the  relation  of  Good  and  Evil  in 
Pbomstheus  Unbound. 

I.  xxxvii.  7.  Cf.  AlastoBj  129.  The  moods 
of  Alastok  frequently  recur  m  the  poem  :  e.  g., 
below,  xliii.,  xlv.,  Ivii. ;  II.  x.,  xi. ;  IV.  xxx. ; 
VI.  xxviii. 

I.  Hi.  Cf .  Qj^SBN  Mab,  u.  22  etseq. 

Canto  U.  The  opening  stanzas  of  the  Second 
Canto  are  characteristic  of  Shelley's  autobio- 
graDhioal  idealizations  of  his  youth.  Cf.  the 
Dedicatory  Stanzas  above  and  the  Htmn  to 
Intellectual  Beauty. 

II.  xxxvi.  4  half  of  humankind,  women. 

lU.  xxviL  7  old  man,  the  idealized  figure  of 
Dr.  Land,  who  also  appears  in  Pbjd(cs  Atha- 

NA8E. 

V.  xlix.  5  three  shapes,  the  *'  Giant '  is 
Equality,  the  ^  Woman '  is  Love,  the  '  third 
Image '  is  Wisdom.  Cf.  below,  stanza  iii.  1,  2. 
The  following  Hymn  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  of  Shelley's  |rreater  odes,  and  is  the 
highest  lyrical  expression  that  his  political  and 
social  theories  bythemselves  ever  reached. 

VII.  xxxii.  6.  The  reference  is  to  Pythagoras. 

Vni.  V.  et  seq.  The  speech  of  Laone  is  the 
most  compact  and  full  statement  of  Shelley's 
moral  ideas  in  the  time  intermediate  between 
Queen  Mab  and  Prometheus  Unbound,  with 
both  of  which  poems  it  ma^  be  closely  com- 
pared; especially  the  opening  passage  with 
Queen  Mab,  VII. ;  stanzas  xi.-x]i.  with  Pbo- 
bietheus  Unbound,  IV.  554-578;  and  the 
whole  with  the  same.  III.  iii.  130-204. 

IX.  xxi.-xxv.  An  anticipation  of  the  Ode  to 
THE  West  Wind. 

IX.  xxxvi.  5<  A  translation  of  the  famous 
ep^ram  of  Plato. 

A.  xviii.  5  creaked,  ^  Cf.  Coleridge,  This 
Lime-Tree  Bower  my  Prison,  74  Flew  creeking^ 
with  note :  '  Some  months  after  I  had  written 
this  line,  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe  that 
Bartram  had  observed  the  same  circumstance 
of  the  Savanna  crane. ^  "When  these  birds 
move  their  wings  in  flight,  their  strokes  are 
slow,  moderate  and  regular,  and  even  when  at 
a  considerable  distance  or  high  above  us,  we 
plainly  hear  the  quill  feathers :  their  shafts  and 
webs  upon  one  another  creek  as  the  joints  or 
working  of  a  vessel  in  a  tempestuous  sea."  ' 

XII.  IX.  1.  The  situation  is  parallel  to  that  in 
Miss  Owenson's  Missionary  (see  Alastor,  400, 
note).  Hilarion,  the  priest-lover  of  Luxima, 
has  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  at  Goa 
and  stands  at  the  pile  to  be  burnt.  The  story 
continues :  ^  In  this  awful  interval,  while  the 
presidinf^  officers  of  death  were  preparing  to 
bind  their  victim  to  the  stake,  a  form  scareely 
human,  darting  with  the  velocitv  of  lightning 
through  the  multitude,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
pile,  and  stood  before  it  in  a  grand  and  aspir- 
ing attitude ;  the  deep  red  flame  of  the  slowly 
kindlii^  fire  shone  through  a  transpacent  dear 
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pery  which  flowed  in  loose  folds  from  the  hosom 
of  me  seeming  vision,  and  tinged  with  golden 
hues  those  long  disheyelled  tresses,  which 
streamed  like  the  ra^  of  a  meteor  on  the  air : 
thos  bright  and  aSnal  as  it  stood,  it  looked 
Hke  a  spirit  sent  from  heaven  in  the  awful  mo- 
ment of  dissolution  to  cheer  and  to  convey  to  the 
re^^ons  of  the  blessed,  the  soul  which  womd  »oon 
arise  pure  from  the  ordeal  of  earthly  suffering. 

*  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  singular  phan- 
tom struck  the  imagination  of  the  creaulous  and 
awed  multitude  with  superstitious  wonder.  .  .  . 
Luxima,  whose  eyes  ana  hands  had  been  hith- 
erto raised  to  heaven,  while  she  murmured  the 
GaycUra,  pronounced  by  the  Indian  women  be- 
fore their  voluntary  immolation,  now  looked 
wildly  round  her.  and  catching  a  glimi>se  of 
the  Missionary's  ngurCj  through  the  waving  of 
the  flames,  behind  which  he  struggled  in  the 
hands  of  his  guards,  she  shriekedl  and  in  a 
voice  scarcely  human,  exclaimed,  *'  My  beloved, 
I  come  I  Brahma  receive  and  eternally  unite 
our  spirits  I  '*  She  sprang  upon  the  pile**  The 
Missionary^  ch.  xvii.  pp.  259,  260.  The  scene 
doses  with  a  rising  of  the  people,  and  the  es- 
cape of  the  lovers. 

rage  136.  Rosalind  and  Helen.  This, 
the  least  significant  of  Shelley's  loiter  poems, 
was  little  valued  by  himself.  It  is  intended  as 
a  plea  in  behalf  of  natural  love  against  conven- 
tions, and  shows  how  experience  of  life  might 
reconcile  two  friends  who  had  been  parted  oe- 
<^use  one  of  them  had  sinned  against  conven- 
tion. It  contains  Shelley's  characteristic  pre- 
possessions, such  as  the  story  of  Fenici,  the 
incident  of  brother  and  sister  parted  at  tiie 
altar,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  husband's  last 
will,  and  also  his  characteristic  idealizations  in 
the  two  stages  of  Lionel's  life,  the  first  in  health 
another  Laon,  and  the  second  in  illness  with 
traces  of  the  Alastor  type ;  the  moral  senti- 
mentality of  Lionel's  power  over  the  base  and 
wicked  and  the  delineations  of  febrile  passion  in 
one  whose  spirit  only  seems  vital,  are  familiar 
from  preocKung  work ;  in  the  nature  description 
there  is  nothing  novel. 

Line  229.  Roesetti  points  out  the  inconnst- 
ency  of  this  with  line  488. 

Line  272.  Rossetti  points  out  the  inoonust- 
•nc]r  of  this  with  line  406. 

Lines  405-410.  The  passage  is  defective,  and 
unintelligible.  Forman  suggests  while  for  which 
and  Aocf  for  an(f.  Rossetti  refers  to  Peacock's 
MS.  letter  to  Oilier  noting  the  imperfection  in 
the  proof. 

Lme  764.  The  poem  appears  to  be  a  personal 
lyric  of  Shelley's. 

Line  894.  Cf .  To  William  Shelley,  1818. 

Line  1208.  Forman  conjectures  which  for 
whilst  and  omits  had  in  the  next  line.  The 
meaning  is  obvious,  and  its  plainness  is  little 
helped  by  the  change. 

Page  151.  Julian  AND  Maddalo.  The  poem 
Is  the  first  in  this  style  of  verse,  which  Shelley 
made^  his  own  by  the  singular  felicity  of  its  oom- 
mnation  of  metrical  beauty  with  familiar  dio- 
tion  and  tone,  and  it  stands  by  itself  by  virtue 


of  the  fact  that  hb  other  work  of  this  tort  is 
fragmentary.  The  monologue  of  the  madman 
gives  evidence  of  dramatic  power,  and  the  power 
of  description  is  matured.  For  the  rest,  the 
poem  is  most  remarkable  for  the  deeply  felt 
pathetic  sentiment,  the  bitterness  of  soffering 
m  the  wounded  feelings,  which  pervades  the 
madman's  words.  Mrs.  Shelley's  account  of 
where  the  poem  was  written  is  interesting : 

*  I  Capuccini  was  a  villa  biult  on  the  site  of 
a  Capuchin  convent,  demolished  when  the 
French  suppressed  religious  houses ;  it  was  sit- 
uated on  the  very  overhaiu:ing  brow  of  a  low 
hill  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  higher  ones.  Tlie 
house  was  cheerful  and  pleasant ;  a  vine-tr^ 
lised  walk,  a  pergola  as  it  is  called  in  Italian, 
led  from  the  hall  door  to  a  summer-house  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  which  Shelley  made  his 
study,  and  in  which  he  began  the  Pbombthxus  ; 
and  here  also,  as  he  mentions  in  a  letter,  he 
wrote  Julian  and  Maddalo  ;  a  slight  ravine, 
with  a  road  in  its  depth,  divided  the  garden 
from  the  hill,  on  which  stood  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Eate,  whose  dark  massive  wall 
gave  forth  an  echo,  and  from  whoee  mined 
crevices  owls  and  bats  flitted  forth  at  ni^t,  as 
the  crescent  moon  sunk  behind  the  black  and 
heavy  battlements.  We  looked  from  the  nr- 
den  over  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy,  bouMed 
to  the  west  bj  the  far  Apennines,  winle  to  the 
east  the  horizon  was  lost  in  misty  distanoe. 
After  the  picturesque  but  limited  view  of 
mountain,  ravine,  and  chestnut  wood  at  the 
Baths  of  Lucca,  there  was  something  infinitely 
gratifying  to  the  eye  in  the  wide  range  of  pro- 
spect commanded  by  our  new  abode.' 

line  1.  Shelley  describes  his  rides  witli  Byron 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  August  23, 1818: 
*  He  [Byron]  took  me  in  his  gondola  aoroas  the 
laguna  to  a  long  sandy  island,  which  defends 
Venice  from  the  Adriatic.  When  we  disem- 
barked, we  found  his  horses  waiting  for  ns,  and 
we  rode  along  the  sands  of  the  sea,  talking. 
Our  conversation  consisted  in  histories  of  his 
wounded  feelings,  and  questions  as  to  my  af- 
fairs, and  great  professions  of  friendiship  and 
regard  for  me.  He  said  that  if  he  had  been  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Chancery  affair,  be 
would  have  moved  heaven  and  eaiith  to  hiave 
prevented  such  a  decision.  We  talked  of  Uter- 
ary  matters,  his  Fourth  Canto  [Childe  Harold], 
which  he  says  is  very  good,  and  indeed  be  re- 
peated some  stanzas  of  great  energy  to  me.* 

Line  40  poets,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost.u,  BW. 

Line  99.  The  madhouse  is  on  San  Servolo, 
but  Rossetti  quotes  Browning  to  the  effect  that 
the  building  described  by  Shelley  was  the  peni- 
tentiary on  San  Clemente.  Rossetti  dedinee  te 
decide  the  point. 

Line  143  child,  Allegra. 

Page  160.  Prombtrrus  Unboukd.  TIbi 
poem,  as  a  lyrical  drama  dealing  with  the  myw 
of  Prometheus,  has  for  its  principal  poetic 
source  the  Prometheus  of  .£sehylus.  Shener 
wrote,  *  It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  Grees 
drama.  It  is  original ; '  and  essentially  tlis 
statement  is  tme.    The  rektionof  P miUm 
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to  Japiter,  as  a  snfPerer  under  tyraimy^  beoanae 
of  his  loTO  of  mankind,  the  scene  of  his  torture 
on  the  mountain  side  over  the  sea,  the  attend- 
ance of  sea  nymphs  in  the  chorus,  the  herald 
Mercury,  the  vulture,  and  the  insistence  on  the 
Tiolent  elements^  of  nature,  earthquake,  light- 
ningf  and  whirlwind,  in  the  imagery,  are  com- 
mon to  both  poems;  but  Shelley  by  his  treatp 
ment  has  so  modified  all  these  as  to  recreate 
them.  The  ethical^  motive  of  ^>helley,  his  alle- 
gorical meanings,  his  metaphysical  suggestions, 
the  development  of  the  old  and  introduction  of 
new  characters,  the  conduct  of  the  action,  the 
interludes  of  pastoral,  music  and  landscape, 
the  use  of  new  miaginary  beings  neither  human 
nor  divine,  and  the  conception  of  universal  na- 
ture, totally  transform  the  primitive  .^schy- 
lean  myth ;  and  in  its  place  arises  the  most 
modem  poem  of  the  century  b^  virtue  of  its 
being  the  climax  of  the  Revolution,  in  imagina- 
tive literature,  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  demo- 
cracy as  a  moral  force.  The  crude  .^Ischylean 
matter  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  following 
notes  in  detail.  The  interpretation  of  the  mod- 
ern poem  is  more  difficulty  and  mav  be  studied 
in  the  essays  of  Rossetti  in  the  iShelley  Society 
PMications,  Todhunter's  A  Study  of  Shelley, 
Thomson's  iVotes,  in  the  Athenaum,  1881,  and 
Miss  Scudder's  Shelley^ s  Prometheus  Unbound^ 
UB  well  as  in  numerous  biographies  and  essays. 
I  am  unable  to  follow  these  commentators  in 
giving  more  precise  meaning  to  the  characters 
and  the  plot  than  is  contained  in  Shelley's  and 
Mrs.  Shelley's  exposition  already  cited  in  the 
Head-note  to  the  poem,  and  the  preface,  sup- 
plemented by  the  statements  of  the  text  itself. 
Prometheus  may  be  the  '  Human  Mind,'  lone 
*Hope'  and  Panthea  *  Faith,'  and  the  Semi- 
choruses  of  Act  n.  sc.  ii.  may  represent  respco- 
tivelr  the  passage  of  *  Love  and  Faith  [Asia 
and  Fantheal  through  the  sphere  of  the  Senses 
...  of  the  Emotions  ...  of  the  Reason  and 
WiU,'  and  so  on ;  but  that  Shelley  had  any 
conscious  logic  of  this  sort  in  his  poem  seems 
too  uncertain  to  be  asserted.  The  drama  is  an 
emanation  of  his  imagination,  working  out  his 
deepest  sentiments  and  convictions  in  a  form 
nearer  to  the  power  of  masic  than  lang^uage 
ever  before  achieved;  it  is  haunted  by  the 
pffesenoe  of  the  inexpressible  in  the  heart  of  its 
most  transcendent  imagery;  and  in  all  its 
moods  and  motions  is  far  from  the  domain  in 
which  the  prose  of  articulated  thought  is  dis- 
cerned through  a  veil  of  figured  phrase.  The 
intellectual  skeleton,  in  any  case,  even  were  it 
discoverable,  is  not  the  soul  of  the  poem.  Cer- 
tain tiieories  of  Shelley,  as  to  philosophical 
problems,  are  present  in  the  verse;  but  they 
control  only  instinctively,  and  not  by  deliberate 
thought,  Uie  structure  of  character,  scene, 
event,  and  act.    They  are  noted  below. 

Page  166.  Dramatis  Persona,  Prometheus, 
the  "ntan,  bound  to  the  icy  precipice,  suffers 
this  punishment  from  Jupiter  as  a  consequence 
of  the  gift  of  fire  and  other  benefits  to  mankind. 
Jupiter  is  the  *  supreme  of  living  things,'  of 
■wlKMn  Prometheus  says,  *  I  gave  all  he  has,' 


and  *  O'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee 
power,  and  my  own  will.'  Prometheus  pos- 
sesses the  secret  *'  which  may  transfer  Uie  scep- 
tre of  wide  heaven '  from  Jupiter,  and  refuses 
to  divulge  it.  The  knowledi^e  that  the  reign  of 
Jupiter  will  end  sustains  him  in  his  torture, 
which  has  now  lasted  for  many  centuries.  Asia, 
a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  is  the  be- 
loved of  Prometheus,  and  separated  from  him 
in  India.  Panthea  is  the  messenger  between 
the  two:  lone  is  her  companion ;  both  are  sis- 
ters of  Asia.  Demogorgon  is  the  child  of  Jupi- 
ter who  overthrows  nis  father,  at  the  appointed 
time,  as  Jupiter  had  dethroned  Saturn ;  the 
foreknowledge  of  this  is  the  secret  of  Prome- 
theus. The  other  persons  of  the  drama  have 
little  or  no  part  in  the  action,  and  are  easily 
comprehended.  The  obvious  allegorical  mean- 
ing of  these  greater  characters  can  be  brieflj 
stated.  Prometheus  is  a  type  of  mankind  suf- 
ferine  under  the  oppression  of  the  evil  of  the 
world.  Jupiter  is  this  incarnate  tjrranny  con- 
ceived primarily  in  a  broadly  political  rather 
than  in  any  moral  sense,  the  *one  name  of 
many  shapes'  already  described  in  The  Re- 
volt OF  Islam.  Asia  is,  in  Mrs.  Shelley's 
wordsj  *the  same  as  Venus  and  Nature,'  or 
essentially  the  Aphrodite  of  Lucretius  human- 
ized by  Shelley's  imagination  and  recreated  as 
the  life  of  nature  animated  by  the  spirit  of  love. 
The  separation  of  Prometheus  from  Asia  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Jupiter  typifies  the  discordance 
between  man  and  nature  due  to  the  tyranny  of 
convention,  custom,  institutions,  laws,  and  all 
the  arbitrary  organization  of  society, — one  of 
the  cardinal  ideas  inherited  by  Shelley  from 
eighteenth  century  thought,  llie  fall  of  Jupi- 
ter, which  is  the  abolition  of  human  law,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumph  of  love,  in  which  man  and 
nature  are  once  more  in  accord ;  this  accord  is 
presented  doubly  in  the  drama  as  the  marriage 
of  Prometheus,  and  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  in  millennial  happiness.  For  the  inter- 
pretation of  Demogorgon,  Panthea,  and  the 
various  spirits,  see  below.  The  references  to 
.£schylus  are  to  Paley's  third  edition,  London, 
1870. 

Page  165.  Act  I.  Scene  i.  The  landscape 
setting  of  the  Act  is  .£schvlean,  and  borrows 
some  details  from  the  Greek,  but  as  mountain 
scenery  it  is  Alpine  and  di  recti v  studied  from 
nature.  Shelley ^s  Journal,  March  26, 1818,  gives 
a  special  instance  of  it,  describing  Les  Echeiles : 
*The  rooks,  which  cannot  be  less  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  perpendicular^  height,  sometimes 
overhang  the  roaa  on  each  side,  and  almost  shut 
out  the  sky.  The  scene  is  like  that  described 
in  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus :  vast  rifts 
and  caverns  in  the  granite  precipices ;  wintry 
mountains  with  ice  and  snow  above ;  the  loud 
sounds  of  unseen  waters  within  the  caverns,  and 
walls  of  toppling  rocks,  onlv  to  be  scaled  as  he 
describes,  by  the  winged  chariot  of  the  ocean 
nymphs.' 

I.   2    One,  Prometheus. 

1.12.  Gf .  .Sschylus,  32,  9i. 

L22.  Cf .  i£schylu8, 21. 
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L23.  Cf..fifl45hyln8.  98-100. 

L  25-29.  Cf .  uEsohyW  »8-92. 

1.34.  Cf .  .^Ischvliis,  1013. 

1.45,46.  Cf .  i&ohylus,  24,  25. 

I.  58.  The  pity  of  Prometheus  for  Japiter 
and  his  wish  to  recall  the  curse  formerly  pro- 
nounced mark  the  moral  transformation  of  the 
character  from  that  conceived  by  ^Bschylus. 
This  is  the  point  of  departure  from  the  ancient 
myth,  which  is  here  left  behind.  Shelley  thus 
clothes  Prometheus  with  the  same  ideal  preyi- 
ously  depicted  in  Laon,  —  the  spiritual  power  of 
high-minded  and  f  orgiTing  endurance  of  wrong, 
the  opposition  of  love  to  force,  the  victory  of 
the  higher  nature  of  man  in  its  own  occult  and 
inherent  right.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  per- 
fecting of  Prometheus  throufi'h  suffering,^  so 
that  he  lavs  aside  his  hate  of  Jupiter  for  pit^, 
shown  in  his  repentance  for  the  curse  ana  his 
withdrawal  of  it,  is  the  initial  point  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  drama  and  marks  the  appointed 
time  for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant.  The  ful- 
filment of  the  moral  ideal  in  F^metheus  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  end  of  the  reign  of  evil,  thoup^h 
this  is  dramatically  brought  about  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Demogorgon.^ 

In  this  opening  speech,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  drama,  it  is  unnecessiiry  to  point  out  the 
echoes  of  English  poets.  It  is  enough  to  observe 
generally,  once  for  all,  that  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare have  displaced  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge as  sources  of  phrase  and  tone,  though  they 
have  not  entirely  excluded  them,  especially  the 
latter  |  iust  as  Plato  has  displaced  Godwin  and 
the  eighteenth  century  philosophers  in  the 
intellectual  sphere,  though  here  again  without 
entirely  excluding  them. 

I.  74.  The  dramatic  choruses  constructed  of 
responding  voices,  both  in  Shellev  and  in  Byron, 
go  oaok  to  the  witch  choruses  of  Macbeth ;  but 
they  may  be  more  immediately  derived  from 
Coleridge*s  Ftre,  Famint^  and  Slaughter, 

1. 132  whisper^  the  *  inorganic  voice '  of  the 
earth. 

1. 137  And  love^  i.  e.,  dost  love  (Swinburne). 
Forman  conjectures  I  love ;  Rossetti,  and  Jove, 

1. 140.  Of.  iBsohylus,  321. 

1. 150  tongite^  the  earth  has  apparently  two 
voices,  that  of  the  dialogue  and  tne  *  inorganic 
voice '  above,  which  is  the  same  as  *  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dead  *  above  (cf .  1. 183)  and  the 
tongue  *"  known  only  to  those  who  die '  in  this 
line. 

I.  166  et  seq.  Cf.  uEschylus,  1064-1070,  for 
I>arallel  imagery ;  but  the  passage  recalls  espe- 
cially the  sorrow  of  Demeter  after  the  rape  of 
Persephone  and  the  woes  then  visited  on  the 
earth  m  the  classic  myth. 

I.  192  et  seq,  Zoroaster,  The  story  is  not 
known  to  Zoroastrian  literature.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  double  world  of  shades  and  forms, 
with  the  reunion  of  the  two  after  death,  seems 
ori^nal  with  Shelley,  suggested  by  the  notion 
of  Plato^s  world  of  ideas. 

I.  262  et  seq,    Cf .  iEschylus,  1010-1017. 

I.  289  robe.    The  reference  is  to  the  shirt  of 


L296.  Cf.  ^Bschylus,  996-940. 

I.  328.  The  detail  is  borrowed  froin  the  ao- 
tion  of  Apollo  in  .^Ischylus,  Eumenides,  170. 
The  character  of  Mercury  is  developed  by  in- 
cluding in  his  mood  the  pity  shown  by  Hy- 
phsestos  in  the  Prometheus.  The  Furies  are 
m  character,  description,  and  langui^^,  Shel- 
ley's creation. 

1.  345.  The  reference  is  to  Dante,  Jii/emo,  iz. 

I.  354.  Cf .  .Sschylns,  19,  20,  66. 

I.  376.  Cf .  iEschylns,  382. 

I.  386.  Cf.  -aSachvlus,  1014. 

I.  399.  The  sword  of  Damocles. 

I.  402.  Cf.  -^Ischylus,  958-960. 

I.  408.  Cf.  -IEschylns,  52,  53. 

I.  416.  Cf.  iEschylus,  774-779. 

I.  451.  The  idea  is  Platonic,  and  frequent  in 
Shelley.  Cf.,  below,  II.  iv.  83  and  Pbincb 
A.tha.nasr  II  2 

I.  458.  Cf .  uEschylus,  218 ;  The  Revolt  of 
IsiiAM,  yill.  ix.-x.,  xxi. 

I.  471.  The  ethical  doctrine  that  each  sin 
brings  ito  own  penaltv  of  necessity,  and  essen- 
tially is  its  own  punishment,  is  involved  in  the 
image  that  the  Furies  are  shapeless  in  them- 
selves. 

I.  484.  The  intimacy  of  remorse  in  the  soul  is 
partly  indicated  b^  the  expressions  used.  The 
nature  of  the  suffering  brought  by  sin  is  most 
tml^  conceived  and  presented  in  what  the 
Funes  say  of  themselves  throughout  the  scene. 
The  idea,  however,  is  confused  oy  the  addition 
of  the  element  of  the  evil  nature  active  within 
the  soul  and  assailing  it.  The  two  notions  are 
not  incompatible,  but  the  second  has  little  per- 
tinence to  Prometheus  here. 

L  490.  The  case  illustrated,  for  examine,  in 
Tennyson's  Lucretius, 

I.  547.  The  torture  of  Prometheus,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  speeches  of  the  Furies,  ceases 
to  be  physically  rendered,  and  becomes  menl^. 
He  is  shown  two  visions  of  the  defeat  of  good, 
first  the  Crucifixion,  second,  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  the  lesson  tne  Furies  draw  is  the  foUy 
of  Prometbeus  in  having  opened  the  higher  life 
for  man,  since  it  entails  the  greater  misery  the 
more  he  aspires,  and  is  doomed  at  each  supreme 
effort  to  increase  rather  than  alleviate  the  state 
of  man  (cf .  I.  595-597).  The  torture  inflicted 
by  the  FurieSj  as  well  as  the  description  of 
their  methods  in  the  abstract  just  commented 
on,  gives  an  ethical  reality  to  them  which  takes 
them  out  of  the  morals  of  the  aneient  world 
and  transforms  them  into  true  shapes  of  xoodeni 
imagination. 

I.  592.  Cf.  JSschylus,  710-n2. 

I.  618.  Cf .  JEschylus,  769-760. 

I.  619-632.  The  state  of  mankind,  as  SheHey 
saw  it,  described  in  cold,  blunt,  hard  terms,  is 
the  climax  and  summary  of  the  torture  Prome- 
theus suffers  at  the  last  moment ;  but  his  pre- 
ference to  feel  such  pain  rather  than  be  dull  to 
it,  and  his  continuance  in  faith  that  it  shall  end, 
combined  with  his  lack  of  hatred  or  desire  for 
vengeance,  signalizes  his  perfection  of  aonl  Wk* 
der  experience. 

L  641.  Cf.  iBaohylns,  772. 
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I.  660.  Cf.  iEschylus,  288,  289. 

I.  ffl3.  The  torture-scene  (with  which,  in  the 
physical  sense,  the  drama  of  .^schylns  doses) 
beinfl'  now  over,  the  modem  drama  goes  on  to 
develop  the  regeneration  of  man,  and  first  in- 
trodnoes  this  connter  scene  of  the  consolation 
of  Prometheos  hy  the  spirits  of  the  human 
mind,  which  inhabit  thought;  the  voices  are 
severally  those  of  Revolution,  Self-Sacrifioe, 
Wisdom,  and  Poetry. 

I.  712  Between,  between  arch  and  sea. 

I.  766  5Aqpe,  Love. 

I.  772.  Cf;  Plato,  Symposium,  195  :  *  For 
Homer  says  that  the  Goddess  Calamityis  deli- 
eate,  and  that  her  feet  are  tender.  **Her  feet 
are  soft,"  he  says,  **  for  she  treads  not  upon  the 
ground,  but  makes  her  path  upon  the  heads 
of  men.''  *    (Shelley's  translation.)    The  two 

Stirits  who  sing  the  passage  of  Love  followed  by 
uin,  present  in  poetical  and  intense  imagery 
the  one  comprehensive  and  symbolic  sorrow  of 
the  state  of  man:  love  is  not  denied,  but  its 
fruits  are  miserv  to  mankind.  The  prophecy 
that  *  befi:ins  ana  ends '  in  Prometheus  is  thi^ 
he  shall  destroy  this  death  that  follows  in  Love's 
track,  of  which  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Revolu- 
tion have  been  taken  as  the  great  symbols,  but 
itfrniln^r  ruin  pervades  all  life  acted  on  by  love. 

I.  832.  There  is  here  the  hint  of  philosophical 
idealism  which  makes  nature's  lite  dependent 
oii  man's  consciousness ;  nature  lives  in  his  ap- 
prehension of  and  union  with  it. 

Page  178.  Act  11.  i.  Scene.  The  question 
of  the  time  of  the  drama  has  been  much  com- 
mented upon,  but  to  little  effect.  The  scheme 
which  regards  the  time  as  twelve  hours,  from 
midnight  to  high  noon,  is  ^rhaps^  most  satis- 
factory. The  inconsistencies  which  conflict 
with  such  a  theory  are  no  greater  than  are 
nsually  to  be  found  in  Shelley^  work ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  considered  the  matter  care- 
fully. *  Morning '  at  the  begrinning  of  this  Act 
is  the  same  as  the  dawn  at  the  ena  of  the  pre- 
ceding Act ;  and  the  journey  of  Asia  and  Pan- 
thea  to  the  cave  of  Demogorgon  is  timeless  ;  it 
is  dawn  when  they  arrive.  The  phrase,  II.  v. 
10,  *  The  sun  will  rise  not  until  noon '  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  but  only  as  an  image  of 
the  amazement  in  heaven  at  the  fall  of  Jupi- 
ter. Beyond  that  point  the  drama  has  no  rela- 
tion with  time  wliatsoever. 

The  character  of  Panthea  is  wholly  developed 
in  this  Act.  She  has  no  being  of  her  own,  but 
is  the  mystical  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween Prometheus  and  Asia ;  to  each  she  is  the 
other.  In  Act  I.  824,  she  tells  Prometheus  that 
she  never  sleeps  *  but  when  the  shadow  of  thv 
spirit  falls  on  her'  [i.  e.,  herself].  She  is  aa- 
dreased  by  Asia,  II.  i.  31,  as  wearing  *the 
shadow  of  that  soul  [Prometheus]  by  which  I 
live  ; '  she  describes  how  that  shadow  falls  upon 
her,  and  is  made  her  being,  in  the  dream,  II. 
i.  71-82 ;  and  in  her  eyes,  rather  than  throueh 
her  words,  Asia  would  read  Prometheus'  *'  soul,' 
n.  i.  110,  and  does  behold  him  as  if  present, 
n.  i.  119-126.  On  the  other  hand  IVomethens 
in  the  dream  describes  her  as  the  shadow  of 


II.  i.  71,  *  Whose  shadow  thou  art,'  and 
Pantnea  asks  of  Asia,  II.  i.  113,  what  she  can 
see  in  her  eyes  except  *  thine  own  fairest  shadow 
imaged  there.'  Panthea  describes  the  double 
relation  in  saving^  II.  i.  50,  that  she  is  *  made 
the  wind  which  fails  beneath  the  music  that  I 
bear  of  thy  most  wordless  converse,'  and,  II. 
i.  52,  as  *  dissolved  into  the  sense  with  which 
love  talks;'  and  Asia  describes  Panthea's 
words,  II.  iv.  39,  as  *  echoes '  of  Prometheus. 
It  has  been  sunested  that  Panthea,  in  these 
relations,  is  Faith  in  the  Ideal,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  so  precise  mean- 
ing ;  her  f uncdon  is  purely  emotional^  bring- 
ing into  apparent  conjunction  the  disunitMl 
lovers. 

^  The  character  of  Demogorgon,  also,  is  su£Gl- 
cieutly  developed  in  this  Act  for  comment.  The 
name  has  been  traced  to  Lactantius,  and  occurs 
in  English  in  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  I.  v.  22, 
IV.  ii.  47.  and  in  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  II.  965. 
Shelley  clothes  it  with  a  new  personality.  In 
Act  III.  i.  52,  he^  describes  himself  as  *  eter- 
nitv.'  His  dwellingnplaoe,  before  his  ascent 
and  after  it,  is  in  the  Oave^  which  is  what  Shel- 
ley was  accustomed  to  write  of  as  the  *  caves 
of  unimagined  being.'  From  it,  II.  iii.  4,  *  the 
oracular  vapor  is  hurled  up '  which  is  the  nur- 
ture of  entnusiastio  genius,  —  *  truth,  virtue, 
love,  genius,  or  joy,  that  maddening  wine  of 
life.  The  spirit  that  abides  there  is,  in  its 
negative  phase,  II.  iv.  5,  *  ungazed  upon  and 
shapeless ; '  it  can  answer  all  questions,  as  in 
the  colloquy  with  Asia,  but  a  voice  is  wanting 
to  express  the  thin^  of  eternity,  II.  iv.  116, 
*  the  deep  truth  is  imageless,'  and  II.  iv.  123, 
*of  such  truths  each  to  itself  must  be  the 
oracle.'  The  conception  has  points  of  contact 
with  that  of  the  soul  of  being  m  the  Htmn  to 
Intellectual  Beauty,  and  with  numerous 
other  apprehensions  of  the  divine  element  in 
Shelley's  poetnr.  It  is  more  abstract  and  gray, 
in  this  shape  of  the  genius  presiding  even  over 
Jupiter's  fate,  than  usual,  because  a  part  of  the 
cosmic  idea  it  embodies  is  transf errod  to  Asia 
in  this  drama,  as  the  being  in  whom  love  kindles 
and  through  whom  creation  becomes  beautiful ; 
Demogorgon  is  thus  elemental  in  the  highest 
degree,  lying  in  a  r^:ion  back  even  of  the  great 
poetic  conceptions  of  Love  and  Beauty,  as  well 
as  of  apparently  Omnipotent  Power,  in  the  world 
of  celestial  time.  To  him,  as  the  ultimate  of 
being  conceivable  by  man's  imagination,  the 
concluding  chorus  of  the  drama  is  fitly  given. 

ILL 71-87.  Cf. RoBAUNDAiCD Helen,  1028- 
1046. 

II.  i.  117.  Cf.  V.  53,  note. 

II.  i,  140,  written  ffri^j  the  Ai,  Ai,  which 
the  Greeks  fancied  they  discerned  in  the  color 
markings  of  tiie  hyacinth.  Cf .  Adonajs,  xvi, 
5,  note. 

II.  i.  142.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  first 
dream  belongs  to  Prometheus,  and  the  second 
appears  to  be  that  of  Asia.  She  recollects  the 
dream,  as  her  own.  The  double  character  of 
Panthea,  as  the  minor  of  both  lovers,  is  thus 
ineserrecL 
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II.  i.  166.  The  Echo  Bongs  are  of  coune 
Ariel  songs. 

II.  ii.  1.  The  commentators  who  describe 
this  choms  as  the  journey  of  love  and  faith 
throneh  experience^n  sense,  emotion,  will,  etc. 
(see  Auss  Scudder^  Bi^romeiheus  Unbound^  p.  151), 
seem  to  me  over-subtle.  The  sequence  from 
nature  to  emotion  and  impassioned  thought 
belongs  to  manv  of  Shelley^s  poems,  and  is liis 
natnittl  lyrical  form :  in  each  of  these  acts,  espe- 
cially I.,  II..  and  IV.,  it  is  exhibited  on  the 
grand  scale,  but  in  his  minor  poems  it  is  usual. 
The  significant  part  of  the  chorus  is  lines  41- 
63,  where  the  stream  of  sound,  an  ima^  so 
repeated  as  to  be  cardinal  in  the  drama,  is  in- 
troduced, here  as  a  symbol  of  the  force  impell- 
ing will  (perhaps  conceived  as  desire  in  love), 
controlling  it.  The  manner  of  it,  II.  ii.  48^50, 
is  after  Plato,  as  in  the  Symposium  and  PfuB- 
drus ;  the  imagery  of  the  boat  and  the  stream 
is  a  strange  and  subtle  development  of  the  voy- 
age images  in  Alastor  and  The  Rbvolt  of 
Islam. 

II.  ii.  G2  fatal  mountain,  that  at  which  Asia 
and  Panthea  arrive  in  II.  iii.  1. 

II.  ii.  64.  The  Fauns  are  after  the  character 
of  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Milton *s  Comus. 

II.  ii.  91  iongsj  cf .  Virgil,  Eclogues.  VI.  31- 
42.  Such  Virgilian  echoes  are  found,  though 
rarely^  in  Shelley. 

^  II.  iii.  40.    The  image  is  one  of  the  few  sub- 
lime images  in  English  poetrv. 

II.  iii.  54.  The  first  ana  third  stanzas  de- 
scribe the  Cave  of  Demogorgon  as  the  place  of 
increaie  eternity  or  absolute  being ;  it  is  set 
forth  necessarily  by  negatives,  except  in  the  at- 
tributes of  uuiversality  and  unity  in  II.  iii.  80. 

II.  iii.  94  meekness.,  i.  e.,  the  meekness  of 
Prometheus  in  his  mood  toward  Jupiter,  as 
shown  in  Act  I.,  and  in  his  whole  moral  charac- 
ter as  developed  at  the  end  of  that  Act.  It  is 
because  of  this  change  in  Prometheus,  as  noted 
above,  that  now  *the  Eternal,  the  Immortal' 
(Demogorgon)  ^must   unloose   through   life's 

etrtal  Uiat  Snake-like  Doom '  (the  Spirit  of  the 
our  of  Jupiter's  overthrow),  *by  that  alone,' 
i.  e.,  the  inherent  moral  power  of  Prometheus' 
spiritual  state.  Itshonla  be  recalled  that  Pro- 
metheus IB  mankind,  to  get  the  full  force  of  the 
lesson  enunciated. 

II.  iv.  12.  Roasetti  and  Swinburne  conjec- 
ture that  a  line  is  miesing.  The  former  corrects 
when  into  at ;  but  this  only  avoids  the  difficulty. 
The  sense  is  plain,  and  the  text  murt  be  ac- 
cepted as  corrupt. 

n.iv.48.  Cf.  .^chylus,  232,  233. 

II.  iv.  49  et  seg.  The  speech  is  based  on 
JSsohylus,  205-2^,  444-A14,  but  is  highly  de- 
veloped, possibly  with  some  obligation  to  Lu- 
eretius,  Bk.  v. 

II.  iv.  83.  Cf.  I.  451,  note. 

Il.iv.  146.  Cf.  I.  471,  note. 

II.  V.  20.  The  story  of  the  birth  of  Venus. 
The  irradiation  of  Asia,  as  the  spirit  of  love 
filling  the  world  with  created  beauty  (into 
which  complex  conception  enter  so  many  myth- 
oloipcal  and  metaphysioal  strands  frm  1/ar 


cretins,  Plato,  and  antique  legend)  is  the  faig^i- 
est  point  reached  bv  Shelley  in  rendering  the 
character  dramatically,  as  the  lyrics  inunedi- 
atelv  following  ixe  the  highest  pomt  readied  in 
its  lyrical  expression.  Tne  lines  II.  iv.  40-47 
are  the  antithesis  of  I.  619-632.  Thev  are  the 
abstract  statement  of  love,  as  the  former  of 
hatred.  The  lyrics  following  are  a  highly  im- 
aginative statement  of  love  and  parallel  with  L 
764-780. 

n.  V.  48.  The  lyric  is  an  invocation  of  Asia 
as  *  the  light  of  life,  shadow  of  beant]^  nnbe- 
held '  (III.  iii.  6)  —  the  si>irit  presiding  in  crea- 
tion, the  divine  vivida  vis,  the  invisible  power 
makiny  for  beauty,  through  love,  in  the  worid 
of  sensible  experience.  In  the  first  two  stanzas. 
Shelley  presents  the  supernal  brightness  as  halt 
revealed  in  the  breath  and  smile  of  life,  but  in- 
supportable, and  again  as  burning  through  the 
beauty  of  nature,  which  is  an  atmosphere  aboot 
it ;  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  he  re- 
turns to  its  invisibilitv,  as  a  thing  heard  like 
music,  as  the  source  ot  all  beauty  of  shape  and 
all  ioy  of  soul,  —  but  insupportable  in  theae 
modes  of  knowledge  and  experience  as  in  ita 
half-visible  forms. 

II.  V.  53.  Forman  aptly  quotes  Shelley  to 
Peacock,  April  6,  1819:  "Hie  only  inferior 
part  [in  the  Roman  beauties]  are  the  eyes, 
which,  though  good  and  gentle,  want  the  mazy 
depth  of  color  behind  color  with  which  the  in- 
tellectual women  of  England  and  Germany 
entangle  the  heart  in  soul-mspiring  labyrinths.' 
Cf .  i.  117 ;  The  Revolt  op  Islam,  XH.  v.  2, 

II.  ▼.  72.  The  following  lyric  takes  np  the 
image  of  the  boat  and  the  stream  from  II.  ii.  41- 
63  (cf .  note),  and  elaborates  it,  the  boat  being 
the  soul  of  Asia,  driven  on  the  song  of  the 
Sin(^;  the  Singer  and  Asia  are  thus  united 
spiritually  in  the  song  and  guided  musically 
on  the  mvstic  voyage  backward  through  the 
forms  of  numan  life  to  the  soul's  preSxistent 
eternity  (reversing  Wordsworth's  Oae  on  the  la* 
timations  qf  Immortality),  Cf .  To  Cokstaxtia, 
SiNoiNo,  and  To  One  Smooro,  p.  488. 

Page  189.  Act  HI.  i.  40.  Cf  .Xucan,  Phar- 
salia,  ix.  723. 

III.  i.  69.  Jupiter  acknowledges  the  real 
supremacy  of  the  moral  nature. 

in.  i.  72.  Cf.  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  I.  vi. 
et  sea. 

Hi.  ii.  The  scene  is  idvllic,  not  only  bv  virtue 
of  the  calm  classical  ngures  of  Apollo  and 
Oceanus,  but  as  containing  the  first  oi  the  mil- 
lennial descriptions  which  now  reour  to  the  end 
of  the  drama. 

III.  u.  46.  Cf .  The  Revolt  of  Isi^m,  IL 
xxix.  1.  ^ 

III.  iii.  10  Cave.,  the  first  of  the  caves  whidi 
Shelley  delighted  to  depict  as  refuges  from  the 
world.  It  is  to  be  taken  as  an  Italian  element 
in  his  verse. 

in.  iii.  15.  The  stalactite  formations  met 
with  in  Alastor. 

m.  iii.  25  mutability^  a  constant  and  charac- 
teristic word  and  thought  of  Shelley. 

JII,iii,49-^,  Thi«  esthetic  theory  is  purely 
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PUtonio.  Cf .  Plato,  especially  Symj)asium  and 
Pkadrus.    Cf .  Odb  to  Libektt,  xtii.  9. 

lll.mia  sheLL.  Salt  qaotes from  Hogs:  'Sir 
Qayon  de  Shelley,  one  of  the  most  lamoos 
of  the  Paladins,  carried  about  with  him  three 
conches.  .  .  .  When  he  made  the  third  conch, 
the  golden  one,  vocal,  the  law  of  God  was 
immediately  exalted,  and  the  law  of  the  doTil 
annulled  and  abrogated  wherever  ^  the  po- 
tent sound  reached.  Was  Shelley  thinking  of 
this  golden  conch  when  he  described,  in  his 
great  poem,  that  mystic  shell  from  which  is 
sounded  the  trumpet-blast  of  universal  free- 
dom?* 

III.  ill.  91-93.  The  sympathy  of  Shellev  with 
life  in  its  humblest  forms  wasahnost  Buddhistic 
in  solicitude.  Cf.  bebw,  HI.  iv.  36,  or  Ths 
Sbnsitive  Plant,  U.  41. 

Ill.iii.  111.    Cf.  1. 150. 

III.  iii.  113.  Cf.  SonNET,  *Lift  not  the 
painted  veil.* 

III.  iii.  124.  The  cavern  where  Prometheus 
was  bom,  seemingly  the  same  as  in  III.  iii.  10, 
more  developed  in  the  description. 

III.  iii.  171.  This  line,  in  connection  with 
lOS-110,  intimates  a  greater  faith  in  immortal- 
ity than  any  previous  passage  of  Shelley,  but 
•it  is  a  shadowy  intimation.  Cf.  IV.  636.  The 
dead,  throughout  the  drama,  are  described  in 
the  pagan  spirit,  and  the  lot  of  man,  not  exempt 
even  in  this  millennium  from  *  chance  and  death 
and  mutability,'  is  opposed  to  the  lot  of  the  im- 
mortals as  at  a  pagan  distance  below  them  — 
the  fate  that  Lucretius  described. 

III.  iv.  The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  now  takes 
the  place  of  the  Earth  in  the  drama.  The  form 
it  wears  is  a  characteristic  Shelleyan  concep- 
tion, belonging  to  his  most  unshared  originality 
in  creation.  Cf.  Pbince  Atbanase,  II.  106, 
note. 

III.  iv.  54  sounds  the  shell. 

III.  iv.  76,  77.  The  ease  with  which  all 
things  *  put  their  evil  nature  off,*  and  the  '  little 
chsmge  the  action  involved,  are  both  charac- 
teristic of  Shelley^s^  ethical  scheme.  Evil  was 
conceived  as  something  that  could  be  laid  aside, 
like  a  garment,  by  the  will  of  man.  Cf.  III. 
iv.  199.  note. 

III.  IV.  104, 105.    Through  the  power  of  love. 

III.  iv.  128  change,  Cf .  III.  iv.  104,  105. 

III.  iv.  172.  Rossetti  conjectures  a  comma 
after  conquerors  and  a  period  after  round.  The 
text  of  Shelley  seems  plain  without  the  change. 
The  emblems  of  Power  and  Faith  stand  in  the 
new  world  unregarded  and  mouldering  memori- 
als of  a  dead  past,  iust  as  the  Egsrptian  monu- 
ments imaged  to  a  later  time  than  their  own  a 
▼anished  monarohy  and  religion ;  the  fact  that 
these  monuments  survived  the  new  race  and 
last  into  our  still  later  time  is  an  unnecessary 
and  subordinate  incident  inserted  because  it  ap- 
pealed to  Shelley's  imagination.  Cf .  Swinburne, 
Ifotes  on  the  Text  of  SheUey, 

in.  iv.  193, 197.  The  ideal  here  described  is 
anarchistic,  but  it  is  also  the  ultimate  of  the 
ideas  of  freedom,  fraternity,  and  equality,  and 
of  the  supremacy  of  that  inward  moral  order 


which  would  dispense  with  those  functions  of 
government  in  which  SheUey  believed  wrong 
necessarily  resides. 

III.  iv.  199.  The  supremacy  of  the  *  will  * 
of  man,  though  less  dwelt  on  in  this  dranui,  is 
conceived  in  the  same  way  as  in  The  Revolt 
OP  IfiLAM,  VIII.  xvi.,  the  Ode  to  Libkbtt,  V. 

10,  SOMMET,  POUTIOAL  GREATNESS,  11.     It   is 

fundamental  in  Shelley's  beliefs. 

Page  197.  Act  IV.  This  act  was,  as  the 
Head-note  states,  an  afterthought.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Prometheus,  aiter  his  release, 
ceases  to  be  of  importance,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  his  symbolic  character  as  mankind  is 
dropped,  and  liberated  and  regenerated  society  * 
is  directly  described  in  the  millennial  passages. 
In  this  Act  he  does  not  appear  at  all,  though  * 
the  true  significance  of  nis  deed  closes  the 
drama.  Similarly,  Asia  disappears.  Panthea 
and  lone  are  the  spectators  and  act  as  the  ' 
chorus,  in  the  Greek  sense,  to  the  other  partici-  j 
pants.  The  part  of  the  chorus  has  from  the 
beginning  of  the  drama  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  part  of  the  actors :  here  it  does  so 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Act  presents  the 
anomaly  (in  form)  of  lyrical  passages  as  the 
main  interest,  with  the  chorus,  properly  speak- 
ing, in  blank  verse.  The  Act  has  three  move- 
ments :  the  pcean  of  the  Hours,  the  antiphony 
of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  the  Invocation  of 
the  Universe  by  Demogorgon. 

IV.  34  One,  Prometheus. 

IV.  65-67.  These  three  lines  might  be  taken 
severally  as  a  summary  of  the  theme  of  Acts  I., 
II.,  and  m. 

IV.  82.  A  singularly  felicitous  expression  to 
describe  the  double  aspect  of  language  as  sound 
and  color. 

IV.  186.    The  haimony  of  the  sphere. 

IV.  203.  The  image  of  the  stream  of  sound 
is  hero  again  introduced.  ^  Cf.  II.  v.  72,  note. 

IV.  210.  The  image  is  of  *  the  new  moon 
with  the  old  moon  in  her  arms.*  Cf.  The 
Triumph  op  Life,  79-85. 

IV.  213  regcard,  appear. 

IV.  217.    The  sunset  image  accounts  for  the 

fhrase  *  ebbing'  in  208.  Cf.  Retolt  op 
SLAM,  I.  vi.  8,  note. 

IV.  238  tphere,  the  earth. 

IV.  247.  The  intention  seems  to  be  to  suggest 
the  .incessant  operation  of  manifold  natural 
forces  and  processes  in  the  sphere,  each  in  its 
own  realm. 

IV.  265.  This  is  the  same  spirit  as  in  HI. 
iii.  148. 

IV.  272.  The  reference  is  to  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton. 

IV.  281  valueless^^  above  all  value.  The 
speech  roveals  the  history  of  the  earth  as  the 
provious  speech  reveals  its  physical  structure. 
Shelley  does  not  consider  the  chronology  of  the 
spectacle,  but  merely  presents,  first,  the  antique 
ruins  of  humanity,  and,  second,  the  fossil  pri' 
meval  world. 

rV.  314  blue  globe^  the  world  of  waters. 

IV.  376.  The  construction  of  this  and  the  f  ol' 
lowing  stanzas  is  unusually  involved.  It  (Love), 
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from  the  preceding:  stanza,  is  the  aabieot  of 
h€u  arisen ;  §ea  is  in  apposition  with  world  {15S4) ; 
which  ^385)  refers  to  love  ;  heave  (388)  repeatinti: 
Leave  m  382,  takes  up  the  dropped  oonstraction ; 
and  Man  (394)  similarly  repeating  Jtfoji  from 
388.  introduces  a  new  train  of  thongrht. 

lY.  400,  401.  The  most  compact  statement 
of  bhelley's  social  ideal,  with  its  spontaneous 
ethical  oraer  of  love. 

IV.  404.  The  fact  that  Shelley  did  not  ex- 
dude  tcnl  and  sufferingr  from  his  millennium  of 
society  is  a  cardinal  point.  Gf .  HI.  ill.  171 
note,  and  III.  iii.  201. 

IV.  406.    Cf.  m.  iii.  199  note. 

IV.  414.    Of.n.iv.83note. 

rV.  423.  The  prophecy  of  soientifie  progiew 
is  apocalyptic  in  vkionary  energy. 

IV.  444.  A  singular  instance  of  ^eoise  sci* 
entifio  imagination  in  poetry.  Of.  Epipstchi- 
PIOK,  227,  Hbi^las,  I.  043. 

IV.  493,  494.  The  lines  are  given  by  Ros- 
setti  to  the  preceding  speech,  but  withoot  prob- 
ability.   Cf .  Likes,  p.  435. 

IV.  003.  The  development  of  the  image  of 
the  stream  of  sound  could  not  go  farther  than  in 
this  and  the  following  Hues. 

IV.  536.    Cf.  in.  in.  171  note. 

IV.  554  Demofforgon.  The  sudden  aild  com- 
plete subordination  of  all  the  beings  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  idea  of  the  £<temal  Principle  is 
accomplished  with  sublime  effect.  The  drama 
is  thus  brought  to  an  end,  after  its  lyrical  jubi- 
lee, by  its  highest  intellectual  conception  giving 
utterance  to  its  highest  moral  command,— 
Damogoigon,  the  voice  of  Eternity,  phrasing,  in 
the  presence  of  the  listening  Universe  of  all  be- 
ing, the  encomium  of  Prometheus  as  the  type  of 
the  soul^s  wisdom  in  action  in  an  evil  world 
leading  to  the  achievement  of  such  regeneratioa 
on  earth  as  is  possible  to  a  mortal  race. 

IV.  555  Earth-bom^s,  Prometheus. 

IV.  557.  Love  is  here  identified  with  Prome- 
theus, in  whom  it  reigned  and  suffered. 

rV.  565  Eternity,  Demogorgon  is  properly 
Eternity,  but  here  speaks  of  Eternity  under 
another  conception. 

IV.  568.  The  use  of  the  serpent  image  for 
the  principle  of  evil  is  contrary  to  Shelley's 
practice. 

IV.  570.  Cf.  The  Revolt  of  Isiam,  VTII. 
zi.,  zii.,  zzii.,  where  Laone's  speech  contains 
these  maxims  in  a  weaker  and  diffused  form  : 
they  constitute  Shelley's  persistent  ideal,  and  ot 
them  he  made  Prometheus  the  tjrpe ;  he  here 
identifies  this  ideal,  which  is  one  of  suffering 
under  wrong,  with  all  forms  of  the  good  and  of 
power,  thereby  affirming  the  supremacy  of  spir- 
itual moral  order  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Neither  Platonic  nor  Christian 
faith  is  more  absolute. 

Page  206.  Thb  Orvci,  TTie  narrative  of 
the  events  upon  which  This  Cenci  is  founded 
is  reprinted  m  the  Centenary  Edition,  ii.  447- 
463,  with  notes  of  other  accounts.  The  Shak- 
speriau  echoes,  mainly  from  Ijectr^  Macbeth^  and 
Othello^  are  easily  recognizable.  The  simile 
from  (iJalderofi,  mentions  in  the  Preface,  is  in 


Act  III.  i.  247.  The  passage  in  Act  II.  iL  141, 
recalls  the  Fbaombktv  page  487,  To  THiBfT 
JLKD  Fun>  KO  Fill.  The  text  offers  no  diili- 
culty.  Criticism  of  the  play  has  been  uniformly 
i^preciative,  though  it  did  not  suoeeed  ^idien 
privately  acted.  May  7,  1886,  in  London.  The 
action,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  displayiiu^  the 
story,  is  weak;  the  characterization  oi  Coiei 
and  Beatrice  is  vigorous,  and  that  of  OrsiAo 
and  Giacomo  is  studied  with  attention  aud  in- 
genuity ;  the  other  persons  only  serve  to  carry 
on  the  scenes.  The  dignity  of  the  diction,  the 
elevation  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  adhermoe 
to  Italian  contemporary  habits  of  mind  as  un- 
derstood by  Shelley,  are  admirable.  The  total 
effect  is  ca  intense  and  awful  gloom,  and  the 

Slay  is  more  powerful  as  a  whole  than  in  any 
etail,  scene,  or  act.  In  it  culminates  that 
fascination  of  horror  in  Shelley  which  was  as 
characteristic^  as  his  worship  of  bctauty  and 
love,  though  it  is  less  omnipresent  in  1^  poe- 

Page  252.  Tke  Mask  of  Amabcbt.  Salt 
refers,  for  the  events  giving  oocasiou  for  this 
poem,  to  Martineau,  Historj/  of  the  Pea^e^  L 
chaps,  xvi.,  xvii.  A  MS.  facsimile  of  the  text  in 
Shelley's  hand  was  published  by  the  Shelley 
Society,  1887.  • 

Stanzas  iv.,  t.  Cf .  To  the  Lord  Cbaxgeit 
LOB,  xiii. ;  and  CEdipus  Ttbaknus,  1. 334. 

Stanza  xxviii.  1  Shape,  Salt  identifies  the 
figure  as  that  of  Liberty. 

Stanza  xzx«  Cf .  Pbombtheus  Uicboukd,  I. 
772  note. 

Stanza  zxzv.  The  doctrine  of  Proxsthsts 
Ukbound  and  The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Stanza  xlv.  Cf .  CEdifus  Tyranicus,  I.  196 
note. 

Page  258.  Peter  Bell  the  Third.  The 
poem  satirizes  Wordsworth  on  the  ground  ol 
his  conservatism  in  politics  and  the  dnlness  of 
much  of  his  poetry. 

Page  259  Thomas  BrowHy  Esq,,  the  Tmmger, 
H,  F,  The  pseudonym  under  which  Moore 
published  The  Fudge  Family.  H.  F.  is  inter- 
preted bv  Dr.  Gamett  as  *  Historian  dt  the 
Fudges ;  *  Rossetti  suggests  Hibemice  Fiiius, 

The  world  qf  all  of  us,  Wordsworth,  Prelude, 
XI.  142. 

Page  260  *to  occuvy  a  permanent  station.* 
Rossetti  compares  Wordsworth's  preface  to 
Peter  Bell. 

Shellet*8  Notes  on  the  poem  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Prologue  36.    The  oldest  scholiasts  read  — 
A  dodecagamic  Potter. 

This  is  at  once  more  descriptive  and  more 
megalophonons,  —  but  the  alliteration  of  the 
text  had  captivated  the  vnlgar  ear  of  the  herd 
of  later  commentators. 

I.  ii.  3.  To  those  who  have  not  duly  appreci- 
ated the  disdnction  between  Whale  and  iRmsfia 
oil,  this  attribute  might  rather  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Dandy  than  the  Evan^c.  The  effect, 
when  to  the  windward,  is  mdeed  so  similar, 
that  it  reqnirai  a  subtle  naturalist  to  diMrimr 
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nate  tke  animals.  They  belong,  however,  to 
distinct  genera. 

III.  Tiii.  2.  One  of  the  attributes  in  Lin- 
nseus^s  description  of  the  Cat.  To  a  similar 
cause  the  caterwauling  of  more  than  one  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  is  to  be  referred  ;  —  except, 
indeed,  that  the  poor  quadruped  is  oompelfea 
to  quarrel  with  its  own  pleasures,  whilst  the 
biped  is  supposed  only  to  quarrel  with  those  of 
others. 

yiii.  5.  What  would  this  husk  and  excuse 
for  a  virtue  be  without  its  kernel  prostitution, 
or  the  kernel  prostitution  without  this  husk  of 
a  virtue  ?  I  wonder  the  women  of  the  town  do 
not  form  an  association,  like  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  for  the  sunport  of  what 
ma^  be  called  the  *  King,  Church,  and  Consti- 
tution '  of  their  order.  ^  But  this  subject  is  al- 
most too  horrible  for  a  joke. 

xvi.  1.  This  libel  on  our  national  oath,  and 
this  accusation  of  all  our  countrymen  of  being 
in  the  daily  practice  of  solemnly  asseverating 
the  most  enormous  falsehood,  I  fear  deserves 
the  notice  of  a  more  active  Attorney-General 
than  that  here  alluded  to. 

VI.^  ad.  5  Vox  populi,  vox  dei.  As  Mr. 
€k>dwin  trul;^  observes  of  a  more  famous  saying, 
0/  some  ment  as  a  j>opular  maxim^  but  totally 
aestitute  qfjohilosophical  accitrac]/, 

xvi.  2.  Quasi,  Qui  valet  verba :  —  i.  e.  all  the 
words  which  have  been,  are,  or  may  be  expended 
by«  for,  against,  with,  or  on  him.  A  sufficient 
proof  <rf  the  utility  of  this  history.  Peter's  pro- 
genitor who  selected  this  name  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  pure  anticipated  cognition  of  the  na- 
ture and  modesty  of  this  ornament  of  his  pos- 
terity. 

XXV.  5.  A  famous  river  in  the  New  Atlantis 
of  the  Dynastophylic  Pantisocratists. 

xxvi.  5.  See  the  description  of  the  beautiful 
colors  produced  during  the  agonizing  death  of  a 
number  of  trout,  in  the  fourth  part  of  a  long 
poem  in  blank  verse  [7^  Excursion,  Book 
Vm.  550-5?i]  published  within  a  few  years. 
That  poem  contains  curious  evidence  of  the 
gnulual  hardening  of  a  strong  but  circum- 
scribed sensibility,  of  the  perversion  of  a  pene- 
trating but  panic-stricken  understanding.  The 
author  might  have  derived  a  lesson  which  he 
had  probably  forgotten  from  these  sweet  and 
sublime  verses. 

This  lesson.  Shepherd,  let  nt  two  divide. 

Taught  both  by  what  she  [nature]  shows  and  what  oon- 


Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
Wfth  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  thnt  feels. 

[Wordsworth,  HartUap  WdU  H.  xxi.] 

xzxviii.  6.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
often  extremes  meet.  Cobbett  and  Peter  use 
the  same  language  for  a  different  purpose: 
Feter  is  indee4  a  sort  of  metrical  Cobbett. 
Cobbett  is,  however,  more  mischievous  than 
Peter,  because  he  poHntes  a  holy^  and  now  un- 
conquerable cause  with  the  principles  of  legiti- 
mate murder;  whilst  the  other  onl^  makes  a 
bad  one  ridiculous  and  odious.    If  either  Peter 


or  Cobbett  should  see  this  note,  each  will  feel 
more  indignation  at  being  compared  to  the  other 
than  at  anv  censure  implied  m  the  moral  per- 
version laid  to  their  cluuge. 

Page  260,  Pbolooce,  line  3.  Reynolds's 
poem. 

Line  16.    Wordsworth's  poem. 

Line  22.  Shelley's  poem.  The  three  are  said 
to  present  Peter  in  the  state  before,  during,  and 
afterlife. 

III.  ii.  1  Castles^  identified  by  Rossetti  as  a 
Government  spy. 

III.  xiii.  4  Atemannic,  C^erman. 

IV.  ix.  The  stanza,  a  striking  critical  state- 
ment of  the  originality  of  a  creator  in  literature, 
seems  sincerely  meant.  Cf.  also  the  praise 
hidden  in  the  satire  of  V.  vii.-xv. ;  The  Witch 
OP  Atlas,  iv.-vi. ;  the  sonnet  To  Words- 
worth  ;  An  Exhortation. 

IV.  xiv.  1-2.  *A  mouth  kissed  loses  not 
charm  but  renews  as  does  the  moon/  Rossetti 
quotes  Shelley  to  Hunt,  27  September  1819, 
where  Boccaccio  is  praised  and  these  words  re- 
ferred to. 

V.  i.  3  man,  Coleridge.  The  characteriza- 
tion is  remarkable  for  one  who  did  not  know 
the  poet ;  it  is  discriminating  and  vivid,  and  not 
unjust,  allowing  for  the  satirical  tone.  Cf. 
Letter  to  Maria  Qisborne,  202. 

VI.  xii.  The  reference  is  to  Wordsworth's 
prefaces. 

VI.  xy.  The  reference  is  to  Drummond's 
Academical  Questions,  a  favorite  book  of 
Shelley's. 

VI.  xxix.  4.    Sheridan. 

VI.  xxxvi.  2.  Wordsworth,  Thanksgiving  Ode 
on  the  Battle  qf  Waterloo,  first  version  (see 
Knight's  ed.  Poetical  Works,  Second  Ode,  iv. 
20). 

Vn.  iv.  4  Oliver,  identified  bj  Forman  as  a 
Government  spy  *  prominent  in  the  case  of 
Brandreth,  Turner,  and  Ludlam,  whose  execu- 
tion in  1817  inspired  Shelley  to  write  The  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  on  the  Death  qf  the  Princess 
Charlotte,' 

xiv.  4  Guatimozin,  son-in-law  of  Monte- 
zuma, whom  he  succeeded  as  the  last  Aztec 
prince.    He  was  tortured  by  Cortez. 

Page  271.  The  Witch  of  Atlas.  This 
Doem  derives  its  tone  from  Homer^s  Hymn  to 
Mercury,  which  Shelley  had  recently  translated 
in  the  same  measure  and  literary  manner.  To 
search  for  its  meaning  is  like  plucking  the  rose 
apart;  for  once,  it  seems  to  me,  though  with- 
out losing  the  rich  suggestiveness  inherent  in  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  Shelley  allowed  his  genius 
to  play  with  its  habitual  images  and  tendencies 
without  definite  intention,  m  pure  self-enjoy- 
ment of  its  own  beauty  and  sweetness.  No 
poem  of  his  is  so  happy,  so  free  from  the  mortal 
strain  of  life  and  effort,  so  disengaged  from  the 
wretchedness  of  men.  In  the  earlier  stages  one 
might  find  analogies  with  the  Hymn  to  Inteit 
LECTUAL  Beauty  and  ^ess  that  Shelley  was 
weaving  round  the  snint  of  universal  life  the 
robe  of  illusion  that  should  render  it  visible  in 
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transparency  of  human  form  and  actiTitj ;  but 
as  the  Terse  flows  on,  with  the  familiar  imagery 
of  the  boat  and  its  voyage  through  subterranean 
caverns  and  among  mountains,  and  develops 
the  wanderinffs  of  the  Witch  among  cities  and 
in  the  solitudes  of  far-off  nature,  it  appears  to 
me  that  Shelley  interprets  half-consciously  the 
functions  of  genius,  imagination,  and  poetry 
conceived  almost  as  interdependent  existences 
with  only  a  remote  and  dreamy  relation  to  hu- 
man life.  The  Witch,  who  cannot^  die,  is  in 
the  world  of  Prometheus  and  Urania,  a  semi- 
divine  world  separated  from  the  miserable  fate 
of  men,  though  not  detached  from  the  know- 
ledge of  their  life.  I  associate  the  Herma- 
phmdite  of  the  poem  with  the  undefined  fignre 
of  the  Limes  CoNinEOTED  with  Epipstcri- 
DiOK.  iShelley  uses  the  word  *  Witch  *  in  a 
similar  connection  twice :  *  In  the  still  cave  of 
the  witch  Poesy  '  MoKT  Blakc,  ii.  33,  and 
*  the  quaint  witch.  Memory,*  Lbttbr  to  Ma- 
ria Gi8BORNB^32.  The  poem  most  analo- 
gous with  The  Witch  of  Atlas  is  The  Sbm- 
BTrnrs  Plant  :  the  figure  of  the  Witch,  while 
not  less  touched  with  mystery  than  the  Lady  of 
the  garden,  is  more  definite ;  and  the  ideality  of 
the  landscape,  nowhere  in  Shelley's  verse  so 
great  as  here,  is  superior  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  expanse  of  the  globe  exceeds  the 
limits  of  thegarden. 

Page  272  To  Mary,  his  wife. 

Stanza  iii.  1  winged  Vision,  The  Revolt  or 
Islam. 

Stanza  iv.  2.    Cf .  Peter  Bell,  IV.  ix.  note. 

Page  273,  stanza  ii.  Cf.  Homer's  Hymn  to 
Memory,  i.  and  Spenser's  Fdtrie  Queene^  III. 
vi.  7. 

vi.  Here,  and  in  the  following  stanzas,  there 
appear  to  be  reminiscences  of  Spenser's  Una. 

IX.  5.  A  variant  of  the  idea  of  Demogorgon 
in  Prometheus  Unbound. 

xi.  2  pastoral  Garamant,  Fezzan. 

xi.  8  bosom-eyed,  a  suggestion  associated  with 
Coleridge's  Witch  in  Christabel, 

xviii.  2.  Archimage,  Spenser's  magician  in 
the  FaJtrie  Queene,  1. 1. 

XXV.  7.  Cf.  stanza  i.  |  the  reference  is  to  the 
belief  that  the  old  divinities  passed  away  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Cf .  Hellas,  225-238  ;  Milton, 
Ode  on  the  Nativity,  xix.-xxi. 

xxxii.,  xxxiii.  Cf.  The  Zuoca  and  Frag- 
ments OF  AN  Unfinished  Drama,  127. 

xlvii.  8  Thamandocana,  Timbuctoo. 

Ivii.  4  Axum^,  Ab^inia. 

lix.  1-4.  A  favorite  and  oft-repeated  image 
of  Shelley^.    Cf .  Ode  to  Liberty,  vi.  1  note. 

Ixiii.  The  contrast  between  the  lot  of  men 
and  that  of  the  immortals  is  the  same  as  in 
Prometheus  Unbound. 

Ixvii.  8  The  Heliad,  the  lady-witch. 

Page  283.  CEdipus  Tybannus.  Salt  refers, 
for  the  historical  basis  of  this  grotesque  drama, 
to  Martineau^s  History  o/*  the  Peace,  II.  ch.  ii. 
He  su^estfl,  besides  the  identifications  men- 
tioned in  the  Head-note,  that  the  Leech  is  taxes, 
the  Gadfly,  slander ;  the  Rat,  espionage.  The 
Minotaur  is,  of  course,  John  Bull ;  Adiposa  (L 


290),  Rossetti  says,  was  an  easOy  identified  titled 
lady  of  the  time,  whose  name  he  allows  *to 
sleep.'  The  example  is  rare  enough  to  merit 
imitation. 

Shelley's  Notes  on  the  drama  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  8.  See  Universal  History  for  an  aooonnt 
of  the  number  of  people  who  died,  and  the  im- 
mense consumption  of  garlic  by  the  wretched 
Egyptians,  who  made  a  se|>ulchre  for  the  name 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  their  tyrants. 

1. 153.  And  the  Lord  whistled  for  the  gad- 
fly out  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  for  the  bee  of  Egypt, 
etc.  —  EzekieL  [The  proper  reference  is  to 
Isaiah  vii.  18 :  *  And  it  shiUl  come  to  naas  in 
that  day  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  nv  that 
is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Eg^t. 
and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria. '1 

I.  204.  If  one  should  marry  a  gallows,  and 
beget  yonng  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone. 
—  Cymbeline, 

U.  173.  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she 
wore. — See  Mooters  Irish  Melodies, 

Page  286,  I.  77  arch-priest,  perhaps  lialthnt 
is  meant. 

1. 101.  Rossetti  notes  that  this  line  was  a 
*  de  /acfo  utterance  of  Lord  Castlereagh.' 

I.  196  Chrysaor,  Rossetti  notes  the  allusion 
to  *  papec^money  discussions.'  Cf .  The  Mass 
of  Anarchy,  xlv. 

1. 334.  Cf .  The  Mask  of  Aic archy,  iv.  note, 

II.  60-66.  Shelley  writes  to  Peacock,  No- 
vember 8,  1818:  *  Every  here  and  there  one 
sees  people  employed  in  agricultural  labors,  and 
the  plough,  the  harrow,  or  the  cart,  drawn  by 
lon^  teams  of  milk-white  or  dove-colored  oxen 
of  immense  size  and  exquisite  beauty.  This, 
indeed,  might  be  the  country  of  Pasiphaes.' 
Cf.  Lines  Written  among  the  Euoakeak 
Hills,  220. 

Page  21)7.  Epipsycbidion.  This  poem  has 
been  edited,  with  a  careful  study  of  it,  by 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  in  the  Shelley  So- 
ciety's Publications  (Second  Series,  No.  7),  1887, 
and  its  sources  have  been  examined  mr  Dr. 
Richard  Ackermann  in  his  Quellen,  Vorhilder^ 
Stqfe  xu  Shelley's  PoetischenWerken,  18110.  It 
represents  the  final  outcome  of  concepdons 
which  had  been  present,  in  a  half-f  orm^  state, 
in  Shelley's  mind  from  the  beginning  of  his  tme 
poetic  career  in  1816.  They  constituted,  as  it 
were,  the  elements  of  an  unwritten  i>oem  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  were  suddenly  precipitated  b^ 
the  accident  of  his  meeting  with  Emilia  Vivt- 
ani  under  circumstances  that  made  a  romantic 
appeal  to  his  genius.  It  is  easy  to  enumerate 
these  elements.  The  conception  of  a  Spiritual 
Power  which  is  felt  in  the  loveliness  ot  natore 
and  in  the  thought  of  man  ts  set  forth  in  the 
Hymn  to  Intellectual  Brauty  (cf.  Thb 
Revolt  of  Islam,  VI.  xxxviii.  1),  and  to  it 
Shelley  dedicates  his  nowers;  the  pursuit  of 
this  spirit,  typified  under  the  form  of  woman 
and  seen  oxuy  in  vision,  is  the  substance  of 
Alastor,  and  the  end  is  represented  as  the 
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lonely  death  of  the  t>oet.  The  conception  of  a 
youth  in  whom  ^  genius  and  death  contended ' 
—  a  variant  of  the  youth  in  Alastok  —  occurs 
in  The  Sunset,  4,  and  in  the  Dedication  to 
The  Revolt  of  Islam,  x.  9,  and  it  is  notice* 
able  that  the  figure  b  repeated  as  late  as  Aix>* 
KAis,  xliv.,  in  nearly  identical  terms.  In  The 
SuKSBT,  as  in  Alastor,  the  youth  dies.  A 
new  poem,  Pbiucb  Athanase,  was  partly 
written,  in  which  apparently  the  same  pursuit 
of  the  ideal  was  to  be  represented  \  but  the  con* 
duct  of  the  poem  was  to  be  complicated  by  the 
error  of  Athanase  in  mistaking  the  earthly  love 
for  the  heavenly  love,  in  consequence  of  which 
Shelley  first  named  the  poem  Pandemob  and 
tJBANLi.  The  figure  of  Urania  would  have 
appeared  at  the  deathbed  of  Athanase.  The 
pursuit  of  the  ideal  was  given  a  metaphysical 
form  in  the  prose  fragment  Ov  Love.  He  there 
describes  the  ideal  self  as  *  a  miniature  as  it 
were  of  our  entire  self,  yet  deprived  of  all  that 
we  condemn  or  despise;  the  ideal  prototype 
of  everything  excellent  or  lovely  that  we  are 
capable  of  conceiving  as  belonging  to  the  nature 
of  man.'  He  calls  it  *  a  soul  witmn  our  soul ;  * 
and  he  adds,  *the  discovery  of  its  antitype 
Lthe^  responding  being]  is  the  invisible  and  un- 
attainable point  to  which  Love  tends.'  In  the 
absence  of  this  beloved  one,  nature  solaces  us 
(cf .  The  Zucca).  Shelley  had  thus  conceived 
of  the  ideal,  both  in  its  universal  and  in  a  par- 
ticular form, —  the  latter  under  the  form  of 
woman.  In  the  Prometheus  Unboukd  he 
blended  the  two  in  Asia,  but  not  so  as  to  hu- 
manize her;  she  remains  elemental.  Titanic, 
and  divine.  He  returned  to  the  conception  ot 
Prdccb  Athanase  in  Una  Favola,  in  which 
he  presents  the  same  subject  much  Italianized 
in  imagery  and  tone,  and  essentially  as  an  auto- 
biography. The  ideas  of^  the  pursuit,  of  the 
contest  for  the  youth,  of  his  error  and  recovery, 
are  all  present.  In  the  Lines  Connected 
with  Epipsychidion,  beside  rejected  passages 
of  that  poem,  there  is  a  dedication  (possibly 
meant  for  Fiordispina)  in  which  Shelley  ad- 
dresses an  imaginary  and  uncertain  figure,  aptly 
named  'his  Genius,'  by  Dr.  Gnrnett,  ana  in 
this  he  develops  a  statement  of  free  love  after 
Plato's  Hympostum,  in  which  all  objects  of 
beauty  are  to  be  loved  in  an  ascending  series 
as  varying  and  incomplete  embodiments  of  the 
infinite  and  eternal  beauty. 

£plP8TCHiDloN  resumes  these  elements  and 
combines  them  into  one  poem.  The  *  soul 
within  the  soul'  of  the  prose  fragment  On 
LoYX  is  figured  to  have  left  the  poet,  and  he 
pursues  it  and  finds  it,  as  if  it  were  *  the  anti- 
type '  of  the  same  fragment,  in  Emily.  The 
Spirit  of  Beauty  and  Love,  also,  the  eternal 
soul  of  the  world,  is  represented  as  veiling  itself 
in  this  form  of  woman,  one  of  its  incarnations ; 
and  communion  with  it  is  sought  in  her.  Thus 
under  the  form  of  Emily,  Shelley  unites  these 
cognate  and  separable  conceptions.^  The  pur- 
smt  of  the  ideal  after  the  manner  of  both  Alas- 
tor  and  Prince  Athanase  is  easily  recog-  . 
nizable,  and  the  part  of  Pandemos  in  the  forest  1 


of  error  of  Uha  Fayola  is  plain.  The  autobi* 
ographical  element  of  the  latter  is  much  more 
defined  and  more  violentlv  stated,  with  novel 
ima^rery  of  winter  and  of  the  planetary  system ; 
but  it  reraiuns  essentially  the  conflict,  variously 
stated  by  Shelley  as  between  *  genius  and  death,' 
'love  and  death,*  and  'life  and  love,'  over 
the  lost  youth.  The  passage  relating  to  free 
love  is  an  episode,  and  stands  by  itself.  The 
description  of  the  paradise  is  a  late  rendering  of 
that  bower  of  bliss  which  is  a  constant  element 
in  Shelley's  verse.  A  poem  made  up  of  such 
various  thoughts  and  subjects,  not  naturalh 
consistent,  could  not  fail  to  present  much  dim* 
onlty  to  the  reader,  as  they  are  incapable  of  be* 
ing  reduced  to  intellectual  unity,  though,  as  has 
been  said,  they  are  cognate  and  intimately  re- 
lated matters. 

If  Shelley  had  in  mind  the  Vita  Nuova  of 
Dante  (cf.  also  Shelley's  translation  of  The 
First  Canzone  of  the  Convito)  and  would 
have  placed  Emily  in  a  relation  to  his  doctrine  of 
love  and  beauty  in  a  wa:^  similar  to  Uiat  which 
Dante  attempted,  his  intention  was  infelici* 
tons ;  for  the  lack  of  reality  is  felt  too  strongly, 
Emily  is,  at  best,  a  fiction  of  thought,  andner 
human  personality,  where  felt,  detracts  from  the 
pMower  of  the  poem.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
similar  unreaJitv,  as  to  tact,  belonp:8  to  the 
autobiographical  passages.  The  spiritual  his- 
tory of  SheUey's  pursuit  of  the  ideal  (the  *  ideal- 
ized history  of  my  life  and  feelings  0  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  poem,  and  can  be  verified  by 
the  succession  of  his  previous  works  as  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  history  of 
Shelley  is  obscurely  told,  at  best,  and  except 
for  the  representation  of  Mary  and  Emily  as  the 
moon  and  the  sun,  is  incapable  of  verification* 
How  little  essential  truth  there  was  in  the  part 
ascribed  to  Emily  is  well  known.  The  other 
passages,  which  have  been  interpreted  as  per* 
senal,  may  be  similarly  touched  with  tenuity 
as  matters  of  fact,  though  correctly  represent- 
ing in  allegory  the  moods  of  Shelley's  inner  life 
as  he  remembered  them.  The  memorpr  of  a 
poet,  especially  if  it  be  touched  with  pam  and 
remorse,  when  he  allows  his  eloquence  to  work 
in  images  of  sorrow  and  despair  to  express  what 
would  otherwise  remain  forever  unutterable  by 
his  lips,  is  an  entirely  untrustworthy  witness  of 
fact.  Shelley's  self-description  has  the  truth 
of  his  poetic  consciousness  at  the  time,  and  its 
moods  are  sadly  sustained  by  many  passages  of 
his  verse :  but  to  seek  precise  fact  and  named 
individuals  as  meant  by  his  words  is,  I  believe, 
futile,  and  may  be  misleading.  It  is  only  as  a 
poem  of  the  inner  life  that  EpiPSTCHtDioic  has 
its  high  imaginative  interest.  In  the  last  move- 
ment of  tlie  poem,  the  voyage,  the  isle,  and  the 
passion  are  a  mystical  svmlx>l  of  the  soul  com- 
muning with  the  ideal  object  of  its  pursuit 
under  images  of  mortal  beauty  and  love ;  the 
possession  of  the  ideal,  so  far  as  living  man  can 
in  any  way  attain  to  such  consciousness  of  it,  is 
pictured.  The  suggestion  of  Prospero's  islo  is 
very^  strongly  felt,  457,  and  the  mysticism  of 
the  intention  is  plain,  as  in  410  and  477-479.    It 
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appears  to  me  that  the  reahn  of  poetry  may  be 
the  speoifio  underlvinfi:  thought  in  the  alleeory, 
poetiy  being:  to  Shelley  what  the  isle  of  the 
Tempest  was  to  Prospero,  his  kingdom  of  en- 
chantment and  also  the  medinm  through  which 
he  had  commonion  with  the  Eternal  bpirit.  I 
associate  the  imager3r,  so  far  as  it  is  descriptive 
of  nature  and  contains  veiled  meanings,  with 
the  similar  passages  of  The  Witch  of  Atlas, 
where  to  my  mind  the  ways  and  delights  of  Qe- 
nins.  Imagination,  and  Poetry,  are  the  snb^t  of 
the  verse.  At  all  events,  the  poem,  in  this  sec- 
tion, is  entirely  disengaged  from  the  personalitv 
of  £mil^,  and  of  the  others,  and  belongs  with 
such  delmeations  of  supersensnal  being  as  The 
Witch  op  Atlas  and  Thb  Sbnsitivb  Plant. 

Shellet^s  Fragment.  Qy  Love. 

Thou  demandest  what  is  iove"  It  is  that 
powerful  attraction  towards  all  that  we  con- 
ceive, or  fear  or  hope  beyond  ourselves,  when 
we  find  within  our  own  thoughts  the  chasm  of 
an  insufficient  void,  and  seek  to  awaken  in  all 
things  that  are,  a  community  with  what  we  ex- 
perience within  ourselves.  If  we  reason,  we 
would  be  understood ;  if  we  imagine,  we  would 
that  the  airy  children  of  our  brain  were  bom 
anew  within  another^s;  if  we  feeU  we  would 
that  another *8  nerves  should  vibrate  to  our  own, 
that  the  beams  of  their  eyes  should  kindle  at 
once  and  mix  snd  melt  into  oar  own,  that  lips 
of  motionless  ice  should  not  reply  to  lips  quiver- 
ing and  burning  with  the  hearths  best  blood. 
This  is  Love.  This  is  the  bond  and  the  sanc- 
tion which  ooanects  not  only^  man  with  man, 
but  with  evervthing  which  exists.  We  are  bom 
into  the  world,  and  there  is  something  within 
OS  which,  from  the  instant  that  we  live,  more 
and  more  thirsts  after  its  likeness.  It  is  prob- 
ably in  correspondence  with  this  law  that  the 
infant  drains  milk  from  the  bosom  of  its  mo- 
ther:  this  propensity  develops  itself  with  the 
development  of  our  nature.  ^£a..diml9L.flee 
wfhin  ni^r  ]ntl?Vftflttnij  P'^^"^**  a  miniAtnrfl  m  it 
were  of  our  entiraself.  v«^t  ^fiprivAH  nf  ail  fl^nt 
^  Mnf^^Tin  fi"  ^^"'* ;  the  ideal  prototype  of 
everything  excellent  or  jovfti j  *^^  we  are  ca- 
■nble  of  conceiving  as  belonging  to  the  nature 


0f  man.  Not  Cttly  the  portrait  of  bur  external 
being,  bntlin  assemplaSce  of  the  minutest  pt^p- 

\  ticIflB  of  Wh^wh  nqr  niil-nrft  U  nninpn««wl  »  i  n  mliw 

ror  whose  surface  reflects  only  the  forms  of 
purity  and  brightness ;  a  soul  within  our  soul 
that  describes  a  circle  around  its  proper  para- 
dise, which  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  evil  dare  not 
overleap.  To  this  we  eagerly  refer  all  sensa- 
tions, tJiirsting  that  they  should  resemble  or 
ooirespond  with  it.  The  discovery  of  its  anti- 
type; the  meeting  with  an  understanding  ca- 
pable of  clearlv  estimating  our  own  ;  an  imagi- 
nation which  should  enter  into  and  seize  upon 
the  subtle  and  delicate  peculiarities  which  wa 
have  delighted  to  cherish  and  unfold  in  secret : 
with  a  frame  whose  nerves,  like  the  chords  ox 

^  «  ThsM  words  are  ineffeotusl  snd  mstsphorioal. 
Most  words  snio.    ITohalpI 


two  exquisite  lyres,  strung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  one  delightful  voice,  vibrate  with  Ute 
vibrations  of  our  own ;  and  of  a  combination  of 
all  these  in  such  proportion  as  the  type  within 
deniands ;  this  is  the  invisible  and  unattainable 
point  to  which  Love  tends ;  and  to  attain  which. 
It  urges  forth  the  powers  of  man  to  arrest  the 
faintest  shadow  of  that  without  tlie  possession 
of  which  there  is  no  rest  nor  respite  to  the 
heart  over  which  it  rules.  Hence  in  solicude, 
or  in  that  deserted  state  when  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  human  beings,  and  yet  they  sympa- 
thize not  with  us,  we  love  the  flowers,  uie  gran, 
and  the  waters  and  the  sky.  In  the  motion  ox 
the  very  leaves  of  spring  in  the  blue  air,  there 
is  then  found  a  secret  correspNondence  with  our 
heart.  There  is  eloquence  in  the  toiu:uele8S 
wind,  and  a  melody  in  the  flowing  brooks  and 
the  rustling  of  the  reeds  beside  them,  which  by 
their  inconceivable  relation  to  something  within 
the  soul,  awaken  the  spirits  to  a  dance  of 
breathless  rapture,  and  bring  tears  of  m3r8teii- 
ons  tenderness  to  the  eyes,  like  the  enthusiasm 
of  patriotic  success,  or  the  voice  of  one  beloved 
singing  to  you  alone.  Sterne  says  that  if  he 
were  in  a  desert  he  would  love  some  cypress. 
So  soon  as  this  want  or  power  is  dead,  man  be- 
comes the  living  sepulchre  of  himself,  and  what 
yet  survives  is  uie  mere  husk  of  what  once  he 


Shelley*s  Fbaomemt,  Una  Favola  (Qar- 
nett's  trans.). 

There  was  a  youth  who  travelled  through  dis- 
tant lands,  seeking  throughout  the  world  a  lady 
of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  And  who  this 
lady  was,  and  how  this  youth  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  how  and  why  the  great  love  he  bore 
her  forsook  him.  are  things  worthy  to  be  known 
by  every  gentle  heart. 

^  At  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  spring  of  his 
life,  a  certain  one  calling  himself  Love  awoke 
him,  saying  that  one  whom  he  had  ofttimes  be- 
held in  his  dreams  abode  awaiting  him.  This 
Love  was  accompanied  by  a  great  troop  of 
female  forms,  all  veiled  in  white,  and  crowned 
with  laurel,  ivy,  and  myrtle,  garlanded  and  in- 
terwreathed  with  violets,  roses,  and  liliea. 
They  sang  with  such  sweetness  that  perhaps 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  to  which  tne  stars 
dance,  b  not  so  sweet.  And  their  manners  and 
words  were  so  allnriiig  that  the  vouth  was  en- 
ticed, and,  arising  from  his  coucn,  made  him- 
self ready  to  do  all  the  pleasure  of  him  who 
called  himself  Love ;  at  whose  behest  he  fol- 
lowed him  by  lonely  ways  and  deserts  and  cav- 
erns, until  the  whole  troop  arrived  at  a  solitary 
wood,  in  a  gloomy  valley  between  two  most 
lofty  mountains,  which  valley  was  planted  in 
the  manner  of  a  labyrinth,  with  pines,  cypresses, 
cedars,  and  yews,  whose  shadows  begot  a  mix- 
ture of  delight  and  sadness.  And  in  Ma  wood 
the  youth  for  a  whole  year  followed  the  uncer- 
tain footsteps  of  this  his  companion  and  guide, 
as  the  moon  follows  the  earth,  save  that  there 
was  no  change  in  him,  and  nourished  by  the  fnit 
of  a  certain  tree  which  grew  in  the  midst  of  the 
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lab^rrinth — m  food  sweet  and  bitter  at  cmoe, 
"which  being  cold  as  ice  to  the  lips,  appeared 
fire  in  the  veins.  The  veiled  figures  were  con- 
tbmally  around  him,  ministers  and  attendants 
obedient  to  his  least  gesture,  and  messengers 
between  him  and  Love,  when  Love  might  leave 
him  for  a  little  on  his  other  errands.  But  these 
figrnres,  albeit  executing  his  every  other  com- 
mand with  swiftness,  never  wouldunveil  them- 
selves to  him.  although  he  anxiously  besoup^ht 
them ;  one  only  excepted,  whose  name  was  liif  e, 
and  who  had  the  fame  of  a  potent  enchantress. 
She  was  tall  of  person  and  beautiful,  cheerful 
and  easy  in  her  manners,  and  richly  adorned, 
and,  as  it  seemed  from  her  ready  unveiling  01 
herself,  she  wished  well  to  this  youth.  But  he 
soon  perceived  that  she  was  more  false  than 
any  Siren,  for  by  her  counsel  Love  abandoned 
him  in  this  savage  place,  with  only  the  com- 
panjT  of  these  shronaed  ngures,  who.  by  their 
obstinately^  remaining  veiled,  had  always 
wrought  nim  dread.  And  none  can  expound 
whether  these  figures  were  the  spectres  of  his 
own  dead  thoughts,  or  the  shadows  of  the  liv- 
ing thoughts  of  Love,  Then  Life,  haply  ashamed 
of  her  deceit,  concealed  herself  within  the  cav- 
ern of  a  certain  sister  of  hers  dwelling  there  ; 
and  Love,  sighing,  returned  to  his  third  heaven. 
Scaroelv  had  Love  departed,  when  the 
masked  forms,  released  from  his  government, 
unveiled  themselves  before  the  astonished 
youth.  And  for  many  days  these  figures  danced 
around  him  whithersoever  he  went,  alternately 
mocking  and  threatening  him  ;  and  in  the  night 
vhile  he  reposed  they  defiled  in  long  and  slow 
procession  before  his  couch,  each  more  hideous 
and  terrible  than  the  other.  Their  horrible 
aspect  and  loathsome  figure  so  overcame  hb 
heart  with  sadness  that  the  fair  heaven,  cov- 
ered with  that  shadow,  clothed  itself  in  clouds 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  he  wept  so  much  that  the 
herbs  upon  his  path,  fed  with  tears  instead  of 
dew,  became  pide  and  bowed  like  himself. 
Weary  at  length  of  this  suffering,  he  came  to 
the  grot  of  the  Sister  of  Life,  herself  also  an 
enchantress,  and  found  her  sitting  before  a  pale 
fire  of  perfumed  wood,  singing  laments  sweet  in 
their  melancholy,  and  weaving  a  white  shroud, 
upon  which  his  name  was  half  wrought,  with 
the  obscure  and  imperfect  beginning  of  a  certain 
other  name ;  and  he  besought  her  to  tell  him  her 
own,  and  she  said,  with  a  faint  but  sweet  voice, 
*  DeaUi.'  And  the  vouth  said,  *  0  lovely  Death, 
I  pray  thee  to  aid  me  against  these  hateful 
phantoms,  companions  ox  thy  sister,  which 
oease  not  to  torment  me.*  And  Death  com* 
f  orted  him.  and  took  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and 
kissed  his  brow  and  cheek,  so  that  every  vein 
thrilled  with  joy  and  fear,  and  made  him  abide 
with  her  in  a  chamber  ot  her  cavern,  whither, 
she  said,  it  was  aj^inst  Destiny  that  the  wicked 
companions  of  Life  should  ever  come.  The 
youui  continually  conversing  with  Death,  and 
she,  like-minded  to  a  sister,  caressing  him  and 
showing  him  every  courtesy  both  in  deed  and 
word,  he  quickly  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  life  herself,  far  less  any  of  her  troop, 


seemed  fair  to  him  no  longer :  and  his  passion 
so  overcame  him  that  upon  his  knees  he  prayed 
Death  to  love  him  as  he  loved  her,  and  consent  to 
do  his  pleasure.  But  Death  said,  '  Audacious 
that  thou  art,  with  whose  desire  has  Death  ever 
complied  ?  If  thou  lovedst  me  not,  perchance 
I  might  love  thee — beloved  by  thee.  I  hate 
thee  and  I  fly  thee.'  Thus  saying,  site  went 
forth  from  the  cavern,  and  her  dusky  and 
ethereal  form  was  soon  lost  amid  the  inter^ 
woven  boughs  oi  the  forest. 

From  that  moment  the  youth  pursued  the 
track  of  Death ;  and  so  mighty  was  the  love  that 
led  him  that  he  had  encircled  the  world  and 
searched  through  all  its  regions,  and  many  years 
were  already  spent,  but  sorrows  rather  ^an 
years  had  blancned  his  locks  ^d  wiUiered  the 
flower  of  his  beauty,  when  he  found  himself 
upon  the  confines  of  the  very  forest  from  which 
JUis  wretched  wanderings  had  begun.  He  cast 
himself  upon  the  grass  and  wept  for  many  hours, 
so  blinded  by  his  tears  that  for  much  time  he 
did  not  perceive  that  not  all  that  bathed  his 
face  and  his  bosom  were  his  own,  but  that  a 
lady  bowed  behind^  him  wept  for  pity  of  his 
weeping.  And  lifting  up  his  eyes  he  saw  her, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  never  to  have  beheld  so 
glorious  a  vision,  and  he  doubted  much  whether 
sue  were  a  human  creature.  And  his  love  of 
Death  was  suddenly  changed  into  hate  and  sus- 
picion, for  this  new  love  was  so  potent  that  it 
overcame  every  other  thought.  This  compas- 
sionate lady  at  first  loved  him  for  mere  pity : 
but  love  grew  up  swiftly  with  compassion,  ana 
she  loved  for  Love's  own  sake,  no  one  be- 
loved by  her  having  need  of  pity  any  more. 
This  was  the  lady  in  whose  quest  Love  had  led 
the  youtii  through  that  |j[looniy  labjrrinth  of 


error  and  suffering,  haply  for  tliat  he  esteemed 
him  unworthy  of  so  much  glorv,  and  perceived 
him  too  weak  to  support  such  exceeding  joy. 
After  having  somewnat  dried  their  tears,  the 
twain  walked  together  in  that  same  forest,  until 
Death  stood  before  them,  and  said,  *  Whilst. 
0  youth,  thou  didst  love  roe,  I  hated  thee,  ana 
now  that  thou  hatest  me,  I  love  thee,  and  wish 
so  well  to  thee  and  thy  bride  that  in  my  king- 
dom, which  thou  mayest  call  Paradise,  I  have 
set  apart  a  chosen  spot,  where  ye  may  securely 
fulfil  your  happy  loves.'  And  the  lady,  of- 
fended, and  perchance  somewhat  jealous  b; 
reason  of  the  past  love  of  her  spouse,  tumeo 
her  back  upon  Death,  saying  within  herself, 
*  What  woiud  this  lover  of  my  husband  who 
comes  here  to  trouble  us  ? '  and  cried,  *  life  I 
Life ! '  and  Life  came,  with  a  ^y  visage^ 
crowned  with  a  rainbow,  and  clad  in  a  varioui 
mantle  of  chameleon  skin ;  and  Death  went 
away  weeping,  and  departing  said  with  a  sweet 
voice,  *  Ye  mistrust  me,  but  I  forgive  ye,  and 
await  ye  where  ye  needs  must  come,  for  I  dwell 
with  Love  and  Eternity,  with  whom  the  souls 
whose  love  is  everlasting  must  hold  communion : 
then  will  ye  perceive  whether  I  have  deserved 
your  distrust.  Meanwhile  I  commend  ye  to 
Life ;  and,  sister  mine,  I  beseech  thee,  by  the 
love  of  that  Death  with  whom  thou  wert  twin 
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born,  not  to  employ  thy  onstomarv  arts  against 
these  lovers,  but  content  thee  with  the  tribute 
thou  hast  already  received  of  sighs  and  tears, 
which  are  thy  wealth/  The  youth,  mindful  01 
how  great  evil  she  had  wrought  him  in  that 
wood,  mistrusted  Life ;  but  the  lady,  although 
•he  doubted,  yet  being  jealous  of  Death,  •  .  . 

Page  297.  Epipsychidion.  L'amma^  the 
soul  tnat  loves,  projects  itself  beyond  creation, 
and  creates  for  itself  in  the  infinite  a  world  all 
its  own,  very  different  from  this  obscure  and 
fearful  gulf. 

Page  298  Advertisement,  gran  vergogna 
the  passage,  not  quite  accurately  quoted,  is 
from  Dante^s  Vita  Nuova^  xxv. :  *  It  would  be 
a  ^at  disgrace  to  him  who  should  rhyme  any- 
thmg  under  the  garb  of  a  figure  or  of  rhetorical 
coloring,  if  afterward,  being  asked,  he  should 
not  be  able  to  denude  his  words  of  tnis  garb,  in. 
such  wise  that  they  should  have  a  true  mean- 
ing.'  (Norton's  trans.) 

Dedication.  Cf .  Lines  connected  with 
Epipsychidion,  p.  436,  line  1. 

Voty  Dante,  Convito^  Traitato  Seeondo  (cf. 
Shelley's  trans.,  p.  522).  'Ye  who  intelligent 
the  third  heaven  move,'  i.  e.,  the  angelic  beings 
who  guide  the  sphere  of  Venus,  or  love.  The 
lines  translated  below,  Mj/  Song,  are  lines  53-61 
of  the  Canzone. 

Page  298,  line  1  spirit,  Emilia ;  orphan  one, 
Mary. 

Line  2  name,  Shelley. 

Line  4  withered  memory.  The  reference  is 
\o  the  autobiographical  character  of  the  poem. 

Line  5  captive  oird.  The  suggestion  is  griven 
by  the  oonnnement  of  Emilia  m  the  convent ; 
but  the  poem,  wherever  it  touches  the  fact  of 
life  and  tne  person  of  Emilia,  tends  immediately 
to  escape  into  the  free  world  of  poetry,  as  here 
the  idea  of  the  captive  bird  leads  at  once  to 
Shelley^s  imaging  ms  relation  as  that  of  the 
rose  to  the  nightingale,  but  a  rose  without  mor- 
tal life  or  passion,  a  dead  and  thornless  rose  ; 
and,  directly,  in  lines  13-18,  the  image  of  the 
bird  and  the  cage  loses  touch  with  Emilia  and 
becomes  the  metaphor  for  the  spirit  in  the  body.  ' 

Line  21  Seraph*  In  this  invocation,  through 
its  succession  of  characteristic  images  that 
Shelley  uses  to  symbolize  the  eternal  Loveliness, 
nothing  is  present  in  the  verse  except  the  gen- 
eral syroboiization  of  the  Ideal  under  the  form 
of  woman,  as  in  Dante^s  Beatrice.  Emilia's 
personality  does  not  color  the  conceptions,  but 
rather  the  conceptions  give  life  to  her.  Shelley's 
source  is  his  lifelong  idea  of  the  Eternal  Love- 
liness, not  now  new-found  in  Plato  or  Dante, 
though  possibly  quickened  b^  his  recent  reading 
of  the  latter,  and  touched  m  some  details  bv 
reminiscences  of  it.  Ackermann  compares  with 
lines  21-24  Vita  Nuova,  xix.  43-44  (Norton's 
trans.): 

*  Love  salth  concerning  her :  "  How  can  it  be 
That  mortal  thing  be  thus  adorned  snd  pure  ?  **  * 

xlii.  7, 8 : 
*Who  «n  doth  slilne  that  throngh  her  splendid  Ught 
The  pilgrim  apirit  upon  her  doth  gase.' 


Coninto,  lii.  59-60 :  Her  aspect  overoomes  our 
intelligence  as  the  son's  ray  weak  vision. 

Such  parellelism  is  slight,  and  less  than  that 
with  Shellepr's  earlier  expression  of  the  same 
conception  in  the  image  of  Asia,  whom  line  26 
especially  recalls. 

Lines  30-32.  Ackermann  compares  VUa 
Nuova,  zxi.  1,  2  (Norton's  trans.), 

*  Within  her  eyea  my  lady  beareth  Lore. 
80  that  whom  ahe  regards  ia  gentle  made.* 

Line  35.  The  verse  returns  momentarily  to 
Emilia  as  a  weeping  and  sympathetic  figure, 
life-like  through  the  description  of  her  ejM. 
in  line  38,  and,  except  for  the  second  series  of 
images,  5%  69,  remains  near  her  in  thongfat  to 
line  72. 

Line  42  FouM'x  vision,  the  yision  of  AukB- 

TOR. 

Line  44  its  unvalued  shams.  The  contempt 
that  Shelley  is  indifferent  to. 

Line  46  name,  spouse,  cf .  130. 

Line  49  one,  the  second ;  other,  the  wish  ex- 
pressed in  line  45.  ^ 

Line  50  names,  sister  and  spouse. 

Line  57.  The  second  series  of  images  deals 
rather  with  human  aspects  of  ideal  love  as  the 
first  dealt  rather  with  the  visible  aspects  of 
ideal  beauty. 

Line  68,  winaless,  i.  e.,  without  the  power  to 
fly  away,  and  hence  lasting. 

Line  71.  The  ii\firmilyheB  in  the  fiaet  that 
Shelley  has  a  double  subject,  mortal  and  eternal, 
Emily  and  the  ideal  vision,  and  nowhere  in  the 
poem  does  he  really  fuse  them  into  one  as  Dante 
did  in  Beatrice. 

Line  72  She^  the  figrure  here  ideally  de- 
scribed is  the  type  gpven  in  lines  25-32,  more 
particularized  in  vision.  At  the  beginnings  of 
the  passage,  there  is  a  similar  absence  of  per- 
sonality, and  the  imaerery  and  idea  are  renunit- 
cent  of  the  vision  of  Alastor  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Asia ;  and  only  in  line  112  does  the  vene 
suggest  the  living  figure  of  £Imily,  and  Uien  only 
momentarily,  the  imagery  immediately  soaiinflr 
awa^  from  her. 

Lme  75  light,  life,  peace,  refer  severally  to 
Dap,^  Spring,  Sorrow,  by  a  usage  common  to 
English  verse. 

Lines  78,  79.  Of.  for  the  gradual  development 
and  illustration  of  the  image,  constant  in  Shel- 
ley, Alastor,  161-177,  The  Revolt  or  I»- 
LAM,  I.  Ivii.,  Prometheus  Unbouio),  II.  i, 
70-79, 11.  V.  26. 

Lines  83-85.  Ackermann  compares^  Vita 
Nuova,  xxi.  9^  10 ;  xxvi.  12-14 ;  Convito,  iii. 
b-%,  41-43.  The  parallelism  is  slight,  that  ol 
the  second  passage  being  nighest : 


*  And  from  her  countenance  there 


to 


A  spirit  iweet  and  in  Lovers  very  guise. 
Who  to  the  soul,  in  going,  eayeth  :  Sigh  I  * 

(KortoD^s  txaok) 

It  is  true  that  the  word  translated  cotoUenoiiot 
is  iabbia,  used  (says  the  comment)  for  faccic^ 
volto. 

Lines  87-90.  Cf .  Promzthettb  Ukboukd,  IL 
v.  53,  note. 
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Lines  91-100.  An  expansion  of  line  78.  The 
description  attempts  too  great  subtlety.    The 

*  kIofv  '  issues  from  the  eyes  under  an  aspect 
of  light  and  motion,  blended  yet  separately  per- 
ceived, and  diffuses  itself  (as  it  were)  over  and 
through  the  countenance  and  form,  seen  in  flow* 
ing  outlines  that  pass  into  the  blood-warmed 
cheeks  and  fingers,  and  finally  lose  the  eye  tibat 
follows  in  the  vision  of  that  supreme  beauty 
which  is  hardly  to  be  supported  by  mortal  sight. 
The  passage  is  built  up  of  three  elements,  ap- 
parently:^ the  function  of  the  eye  (as  in  the 
older  Italian  poets)  as  the  gateway  of  the  soul ; 
th«  function  of  the  physical  loveliness  of  the 
body  as  the  revelation  of  the  soul  that  ani- 
mates it ;  the  function  of  all  particular  beautv, 
whether  of  soul  or  body^  or  as  here  inextricably 
blended,  to  lead  the  mmd  back  to  the  Eternal 
Beauty. 

Line  105.  The  description  here  becomes 
more  purely  human,  preparing  for  line  112, 
which  must  be  taken  as  a  direct  recurrence 
to  Emil^,  the  *  mortal  shape ; '  but  as  the 
intervenmg  images  of  lines  109-111  exceed  true 
human  description,  so  the  series  of  images 
that  follow,  lines  115-123,  apply  to  the  idealized 
presence  of  beauty  rather  than  to  any  *  mortal 
shape.' 

Line  117  the  third  sphere^  that  of  Venus. 
Cf.,  above,  p.  298,  Fot,  note. 

Linem  Cf.  line  50.  The  interval  from  this 
point  to  line  189  is  of  the  nature  of  an  interrup- 
tion or  ezcwrsus,  in  which  Shelley  presents  and 
defends  his  doctrine  of  freedom  m  love  as  it 
had  come  to  take  on  a  form  of  Platonic  phi- 
losophy in  his  mind.  Emily  is  directly  ad- 
dremed,  as  one  loved  by  him. 

Line  137  substance,  her  spirit. 

Line  148  Beacon^  place  a  warning  light  npon. 

Line  149.  Cf .  Lines  connected  with  Epi- 
pgYCHlDION,  p.  436. 

line  169.  Cf.  Plato,  Symposium,  210-211. 

Line  190.  The  poem  here  makes  a  new  be- 
ginning, and  from  here  to  line  344  is  *the 
idealized  history '  of  Shelley's  life  and  feelings, 
Beinp,  the  vision  of  Alastor,  and  also  uie 

*  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  power,  ^  of  the 

HtMN  to  iNTEIiLECTUAL  BeAUTY. 

Lines  211,  212.  In  whatever  outlives  death, 
And  is  immortal  in  the  works  of  art. 

Line  228  cone^  cf .  Probobtheus  Unbound, 
IV.  444. 

Line  236.  Cf .  prose  fragment  On  JjOYB, 

Line  238  this  soul  out  of  my  soul,  Shelley*8 
translation  of  the  title  of  the  poem,  cf .  line  455. 
It  goes  back  to  the  fragment  On  Love,  where 
are  the  phrases,  'a  miniature,  as  it  were,  of 
our  entire  self,' '  a  soul  within  our  own  soul,* 
the  *  antitype,'  etc. 

Lines  2^  240.  Cf.  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beautt,  V. 

Line  249.  Cf.  Una  Favola. 

Line  256.  Venus  Pandemos.  1  incline  to  this 
interpretation  because  Pandehus  and  Ura- 
nia was  one  of  the  titles  of  Prince  Athanabb, 
which  was  one  of  Shelley's  early  treatments  of 
the  generic  theme  of  this  poem« 


Line  267,  i.  e.,  he  sought  the  realization  of 
the  ideal  in  living  persons.  The  identification 
of  such  persons  in  the  three  lines  following  has 
been  attempted  by  Ackermann  and  others  but 
nnsatiflfactorily. 

Line  272.  Cf .  Adonais,  xzxi.  8-9. 

Line  277  One,  Mary  Shelley. 

Line  301.  Cf .  Una  Favola. 

Line  308-320.  The  elucidation  of  the  passage 
as  autobiography  is  futile.  The  character  of 
the  Maniac  in  Julian  and  Maddalo,  and  the 
mvsterious  lady  of  Naples  in  the  life  of  Shelley 
(cf .  Invocation  to  Misery,  note),  have  been 
referred  to  by  commentators  ;  but  what  reality 
there  was  in  either  is  unknown. 

Line  345  Twin  Spheres,  i.  e.,  Mary  and 
Emily,  as  the  Moon  and  Sun,  Shelley  being  the 

Line  368  Comet,  the  third  person,  who  is  to 
be  made  the  Evening  Star,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied. 

line  388.  The  last  movement  of  the  poem 
here  begins.  Cf.  Lines  written  Among  the 
EcoANEAN  Hills,  335-373,  and  Prometheus 
Unbound,  III.  iii. 

Line  592.  Cf .  Dante,  Vita  Nuova,  XII,  Bal- 
lata,  35-40. 

Line  695.  Cf .  Dante,  Vita  Nuova,  XXXII., 
Camoney  71-74. 

Line  601.  Cf.  Dante,  SoneUo,  II.  9  (Shelley's 
trans,  p.  522).  Marina  is  Marv,  Vanna^  Jane 
Williams,  Primus,  Edward  Willianjs. 

Page  307.  Adonais.  This  poem  has  been 
editea,  with  elaborate  notes  and  other  mafcter, 
by  Roesetti  (Clarendon  Press,  1891),  and  its 
sources  have  been  studied  by  Dr.  Richard 
Ackermann,  Quellen.  Vorbilder,  Stqff^e  zu  Shel^ 
ley^s  Poetiscnen  Werken,  1890.  Rossetti  refers 
also  to  Lt.-Col.  Hime's  Greek  Materials  of  Shel- 
ley^s  ^</onat«,  1888,  a  volume  I  have  never  seen. 
Kdotslma  is  based  upon  Bion^s  Lament  for 
Adonais  and  Moschus'  Lament  for  Bion,  very 
much  as  Prometheus  Unbound  is  based  upon 
.^Bschylus'  Prometheus :  that  is  to  say,  the  Greek 
material,  while  recognizable  in  many  details,  is 
so  modified  by  Shelley's  treatment  as  to  be 
recreated.  The  result  is  an  original  modem 
poem.  The  obligation  is,  as  in  the  Prome- 
theus Unbound,  most  felt  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  work,  and  finally  the  poem  takes  leave 
of  the  Greek  imagery  and  spirit,  and  in  the 
manner  of  Spenser  and  Milton  ends  in  the 
affirmation  of  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
spirit  lost  in  the  radiance  of  heavenly  being. 
Prom  Bion  the  picture  of  Aphrodite's  mourn- 
ing, accompanied  bv  the  weeping  Loves,  is  trans- 
formed into  Urania's  mourning,  accMompanied  by 
the  Dreams ;  from  Moschus  the  picture  of  the 
lamenting  Satyrs,  Priapi,  Fanes,  Fairies,  Echo, 
nightingales,  searbirds,  and  others,  is  trans* 
formed  into  the  sorrow  of  the  Desires,  Adora- 
tions, Persuasions,  the  elements.  Echo,  the  sea- 
son, the  flowers,  the  nightingale  and  the  eagle. 
FriMn  Moschus,  also,  the  contrast  of  the  life  of 
the  year  with  that  of  man,  and  the  ascribing  of 
the  death  to  poison,  and  fix>m  Bion,  the  suner" 
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ing  of  Urania  on  her  jonmey,  the  kiss  and  the 
ascribiugr  of  the  death  to  the  *  dragon  in  his 
den'  are  derived,  though  these  elements  are 
originally  treated^  expanded,  and  varied.  In 
Stanza  xxviii.,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
oircunistanoes  and  persons  of  the  time,  the  con- 
temporary element  begins ;  the  mourning  of 
the  idealized  figures  of  the  poets  continues  it ; 
the  curse  upon  the  destroyer  follows  ;  and  the 
final  movement  of  the  poem,  its  psean  of  im- 
mortality, commencing  at  Stanza  zxxiz.,  is  in 
the  purely  modem  spirit,  an  overflow  of 
Shelley's  eloc^nence  in  his  most  characteristic 
phrases  and  ideas, — the  best  sustuned,  the 
most  condensed,  the  most  charged  with  purely 
spiritual  passion  in  personal  form,  of  any  of  ma 
poems  of  hunger  for  eternity.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  poem,  beginning  with  the  poignancy 
of  human  grief  rendered  through  images  of 
beauty  ana  the  saddening  of  the  things  of 
earthly  life  however  lovely,  and  then  changing 
by  subtle  interpretations  of  the  spirit  evoking 
its  own  eternal  nature  in  brooding^  over  the 
dead  form  of  what  it  loved,  and  ending  at  last 
in  the  triumphant  reversion  of  its  initial  grief 
into  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  life  fore- 
tasted in  fixed  faith  and  enduring  love  even 
here, — this  is  the  classic  form  of  Christian 
elegy.  Adonais,  as  a  work  of  art,  effects  this 
evolution  of  life  out  of  death,  with  more  un- 
consciousness, greater  unity  and  steadfast  ten- 
^enc^,  with  passion  more  spontaneous  and 
irresistible,  with  melody  more  plaintive,  elo- 
quence more  sweet  and  springing,  imagination 
more  comprehensive  and  sublime,  than  any  other 
English  elegy.  It  is  artificial  only  to  those 
whose  minds  are  not  yet  familiarized  with  the 
language  of  imagery,  —  those  to  whom  the  gods 
of  Greece  speak  an  unknown  tongue ;  it  is  cold 
only  to  those  who  confound  personal  grief  with 
that  universal  sorrow  for  youthful  death  which 
has  been  the  burden  of  elegy  from  the  first ;  it  is 
dark  with  metaph:pic8  only  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  caught  a  single  ray  from  the  spirit  of 
Plato.  What  particular  mode  of  being  Shelley 
had  in  mind  as  the  lot  of  mankind  hereafter  is 
a  matter  of  small  concern.  He  used,  here,  the 
imagery  of  both  the  theory  of  pantheism  and 
of  persona]  immortality,  apparently  with  in- 
difference, though  with  a  natural  poetic  clinging 
to  the  latter,  as  a  thing  of  the  concrete.  The 
essential  interest  he  felt  was  rather  in  the  fact 
than  the  mode.  Further  statements,  as  to  this^ 
are  given  below;  but  it  would,  I  Uiink.  be 
WTong^  to  interpret  Adonais  as  a  pantheistic 
poem  in  any  narrow,  definite,  or  dogmatic  sense. 
To  my  mind  individuality  survives  in  Shelley's 
conoepdon  of  the  eternal  life  here,  as  it  does  in 
the  other  illustrations  he  has  given  of  his  faith, 
—  say,  for  example,  in  the  Epipsychedion. 

Page  307.  Motto,  Plato,  Cf.  Shelley's 
translation  To  Stella,  p.  519. 

Preface,  Moschusy  111-114.  *  Poison  came, 
Bion,  to  thy  mouth  —  thou  didst  know  poison. 
J^p  such  lips  as  thine  did  it  come  and  was  not 
tweetened  ?  What  mortal  was  so  cruel  that 
•onld  mix  poison  for  thee,  or  who  could  give 


thee  the  venom  that  heard  thy  roice  f  Sorely, 
he  had  no  music  in  his  soul '  (Lang's  trans.). 

Twenty-fourth  year,  Keats  was  twenty-five 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  February  23, 1821. 

(Quarterly  Review^  April,  1818.  The  raptor* 
of  the  blood  vessel  described  below  was  m  no 
way  due  to  Uie  effect  of  this  criticism  on  Keats' 
spirits. 

Calumniator,  SheUey  refers  to  Milman,  bat 
he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  him  his  unknown 


Lavished  his  fortune.  The  reference  is  to  the 
family  relations  of  Keats,  and  is  apparently  on- 
deserved. 

[The  references  to  Bion  and  Mosehns  aie  to 
Meineke's  edition,  Berlin,  1856.1 

Page  306.    Stanza  i.  1.    Gf.  Bion,  1. 

ii.  1.    Cf.  MiHon,  Lycidas,  50. 

ii.  3  Urania,  Aphrodite  Urania,  though  bor- 
rowing some  elements  from  the  concepUon  of 
the  Muse  Urania. 

ii.  7.    Cf .  Moschus,  53. 

iii.  6,  7.    Cf .  Bion,  55,  96. 

iv.  1.    Cf.  Moschus,  70. 

iv.  2  fl«,  Milton. 

iv.  9.  '  Homer  was  the  first  and  Dante  tlie 
second  epic  poet.  .  .  .  Milton  was  the  third 
epic  poet.'    Defense  of  Poetbt. 

V.  3.    The  humbler  poets. 

vi.  3.    The  reference  is  to  Keats'  Isabella, 

yii.  1  Cajpital,    Rome. 

vii.  7.    Cf.  Bion,  71. 

viii.  5  His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dMfeUing^ 
place.    The  dissolution  of  the  body. 

viii.  6  Hunger,    Corruption. 

ix.  1  Dreams.    Poems. 

X.  1, 2.    Cf.  Bion,  ^5. 

xi.  1,  2.    Cf.  Bion,  83,  84. 

XI.  3-8.    Cf.  Bion,  SO-812, 

xii.  5  death,  the  dampness  of  death  upon  his 
lips. 

xiii.    Cf .  Moschus,  26-29. 

xiv.  3-6.  The  image  is  of  a  donded  dnwn. 
Cf.  xli.  6,  7. 

XV.  6-9.    Cf.  Moschus,  30,  31. 

xvi.  1-3.    Cf.  Moschus,  31,  32. 

xvi.  5-6.    Cf .  Moschus,  6,  7, 32. 

xvii.  1.  Cf .  Moschus,  38-48,  87-93.  8uf«r, 
the  reference  is  to  Keats'  Ode  to  the  Nig^ 
ingale, 

xvii.  5.  A  remimseenoe  of  Milton's  .^bneopo- 
ffitica, 

xviii.    Cf.  Mosohusj  101-106. 

xxi.  6  lends  what  life  must  borrow,  BealitT 
is  beyond  the  grave,  the  eternal  substance,  ana 
mortal  life  derives  its  apparent  reality  froim  it^ 
and  is  its  shadow  only. 

xxii.  2.  Cf.  Shelley's  translation  of  Bion,  p^ 
520,  where  he  introduces  this  phraae  from  am 
own  invention. 

xxii.  8.  A  thought  of  i>ain  ronaed  l^  msrnk* 
ory. 

xxiv.  Cf.  Bion,  21,  22,  65,  and  Plato,  /9ym- 
posium^  195 ;  the  stanza  is  blended  of  the  tnre« 
sources. 

XXV.  3-5.  Death  ceased  and  life  oame  bn^ 
to  the  body,  or  with  less  vital  imageij    m 
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line  9,  *  Death  rose  and  smiled '—the  reani- 
mation  of  the  body  being  only  a  phantom  of 
life, 
zxri    Cf.  Bion.  43-63.    In  line  9  the  torn 

g'ven  to  the  thoagnt  of  Bion  is  singnlaTf  and  in 
4st  the  words  sound  like  an  anticipation  of 
the  closing  mood  of  the  poem,  and  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  Shelley's  own  sadness. 

xxvii.  1.    Cf.  Bion,  (JO,  (51. 

xzvii.  6  shiddy^  the  reference  is  to  Persons. 

xzriii.  7  Pythian.  Byron.  The  reference  is 
to  his  Enalish  Bara8  and  Scotch  Heviewers, 

zxix.  The  inferior  contemporaries  of  genins 
share  its  mortal  day  of  life,  but  being  ephemeral, 
they  are  forgotten  in  death,  as  insects  cease  at 
snnset,  while  genius  lires  on  as  a  star  of  im- 
mortal fame.    The  imagery  is  mixed. 

XXX.  2  magic  mantles^  the  referenee  is  to 
Prospero. 

XXX.  3  Pilgrim.  Byron. 

XXX.  8  lifrist.  Moore. 

TTTJ.  1  one,  Shelley. 

zxxiii.    Cf.  Remembrance,  iii.  4. 

xxxiv.  4  unknown  land^  England. 

xxxiy.  8,  9.  Branded  like  Cain's  and  ensan- 
ipiined  like  Christ's. 

xxxY.  6  ff«,  Leigh  Hunt. 

xxxvi.  1-9.    Cf.  Moschus,  111-114. 

xxxri.  6  prelude,  i.  e.,  what  Keats  had  snng 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  real  song  that  death 
silenced. 

xxxviii.  4.  A  reminiscence  of  Milton's  Para- 
dise hosts  IT.  829.  With  this  stanza  the  poem 
begins  the  paean  of  immortality  which  closes 
it,  in  harmony  with  the  tradition  of  Milton  and 
Spenser.  ^  Shelley  resumes  again  the  mood  which 
had  received  such  repeated  and  various  illustra- 
tion in  his  verse,  and  finally  in  Epipstchidion, 
and  presents  the  opposition  of  Life  to  Death  as 
the  shadow  to  the  substance,  the  night  to  the 
day,  and  declares  the  absorption  of  the  soul  of 
Keats^  into  the  Spiritual  Power  whose  mani- 
lestations  in  our  knowledge  are  Life,  Beauty, 
and  Love.  Of  the  stato  of  the  dead,  as  in- 
dividuals, he  refrains  from  speaking,  as  he  had 
ftfrained  from  the  time  of  The  Suksbt,  leav- 
ing it  in  unoertaintv ;  of  the  permanence  of  the 
sprit  in  the  eternal  world  he  once  more  and  for 
the  last  time  speaks  with  passionate  conviction, 
both  as  the  infinite  of  being  in  original  creative 
activity  and  as  the  hope,  faith,  and  home  of 
tJie  human  soul. 

xl.  Ackermann  compares  Spenser,  The  Shep" 
hecardes  Calendar,  xi.  The  resemblance  is  great ; 
and  so,  in  the  case  of  other  passages  from  this 
lament,  the  parallelism  is  clear ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  poem  of  Spenser  was  in  Shel- 
ley's mind  except  secondarily  through  Milton's 
echoes  of  it  in  Lycidas. 

xlii.  The  pantheistic  suggestion  in  this  and 
the  following  stenzas  is  strong ;  but  it  cannot 
be  hM.  that  Shelley  commits  himself  definitely 
to  i^e  theory  of  pantheism  here  any  more  than 
to  the  theory  of  individual  immortality  in  xlv. 
and  elsewhere.  In  xlii.  1-5  Shelley  appears  to 
have  in  mind  the  immortality  of  Keato  through 
Ills  poetry,  which  in  interpreting  Nature  has 


mingled  with  it,  and  become  in  a  sense  a  part 
of  it  (cf.  Coleridge,  The  Nightingale,  30-33) 
to  the  approhension  of  the  mind  that  has  been 
fed  upon  his  music  and  ima^nation ;  and  from 
this  conception  the  passage  is  easy  for  Shelley 
to  restate  the  idea  in  the  higher  and  abstract 
terms  of  a  union  of  Keats  with  the  operant 
mi^ht  of  that  power  *  which  has  withdrawn  his 
being  to  its  own,'  the  same,  of  course,  with 
*  the  burning  fountain '  of  xxxviii. 


oal  with  lines  6-9  of  the  former.  The  process  ol 
the  operation  of  the  *  One  Spirit '  is  explained, 
—  namely,  that  it  reveals  itself  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  medium.  The  union  of  the  soul 
of  Keats  primarily  with  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and 
secondarily  with  Nature,  through  wnich  that 
Spirit  is  revealed,  is  clearly  lUBSrmed:  but 
the  loss  of  individuality  is  not  affirmed,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  suggestion  of  it  remains  in 
xlii.  2,  xliv.  8,  and  is  at  once  developed,  with 
no  sense  of  inconsistency,  in  xlv.,  xlvi.  and  is 
still  felt  as  an  element  of  the  verse  to  the  last 
line  of  the  poem.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  as 
stated  above,  that  Sbellev  used  the  imagerr  of 
pantheism  and  of  personal  immortality  indiffer- 
ently to  express  his  faith  in  the  continuance  of 
the  soul  under  unknown  conditions  of  ex- 
istence. 

xliv.  7  The  conflict  of  '  life  and  love '  for 
the  youth  is  familiar  to  Shelley's  thought  from 
the  first.    Cf .  Epipstchidion,  note. 

xlv.  1.  Those  whom  early  death  overtook 
before  the  accomplishment  of  their  genius,  of 
whom  the  three  named  are  types. 

xlvi.  '3.      Cf.     LlKSb   OM    THE     EuOAHSAH 

HiLL8,269. 

xlvi.  9.  The  reference  is  to  Plato's  epigram. 
Cf .  SheUey's  trans,  p.  619. 

xlvii.  The  germ  of  this  stanza  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  in  Coleridge's  Ode  to  France,  V. 
18-20: 

*  Tet  whne  I  itood  and  gsaed,  my  tenplM  bsfe. 
And  ahot  my  being  through  enrth,  sea  and  air, 
PoMMihig  ail  things  with  intenaeat  lore.* 

The  idea  of  the  stanza  seems  to  lie  in  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  insignificance  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  infinity  of  his  powers  of  compre- 
hension and  sympathy,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  obvious  interpretation.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  Shelley  here  indicates  a  way  of  ap- 
proaching before  death  the  mystical  union 
which  is  in  hii  thoughts ;  the  idea  would  then 
be,  —  shoot  thy  being  through  the  unrverse,  and 
then,  still  comprehending  all  things  in  thy  spirit, 
gather  the  umverse  back  into  thy  individuidity 
as  a  mortal  in  time,  and  standing  thus  at  thie 
utmost  limit  of  earthly  being,  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  fear  lest  at  the  moment  of  such  exalta- 
tion thou  shouldst  sink  in  despair  with  a  heavT 
heart,  as  Shelley  so  often  represento  such  fail* 
ure  at  the  climax  of  emotion,  in  the  Epipst- 
CHiDioir,  the  Pbometheus  Ukboukd,  the  Odb 
TO  LiBSBTT,  and  elaewhete. 
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zlyiii.  8-9.    Cf .  Epipstchidion,  209-212. 

xlix.  7  slope,  the  Roman  cemeterjr.  Cf .  Pbb- 
FAGB,  pp.  'Jiflf  308.  Shelley  also  describe  it  in 
a  letter  to  Peacock,  December  22,  1818:  '  The 
£n&:li8h  bnryinf^-place  is  a  men  slope  near  the 
walls,  under  the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Cestios, 
and  is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  and  solemn 
cemetery  1  ever  beheld.  To  see  the  sun  shining 
on  its  bright  grrass,  fresh,  when  we  yisited  it, 
with  the  autumnal  aews,  and  hear  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
whioh  have  oveigrown  the  tomb  of  Cestius, 
and  the  soil  which  is  stirring  in  the  sun-warm 
earth,  and  to  mark  the  tombs,  mostly  of  women 
and  young  people  who  were  onried  there,  one 
might,  if  one  were  to  die,  desire  the  sleep  they 
seem  to  sleep.  Such  is  the  human  mind,  ana 
so  it  peoples  with  its  wishes  vacancy  and  obliv- 
ion.' 

I.  3.    The  tomb  of  Cestius. 

II.  3-5.  Inquire  not  into  another's  grief. 
There  may  be  an  obscure  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Shelley's  child,  William,  was  buried  there. 

lii.  The  opposition  of  the  permanent  to  the 
transitory,  ot  the  ever  shining  light  to  the  sha- 
dows of  earthly  life,  of  the  '  white  radiance  of 
Eternity '  to  the  prismatic  colors  of  its  *"  por- 
tions '  in  time  ;  Deiftth  as  the  Liberator  and  Re- 
storer of  the  soul  to  true  being,  whose  glory 
transcends  its  revelation  in  nature  and  the 
forms  of  art,  — over  these  cardinal  convictions 
of  his  Doetry,  long  familiarized  to  his  imagina- 
tion, Snelley  throws  for  the  last  time,  the  veil 
of  words. 

liii.  The  poem  here  becomes  purely  personal, 
and  after  the  self -portraiture  of  this  stanza,  rises 
with  vital  l^rio  passion  to  its  outburst  of  min- 

5 led  worship,  prophecy,  and  aspiration  driving 
brouffh  the  gulf  of  death  on   the  verge   of 
eternal  life. 

liv.  The  dearest,  most  comprehensive  and 
most  condensed  expression  of  Shelley's  concep- 
tion of  the  infinite  and  its  presence  and  operation 
in  this  life. 

liv.  5-7.    Cf.  xliii.  5-8. 

Iv.  1  breathy  the  Infinite. 

Iv.  4.  The  reference  to  his  own  troubled 
career  is  clear. 

Ivj^p  ^eoconf,  lights  homeward, 
^--^-^rage  317.  Hellas.  The  sources  of  this 
drama  have  been  studied  bv  Dr.  Richard 
Ackermann  in  bis  Quellen^  Vorbilder,8tqffe  zu 
SMley's  Poetischen  Werken,  1890.  Hbllab  is 
based  on  JSschylus'  Persce,  so  far  as  its  struo- 
ture  is  concerned,  and  is  indebted  to  that  drama 
for  some  details.  As  in  his  other  borrowings 
from  the  Greek,  however,  Shelley  recreated  the 
material  into  an  original  modem  ^oem.  In  this 
instance,  owin^  perhaps  to  the  historical  char- 
acter of  its  mam  matter,  he  departs  less  from 
his  model,  and  does  not  develop  the  work  at  its 
close  into  *  something  new  ana  strange,'  as  in 
the  Prometheus  Unbouitd  and  Adokais.  He 
introduces,  on  the  lips  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
a  metaphysical  theory  of  existence,  but  does 
not  evolve  it  to  further  issues  of  thought  or  im- 
•gSoation,  and  at  the  end  he  takes  leave  of  the 


actual  Greece  and  sings  a  hymn  of  the  millen- 
nial land  after  the  famous  eclogue  d  VirgiL 
These  are  the  two  principal  points  in  whidk  he 
varies  from  the  .^isehylean  model,  nnlees  the 
opening  after  Calderon  be  also  included. 

In  the  first  instance  Shelley  apparently  re- 
tamed  to  his  projected  drama  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  adapting  this  idea  to  the  situation  of 
Greece  attempted  to  blend  the  two  subjects. 
The  Prologue,  rescued  from  his  note-books  hj 
Dr.  Gamett,  represents  this  scheme.  In  it 
Christ  appears  as  the  ganins  presidii^  over  the 
better  fate  of  mankind,  concentrating  imder 
his  power  as  the  incarnating  spirit  of  civiliza- 
tion all  Uiuse  ideas  of  Freedom,  Love,  and  so- 
cial good  which  were  dearest  to  Shelley  ;  Satan 
similarly  presides  over  their  oppoeitee,  uavery, 
hatred,  wrong  in  all  its  forms ;  and  these  two 
*  mighty  opposites '  are  conceived,  seemingly, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  angelic  intelligeDoes 
animating  and  guiding  the  spheres,  as  each  the 
spirit  of  his  own  orb  of  eneigy.  Dr.  Gamett 
cites,  appositely,  a  passage  nom  Johnson  on 
Dryaen,  dealing  with  a  similar  idea ;  but  it  is 
not  shown,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  at  all  likely, 
that  Shelley  knew  the  passage.  Very  little  ci 
the  drama  m  this  form  was  written,  and  Sheir 
ley  abandoned  it  for  the  less  ambitious  shape 
in  which  Hellas  was  created.  The  majesty 
of  the  persons,  the  grandeur  of  the^  conception, 
oi)ening  fresh  avenues  for  poetic  originali^  un- 
tried in  an^  literature,  and  the  loftiness  ox  the 
execution  m  the  few  score  lines  he  wrote,  oon- 
vinoe  me  that,  had  Shelley  been  equal  to  the 
task,  this  work  would  have  far  surpassed  all 
his  other  poetry,  including  the  Promrthkiti 
Unbound,  in  sublime  and  novel  power.  And 
after  long  familiarity  with  his  works  I  may 
perhaps  be  i)ardoned^  for  owning  that  his  fac' 
ulty  of  creative  imagination  seems  to  me  to  ex- 
ceed immeasurably  nis  ability  to  execute  con- 
ception. The  weakness  under  which  he  so  often 
describes  himself  as  sinking  was  the  weijg^t  oi 
power,  —  of  a  rapid  and  intense  creative  f  acoHy, 
as  intellectnal  as  it  was  imaginative,  as  con- 
crete in  operation  as  it  was  universal  in  inten- 
tion, as  rich  in  multitude  as  in  unity,  and  con- 
stituting a  power  of  genius  beyond  his  mortal 
strength  to  sustain,  both  physically  and  artie- 
tically.  He,  for  some  reason,  did  not  go  on  to 
this  new  task;  and  in  the  Hellas  he  wrote, 
which  derives  its  strength  from  bis  enthusiasm 
for  freedom  m  practical  straggle  and  his  unfail- 
ing dream  of  good  for  man,  there  are.  I  think, 
signs  of  the  lassitude  of  his  power  in  €be  onua- 
uid  way  in  whioh  he  leans  not  only  on  .^Isehv^ 
Ins,  but  on  Shakspere,  Virgil,  and  others;  m 
the  repetition  beyond  his  wont  of  ideas  and  im- 
ages of  his  own  former  works,  and  in  the  use  of 
accurtomed  phrases  in  his  diction.  The  dr«na 
is.  it  is  true,  an  improvisation,  and  as  such,  rap' 
idly  done,  and  naturally  it  is  studded  in  these 
ways  with  reminiscences  of  others  and  of  him- 
self in  style  and  matter ;  but,  charged  as  it  Is 
with  the  love  of  liberty,  the  adoration  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  the  hope  of  peace,  and  instinct  aa 
its  ohomaes  are  with  haunting  melody  of  thai 
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gtrange  lort  where  musio  seems  to  ontvalue  the 
words  as  a  means  of  expression  of  the  mood, 
yet  one  feels  in  it  a  wearied  pulse,  though  the 
pulse  still  of  one  of  *  the  sons  of  light.' 

Shelley's  Notes  on  Hellas. 

Line  60.  Milan  was  the  centre  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Lombard  league  against  the  Aus- 
trian tyrant.  Frederic  Barbarossa  burned  the 
city  to  the  ground,  bat  liberty  lived  in  its  ashes, 
and  it  rose  like  an  exhalation  from  its  ruin.  See 
Sismondi's  Histoire  des  RipuUiques  Italiennea^ 
a  book  which  has  done  much  towards  awaken- 
ing the  Italians  to  an  imitation  of  their  great 
ancestors. 

Line  197.  The  popular  notions  of  Chris- 
tianity are  represented  in  this  chorus  as  true  in 
their  relation  to  the  worship  they  superseded, 
and  that  which  in  all  proba bilit:^  they  will  su- 
persede, without  oonsiderinfi:  their  merits  in  a 
relation  more  universal.  The  first  stanza  con- 
trasts the  immortality  of  the  living  and  think- 
ing beings  which  inhabit  the  nlanets,  and  to  use 
a  common  and  inadequate  phrase,  clothe  them- 
selves in  matter^  with  the  transience  of  the  no- 
blest manifestations  of  the  esctemal  world. 

The  concluding  verses  indicate  a  progressive 
state  of  more  or  less  exalted  existence,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  every  diB- 
tinct  intelligence  mav  have  attained.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  t<»  dogmatize  upon 
a  subject  concerning  which  all  men  are  equally 
ignorant,  or  that  I  think  the  Gordian  knot  of 
l^e  origin  of  evil  can  be  disentangled  by  that 
or  any  similar  assertions.  The  received  hypo- 
thesis of  a  Being,  resembling  men  in  the  moral 
attributes  of  his  nature,  havinfr  called  us  out 
of  non-existence,  and  after  inflicting  on  us  the 
misery  of  the  commission  of  error,  should  su* 
peradd  that  of  the  punishment  and  the  priva- 
tions consequent  upon  it,  still  would  rexnain 
inexplicable  and  incredible.  That  there  is  a 
true  solution  of  the  riddle,  and  that  in  our  pre- 
sent state  that  solution  is  unattainable  by  us, 
are  propositions  which  may  be  regarded  as 
eoually  certain  :  meanwhile,  as  it  is  the  province 
01  the  poet  to  attach  himself  to  those  ideas 
which  exalt  and  ennoble  humanity,  let  him  be 
permitted  to  have  conjectured  the  condition  of 
that  futurity  towards  which  we  are  all  impelled 
bv  an  inextmguishable  thirst  for  immortality. 
Until  better  arguments  can  be  produced  than 
sophisms  which  disgrace  the  cause,  this  desire 
itself  must  remain  the  strongest  and  the  only 
presumption  that  eternity  is  the  inheritance  of 
every  thinking  being. 

Line  245.  The  Greek  Patriarch,  after  having 
been  compelled  to  fulminate  an  anathema 
against  the  insurgents,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Turks. 

Fortunately  the  Greeks  have  been  taught  that 
they  cannot  buy  securitv  by  degradation,  and 
the  Turks,  though  equally  cruel,  are  less  cun- 
ning than  the  smooth-faced  tyrants  of  Europe. 
As  to  the  anathema,  his  Holiness  might  as  well 
have  thrown  his  mitre  at  Mount  Athos  for  any 
effect  that  it  produced.     The   ehie&  of  the 


Greeks  are  almost  all  men  of  comprehension 
and  enlightened  views  on  religion  and  poli- 
tics. 

Line  563.  A  Qreek  who  had  been  Lord  By- 
ron's servant  commands  the  insurgents  m 
Attica.  This  Greek,  Lord  Byron  informs  me, 
though  a  poet  and  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  gave 
him  rather  the  idea  of  a  timid  and  unenterpris- 
ing person.  It  appears  that  circumstances  make 
men  what  they  are,  and  that  we  all  contain  the 
germ  of  a  degree  of  degradation  or  of  fatness 
whose  connection  with  our  character  is  deter- 
mined by  events. 

Line  598.  It  is  reported  that  this  Messiah 
had  arrived  at  a  seaport  near  Lacedsemon  in  an 
American  brig.  The  association  of  names  and 
ideas  is  irresistibly  ludicrous,  but  the  preval- 
ence of  such  a  rumor  strongly  marks  the  state 
of  popular  enthusiasm  in  Greece. 

Line  815.  For  the  vision  of  Mahmud  of  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  see  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  qfthe  Boman  Empire^  vol.  xii. 
p.  223. 

The  manner  of  the  invocation  of  the  spirit  of 
Mahomet  the  Second  will  be  censured  as  oYer 
subtle.  I  could  easily  have  made  the  Jew  a 
regulur  conjurer,  and  the  Phantom  an  ordinary 
ghost.  I  have  preferred  to  represent  the  Jew 
as  disclaiming  all  pretension,  or  even  belief,  in 
supernatural  agency,  and  as  tempting  Mahmud 
to  that  state  of  mmd  in  which  ideas  may  be 
supposed  to  assume  the  force  of  sensations 
through  the  confusion  of  thought  with  the  ob- 
jects of  thought,  and  the  excess  of  passion  ani- 
mating the  creations  of  imagination. 

It  is  a  sort  of  natural  magic,  susceptible  of 
being  exercised  in  a  degree  by  any  one  who 
should  have  made  himself  master  of  the  secret 
associations  of  another's  thoughts. 

Line  1060.  The  final  chorus  is  indistinct  and 
obscure,  as  the  event  of  the  living  drama  whose 
arrival  it  foretells.  Prophecies  of  wars,  and 
rumors  of  wars,  etc.,  may  safely  be  made  by 
poet  or  prophet  in  an^  age,  but  to  anticipate, 
however  darkly,  a  period  of  regeneration  and 
happiness  is  a  more  hazardous  exercise  of  the 
facnltv  which  bards  possess  or  feign.  It  will 
remind  the  reader  *  magno  tuc  proximo  inter- 
vaJlo '  of  Isaiah  and  Virgil,  whose  ardent  spirits, 
overleaping"  the  actual  reign  of  evil  which  we 
endure  and  bewail,  already  saw  the  possible 
and  perhaps  approaching  state  of  society  in 
which  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamh^ 
and  *  oranis  feret  omnia  ^  tellus.'  Let  these 
great  names  be  my  authority  and  my  excuse. 

Line  1090.  Saturn  and  Love  were  among  the 
deities  of  a  real  or  imaginary  state  of  innocence 
and  happiness.  All  those  who  fell,  or  the  Gods 
of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt ;  the  One  who  rose, 
or  Jesus  OhriAt,  at  whose  appearance  the  idols 
of  the  Pagan  World  were  amerced  of  their  wor- 
ship ;  Bxtathe  many  unstibdued.  or  the  monstrous 
objects  of  the  idolatrv  of  China,  India,  the 
Antarctic  islands,  and  the  native  tribes  of 
America,  certainly  have  reijrned  over  the  un- 
derstandings of  men  in  conjunction  or  in  suc- 
cession, during  periods  in  which  all  we  know  of 
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•Til  has  been  in  a  state  of  portentona,  and,  until 
the  revival  of  leaminsr  ana  the  arts,  perpetually 
increasing  activity.  The  Grecian  goos  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  personally  more  innocent, 
although  it  cannot  be  said,  that  as  far  as  tern- 
peranoe  and  chastity  are  oonoemed,  they  gave 
so  edifying  an  example  as  their  successor.  TThe 
sublime  hunum  character  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
deformed  by  an  imputed  identification  with  a 
power  who  temptea,  betrayed,  and  punished 
the  innocent  beings  who  were  called  into  exist- 
ence by  his  sole  will;  and  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  the  spirit  of  this  most  just,  wise, 
and  benevolent  of  men  has  been  propitiated 
wiUi  myriads  of  hecatombs  of  those  who  ap- 

Sroaohed  the  nearest  to  his  innocence  and  wis- 
om,  sacrificed  under  every  aggravation  of 
atrocity  and  variety  of  torture.  The  horrors 
of  the  Mexican,  the  Peruvian,  and  the  Indian 
superstitions  are  well  known. 

Page  317.  Hellas.  The  motto  is  the  one 
which  Shelley  asked  Peacock  to  have  placed  on 
two  seals,  ^one  smaller  and  the  other  hand- 
somer ^  the  device  a  dove  with  outspread  wings, 
and  this  motto  round  it.' 

Page  318.  Dedication.  MavrocordcUo^  a 
member  of  Shelley's  Pisan  circle  of  friends,  of 
whom  Shelley  repeatedly  wrote  with  enthu- 
siam.  He  read  Antigone  with  Mary^  and  the 
Agamemnon  and  Paradise  Lott  with  Shelley. 

Preface.    Goat-song^  The  Cbnci. 

Page  320.  Prolooue.  Dr.  Qamett's  note, 
on  first  publishing  this  fragment,  gives  all 
needed  information  about  it.  ^Mrs.  Shelley 
informs  us,  in  her  Note  on  the  Prometheus  Un- 
bound,  that  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  arrival 
in  Italy,  he  meditated  the  production  of  three 
dramas.  One  of  these  was  the  Prometheus  it- 
self;  the  second,  a  drama  on  the  subject  of 
Tasso's  madness;  the  third,  one  founded  on 
the  Book  of  Job ;  ''  of  which  **  she  adds,  ''  he 
never  abandoned  the  idea."  That  this  was  the 
case  wUl  be  apparent  from  the  following  newly- 
discovered  fragment,  which  may  have  oeen,  as 
I  have  on  the  whole  preferred  to  describe  it,  an 
unfinished  Prologue  to  HeUas^  or  perhi&ps  the 
original  sketch  of  that  work,  discarded  tor  the 
existing  more  dramatic,  but  leas  ambitious  ver- 
sion, for  which  the  PerscB  of  JEschylus  evi- 
dently supplied  the  model.  It  is  written  in  the 
same  book  as  the  origrinal  MS.  of  Hellas,  and  so 
blended  with  this  as  to  be  ovlv  separable  after 
a  very  minute  examination.  Few  even  of  Shel- 
ley's rough  drafts  have  proved  more  difficult  to 
decipher  or  connect ;  numerous  chasms  will  be 
observed  which,  with  every  diligence,  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  fill  up ;  the  correct  reading 
of  many  printed  lines  is  far  from  certain  ;  and 
the  impenection  of  some  passa^  is  such  as  to 
have  occasioned  their  entire  omission.  Never- 
theless, I  am  confident  that  the  unpolished 
and  mutilated  remnant  will  be  accepted  as  a 
worthy  emanation  of  one  of  Shelley's  sublimest 
moods,  and  a  noble  earnest  of  what  he  might 
have  accomplished,  could  he  have  executed lus 
•riginal  design  of  founding  a  drama  on  the 


Book  of  Job.  Weak  health,  variable  qpinti, 
and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  euoouragement, 
must  be  enumerated  as  chief  among  the  cauaos 
which  have  deprived  our  literature  of  so  niag^ 
nificent  a  work. 

*  Besides  the  evident  imitation  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  resemblance  of  the  first  draft  of  Hellas 
to  the  machinery  of  Dryden^s  intended  epio  is 
to  be  noted.  **He  gives,"  says  Johnson,  aum- 
marizing  Dryden's  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Juvenal,  *^  an  account  of  the  dengn  which  he 
had  once  formed  to  write  an  epio  poem  on  the 
actions  either  of  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince. 
He  considered  the  epic  as  necessarily  involving 
some  kind  of  supernatural  agency,  and  had 
imagined  a  new  kind  of  contest  between  the 
guardian  angels  of  kin^oms.  of  which  he 
conceived  that  each  ought  he  represented 
xealous  for  his  charge  without  any  intended  op- 
position to  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
ol  which  all  created  minds  must  in  part  be 
ignorant. 

***This  is.  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of 
celestial  interposition  that  ever  was  formed.** ' 

[The  references  to  iEsohylus  below  are  to 
Paley's  third  edition,  London,  1870.] 

Page  320.  Prologue. 

Line  69  giant  Powers^  of.  Dr.  Gkmett's  note 
above. 

Line  87  Aurora^  Greece. 

Line  99.  Cf .  £pip8TCHIdion,  note. 

Line  107.  The  familiar  image  of  The  Re* 
VOLT  of  Iblam,  I. 

Line  139.  The  doctrine  of  the  Furies  in  Pbo- 

METHEUB  UkBOUVD. 

Line  146.  A  reminiscence  of  Lucretius,  I.  64. 

Page  322.  Chorus,  Cf .  Calderon,  El  Principe 
Constante^  I. 

Line  46.  Cf .  Adokaib,  xix.  4. 

Line  56.  Cf .  .^schylus,  Agam£mnon^  272. 

Line  70  Atlantis^  America. 

Line  95  thjL  Freedom's. 

Line  128.  Cf.  -^:schylus.  Pepa,  178. 

line  133.  Ahasuems,  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Line  177.  Cf .  Proxstheus  Unboxjkd,  II.  i. 
156. 

Line  189.  A  remimacence  of  PfiOXSTHEua 
Unboukd,  III.  i. 

line  192.  Cf .  PUto,  Eepublie,  VI. 

Line  195.  Cf.  Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Empire, 

Line  209.  The  theory  here  stated  is  the  et^ 
dinary  belief  of  transmigration. 

Line  211  A  power,  Christ. 

Line  224.  The  reference  is  to  the  Cross  of 
Constantine. 

Line  230.  Cf.  Milton,  (He  on  the  NaHmty, 
zix.-xxi. 

Line  266.  Cf .  Prologue,  172. 

Line  303  Queen,  England. 

Line  307.  Cf .  iEsohylns,  Persa^  207-212. 

Line  373.  Cf .  .^Ischylus,  Persa,  449  et  seq. 

Line  447.  Cf.  Prologue,  101. 

line  476.  Cf .  iEschylus,  Persce,  356-432,  espe^ 
dally  line  486  with  410,  494  with  406,  503  widi 
893,  505  with  420. 

Line  587.  Cf .  Ode  to  Lisxbtt,  ziii.  3-7. 
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Line  591.  SarUons^  a  sect  of  enthusiasto  in- 
spired by  diyine  love  and  regarded  as  saiuts. 

Line  t)96.  The  main  metaphjrsioal  idea  of  the 
poem,  the  primacy  of  thought  and  its  sole  real- 
ity,  begins  nere. 

Line  701.  Gf .  Pbolooue,  0. 

Line  711.  Cf.  Pboloouk,  121. 

Line  729.  Cf .  ^tEsohylns,  Agamemnon,  734-735. 
Shelley  quotes  the  passage  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  August  10, 1821. 

Lines  7G7-806  The  speech  deyelops  the  philo- 
sophical theory  allndea  to  above,  bne  696,  and 
is  variously  reminiscent  of  bhakspere  (as  are 
other  passages  of  the  drama)  in  style  and  dic- 
tion. 

Line  771.  Cf.  Prolooue,  19. 

Lines  814-i>41.  Cf.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
qftht  Eoman  Empire,  oh.  08. 

Line  852-854.  Cf.  Pkolooue,  161. 

Line  860.  The  Phantom  is  possibly  suggested 
by  the  figure  of  Darius  in  the  Persce.  The  pas- 
sage has  analogies  with  Promethbub  Un- 
BOUMD,  I. 

Line  906.  The  familiar  image  from  Plato, 
Symposium,  195. 

Lme  9'25.  Cf .  The  Cenci,  III.  i.  247,  aud  note. 

Line  943.  Cf.  Pbometheus  UNBOuin>,  IV. 
444. 

Line  985.  The  reference  is  to  the  Shield  of 
Arthur,  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  I.  poMim. 

Line  989.  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
under  Xenophon,  told  in  the  Anabasis, 

Line  1030^t;en<n(7  land.  Here  aud  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  America  appears  to  furnish  the 
elements  of  the  idealizea  new  age,  which  soon 
changes  imaginatively  into  a  glorification  of  a 
newly  arisen  ideal  Greece. 

Line  1060  Chorus,  Cf.  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv. 
and  Byron's  Isles  qf  Greece. 

Page  340.    To .     Cf .  Peter  Bell  the 

Third,  V.  i.  note. 

342.  To  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwik, 
i.  3^  fear,  Rossetti  suggests  yearn  to  amend  a 
plainly  corrupt  passage. 

344.  To  Wordsworth,  cf.  Peter  Bell 
THE  Third,  IV.  ix.  note. 

345.  Lines.  If  the  poem  refers  to  Harriet 
it  is  dated  a  year  too  early. 

345.  The  Sukset,  line  4.  Cf.  Epipstcbi- 
DiOK,  note. 

Line  22.  Forman  conjectures  I  never  saw  the 
gunrise  f  we  will  wake,  substituting  a  melodra- 
matic for  a  natural  effect. 

346.  Htmn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  of. 
Epipsychidion,  note.  Mrs.  Shelley's  note  is 
as  follows:  ^  He  spent  the  summer  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Hymn  to 
Intellectual  Beauty  was  conceived  during  his 
Toyage  round  the  Lake  with  Lord  Byron.  He 
occupied  himself  during  this  vovage  by  reading 
the  Nouyelle  HHdise  for  the  first  time.  The 
reading  it  on  the  very  spot  where  the  scenes  are 
laid,  added  to  the  interest ;  and  he  was  at  once 
sorprised  and  charmed  by  the  passionate  elo- 
quence and  earnest  enthralling  interest  that 
pervades  this  work.    There  was  something  in 


the  character  of  Saint-Prenx,  in  his  abnen&tion 
of  self,  and  in  the  worship  he  paid  to  Love, 
that  coincided  with  Shelley^s  own  dispoeition  : 
and,  though  differing  in  many  of  the  views,  and 
shocked  by  others,  vet  the  effect  of  the  whole 
was  fascinating  and  delightful.'  Ackermann 
refers  to  Spenser's  Hymns  as  sl  source,  but  with- 
out plausibility.    Cf .  The  Zuoca. 

Stanza  i.  1.  Cf .  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  VI. 
xzxviii.  1. 

Stanza  iv.  1.  Self-esteem,  the  use  of  Self-esteem 
and  Stif-contempt  as  measures  of  happiness  and 
misery  is  constant  from  the  earliest  verse  to 
Adonais,  and  is  characteristic  of  his  moral 
ideal.    Cf.  Prometheus  Unbound,  passim. 

Stanza  v.  Cf.  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  Dedi- 
cation, iii.-v. 

Stanza  vii.  12.  The  line  is,  perhaps,  the  sim- 
plest and  noblest  statement  ot  Shelley's  ideal 
of  his  own  life. 

Page  317.  Mont  Blanc,  i.  The  metaphysi- 
cal iutention  of  the  symbol  should  be  remem- 
bered as  a  part  of  the  entire  poem  and  as  dif- 
ferentiating its  scope  from  that  of  Coleridge  on 
the  same  subject. 

Line  79.  But  for  such  faith,  the  Boscomb<* 
MS.  reads  InsucKafaith,  which  yields  the  only 
intelligible^  meaning.  The  faith  of  Shelley's 
poetic  age  in  the  power  of  nature  over  human 
life  could  hardly  hnd  more  startling  statement 
than  in  the  next  two  lines. 

Line  96.  This  b  an  anticipation  of  the  con- 
ception imaginatively  defined  in  Demogorgon 
(of.  lines  139-141  below).    This  poem  and  the 

E receding  Hymn  are  forerunners  of  the  main 
nes  of  thought  in  the  Prometheus  Un- 
round. 

Page  352.  To  Constantla.  The  poem,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  forerunner  of  Prometheus  Un- 
round, in  its  imagery  of  ^  music  as  a  power  of 
motion  in  stanza  iv.,  and  in  its  diction  (e.  g.  iii. 
2)  as  well  as  in  its  Isrrical  rapture.  The  remi- 
niscences of  Plato  and  Lucretius  in  stanza  ii.  7 
and  11  are  obvious.  In  the  Harvard  MS.  the 
last  stanza  is  first,  but  this  may  represent  rather 
the  order  of  composition  than  of  true  arrange- 
ment ;  oeruinly  it  belongs  last,  as  it  is  the  cli- 
max of  emotion. 

Page  353.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor,  i.  4. 
The  star-chamber. 

iv.  3  cowLct,  Dante,  Inferno,  XXHI. 

xvi.  1.  The  close  of  the  curse  is  character- 
istic of  Shelley's  moral  ideal.  In  a  similar 
way  he  brings  his  political  odes,  several  of  which 
are  odes  of  agitation,  such  as  Ode  written 
OcTORER,  1819,  and  the  Ode  to  Naples  to  an 
end  in  counsels  of  love,  forgiveness,  and  brother- 
hood after  the  storm  of  execration  or  of  incite- 
ment had  been  exhausted  in  the  earlier  part. 

Page  354.  To  William  Shelley.  Mrs. 
ShftUey  adds  to  her  note :  '  When  afterward 
this  child  died  at  Rome,  he  wrote,  apropos  of 
the  English  burying-ground  in  that  city.  This 
spot  is  the  repository  of  a  sacred  loss,  of  wl  ich 
the  ^eamin^  of  a  parent's  heart  are  now  pro- 
phetic ;  he  IS  rendered  immortal  by  love  as  his 
memory  is  by  death.    My  beloved  child  liei 
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buried  here.  I  envy  death  the  body  far  leas 
tbau  the  oppressors  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  have  torn  from  me.  The  one  can  kill  only 
the  body,  the  other  crushes  the  affections."  ' 

Stanza  iv.  Cf .  Uosalimd  akd  Hslen,  891- 
901. 

Page  358.  On  a  Faded  Violet.  Cf.  To 
80PHIA,  Head-note,  . 

Stanza  i.  In  the  later  edition  of  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley this  stanza  reads : 

The  oolour  from  tbs  flower  U  gone 
Which  like  thy  sweet  eyes  smiled  on  me ; 

The  odour  from  the  flower  is  flown 
Which  breathed  of  thee  and  only  thee. 

In  the  next  stanza  she  also  reads  withered  for 
shrivelled.  Her  version  is  sustained  by  the  Ox- 
ford MS.  described  by  Zupitza.  The  text 
given  is  that  of  Hunt,  1821,  Mrs.  Shelley,  1824, 
and  of  the  MS.  as  described  by  Rossetti. 

Page  358.  Lines  wbitten  amono  the  Eu- 
oAKEAir  Hills. 

Line  175  songs,  Forman  conjectures  sons, 
which  destroys  the  highly  imaginative  unity  of 
the  figure  and  substitutes  a  mere  mixed  meta- 
phor therefor.    Byron  is  referred  to. 

Line  220.    Cf .  (£dipu8  Ttbannus,  II.  60. 

Line  319.  Cf.  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  II. 
XXX.  2. 

Line  344.    Cf.  Epipsyohidion,  note. 

Page  362.  Invocation  to  Misery.  The 
storv  referred  to  in  the  Head-note  was  first  told 
by  Medwin.  He  writes,  *  Had  she  [Mrs.  Shel- 
ley] been  able  to  disentangle  the  threads  of  the 
mystery,  she  would  have  attributed  his  feelings 
to  more  than  purely  physical  causes.  Among 
the  verses  which  she  had  probably  never  seen 
till  they  appeared  in  print  was  the  Invocation  to 
Misery^  an  idea  taken  from  Shakespeare  — 
making  love  to  Misery,  betokening  nis  soul 
lacerated  to  rawness  by  the  tragic  event  above 
detailed — the  death  of  his  unknown  adorer.' 
Life^  i.  330,  331.  He  refers  to  a  storv,  previ- 
ously told  by  him  in  The  Angler  in  Wales,  ii. 
194,  related  by  Shelley  to  him  and  Byron,  that 
*  the  ni?ht  before  his^  departure  from  London 
in  IH 14  [1816],  he  receivea  a  visit  from  a  mar- 
ried lady,  young,  handsome,  and  of  noble  con- 
nections, and  whose  disappearance  from  the 
world  of  fashion,  in  whicn  she  moved,  may 
furnish  to  those  curious  in  such  inquiries  a  clue 
to  her  identity : '  and  he  goes  on  to  describe 
how,  in  spite  of  dhelley^s  entreaty  and  unknown 
to  him,  tnis  lady  followed  him  to  the  continent, 
kept  near  him,  and  at  Naples,  in  this  year, 
met  him,  told  her  wandering  devotion,  and 
there  died  (Life,  i,  324-329).  Medwin  ascribes 
to  this  incident  the  next  poem,  and  also  the 
Hues  On  a  Faded  Violet.  Rossetti  (1.  90) 
says  he  is  *  assured  on  good  authority'  that 
Medwin^s  connecting  Misery  with  these  events 
is  *not  correct.'  Lady  Shelley  says:  *  Of  this 
stranice  narrative  it  will  be  sumcient  to  say 
here  that  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  family  documents'  (Shel' 
ley  Memorials,  p.  92).  Rossetti  connects  with 
the  story  Shelley's  letter  to  Peacock,  May, 


1820,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  health  as  affeeted 
*  by  certain  moral  causes,'  and  also  his  letter  to 
Oluer,  December  15,  1819,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  intention  to  *  write  three  other 
poems  [besides  Jullan  and  Maddaix)]  the 
scenes  of  which  will  be  laid  at  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Naples,  but  the  subjects  of  which  will  be 
all  drawn  from  dreadful  or  beautiful  realities, 
as  that  of  this  was.'  Miss  Clairmont  asserted 
that  she  knew  the  lad:ir's  name  and  had  seen 
her.  At  Naples  there  died  a  little  girl  who  was 
to  some  extent  in  Shelley's  charge,  and  of  whom 
he  wrote  with  feeling.  Dowden  (ii.  252,  253) 
suggests  some  connection  between  the  two  inci- 
dents. 

Page  367.  Ode  to  the  West  Wikd.  Ct 
The  Revolt  of  Islam,  IX.  xxi.-xxv. 

369.  An  Ode.  Cf.  Stanza,  p.  436,  and  To 
THE  LoKD  Chancellor,  xvi.  1,  note. 

370.  The  Indian  Serenade.  The  most 
important  variations  of  the  text  are  it  3,  ojuf 
the  champak^Sy  iii.  7.  press  it  to  thine  own  anain ; 
and  iii.  8,  must  break,  from  the  Browning  MS. 

ii.  3.  *  The  buchampaca,  the  flower  of  the 
dawn,  whose  vestal  buds  blow  with  the  snn's 
first  rav,  and  fade  and  die  beneath  his  meridian 
beam,  leaving  only  their  odour  to  survive  their 
transient  blooms.*^  Miss  Owenson,  The  Missionr 
ary,  ch.  vi.  p.  50 ;  of.  also  oh.  vii.  pp.  75,  76,  and 
Alastor,  400,  note. 

Page  371.  Love's  PraLOsopRY.  A  MS. 
sent  to  Miss  Stacey^  December  29,  1820,  giyea 
two  interesting  variations :  i.  7,  In  one  spirit 
meet  and ;  ii.  iTWhat  is  ail  this  sweet  work  wortk. 
These  readinp  are  adopted  by  Formaa  and 
Dowden.    Other  variations  exist. 

Page  376.  The  Sensitive  Plant,  HI,  66. 
The  first  edition,  1820,  inserts  the  foUowinn^ : 

Their  moM  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  flske, 
TIU  the  thick  stalk  stack  like  s  murderar's  stake, 
Where  rsgs  of  loots  flesh  yet  tremble  on  hi^ 
Infecting  the  winds  thst  wander  by. 

The  stanza  is  cancelled  in  the  Harvard  BIS.  and 
omitted  bsr  Mrs.  Shelley,  1839.  It  is  included 
by  Rossetti  and  Forman. 

Page  381.  ToaSkylabk.  The  interesting 
Harvard  MS.  of  this  poem  may  be  fonnd  in  fac- 
simile in  the  Harvard  University  Library  Bibli- 
ographical Contributions,  No.  35.  Two  emenda- 
tions have  been  suggested ;  the  transference  of 
the  semicolon,  line  8,  to  the  end  of  the  prevK^is 
line ;  and  embodied  for  unbodied,  line  15.  Neither 
has  been  adopted  by  editors. 

Page  382.  Ode  to  Liberty.  The  poem  is 
in  the  mood  of  Pbometheus  Unbound,  of 
which  it  is  reminiscent. 

iii.  6.  Cf.  Prometheus  Unbound,  II.  it.  49. 

V.  10.  Cf.  Prometheus  Unbound,  IIL  iv. 
199,  note. 

vi.  1-4.  Cf.  Evening  :  Pontb  al  Mabe, 
Pisa,  iii.  1-4. 

vii.  2.  Shelley's  note  :*  See  the  Baceka  M 
Euripides.' 

vili.  14  The  Oalilean  serpent^  ChristiaBity 
in  its  mediiBval  forms. 

xii.  10  Anarchy  Nai»oleoii. 
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ziii.  3-7.    Cf .  Hbltj^s.  I.  587. 

xiii.  12-15  Twins^  Englaud  and  Spain ;  West^ 
America;  Impress  .  .  .  conceal,  the  sense 
may  be,  impress  as  with  your  past  which  time 
cannot  conceal,  llie  passage  is  variously  ex- 
plained by  bwinburne,  Forman,  and  Roesetti. 
The  suggested  emendation  of  as  for  u«,  is  not 
of  itself  suflBcient  to  clarify  the  construction 
or  meaning,  but  is  possibly  correct.  Any  ex- 
planation of  the  text  appears  unsatisfactory. 

xvii.  9  intercessor.  Of.  Pkomethkus  Un- 
bound, III.  iii.  4S)-60 ;  Odr  to  Naples,  69. 
The  idea  b  suggested  by  Plato^s  theories  in  the 
Phcedrus  and  Symposium:  and  is  much  de- 
veloped by  bhelley.  Cf.  Prince  Athanasb, 
II.  10(>-113,  note. 

Page  387.  Arethusa.  This  and  the  follow- 
ing poem  were  written  to  be  inserted  in  a  drama 
entitled  Proserpine^  as  the  Hynms  to  Apollo 
and  Pan  were  similarly  written  for  a  drama 
called  Midas.  Both  dramas  were  the  work  of 
Williams.  Zupitza  describes  the  MSS.  of  these 
at  length,  with  extracts,  in  Archiv  fir  das  Stu- 
dium  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Literaiuren^ 
Band  xciv.  Heft  1. 

II.  8.  The  reading  unseeded  for  concealed  is 

K'ven  by  Znpitza  as  that  of  the  Oxford  MS. ; 
^  interprets  the  passage  *'  the  wind  unsealed  in 
the  rear  the  urns  of  the  snow,'  it  being  pleonas- 
tic, and  the  urns  meaning  the  snow-springs. 

Page  388.  2SoNO  OF  raosERPiNS,  cf.  Are- 
niu  u a  A   note 

Page  388.  Htmn  of  Apollo,  of.  Aretbusa, 
note. 

Stanza  vi.  6  tite  for  their  is  given  by  Znpitza 
as  the  reading  of  the  Oxford  MS. 

Page  389.  Hymn  of  Pan,  cf.  Arbthusa, 
note. 

Stanza  i.  5, 12.  Znpitza  (pves  listening  my  for 
listening  to  my^  as  the  readmg  of  the  Oxford  MS. 

Stanzas  ii..  iii.  Cf.  Virgil,  Eclogues^  vi. 

Page  388.  The  Question,  ii.  7,  cf.  Coleridge. 
To  a  Young  Friend,  37,  ''the  rock*s  collected 
tears  J*  The  reading  heaven-collected,  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley, 1824,  adopted  by  Forman,  is  improbable  in 
view  of  the  citation,  while  the  text  is  supported 
by  the  first  issue  of  Hunt  and  the  Harvard  and 
Oilier  MSS. 

Page  390.  Letter  to  Marla  Gisborne. 

Line  75.  The  boat  and  the  hollow  screw  are 
the  same. 

Line  77  Henry,  Mr.  Reveley,  Mrs.  6isbome*s 
son. 

Line  130.  '  The  Libeoohio  here  howls  like  a 
choms  of  fiends  all  day.'  Shelley  to  Peacock, 
Jnl^  12, 1820. 

Line  185.  Mrs.  Gisborne  read  Calderon  with 
him. 

Line  195.  Cf.  Time,  7. 

Line  202.  Cf.  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  V. 
L  8,  note. 

Line  226  Hogg,  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg. 
Shelley's  friend,  and  biographer  of  his  Oxford 
days. 

Line  233  Peacock,  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
the  novelist.  The  play  on  the  name  in  the  next 
line  18  obviouf . 


line  250  Horace  Smith,  perhaps  the  wisest 
and  best  friend  Shelley  had. 

Line  313.  Shelley's  note :  * 'I^c/Mt,  from  which 
the  river  Himera  was  named,  is,  with  some 
slight  shade  of  difference,  a  synonym  of 
Love.' 

Pa^  395.  Ode  TO  Naples.  The  Oxford 
MS.  18  fully  described  by  Zupitza. 

Shelley's  Notes  : 
Line  1.  Pompeii. 
Line  39.  Homer  and  Virgil. 
Line  104.  JEsiB.,  the  island  of  Circe. 
Line  112.  The  viper  was  the  armorial  device 
of  the  Visoonti,  tyrants  of  Milan. 

Line  45.  Znpitza  gives  sunbright  for  sunlit  as 
the  reading  of  the  Ohcford  MS. 

Line  ()9.  Cf.  Ode  to  Liberty,  xvii.  9.  note. 

Line  109.  Cf .  Hellas,  Shelley's  notes,  line  60. 

Page  401.  Good-night.  A  version  known  as 
the  Staoey  MS.  is  followed  by  Rossetti.  It 
varies  from  the  text  as  follows : 

i.  1,  Good-night?  no,  love  I  the  night  is  ill 

ii.  1,  How  were  the  night  without  thee  good 

iii.  L  The  hearts  that  on  each  other  beat 

3,  Have  nights  Skk  good  as  they  are  sweet 

4,  But  never  say  good-night 

This  version  is  poetically  inferior,  and  may  or 
may  not  represent  Shelley's  final  choice  for 
publication.  The  matter  being  uncertain,  it 
seems  best  to  retain  the  better  form,  especiallpr 
as  it  is  the  one  that  has  grown  farailiiu%  and  is 
well  supported  by  the  anthoritv  of  the  Harvard 
MS.  as  well  as  by 'the  first  editors,  Hunt  and 
Mrs.  Shelley. 

Page  40.%  From  the  Arabic.  Medwin  gives 
Hamilton's  Aniar  as  the  source  of  these  lines, 
but  the  passage  has  not  been  identified. 

Page  403.  To  Nioht,  i.  1  oW,  the  reading  is 
from  the  Harvard  MS. 

ii.  3.  The  image  is  familiar  in  Shelley's  verse. 
Cf.  Alastor,  337,  note. 

Page  406.  Sonnet.  Entitled  in  the  Harvard 
MS.,  Sonnet  to  the  Republic  of  Benb- 

VENTO. 

Page  407.  Another  Version.  From  the 
Trelawny  MS.,  of  Williams's  play. 

Page 407.  Evening:  Ponts al Mare, Pisa, 
iv.  2.  The  Boscombe  MS.  reads  cinereous  for 
enormous,  and  is  followed  by  Rossetti,  Forman, 
and  Dowden, 

Page  408.  Kemembrance.  Another  version, 
known  as  the  Trelawny  MS.,  gives  the  follow- 
ing variations : 

I.  2,  3.  transpose. 

5-7,  As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead, 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped, 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled 

8,  alone,  alone. 

ii.  2,  her. 

5,  My  heart  to-day  desires  to-morrow, 
iii.  4,  Sadder  flowers  find  for  me. 

8,  a  hope,  a  fear. 

The  text  follows  the  Houghton  MS.,  a  copy 
written  on  a  fly-leaf  of  Adonais  by  Shelley. 
Page  409.  To  Edward  Williaics.    Rossetti 
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K*T68  the  foUowiDg  letter  from  Shelley  to  Wil- 
una: 

*  Mjr  dear  Williains :  Lookingr  over  the  port- 
folio in  which  my  friend  used  to  keep  his  verses, 
aiid  in  which  those  I  sent  you  the  other  day 
were  found,  I  have  lit  upon  these :  which,  as 
they  are  too  dismal  for  me  to  keep,  I  send  you. 
If  any  of  the  stanzas  should  please  you,  you 
may  read  them  to  Jane,  but  to  no  one  else. 
And  vet,  on  second  thoug^hts,  I  had  rather  you 
woula  not.  Yours  ever  affectionately,  P.  B.  JS.' 
Wiliiams  notes  in  his  journal,  Saturdav,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1822 :  *  S.  sent  us  some  beautiful  but 
too  melancholy  lines  C*  The  Serpent  is  shut  out 
from  Paradise").'  Byron  named  Shelley  the 
Serpent. 

Page  415.  The  Isle.  Qamett  conjectures 
that  this  poem  was  intended  for  the  Fbao- 

MBNTS  OP  AM  UnPINIBHED  DrAMA. 

Page  415.  A  Dikoe,  6  strain,  Rossetti's  emen- 
dation for  stain,  given  by  all  editors. 

rage  416.  Lines  Written  in  the  Bay  of 
Lbrici.  The  lines  were  written  during  the  last 
weeks  of  Shelley's  life,  perhaps,  as  Gamett  con- 
jectures, about  May  1,  the  last  time  that  Shel- 
ley was  at  Lerici  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 

Page  424.  Prince  Athanasb.  Cf.  Epi- 
PSYCHIDION,  note. 

II.  2.  Cf .  The  Revolt  op  Islam,  II.  xxvii. 
7,  note. 

II.  15.  Cf.  Pbombthects  Unbound,  I.  451, 
note. 

II.  103,  story  of  the  feasts  the  Symposium, 

II.  106-113.  This  IS  the  original  germ  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Earth  in  Prometheus  Unbound, 
not  perhaps  without  some  indebtedness  to  Cole- 
ridge, Ode  on  the  Departing  Year,  iv.  The  same 
passage  may  also  have  been  not  without  influ- 
ence on  Shelley's  idea  of  the  *  intercessors '  (cf. 
Prometheus  Unbound,  III.  iii.  49-60 ;  Ode 
TO  Naples,  69 ;  Ode  to  Liberty,  xvii.  9,  note), 
and  of  the  guardian  angek  of  the  Prologue  to 
Hellas.  Shelley,  however,  entirely  recreates 
the  image  in  these  several  instances,  and  shows 
his  highest  original  power  in  so  doing. 

II.  118.  Cf.  Shelley,  On  Love,  under  Epi- 
psychidion,  note. 

Page  4.31.  Tasso.  Gamett  gives  ^m  the 
Boscombe  MS.  Shelley's  notes  for  intended 
scenes  of  this  drama:  ^ Scene  when  he  reads 
the  sonnet  which  he  wrote  to  Leonora  to  her- 
s-'lf  as  composed  at  the  request  of  another. 
His  disguising  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  shep- 
herd, and  Questioning  his  sister  in  that  disguise 
concerning  himself ,  and  then  unveiling  himself.' 

Page  432.  Rossotti  identifies  the  passage  in 
Sismondi  (Paris,  1826),  viii.  142-143. 

Page  435.  Lines  written  for  Prome- 
theus Unbound.  Cf.  Prometheus  Un- 
B^TTND,  IV.  iv.  493. 

Page  436.  L1NE8  WRITTEN  POR  Epipstohi- 
DiON.    Cf.  EpipBYCHiDiON,  note. 

Pag©  438.  Lines  written  for  Adonais. 
Rosisetti  suggests,  rightly,  I  think,  that  the  first 
fratnnent  refers  to  Moore,  the  lyre  being  the 
Irish  harp,  and  he  transposes  the  fir^t  ana  sec- 
Mid  fragmeuts.    In  the  latter  green  Paradise  is 


Ireland.  In  the  last  frannent  Rossetti  is  mr 
able  to  find  any  human  ngure,  and  in  tlus  he 
also  appears  to  be  right. 

Page  446.  Ginevra.  Gamett  identified  the 
source  as  L^  Osservatore  Fiorentino  sugii  ed\fixi 
delta  sua  Patria,  1821,  p.  119.  In  the  story 
Ginevra  revives.  Cf .  Hunt,  A  Legend  of  Flor- 
ence, 

Page  449.  The  Boat  on  the  Serchio, 
line  30.    Cf.  The  Triumph  of  Life,  18. 

Line  40.  Cf .  Translations  from  Daktb, 
V.  13. 

Page  460.  The  ZuccA.  Cf .  Epipsychidiok, 
note,  and  Fragments  of  an  Unfinished 
Drama,  127. 

Page  452.  Charles  the  First.  The  Head- 
notes  contain  the  hbtory  of  the  frannent. 

Page  466.    FRAOBfENTS  OF  AN   UNFINISHED 

Drama.  This  poem  is  the  most  characteristie 
example  of  the  uist  manner  of  Shelley  in  verse. 
It  is  shot  through  with  reminiscences  of  his 
own  work  and  with  those  of  the  poets  he  had 
long  used  as  familiar  masters  and  guides ;  the 
sentiment  is  as  before  ;  the  material  is  not  dif- 
ferent ;  but  over  aU,  and  pervading  all,  is  a 
new  charm,  original,  pure,  and  delicate,  idudi 
makes  the  verse  a  new  kind  in  EngBsh. 

Page  470.  The  Triumph  of  Life.  This 
poem,  the  last  work  of  Shelley,  is  obvioody 
Italian  in  suggestion  and  manner,  and  is  ob- 
scure to  the  orainary  reader.  It  is  a  pure  and 
rojrstical  allegory,  in  which  Shelley  has  blended 
many  elements  of  his  intellectual  culture  under 
an  imaginative  artistic  form  of  the  Renaissance 
rarely  modernized.  The  meaning?,  however,  is 
not  obscure  to  one  who  will  let  his  mind  dwell 
on  and  penetrate  the  imagery,  after  becoroins 
familiarized  with  Shelley^s  previous  works.  A 
few  notes  only,  and  those  of  an  obvions  kind, 
can  be  given  here. 

Line  103  that,  the  charioteer. 

Line  133.    The  sense  is  broken. 

Line  190  grim  Feature,  Cf.  MiltoOy  Paradise 
Lost,  X,  279. 

Line  255.    Socrates :  because  he  did  not  lore. 

I^ine  261.    Alexander  and  Aristotle. 

Line  283.    The  Roman  Emperors. 

Line  290.    The  Papacy. 

Line  352.  The  last  and  most  royBtical  of  the 
eternal  beings  of  Shelley^s  phantasy. 

Line  422.  Mrs.  Shelley's  note :  *  The  favorite 
song,  Stanco  dt  peucolar  le  ecoreUi,  is  a  Bresdsa 
national  air.' 

Line  472  him,  Dante. 

Pa^  480.  Minor  Fragments.  The  avail- 
able information  regarding  these  poems  is  given 
in  the  Head'^otes. 

Pa^e491.  Translations.  The  Head-notes 
contain  the  records  of  these  compositions.  The 
text  of  The  Cyclops  has  been  examined  by 
Swinburne,  Essays  and  Studies^  201-211.  in 
Scenes  from  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  a 
slight  correction,  i(>2/  for  yon,  ii.  333  (p.  545),  is 
made  in  accordance  with  2npitza's  suggestion. 

Page  546.  Juvenilia.  The  Head-notes  in- 
clude all  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  these 
pieces. 
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ffncinfltng  the  lint  Usee  of  indapendent  MogB  oootained  In  the  longer  poeme  and  dnunai.] 


A  OAT  in  distress,  547. 

A  gentle  story  of  two  lovers  yoongf  485. 

A  glorions  people  yibrated  again,  3tt2. 

A  golden-winged  Angel  stood,  486. 

A  Hater  he  came  and  sat  by  a  ditch,  486. 

A  man  who  was  about  to  hang  himself,  519. 

A  mighty  Phantasm,  half  concealed,  439. 

A  pale  dream  came  to  a  Lady  fair,  350. 

A  portal  as  of  shadowy  adamant,  399. 

A  scene,  which  wildered  fancy  viewed,  566. 

A  Sensitive  Plant  in  a  garden  grew,  372. 

A  shovel  of  his  ashes  took,  480. 

A  woodman,  whose  rough  heart  was  out  of  tune, 

430. 
Ahl  faint  are  her  limbs,  and  her  footstep  is 

weary,  554. 
AJas  I  good  friend,  what  profit  can  von  see,  400. 
Alas  I  this  is  not  what  I  thought  liie  was,  490. 
Ambition,  power,  and  avarice  now  have  hurled, 

555. 
Amid  the  desolation  of  a  city,  399. 
And  canst  thou  mock  mine  agony,  ihus  calm, 

558. 
And  earnest  to  explore  within — around,  523. 
And  ever  as  he  went  he  swept  a  lyre,  439. 
And  like  a  dying  lady,  lean  and  pale,  485. 
And  many  there  were  hurt  by  that  strong  boy, 

444. 
And  Peter  Bell,  when  he  had  been,  260. 
And  that  I  walked  thus  proudly  crowned  withal, 

490. 
And  the  green  Paradise  which  western  waves, 

439. 
And  then  came  one  of  sweet  and  earnest  looks, 

439. 
And  where  is  truth  ?    On  tombs  ?  for  such  to 

thee,  489. 
And  who  feels  discord  now  or  sorrow  ?  487. 
An  old,  mad,  blind,  despised  and  dying  king, 

365. 
Arethusa  arose.  387. 
Ariel  to  Miranda :  —  Take,  414. 
Arise,  arise,  arise  I  369. 
Art  thou  indeed  forever  gone,  560. 
Art  thou  pale  for  weariness,  485. 
As  a  violet's  gentle  eye,  436. 
As  from  an  ancestral  oak,  365. 
As  I  lay  asleep  in  Italy,  253. 
As  the  sunrise  to  the  mght,  484. 
At  the  ereatkm  of  the  Earth,  .r44. 
Away  I  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon,  341. 

Bear  witness,  EHnI  when  thine  figured  isle, 
56ft. 


Before  those  cruel  Twins,  whom  at  one  birUi, 

273. 
Best  and  brightest,  eome  away  I  412. 
Bright  ball  of  flame  that  through  the  gloom  of 

even,  569. 
Bright  wanderer,  fair  coquette  of  heaven,  485. 
Brothers  I  between  you  ajid  me,  565. 

*  Buona  notte,  buona  notte  1  *  —  Come  mai,  401« 
By  the  mossy  brink,  663. 

Calm  art  thou  as  yon  sunset  t  swift  and  stroofirt 

88. 
Chameleons  feed  on  light  and  air,  307. 
Come,  be  happy  1  —  sit  near  me,  362. 
Come  hither,  my  sweet  Rosalind,  137. 
Come,  thou  awakener  of  the  spirit's  ocean,  484* 
Corpses  are  odd  in  the  tomb,  364. 

Dares  the  lama,  most  fleet  of  the  sons  of  the 

wind,  561. 
Dark  flood  of  time  1  608. 
Dar'st  thou  amid  the  varied  multitude,  049. 
Daughters  of  Jove,  whose  voice  is  melody,  606. 
Dear  home,  thou  scene  of  earliest  hopes  and 

joys,  480. 
Dearest,  best  and  brightest,  440. 
Death  is  here,  and  death  is  there,  398. 
Death  I  where  is  thy  victory  ?  549. 

*  Do  you  not  hear  the  AzioU  cry  ?  408. 

Eagle  1  why  soarest  thou  above  that  tomb  ?  519. 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air.  belovM  brotherhood  I  33. 
Echoes  we:  liistenl  181. 
Ever  as  now  with  Love  and  Virtue's  glow, 
668, 

Faint  with  love,  the  Lady  of  the  South,  485. 

Fairest  of  the  Destinies,  439. 

False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep,  249. 

Far,  far  awa]r,  O  ye,  405. 

Flourishing  vine,  whose  kindling  clusters  glow, 
485. 

Follow  to  the  deep  wood's  weeds^  484. 

For  me,  my  friend,  if  not  that  tears  did  trem- 
ble, 483. 

For  my  dagger  is  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the 
brave,  548. 

From  the  forests  and  highlands,  389. 

Gather,  oh,  gather,  436. 

Qhosts  of  the  deadl  have  I  not  heard  your 

yelling,  551. 
God  prosper,  speed,  and  save,  365. 
Good-night?  ab,  no  I  the  hour  is  ill,  401* 
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Great  Spirit  whom  the  sea  of  boundlees  thought, 

490. 
Gaido,  I  would  that  Lappo,  thou,  and  I,  522. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit  I  381. 

Hail  to  thee,  Cambria  I  for  the  unfettered  wind, 

572. 
Hark  I  the  owlet  flaps  his  win^.  547. 
Hast  thou  not  seen,  officious  with  delist,  537. 
He  came  like  a  dream  in  the  dawn  of  life,  467. 
He  fell,  thou  sayest,  beneath  his  oonqueror's 

frown,  190. 
Heigho !  the  lark  and  the  owl !  466. 
^Here   lieth   One  whose   name  was  writ   oi^ 

water  I '482. 
Here,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  new  book  for  you, 

436. 
Here,  oh,  herel  197. 
Her  Yoioe  did  quiyer  as  we  parted,  355. 
He  wanders,  like  a  day-appearing  dream,  489. 
Hio  sinu  fessum  caput  hospitali,  547. 
His  face  was  like  a  snake's  —  wrinkled  and 

loose,  486. 
Honey  from  silkworms  who  can  gather,  356. 
Hopes,  that  swell  in  youthful  breasts,  550. 
How  eloquent  are  eyes  I  550. 
How,  my  dear  Mary,  are  you  oritio-bitten,  272. 
How  stem  are  the  woes  of  the  desolate  mourner, 

553. 
How  sweet  it  is  to  sit  and  read  the  tales,  485. 
How  swiftly  through  heaven's  wide  expanse, 

553. 
How  wonderful  is  Death,  3,  417. 

I  am  as  a  spirit  who  has  dwelt,  487. 

I  am  drunk  with  the  honey  vrine,  485. 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,  370.^ 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

380. 
I  dreamed  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way,  389. 
I  dreamed  that  Milton's  spirit  rose,  and  took, 

483. 
I  faint,  I  perish  with  my  love  I    I  grow,  489. 
I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden,  387. 
I  had  once  a  lovely  dream,  515. 
I  hated  thee,  fallen  tvrant !  I  did  groan,  344. 
I  love  thee,  Baby  1  for  thine  own  sweet  sake, 

340. 
I  loved  —  alas  t  our  life  is  love,  432. 
I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land,^  356. 
I  mourn  Adonis  dead  —  loveliest  Adonis,  520. 
I  pant  for  the  music  which  is  divine,  488. 
I  rode  one  evening  with  Count  Maddalo,  162. 
I  sing  the  glorious  Power  with  azure  eyes,  504. 
I  stood  within  the  city  disinterred,  395. 
I  weep  for  Adonats  —  he  is  dead  I  306. 
I  went  into  the  deserts  of  dim  sleep,  489. 
I  would  not  be  a  king  —  enough,  487. 
If  gibbets,  axes,  confiscations,  chains,  446. 
If  I  esteemed  you  less,  Envy  would  kiU,  482. 
If  I  walk  in  Autumn's  even,  410. 
Inter  marmoreas  Leonorie  pendula  oolles,  548. 
In  the  cave  which  wild  weeds  cover,  486. 
In  the  sweet  solitude  of  this  calm  place,  526. 
Is  it  that  in  some  brighter  sphere,  487. 
Is  it  the  Eternal  Triune  Js  it  He,  573. 
Is  not  to-day  enough  ?    Why  do  I  peer,  487. 


It  is  not  blasphemy  to  hope  that  Heaven,  068. 
It  is  the  day  when  all  the  sons  of  God,  320. 
It  lieth,  gazing  on  the  midnight  sky,  369. 
It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  afternoon,  399. 

Kissing  Helena,  together,  519. 

Let  those  who  pne  bi  pride  or  in  revenge,  432. 

Life  of  Life,  thy  lips  enkindle,  188. 

Lift  not  the  painted  veil  which  those  who  Uto. 

.H63. 
Like  the  ghost  of  a  dear  friend  dead,  400. 
Listen,  listen,  Mary  mine,  357. 

Madonna,  wherefore  hast  thou  sent  to  me,  482. 
Maiden,  quench  the  glare  of  sorrow,  563. 
Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be,  358. 
Melodious  Arethusa,  o'er  my  verse,  521. 
Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough,  364. 
Methought  I  was  a  billow  in  the  crowd,  489. 
Mighty  eagle  I  thou  that  soarest,  483. 
Mine  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  unshed,  342. 
Monarch  of  Gods  and  Demons,  and  all  Smrits, 

165. 
Month  after  month  the  gathered  rains  descend, 

357. 
Moonbeam,  leave  the  shadowy  vale,  549. 
Muse,  sing  the  deeds  of  golden  Aphrodite,  503. 
Music,  when  soft  voices  die,  404. 
My  dearest  Mary,  wherefore  hast  thou  gone, 

481. 
My  faint  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  light,  403. 
My  head  is  heavy,  my  limbs  are  weary,  487. 
My  head  is  wild  with  weeping  for  a  grief,  482. 
My  lost  William,  thou  in  whom,  481. 
My  8on|r,  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few,  298. 
My  spirit  like  a  oharmM  bark  doth  swim,  488. 
My  tnoughts  arise  and  fade  in  solitude,  490. 

Night,  with  all  thine  eyes  look  down  I  407. 
No  access  to  the  Duke  I    You  have  not  said, 

431. 
No  Music,  thou  art  not  the  *food  of  Loire,' 

488. 
No  trump  tells  thy  virtues—  the  grave  where 

they  rest,  566. 
Nor  happiness,  nor  majesty,  nor  fame,  406. 
Not  far  trom  hence.    From  yonder  pointed  hiU, 

441. 
Now  had  the  loophole  of  that  dungeon,  still,  524. 
Now  the  last  day  of  many  days,  412. 

O  Bacchus,  what  a  world  of  toil,  both  now,  506. 
O  happy  Earth  !  reality  of  Heaven  I  420. 
O  Manr  dear,  that  you  were  here,  480. 
O  mighty  mind,  in  whose  deep  stream  this  age, 

482. 
O  pillow  oold  and  wet  with  tears !  435. 
O  thou  bright  Sun !  beneath  the  dark  blue  line, 

339. 
O  thou  immortal  deity,  490. 
O  thou,  who  plumed  with  strong  derire,  800. 
O  universal  Mother,  who  dost  keep,  506« 
O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  AtttiiiDii% 

being,  367, 
O  world  I  Olifel    O  time!  410.  , 

Offspring  of  Jove,  Calliope,  onoe  more,  dO^ 
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Oh,  follow,  follow,  181. 

Oh  I  take  the  pore  gem  to  where  southerly 

breezes,  562. 
Oh,  that  a  chariot  of  olond  were  mine  I  489. 
Oh.  there  are  spirits  of  the  air,  340. 
Ola  winter  was  gone,  448. 
Once,  early  in  the  morning,  570. 
Once  more  descend,  483. 
One  snng  of  thee  who  left  the  tale  untold,  485. 
One  wora  is  too  often  profaned,  408. 
Orphan  hours,  the  year  is  dead,  402. 
Our  boat  is  asleep  on  Serchio*s  stream,  448. 

PaUce-roof  of  cloudless  niarhts,  366. 

Pan  loved  his  neighbor  £cho,  but  that  child, 

520. 
People  of  England,  ye  who  toil  and  groan,  484. 
Peter  Bells,  one,  two  and  three,  260. 
Place  for  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque  I  453. 
Poet  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept  to  know,  344. 

Rarely,  rarely,  oomest  thou,  408. 
Returning  from  its  daily  quest,  my  Spirit,  525. 
Rome  has  fallen ;  ye  see  it  lyine,  484. 
Rough  wind,  that  meanest  loucT,  415. 

Sacred  Goddess,  Mother  Earth,  388. 

She  left  me  at  the  silent  time.  416. 

She  was  an  aged  woman  iBna  the  years,  564. 

Silence  I    Oh,  well  are  Death  and  Sleep  and 

Thou,  489. 
Silver  key  of  the  fountain  of  tears,  488. 
Sing,  Muse,  the  son  of  Maia  and  of  Jove,  491. 
*  Sleep,  sleep  on  I  forget  thy  pain,  411. 
So  now  my  summer-task  is  ended,  Mary,  49. 
Such  hope,  as  is  the  sick  despair  of  good,  489. 
Summer  was  dead  and  Autumn  was  expiring, 

450.      _ 
Sweet  Spirit  t  sister  of  that  orphan  one,  298. 
Sweet  star,  which  gleaming  o*er  the  darksome 

scene,  563. 
Swift  as  a  spirit  hastening  to  his  task,  471. 
Swifter  far  than  summer^s  flight,  409. 
Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wave,  403. 

Tell  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light,  400. 
That  matter  of  the  murder  is  nushed  up,  211. 
That  time  is  dead  forever,  child,  355. 
The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power,  346. 
The  babe  is  at  peace  within  the  womb,  486. 
The  billows  on  the  beach  are  leaping  around  it, 

354. 
The  brilliant  orb  of  parting  day,  576. 
The  coM  earth  slept  below,  345. 
The  colour  from  the  flower  is  gone,  640. 
The  curtain  of  the  Universe,  321. 
The  death-bell  beato  1  552. 
The  everlasting  universe  of  things,  347. 
The  fierce  beasts  of  the  woods  and  wildemessea, 

489. 
The  fiery  mountains  answer  each  other,  398. 
The  fitful  alternations  of  the  rain,  484. 
The  flower  that  smiles  to-dav,  404. 
The  fountains  mingle  with  tne  river^  371. 
The  gentleness  of  rain  was  in  the  wmd,  484. 
The  golden  gates  of  sleep  unbar,  406. 
The  keen  stars  were  twinkling,  415. 


The  odor  from  the  flower  is  gone,  358. 

The  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  moony  smile,  343. 

The  rose  that  drinks  the  fountain  dew,  481. 

The  rude  wind  is  singing,  486. 

The  season  was  the  childhood  of  sweet  June, 

443.  • 

The  serpent  is  shut  out  from  paradise,  409. 
The  sleepless  Hours  who  watch  me  as  I  lie, 

388. 
The  spider  spreads  her  webs  whether  she  be, 

391. 
The  sun  is  set ;,  the  swallows  are  asleep,  407. 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear,  363. 
The  sun  makes  music  ss  of  old,  538. 
The  viewless  and  invisible  Consequence,  486.  ^ 
The  warm  sun  is  failing,  the  bleak  wind  is  wul- 

ing,  398. 
The  waters  are  flashing,  405. 
The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere, 

343. 
The  world  is  dreary,  480. 
The  world  is  now  our  dwelling-place,  481. 
There  is  a  voice,  not  understood  by  all,  435. 
There  is  a  warm  and  g^entle  atmosphere,  487. 
There  late  was  One  within  whose  subtle  being, 

345. 
There  was  a  little  lawny  islet,  415. 
There  was  a  youth,  who,  as  with  toil  and  travel, 

425. 
These  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were  undi- 
vided, 415. 
They  die  —  the  dead  return  not.    Misery,  355. 
Those  whom  nor  power,  nor  lying  faith,  nor 

toil,  483. 
Thou  art  fiur,  and  few  are  fairer,  371. 
Thou  supreme  goddess  I  by  whose  power  divine, 

284. 
Thou  wert  not,  Cassins,  and  thou  oonldst  not  be, 

431. 
Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living, 

519. 
Thus  to  be  lost  and  thus  to  sink  and  die,  352. 
Thy  country's  curse  is  on  thee,  darkest  crset, 

353. 
Thy  dewy  looks  sink  in  my  breast,  .^40. 
Thy  little  footsteps  on  the  sands,  481. 
Thy  look  of  love  nas  power  to  calm,  342. 
'T  IS  midnight  now  —  athwart  the  murky  air, 

557. 
T  is  the  terror  of  tempest.     The  rags  of  the 

sail,  377. 
To  the  deep,  to  the  deep,  184. 
To  thirst  and  find  no  fill  —  to  wail  and  wander, 

488. 
Tremble  Kings  despised  of  man !  561. 
'Twas  dead  of  the  night,  when  I  sat  fai  my 

dwelling,  551. 

Unfathomable  Seal   whose  waves  are  yean, 

402. 
Unrisen  splendor  of  the  brightest  sun,  484. 

Vessels  of  heavenly  medicine  1  may  the  breesei 


Wake  the  serpent  not  —  lest  he,  487, 
Wealth  sjid  dominion  fade  into  the 


468. 
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We  are  as  doocUi  that  veil  the  midnight  moon, 

343. 
We  meet  not  as  we  parted,  452. 
We  strew  these  opiate  flowers,  322. 
mat  I  alive  and  so  bold,  O  Earth,  406. 
^  What  art  thou,  presumptuous,  who  profanett, 

483. 
What  is  the  glorr  far  above,  534. 
What  Mary  is  when  she  a  little  smiles,  522. 
What  men  gain  fairly,  that  they  should  possess, 

484. 
What  soonds  are  those  that  float  upon  the  air, 

580. 
What  think  yon  the  dead  are  ?  435. 
Wliat  yeilM  form  sits  on  that  ebon  throne? 

184. 
What  was  the  shriek  that  struck  fanoy^s  ear, 

569. 
When  a  lorer  clasps  his  fairest,  486. 
When  passion^s  trance  is  overpast,  404. 
When  soft  winds  and  sunny  siues,  484. 
When  the  lamp  is  shattered,  410. 
When  the  last  hope  of  trampled  Fxanoe  had 

failed,  51. 


When  winds  that  move  not  its  oalm  sixr&e» 

sweep,  520. 
Where  art  thou,  beloved  To-morrow  ?  410. 
Where  man's  profane  and  tainting  hand,  572. 
Whilst  monarchs  laughed  upon  their  thronea, 

595. 
Whose  is  the  love  that,  gleaming  through  the 

world,  2. 
Why  is  it  said  thou  canst  not  live,  562. 
Wild,  pale,  and  wonder-stricken,  even  as  ooet 

446. 
Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours,  358. 
Within  a  cavern  of  man^s  trackless  spirit,  436. 

Te  Dorian  woods  and  wares  lament  aloud,  520i. 
Ye  eentle  visitations  of  calm  thought,  490. 
Ye  hasten  to  the  gravel  What  seek  jre  there, 

400. 
Ye  who  intelligent  the  Third  HesTon  move,  522. 
Ye  wild-eyed  Muses,  sing  the  Twins  of  Jove, 

504. 
Yes  I  all  is  past^swift  time  has  fled  away, 

559. 
Yet  look  on  me  ^  take  not  thine  eyes  awsy,  341. 
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Adonaib,  307. 

Adonais.  Lines  written  for,  438. 

Adonis,  Fragment  of  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of, 

520. 
*  Alas  I  this  is  not  what  I  thought  life  was,' 

490. 
Alastob,  31. 
Allegory,  An,  399. 
Apennines,  Passage  of  the,  357. 
ApoUo,  Hymn  of,  388. 
Arabic,  From  the,  403. 
Arethosa,  387. 
Aatnmn;  a  Dirge,  388. 
Aziola,  The,  408. 

Balloon  laden  with  Knowledge,  Sonnet  to  a, 

569. 
Before  and  After,  486. 
Bereavement,  55;^. 
Bigotry *8  Victim,  561. 
Bion,  Fragment  of  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of, 

520. 
Bion,  Translation  from;  a  Fragment  of  the 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Adonb,  520. 
Birth  of  Pleasnre,  The,  444. 
Boat  on  the  Serchio,  The,  449. 
Bonaparte,  Feelings  of  a  Republican  on  the 

Fall  of,  ^4. 
Bridal  Song,  A,  406. 
Buona  Notte,  400. 
Byron,  Sonnet  to,  482. 

Calderon,  Scenes  from  the  Magico  Prodigioso  of, 

526.    Stanzas  from  the  Cisma  de  Ingl&terra 

of,  537. 
Carlton  House,  On  a  Fdte  at,  563. 
Castlereagh  Administration,  Lines  written  dnr- 

ine  the,  364. 
CasUereajrh,  To  Sidmonth  and,  365. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Hymn  to,  504. 
Cat,  Verses  on  a«  546. 
Cavalcanti,  Ghiido,  to  Dante  Alighieri,  525. 
Cbnci,  The,  206. 

Chamouni,  Lines  written  in  the  Vale  of,  347. 
Charles  the  First,  452. 
Circumstance,  519. 

Cisma  de  Inglaterra,  Stanzas  from,  537. 
Cloud,  The,  380. 
Consequence,  486. 
Constantia,  To,  481. 
Constantia  singing.  To,  352. 
Convito,  The  First  Canzone  of  the,  522. 
Corday,  Charlotte,  Fragment  supposed  to  be 

the  Epithalaniium  of  Fnm»B  Ravaillae  and, 

557. 
Critic,  Line«  to  a,  856. 


Crownedi490. 

Cyclops,  The :  A  Satyric  Drama,  606. 

D»mon  of  the  World,  The,  416. 

Dante  Alighieri  to  Quido  Oayalcanti,  S22. 

Dante,  Translations  from,  522-525. 

Death  (*  Death  is  here,  and  death  is  there  ^ 

398. 
Death    (*They    die — the   dead    return    not. 

Misenr '),  355. 
Death,  On  C  The  pale,  the  cold  and  the  moony 

smile '),  343. 
Death,  To  C  Death !  wher«  is  thy  victory '),  5^ 
Deserts  of  Sleep,  The,  489. 
Despair,  558. 
Devil's  Walk,  The,  570. 
Dialogue,  A.  548. 
Dirge,  A  ('Rough  wind,  that  moaneat  lond'X 

415. 
Dirge  for  the  jear,  402. 
Dirge  from  Qmevra,  The,  448. 
Doubtful  Poems,  573. 
Dream,  A.  489. 
Drowned  Lover,  The,  554. 

Early  Poems,  330. 

Earth,  Mother  of  All,  Hymn  to  the,  505. 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Adonis,  Fragment  of 

the,  520. 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Bion,  Fragment  of  the, 

520. 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  John  Keats,  An,  307. 
Emmet's,  Robert,  Qrave,  On,  566. 
EngUnd  in  1819,  365. 
England,  Song  to  the  Men  of,  364. 
England,  To  the  People  of,  484. 
Epigrams  from  the  Grreek.  519. 
Epipstchidiok,   297;   Lines  connected  with, 

436. 
Epitaph  (^These  are  two  friends  whose  lives 

were  undivided '),  415. 
Epitaphium,  Latin  Version  of  the  Epitaph  in 

Gray*s  Elegy,  547. 
Epithalamium,  407 ;  another  version,  407. 
Euganean  Hills,  Lines  written  among  the,  358. 
Euri|>idee,  Translation  of  The  Cyclops  of,  506. 
Evening :  Ponte  al  Mare,  Pisa,  407. 
Evening:  To  Harriet,  339. 
Exhortation,  An,  367. 
Eyes,  550. 

Face,  A.  486. 
Faded  Violet,  On  a,  358. 
Falsehood  and  Vice,  595. 
Farewell  to  North  Devon,  873. 
Eaost,  Scenes  from,  637. 
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Feelings  of  a  Republican  on  the  Fall  of  Bona- 
parte, M4. 
F8te  at  Carlton  House,  On  a,  563.   . 
Fiordispina,  443. 

*  Follow,'  484. 
Fhaombntb,  416. 
Fragment  of  a  Ghost  Story,  480. 

Fragment  of  a  bonnet;   Farewell  to  North 

Devon,  572. 
Fragment  of  a  Sonnet ;  To  Harriet,  568. 
Fragment  of  an  Unfinished  Drama,  46(>. 
Fragment  of  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Adonis, 

520.  ^      . 

Fragment  of  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Bion, 

620. 
Fracrment  supposed  to  be  an  Epithalamium  of 

francis  Ravaillao  and  Charlotte  Corday,  !i57. 
Fragment  (*  Yes !  all  is  past  —  swift  time  has 

fled  awav '),  559. 
From  the  Arabic :  An  Imitation,  403, 
Fugitives,  The,  405. 
Furies,  Song  of  the,  486. 

Gentle  Story,  A,  485. 
Ghost  Story,  Fragment  of  a,  480. 
Ginevra,  446. 

Gisbome,Maria,  Letter  to,  890. 
Godwin,  Fanny.  On,  365. 
Godwin,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  To,  342. 
Goethe.  Scenes  from  the  Faust  of,  537. 
Good-Night,  401. 

Gray's  Elegy,  Latin  Version  of  the  Epitaph  in, 
547. 

*  Great  Spirit,'  480. 

Harriet  •••••,  To,  2. 

Harriet,  To :  Fraprment  of  a  Sonnet,  568. 

Harriet,  To  C  It  is  not  bUsphemy  to  hope  that 

Heaven '),  568. 
Harriet.  To  C  O  thou  bright  Sun  I  beneath  the 

dark  bine  line '),  339. 
Harriet,  To  C  Thy  look  of  love  has  power  to 

cabn '),  342. 
Hate-Sonfir,  A.  486. 

*  He  wanders,'  489. 
Heart's  Tomb,  The,  489. 
Heaven,  Ode  to,  366. 

Hellas,  317 ;  Lines  written  for,  439. 

Home,  480. 

Homer,  TransUtions  from  the  Greek  of,  491, 

503,  504,  505. 
Hope,  Fear,  and  Doubt,  489. 
Horologium,  In,  548. 
Hymns :  — 

Apollo's,  388. 

Pan's,  389. 

To  Castor  and  PoUnz,  504. 

To  Intellectual  Beauty,  m6. 

To  Mercury,  491. 

To  Minerva.  604. 

To  the  Earth,  Mother  of  All,  605. 

To  the  Moon,  505. 

To  the  Sun,  504. 

To  Venus,  503. 

*I  faint,  I  perish  with  my  love,'  488. 
I  would  not  be  a  king,'  487. 


lanthe.  To,  340. 

Icicle  that  dung  to  the  Gtsob  of  a  Grave,  On  an, 

562. 
In  Horologium,  648. 
Indian  Serenade,  The,  370 ;  Lines  written  for, 

435. 
Inspiration,  483. 

Intellectual  Beauty,  Hymn  to,  346. 
Invitation,  The  \  To  Jane,  412. 
Invocation  to  Misery,  362. 
Ireland,  To,  565. 

*  Is  it  that  in  some  brighter  sphere,*  487. 

*  Is  not  to-day  enough  ? '  487. 
Isle,  The,  415. 

Italy,  To,  484. 

Jane,  To  C  The  keen  stars  were  twinkling  *), 

415. 
Jane,  To;  The  Invitation,  The  Recolleotioiit 

412  ;  First  Draft  of,  440. 
Jane,  To ;  With  a  Guitar,  413. 
Julian  and  Maddalo,  151 ;  Lines  written  for, 

436. 
Juvenilia,  546. 

Keats,  John,  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of,  307. 

Keats,  On,  482. 

Kissing  Helena,  619.  « 

Lady  of  the  South,  The,  485. 

Lament,  A,  410. 

Laurel,  483. 

Lerici,  Lines  written  in  the  Bay  of,  416. 

Letter  to  Maria  Gubome,  390. 

Liberty,  398. 

Liberty,  Ode  to,  382 ;  Lines  written  for,  436. 

Lines  connected  with  Epipeychidion,  436. 

*  Far,  far  away,  O  ye,'  406. 

*  If  I  walk  in  Autumn's  even.'  410. 

*  That  time  is  dead  forever,  child,'  356. 
'  The  cold  earth  slept  below,'  346. 

To  a  Critic,  356. 
To  a  Reviewer,  400. 

*  We  meet  not  as  we  parted^'  452. 

'  When  the  lamp  is  shattered,'  410. 
Written  among  the  Enganean  Hills,  358. 
Written  during  the  Castlereagh  Adminis* 

tration.  .'^64. 
Written  tor  Adonais,  438. 
Written  for  Hellas,  439. 
Written  for  Julian  and  Maddalo,  435. 
Written  for  Mont  Blanc,  436. 
Written  for  Prometheus  Unbound,  436. 
Written  for  the  Indian  Serenade,  436. 
Written  for  the  Ode  to  Libertv,  436. 
Written  for  the  poem  to  Wiluam  Shelley, 

481. 
Written  in  the  Bay  of  Lerici,  416. 
Written  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni.  347. 
Written  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  406. 
Lord  Chancellor,  To  the,  353. 
Lost  Leader,  A,  482. 
Love   ('Wealth  and  dominion  fade  into  the 

ma8s')^488. 
Love  C  Why  is  it  said  thon  oanst  not  live'), 
66?.. 
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Love.  Hope,  Denre,  and  Fear,  444. 
LoTe^s  Atmosphere,  487. 
Love's  Philosophy,  371. 
Love's  Rose,  550. 

Magico  Prodinoso,  Scenes  from  the. 


Mag:netic 
Marenghi,  432. 


rodigioso,  S 
Lady  to  hi 


ler  Patient,  The,  411. 


Marianne's  Dream,  350. 

Marseillaise  Hymn,  Stanza  from  a  Translation 

of  the,  561. 

Mary ,  To,  49. 

Mary,  To  C  O  Mary  dear,  that  yon  were  here '), 

480. 
Mary,  To  (*My  dearest  Mary,  wherefore  hast 

thon  gone  *),  481. 
Mary,  To  C  The  world  is  dreary '),  480. 
Mary,  To,  upon  her  objecting  to  *  The  Witch  of 

Adas,'  272. 
Mary,  To,  who  died  in  this  Opinion,  563. 
Mask  of  Anarchy,  The,  252. 
Matilda  gathering  Flowers,  523. 
Medusa  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  JOn  the,  369. 
Melody  to  a  Scene  of  Former  limes,  560. 
Mercury,  Hymn  to,  491, 

*  Mighty  Eagle,'  483. 
MUton's  Spirit,  483. 
Minerva,  Hymn  to,  504. 
MiNOH  Fraomemts,  480. 
Misery,  Invocation  to,  362. 

Mont  Blanc :  Lines  written  in  the  Vale  of  Char 

monni,  347  ;  Lines  written  for,  435. 
Moon,  Hymn  to  the,  505. 
Moon,  To  the  C  Art  thou  pale  for  weariness '), 

485. 
Moon,  To  the  C  Bright  wanderer,  fair  coquette 

of  heaven '),  485. 
Moonbeam,  To  the,  549. 
Moschus,  Translations   from    the    Qreek    of, 

520. 
Music  (*  I  pant  for  the  music  which  is  divine  *), 

488. 
Music,  To  C  No,  Music,  thou  art  not  the  **  food 

of  Love"'),  488. 
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